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MAECH 1923 
EDITORIAL. 

A Word of Thanks — On behalf of the numerous readers of this 
magazine it is our pleasant duly to record our thanks to Mr. J.*C. Rollo 
for his editorship of this journal. Ever since Mr. Denliam’s departure 
from India, the editorial duties had fallen to the lot of Mr. Rollo, and none 
can deny that in the face of many difficulties he did his l>est to keep it alive 
during a period of marked depression. His al^sencc of six months from 
India is a loss to this magazine particularly and the Maharaja’s College 
in general, but we cannot grudge him a well-earned holiday, spent midst 
his people and on his native soil. Those who have been in tiie West 
know what a fresh lease of vigour a stay there hardly ever fails to give, 
and we have no doubt that on his return Mr. Rollo will be all the more 
able to shoulder the editorial responsibilities biice again. While thanking 
and expressing our good wishes for Mr. Rollo, we cannot omit to men- 
tion Mrs. Rollo, who in an unostentatious fashion has done a good deal 
for this journal. The initials G. M. R.” have been fairly familiar to 
our readers, and it would be unpardonably ungracious not to make a 
fitting acknowledgment of her valuable services on this occasion. We 
wish them both a line holiday and a speedy return to their activities in 
Mysore. 

♦ ♦ 

OuRSBLF — We entered on our editorial duties only in April when the 
vacation began, and were confronted with the task of bringing out the 
March issue as soon as possible. April is not an auspicious time for getting 
any help from those, from whom we can rightfully demand help, for our 
professors and assistant professors alike would be busy valuing examin- 
ation papers. In spite of this great difficulty we have hastened the publi- 
cation of this issue to the best of our ability so that the July issue may 
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be punctually out. We have to thank those who have already promised 
.us articles, and those too, who, we feel sure, will not fail to answer our 
call for assistance. So far as tlie present issue is concerned, we are parti- 
oularly grateful to ]Mr. Saltan Mohiyuddin for his original contribution 
in a new field of Experimental Psychology. He is one of the few 
Indians who have specialised in this new branch of scientific activity, 
and an article coming from his pen will be specially welcomed by our 
readers, esi.)ecial]y on the eve of a new probable development in our 
university: the introduction of Experimental Psychology. The subject 
has Justified its existence, as the industrial and the w'ar record of exper^ 
experimental psychologists in Eurojic and America has amply testified. 

In the last issue Mr. Rollo made it clear that the editorials express the 
' views of the editor himself. This will sufficiently explain any difference 
that the readers may detect in the views cxiiresscd by the late editor and 
the present editor. 

sk * ★ ♦ 5k 

The Senate Meeting The Senate meeting that was held in the 

hall of the Maharaja's College on the 17th March was memorable in 
many w*a>s and is not likely to be easily forgotten. It was full of sur- 
pri.ses, but we trust also full of lessons to all interested in the working 
of our University. 'Plie agenda was heavy and none expected that a 
single day would suffice. But it may have come as a surprise to most 
members of the Senate that practically the whole sitting should have 
been devoted to a discussion of the budget. In fairness to the Senate it 
has to be admitted that the members were severely handicapped by the 
piecemeal fashion in which the budget pro[)03als w^crc furnished to the 
Fellows. The revised cojw of the budget came to the hands of Banga- 
lore mcml^ers almost at the time when they were leaving for Mysore to 
attend the Senate inecling, and it was only this revised copy that con- 
tained many new provision, which finally proved ver}‘ contentious. To 
make matters worse the discussion of the budget was almost the hr.st to be 
taken up, so that the Senate was faced with the awkward dilemma of 
passing tiic budget and thus approving the new items of expenditure 
without any direct discussion of them, or of negativing these provisions 
and thus rendering a discussion of the substantive propositions, placed 
later on the agenda, quite futile. The Senate, or at least a majority of 
it, preierred to take the former course and for the time being at least, 
wisely or wrongly, has hindered the development of the Universit} . 

Right through the discussion ii was clear that the Senate was in a 
severely critical mood, and at no stage showed any signs of willingness to^ 
be dictated to by the University Council. Perhaps it was as well for the 
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future of the University that the Senate should have insisted on its right 
to be informed, to discuss and to reject, for the spirit of freedoiri is a 
precious possession, and especially sacred within the precincts of a* 
university, and it is only through this spirit of freedom tliat the 
integrity and independence of a corporate body can be preserved. The 
example pf the financial mess in which the CaicuUa University was 
recently involved is far too recent not to serve as an eloquent warning 
against a senate too servile to vote independently and too weak to ‘resist 
the pressure of a master-personality. The Sc iie vole will have served 
its purpose, if in future steps are taken to sec that the budget is framed 
in its final form at least a fortnight before the Senate is to meet and 
that it is given full and free opportunities to face the items of new 
expenditure on tlicir own merit instead of being hustled through in the 
form of budget provisions. 

« ♦ He >|c 

The Other Side — What wc have so far said, however, represents 
only one side of the picture, but there is another, and it is this, that how- 
ever justifiable the action of the Senate may be considered to hav(5 been 
under the peculiar circumstances of the budget debate, to which wc have 
alread} referred, it can hardly be defended on purely educational grounds. 
Wc have had one more proof, if any more were needed, tliat in technical 
matters a small select body like a Board of Studies or the University 
Council is apt to think more soundly than a large heterogeneous l)ody like 
the Senate. Education, in India particularly, has been considered so easy 

a topic that every graduate and perhaps even an undergraduate .thinks 

himself qualified to sit in judgment on it. It has had to put up with an 
amount of dictation at the liands of non-educationists, which in any other 
sphere would not be tolerated for half a second. Fancy the lay public lay- 
ing down the organisation of an hospital or a court of justice! Doctors 
and lawyers alike would be the first to brand such intrusion as an imperti- 
nence, and yet the organisation of a university in India is considered to 
be a fit subject for non-cducationists to make themselves heard on, and 
even be in a majority in educational bodies. Of course the opinion of 
the laity in any sphere has its own worth and must be given its due 
weight. It prevents the formation of narrow grooves, and a current of 
fresh criticism is always a guarantee against any institution getting 
hide bound. Yet making allowance for this, in India particularly in 
matters educational non-educationists have had a weight out of all pro- 
portion to tjieir intrinsic worth. 

Tlie budget provided for three new developments: (1) the institu- 
tion of an M. A. Degree course in Ancient Indian History and Culture; 
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(2) the introduction of Economics, especially on its statistical side, as 
an optional subject at the Central College; (3) the foundation of a Law 
•College. The lAst provision was in conformity with the resolution of 
the Senate passed in last November. The first two were really fresh 
proposals, which in their substantive form have not yet been discussed 
by the Senate at all, but which deserve a much more careful cpnsidera- 
tion than was vouchsafed to them at the last Senate meeting. It would 
not be time misspent, if we linger a little on the considerations which 
prompted these proposals. 

j|t ♦ 

Ancient Indian History and Culture — The adverse vote of 
the Senate against this course can hardly be reconciled with the most vo- 
*ciferous pronouncements of many Indian publicists in favour of encourag- 
ing Indian culture. It ought to be really accepted as a dogma — by no 

means an unreasoned one that the first duty of an Indian University is 

to foster the study of its priceless lore, often found buried in the dust of 
centuries. So far the i)est work in the unravelment of India's glorious 
past has been carried on by foreign scholars in foreign universities. So 
long as the universities in India wore dominated by the ideal of passing 
examinations as a gateway to securing appointments, it fell outside their 
province to attempt any cultural work, which had no bread-and-buiter 

aspect. But now that the Calcutta University has broken new ground 

even tiiough - it be at a break-neck speed and the Mysore University at 

its inception held out hopes of opening new avenues for university acti- 
vity, it stands to reason tluit this university should not lose any opportu- 
nity of furthering the sacred cause of Indian culture. Now that Archaeo- 
logy under the fostering direction of a scholar of European reputation 
has become a department of our university, a linking up of it with the 
study of Ancient Indian History is a very palpable line of advance and the 
Senate that approved of the former was logically bound to approve of the 
latter. To put it on a par with Egyptology, as one Fellow actually did, 
is to miss the very essence of tlie proposal, Egyptology may be a luxury 
which a struggling Indian university cannot afford and need not afford, 
but which university can brush aside tne culture of its own country and 
yet can face the world as an up-to-date university? 

Trobably there was something w^hich weighed with the members who 
voted against the course, but as it was unexpressed it could not be argued 
against. But there were two considerations, which if not explicitly 
stated, were very broadly hinted at. The one was tliat if nothing was 
done to institute a medical faculty and a degree in teaching in spite .of 
the resolutions of the Senate, w'hy should any money bc spent on a new 
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course in ancient culture? Now granting that the medical faculty is a 
great necessity, it must also be granted tliat it is very expensive. If our 
university is to organise medical training, let it do so efficiently or not at 
all, for an ill-equipped medical college will produce ill-equipped graduates, 
and they cannot be allowed to experiment with the lives of the public. So 
long as the financial position of the university is not put on a very stable 
foundation, it would be hazardous to have a medical college, though we 
sincerely trust that we shall not have to wait indefinitely for this happy in- 
auguration. The teaching degree is a much more possible proposition, 
and we most sincerely regret that nothing has yet been done to satisfy a 
long-felt want. But can the cause of teaching in our university be fur- 
thered by an open hostility to all other developments ? Was there any rea- 
son to believe that the amount saved by negativing ancient culture will 
be speuf on a teaching course ? As things stand, the teaching course is as 

far or as near as it ever was, and the university has lost a chance let us 

hope only temporarily to do its duty by the past of its country. 

The other consideration was that far too much is being spent on 
Maharaja's College. It is difficult to believe that such a consideration 
should have been trotted out by some of our fellow-professors of a sister 
college. Even in a political chamber such ill-concealed jealousy might 
have evoked surprise. On the floor of an educational institution such 
jealousy was astoundingly deplorable. It would be an evil day for any 
university wlien one college struggles to keep clown another, and this 
too without in any way benefitting itself. But the jealousy, bad in itself, 
was really groundless. The Maharaja's College has suffered much dur- 
ing the last three years, and its staff has been weakened to the extent 
even of crippling its efficiency. The Principal of the Maharaja's College 
in a brief but weighty pronouncement made this quite clear, which ordi- 
narily should have sufficed to nip in the bud a display of petulant jeal- 
ousy. Such a feeling does not augur well for the future, for such a 
cheap game can be played by more than one party. But the professors 
of the humanities may be trusted to foster the interests of science as much 
as of arts. 


i|c 4: He * 

Economics in the Central CoLLEGE._The Central College is 
pre-eminently a science college, and prima facie economics as an 
optional in a science college does not sound quite satisfactory. Yet 
surely the Principal of the College and the University Council knew 
what they were about. The fonner even defended the proposal with 
great cogency, and his was a speech which was listened to by the house 
with a patient attention markedly refreshing. But some pf hi$ own 
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colleagues voted against him and the proposal was turned down. One is 
tempted to ask: with what justification? The facts of the case are 
* fairly simple. When the Central College was originally set apart for 
science, it could hardly liave been foreseen that in the space of seven 
short years the number of science candidates would be in the proportion of 
three to two to the arts candidates at the Entrance Examination. Making 
every allowance for the heavy percentage of failures in physics every 
year, the rush of new candidates will shortly be nearly double the 
number for whom accommodation can be afforded. Any rigourous attempt 
made to pass roughly the number that could be accommodated would be 
jialpably dishonest and unjust. A refusal to admit more than could be 
accommodated would evoke popular discontent and would furnish ample 
material to the daily press. And yet the problem is real and has to be 
faced. One way out of the difficulty is to introduce a new subject which 
would take off the strain on laboratory accommodation. And no better 
subject could be suggested to meet this end than economics. For the 
most recent developineiits in this subject arc so mathematical in charac- 
ter as to require a know:lcclgc of mathematics w^hich only the Central 
College is in a position to offer. It can hardly l)e contended that the 
proposal is not without its weak side. It may be that students more 
keen on physics and chemistry, may simply be given the Hobson's choice 
of taking up economics or be denied a seal in the college. But this 
contingency is not really so ruthless as it may at first sight aj^pear. The 
large majority of the passes liovei on the border line between a scraping- 
through and a definite failure, and if such people are persuaded to lake 
some other subject than physics or chemistry, it can hardly be contended 
that they are treated unfairly. Frankly the proposal of the University 
Council was a com])romise, necessitated by the urgency of the situation, 
but by no means a despicable compromise. There is nothing inherently 
wicked about compromises; after all even llie British constitution is the 
result of recurring compromises. 

Some members of the Senate did not fail to suggest alternatives. 
One w'as to provide additional accommodation. But the question of cost 
and time was too insignificant to be seriously considered! A science 
laboratory, or rather laboratories, means lakhs both for building and 
eqai|>ment. And even if the Government were so extraordinarily gener- 
ous as to furnidi this ainounl, where is the magician that would build . 
and equij) these laboratories in the space of three months? Another 
alternative suggested was to iiuroduce all the arts sui)jects in the Central 
College, a revolutionary sugge.slion made on the spur of the moment 
without a thought devoted to means and ways. It might as well be 
^irgued that no man should touch bread till he has had his fill of cakes I 
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In tl)e meantime in spite of grave warnings from the Vice-Chancel- 
lor and !Mr. Metcalfe the Senate faced the problem, and like the clergy- 
man of fiction boldly passed on. The problem of congestion has not 
been solved. It remains. We can understand how the Fellows, out of 
touch with education and not conversant with the difficulties of college 
organisation, should vole against the seemingly incongruous combination 
of science and economics. But it passes our understanding how the teach- 
ing members of the college came to vote against a proposal that was 
advanced in the highest interests of their college. In this too a serious 
defect in college organisation comes to view. The question of congestion 
in science seriously affects the future of science in this State, and is a 
question worthy of a full discussion both by the Faculty of Science and 
the College Council concerned. And yet to our knowledge neither of 
these bodies was given an opportunity to study the problem. If this 
had been done, the proposal would have had at its back a strong sup- 
port, and the college would have Ijeen saved from an awkward predi- 
cament. 

lit # 

The Law College The efforts of the lawyer members of the Senate 

to institute a faculty of law have already had the benediction of the 
Senate as a whole and the starling of a law college in July appears to be 
quite a likely contingency. But the adjourned meeting of the Senate to be 
held in May will have to consider the much mooted question of location. 
Lawyers would rather have it in Bangalore or not at all From their 
standpoint there is a good deal to ])e said . in favour of their view. 
But their view is frankly professional and not academic. The number 
of lawyers is already so overwhelmingly large in the State that it is doubt- 
ful if there is any piofessioual urgency for introducing a law course. 
If, as tilings arc, a hundred Mysore students every year are prepared to 
study law in Bombay or Madras, probably many more will be tempted 
to take up the course, if facilities arc afforded them within the State 
itself, and this again makes the question of a law college of doubtful 
utility from a professional stand-point. But the main purpose of a uni- 
versity is to foster character and develop culture. The cultural value 
of a study of law is undoubted, and this alone can justify its introduc- 
tion in a young university like ours. If its aim is academic, Mysore 
as the capital of the State and the headquarters of the university has a 
prior claim to house the new college. Historic conditions may have 
necessitated !he continuance of the Central College at Bangalore and thus 
prevented the realisation of the ideal of a unitary university. But it 
would be a retrograde step in the evolution of the Mysore University to 
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overlook the paramount claims of Mysore so far as a Law College is 
concerned. When it is contended tliat Bangalore has the Supreme 
Court, let it not be forgotten that some of the most valuable legal 
degrees can be had at Oxford and Cambridge, and yet neither of them 
boasts a court of first rale importance. To be a successful lawyer a 
certain amount of briefless apprenticeship is inevitable. A legal degree 
is after all only the hall mark, not of practice, but of a certain amount 
of minimum legal knowledge. For such knowledge Mysore is as well 
suited as Bangalore. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OE EMOTION * 


Introduction. 

Experiment in psychology/' says Myers, '' is at least as old as 
Aristotle." At any rate, considerable advance in this direction was 
made in the researches of the Arabian physicians, notably Avicenna, 
Alhacen, and Averroes. But it awaited the development of the science 
of physics to become well established as a method of research. To 
Herbart, in modern times, is usually attributed the honour of recom- 
mending the application to problems of the mind the method of physics; 
and about the middle of the last century this recommendation was put 
into effect by the psycho-physiologists Weber, Fechner, Muller, Helm- 

holtz, Dubois, Raymond, and others. Experimentaion advanced very 
rapidly and Wundt thought that there was no fundamental psychologi- 
cal process to which experimental methods could not be applied and 
therefore none in the investigation of which such methods were not 
logically required. 

But the quantitative determination of mental phenomena would 
perhaps be an unprofitable task, or a useless pastime, if it did not find 
practical application. The human importance of its problems and the 
precision of its results call for such application, and we have to-day 
abundant evidence to show that education and industry have gained 
considerably from this branch of science. The various mental tests now 
in use for the measurement of mental efficiency arc historically the suc- 
cessors of experimental researches concerned with the quantitative exa- 
mination or structural analysis of mental processes, and now greatly 
aided by technical statistical methods which have been developed in 
education during the last two decades. 

In the whole held of mind the cognitive processes are amenable 
to more or less reliable experimental and quantitative treatment but the 
difficulty increases as we come to investigate emotional factors. The 
province of Experimental Psychology has been therefore occupied, de- 
spite Wundt's dictum, almost exclusively w*ith cognitive processes. 

♦ Tuis paper is a part of a larger one prepared at the University of Leeds in 
the early partbf 1922, and has been published here at the request of the editor. 
The introdnotiott has been, however, re* written for this Magazine and suifers 
inevitably from brevity. 
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Some writers, in fact, repudiate the very possibility of controlled incept 
tion of emotion for laboratory technique. Thus, while Experimental 
Psychology has by a natural course of development given us some of the 
tests of cognitive processes, we have no tests of emotion of equal vali** 
dity, and this is perhaps accounted for by the fact of the comparative 
sterility of reliable foundational technique for the measurerafciit of emo- 
tion. Some attempts have, however, been made, and the methods 
employed will now be briefly reviewed. 

The first line of approach is by what may be called the subjective 
method. Originally employed with success in the field of sense-percep- 
tion and other simple cognitive processes, it was later extended to the 
held of affective conciousness. But its possibilities seemed to be limited 
to simple feelings and it became a method of experimental aesthetics, 
with its three traditional procedures, viz — (1) of paired comiparison, 
(2) of choice, and (3) of serial presentation. This method has the merit of 
attempting to measure directly the mental processes underlying the emo- 
tion, but it has also the defect inherent in any method that relies almost 
entirely on introspection, and this particularly in the case of emotion. 
For ** to be dominated . . . by a strong emotion and to follow 

simultaneously the phases through which it passes is a contradiction in 
terms."' 

Behaviourists (Thorndike and Watson most prominent of them all), 
on the other hand, study emotions from the side of the reactions that the 
totally integrated individual makes to his environment. But the indi- 
vidual here is the human body, for they have nothing lo do with cons- 
ciousness, and would fain throw overboard the whole psychology based 
on introspection. Experimental studies in terms of situation " and 
“ response " betray the application to human consciousness of the method 
of animal psychology and are condemned therefore to poverty of, and 
want of, certitude in results. 

Physiological methods have been more successful. The attempt to 
measure emotions is here indirect, as what is measured is some physio- 
logical concomitant of the emotion and not the mental process itself. 
The problem, therefore, belongs both to Physiology and Psychology. 
Indeed, Sherrington has said: ** Of points where physiology and psycho- 
logy touch, the place of one lies at the phenomenon 'emotion."^ 
Studies have been made in the rate and force of hes^rt-beat, in tlie rate 
and depth of respiration, in the volume of the limbs due to vaso-con- 
striction or dilation, in systolic bood-pressure, in the contraction or 
relaxation of the skeletal muscles, and in the quantity of glycosuria 
discharged. But certain ex(>erimenters discredit even these methods and 
quote Schaefer who says: It must be remembered that the sphygmpgraph 
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can never be applied twice in exactly the same way. This vitiates the 
instrument for comparative work." They would apply tjiis statement to 
the pneumograph, the plethysmograph, and the respirators also. 

But the latest attempts have been directed to lecording what is 
called the psycho-galvanic reflex. This promises to be a very fruitful 
method of research and requires a little more detailed notice. 

That the nervous system is subject to electric changes was common 
knowledge among physiologists for some time past, but the credit of 
having discovered their relation to emotional reactions demonstrable 
by galvanic deflection belongs to Fere. His hypothesis was that in an 
emotional state the resistance of the body diminishes so that when an 
external but weak current is made to pass through the body, the galva- 
nic deflection obtained is bigger than what it would be normally. In 
the same year, Tarchanoff found out, independently of Fere, that all 
psychical processes are accompanied by galvanomctric deflections. But 
his metliod was quite different from Fere's in that he used no external 
current. His hypothesis is that the reflex is due to the positive electro- 
motive force connected with psychical states owing to secretory changes in 
the epidermis. Peterson and Jung, Richshcr, Radccki, Sidis and Kalmus 
adopted the former technique with slight modiiications. Later on, how- 
ever, Gregor and Lee we, and then Waller employed a Wheatstone bridge. 
But whatever the technique the investigators in the field have all 
verified the reality of the phenomenon so that the fact of the- reflex has 
been placed beyond all doubt. 

The question then arises whether the phenomenon is a reliable 
objective sign of an emotion : whether, in other words, the reflex is caused 
by emotional processes alone and by no other psychical processes, and 
whether all emotional processes invariably cause it. Without going into 
a detailed criticism of the evidence on this point it could be affirmed that 
** every stimulus accompanied by an emotion causes a rise in the electric 
curve, and directly in proportion to the liveliness and actuality of the 
emotion aroused." Even if purely intellectual processes produce a 
reaction it is so small that it is practically negligible, while the deflec- 
tion produced by certain physical causes is easily distinguishable as it 
is characterised by no latent -period which marks a truly emotional 
deflection. Further, it is contended that the reflex is independent of the 
ordinary signs of emotion whicli may or may not be suppressed, that the 
galvanic deflection is entirely uncontrolled by voluntary effort. 

There are certain features of the reflex-phenomenon to which brief 
reference shdUld be made. After the stimulus has been given, a certain 
period of lime elapses before the galvanomctric deflection begins to 
travel on the scale. This latent-period is taken to be roughly 3 seconds, 
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As to its cause there is some disagreement ; some regard it as peripheral 
^lost-time, a time of elaboration taking place at the nerve terminals, 
while others regard it as time taken at the cortical centres of thought 
elaboration. There are, further, individual variations both in the latent- 
period and the time taken for the deflection to recover. This latter may 
be taken as an index of the persistency of the emotional state, and it 
shows greater variability. These individual differences extend to resist- 
ance also. Some subjects have as high resistance as 200,000 ohms, and 
others as low as 6,000 ohms. Even so far as the same subject is ton^ 
cerned resistance varies considerably on different days and even at 
different times on the same day owing, as Waller thinks, to variation in 
electro-physiological conditions of the subject which in turn depend on 
• whether be is fresh or fatigued. 

An interesting question has been raised by Pridcaux in connection 
with resistance, viz,, whether there is any constant relation between the 
strength of the psycho-galvanic ,rcflex and the apparent resistance of the 
skin as determined at the beginning of the experiment. To this we 
shall«return later. 

When the phenomenon itself was well established the question of 
its physiological causation began to engage the efforts of investigators. 
But the problem of the causation of the galvanic phenomenon,” say 
Sidis and Nelson, ” is highly complex,” and they add ” it is by no means 
easy to disentangle such an intricate mesh of factors.” In the investiga- 
tion of this problem it was but natural that the respiratoiy, circulatory, 
muscular, and secretory changes which were already Employed in measur- 
ing the emotions should Ijave suggested themselves, either singly or 
collectively, as explanatory of the reflex, or that it .should have been 
thought that something resident in the skin itself as temperature or cell- 
metabolism should be involved. Numerous experiments have been 
undertaken by eminent workers and on examination of the evidence 
furnished (which need not be quoted here) we could say tentatively that 
the diminished resistance is caused by the expansion of ultra-microscopic 
pores in the membrane between living clement and internal medium, 
and that polarisation at this membrane is diminished, and that this 
expansion is brought about by nervous impulse. Nevertheless, we are 
still in the region of hypotheses. 

The psycho-galvanic reflex has l^een hailed as the promise of a new 
light on many of the obscure problems of psychological medicine, and 
has particularly allied itself to the New Psychology of the Zurich School. 
The ” complexes ” have been shown by Peterson and Jung, Binswanger, 
and others to be discoverable much more unerringly with the help of the 
reflex. That ” the psycbo^galvanic reflex is ai^ invi^luable instrument 
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in the analysis of the emotions '* is the estimate of Binswanger. At all 
events, '' the galvanometer is ... a measurer of the amount of. 
emotional tone, and becomes a new instrument of precision in psycholo* 
gical research."' 

While the reflex has been utilized for therapeutic purposes, and is 
sought equally with some other “ expression methods "" to be employed 
in judicial proceedings for the detection of perjury, etc,, no attempts 
have been made to utilize it for educational purposes. While medicine 
enters to cure, it is the business of education not only to prevent, mal- 
adjustments and mal -developments so far as the educator's art can do it, 
but also to organize the living forces to best efficiency in life. In fact, 
the educator needs light on human emotions and motives much more 
than thgj physician. The only practical work done in this field, so far* 
as we are aware, is by Mary D. Waller.* What follows represents, 
therefore, one of the earliest attempts to study systematically the emotion 
of school-children by the new method of psycho-galvanic reflex, with 
a view to elucidate some points of interest in educational psychology. 


I. Experijviental Procedure. 

The main work consisted hi applying the emotometer to the testing 
of school-boys. A questionnaire was also prepared and the teachers of 
these boys were requested to estimate various qualities as shown below. 
Tests of intelligence were also given to the boys. For comparison, ten 
adult subjects were tested by the emotometer. 

Our principal subjects were 47 boysf ranging in ago from 11 years 
11 months to 12 years 11 months. The practical difficulty of getting 
the whole number from one school compelled us to have recourse to two 
Elementary Schools. From school A,' 21 boys Were taken from two 
classes ; and from school B, 26 boys all from one class. Having regard 
to our criteria of selection the ideal arrangement would have been to use 
boys of the same age and belonging to the same class ; it was, however, 
under the circumstances impracticable. 

(a) Tesls of Emotion, 

The apparatus used is the one improved by Waller (made by Gam- 
brell Bros., Ltd., I.ondoii). It is essentially a Wheatstone bridge in one 

♦ Since the original paper was written Mr. W. Whately Smith has pablished 
a book, The Measurement of Emotion embodying his research on the influence 
of aSective tone on memory processes, etc. 

t Originally, the number was fixed at 50, but owing to illness and ot/her 
causes ft boys were peyauted from completing the tests. 
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arm of which the patient is placed. The electrodes axe zinc discs 
covered by diampis leather and moistened with 6 per cent saline Solution* 
and are applied to the palm and dorsum by India-rubber bands. A, B, 
and C (see the diagram) are Rheostats to balance the resistance of the 
jmtient the values of which arc engraved on the dials. C is usually 
left at zero and is oidy used in cases where the resistance of the patient 



Diagram A, illustrating the exterior arrangement of the control box. 


exceeds 100,000 ohms. The shunt F is provided to reduce the sensitivity 
of the galvanometer when the preliminary adjustments of the bridge arc 
being carried out. D is a switch which switches on or off the current 
for tlfe bridge, which is derived from two dry cells connected to the ter- 
minals marked “ Bridge Battery.'' Switch E is the calibrating switch. 
In series with the patient is a resistance of 100 ohms which is connected 
with the resistance of 1,330 ohms and one dry cell. Thus a current of 


BatUry 


Diagram B, illustrating the principle of the emotometcr» 

one milliampere flows around the circuit, and there is therefore a drop 
of one millivolt across the 100 olim resistance. Just before taking a 
record this switch E is switched on and the one millivolt gives a deflec- 
tion which of course takes into account all the resistances in the bridge 
arms. 
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In making an experiment tlie following procedure is adopted. The 
galvanometer is set up on a firm support and the lamp and scale set up 
at one metre distance, and the lamp focussed until a clear spot is ob^* 
tabled on the scale. l‘he galvanometer is connected to the galvo. termi- 
nals, the patient to the terminals marked ** Patient.’' The switches D 
and E and the shunt F arc set at "off/’ Two dry cells are connected 
to the bridge battery terminals and one dry cell to the calibrating termi- 
nals. Everything being ready the battery switch D is switched " on/* 
The shunt F is turned to 500, the galvanometer deflects slightly and is 
brought to zero by adjustment oi A and B. The shunt F is then 
rotated to, say, 50 and the deflection corrected by B, and then shunt F 



Figure illustrating the experimental arrangement of the apparatus. 


record the calibrating switch is switched on for about three or four 
seconds to allow galvanometer to attain maximum deflection and then 
switched off ; and this gives calibrating deflection. Stimulus is then 
applied and response follows, as indicated by the movement of the beam 
of light in a positive direction on the scale. Should the response deflec- 
tion be too large it can be reduced by adjustment of shunt F, but the 
calibrating mush be done in the same shunt position as that on which 
the response is to be taken. 

Waller expresses the value of an emotive response in terms of volt- 
age, by finding the ratio of the emotive deflection to the calibrating 
deflection. For example, if tlie calibrating deflection is 10 mm. and 
the emotive deflection is 55 mm. the value of the emotive response is 
‘77 volt. But, for the sake of simplicity in comparing values, we chose 
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to Express them in terms of the ratio in the case cited above as 

5*5) which wc called the Emotive Ratio. In the tables of the readings, 
•ill the following section, we have given for each test : the value of the 
shunt, the initial resistance of the hand, tlie calibrating deflection, the 
time of recovery of the spot whenever such time could be noted, the emo- 
tive ratio, and, lastly, brief introspective reports. 

We found in our preliminary experiments that in most cases the 
resistance adjusted after the electrodes are fixed shows a tendency to de- 
crease gradually for the first few minutes (as indicated by the steady 
movement of the spot to the left); so wc allowed a few minutes at the 
beginning of each experiment for the spot to become steady. Again, when- 
ever after each test the spot took longer time than 6 or 7 minutes to recover 
to the zero-point we readjusted the resistance by balancing the bridge. 

The circumstances of the experiment did not permit us ’to take 
exact readings of the lost-time of emotive response for each subject, nor 
was it material to the aim in view ; but assuming it, on Waller's autlior- 
ily, to be between 2 and 3 seconds, held it in view as a check on the 
genuineness of an emotive deflection. 

The experiments were carried on in a small dark room, with light 
(from an electric lamp) just enough for the requirements of the experi- 
ment. The furniture in the room was little, and there was nothing to 
cause any special excitement. No third person was present. 

The subject when first admitted into the room was familiarly 
greeted, and the working of the apparatus was purported to be explained 
to him, but the real purpose w'as not told. Then he was comfortably 
seated on a chair facing the wall. To minimize expectancy and excite- 
ment, as far as possible, the apparatus, the experimenter, and the portion 
of the room to the back of the subject were shut off from his view by 
means of a paper screen ; and his attention was sought to be abstracted 
from the conditions of the experiment by giving him for reading a story^ 
book, suitable to his age but unexciting in its contents. His hand 
forming part of the circuit was allowed to rest on a desk and he was 
asked to keep it quite easy, but not to open or close it as far as he 
could possibly help it. 

In order to keep all the subjects equally ignorant of the purpose 
and procedure of the experiment, the Headmasters the respective 
schools were requested to direct the boys not to say anything about it to 
others ; in addition, it was pointed out to each boy that it would be to 
his advantage not to give out anything about the experiment to others, 
if he wanted to be the best. In this way' an appeal was made to the 
boy's emulative spirit. There was ao evidence, at any time, to indicate 
that the plan did not succeed. 
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it was originally intended to test the four chief emotions, viz., fear, 
anger, disgust, and tenderness, but after a few preliminary experiments 
it was thought desirable to confine ourselves to fear only, on account of 
the comparative ease with which it could be aroused. The following 
stimuli, in the order in which they are mentioned, were applied, viz : 

1. Threat of an electric shock. 

2. Threat of a pin-prick. 

3. A sudden flash of light. 

4. The report of a toy gun. 

As to No. 1, the device usually employed to produce illusion of 
warmth was adopted. A coil of brass wire, purported to be part of an 
electric circuit, was placed on the table nedr the right hand of the sub- 
ject. A lamp was connected, through a key, to a battery. The coil was 
shown to the subject, who was told that when the key was pressed a 
strong electric curreiic would pass through the coil; and by way of 
testing if the connections were intact the key was pressed and the light 
as switched on was seen. When the light was switclied off, the subject 
was asked to hold the coil with his right hand. When he had don^ this 
instructions were given that at the signal Ready ! '' the key would be 
pressed and that he would feel a very strong shock, which might be too 
strong for him to bear, but that he should not drop the coil until he was 
asked to do so. Then the signal was given and the key pressed. After 
a few seconds he was asked to drop the coil. And when at the comple- 
tion of the test the subject remarked that no shock had been given him, 
ail expression of surprise was assumed, and assigning defective connec- 
tions as a probable explanation an attempt was pretended to be made to 
correct them. 

As to stimulus 2, the subject was told that it was intended to test 
his blood (a pin and glass were held obtrusively as if in readiness) and 
so a drop or two of his blood would be .taken. He was then asked to 
give his right hand, and the act of pricking was mimicked without, 
however, actually touching him with the point of the needle. 

As to stimulus 3, a certain fixed quantity of flash-powder was 
placed on a chair about a metre behind the subject, and a cotton- wool 
fuse was lighted. 

Stimuli 1 ind 2 were intended to be ideational, and 3 and 
4 sensory. 

The subject kept reading during the intervals between the stimuli. 
When any stimulus was^given the maximum limit of the deflection was 
noted and when that limit wSl reached a stop-watch wa^, set going to 
note the time taken for the spot to teturn to the zero-point (i.e., for the 
emotional excitement to subside completely). 
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Immediately after the records of each test were taken, the subject 
^was interrogated, regarding what he felt and the answer recorded. Care 
was taken tliat the procedure adopted here and in giving instructions for 
stimuli 1 and 2 was the same for each boy. 

The time of the experiments was from 9-45 to 12, and from 1-30 to 
about 4; and the average length of a sitting was 30 minutes. 

Before starting a second series of experiments we desired to find 
out what differences in the resistance of the hand were noticeable at 

different hours of the day and this we considered material because 

Waller thinks there is a general connection between initial resistance 

and emotive response and also if familiarity with the procedure 

affected the response. So we tested two boys (other than the 47 
on our list), at four different hours of the day (about 10 a. in., 
11-30 a.m., 2 p.m., and 4 [).m.) and with the same stimuli, altering 
slightly the order of sequence each time. No definite relation between 

resistance and time of day could be discovered; neither did familiarity 

as far as the experiment went appreciably affect the response. But the 

case^ are too few for any generalisation. However, on the basis of the 
typical fatigue curve, we so arranged the programme of our second series 
that the subjects who had come early in the morning session in the first 
series came this time late in the afternoon, and vice versa, and those 
who had come late in the morning came early in the afternoon and 
vice versa. . 

As regards the stimuli the sequence was changed as also the form 
ill two of thcm_-.completely in one and slightly in another. Instead of 
the coil we used this time an electric key for touching, and for the threat 
of a pin-prick we substituted the threat of pulling a hair by a pair of 
tweezers. The order of the stimuli was : 

1. A sudden flash of light. 

2. Threat of an electric shock. 

3. The. report of a toy gun. 

4. Threat of pulling a hair. 

Instructions for No. 2, were the same as in series 1, except that 
instead of holding the coil the subject had now to touch the metallic 
points of an electric key which was then turned on; and in No. 3, the 
tweezers were first .shown to the subject and then the s^ubject was told 
that one of his hairs would be pulled off with a jerk. The experimenter 
then immediately stepped behind the subject's back telling him not to 
look behind. All that was done, however, was to touch his hair lightly 
with the tweezers. 

Introspection and the time of recovery of the spot of light to the 
starling point were obtained in the same manner as in series 1. 
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In the supplementary experiments with adults, the number of sub* 
jects tested was limited to 10. They were all graduate or uudergaduate 
students of the Department of Education in the University, and in age 
between 21 and 25 )"ears. 

The general conditions of the experiment as well as the character 
and order of the stimuli were the same as in the case of sciiool-boys in 
the first series; but the subjects were aware of the purpose of the experi- 
mentation. The technique in giving the stimuli was the same also, but 
in introspective reports accurate but brief characterisation of the sub- 
jective stale was insisted upon. The reports as recorded were in each 
case shown to the subject and were accepted by him to be correct. 

(b) The Questionnaire. 

Wiieii the subjects were finally selected, copies of a questionnaire 
were handed to the Headmasters of the respective schools. As the 
requisition to the Headmaster, quoted below, shows we originally 
thought that we could find all the boys in one school and from the same 
class, and so we arranged for a rating of qualities by the two persons 
who were likely to know the boys best in the school, viz., the class teacher 
and the Headmaster. But for reasons stated above, in one school where 
the boys were taken from two classes we had not only to request the 
respective class- teachers to do the rating, but since the Headmaster 
happened to be new to the school wc were obliged to have two more 
teachers to take his place, each for one class in addition to the present 
class-teacher. The other teachers were those who had the boys under 
them six months earlier and therefore were likely to know them next best. 
In the second school, though we found that all the boys were grouped in 
one class, the Headmaster, though very sympathetic to our endeavours, 
was precluded ];y want oi time from complying with our request and so 
we had only the class-teachcr to answer the questionnaire. In short, 
while in the first school there are too many standards in estimating the 
qualities, in the second there arc too few. It might l^e added that 
having regard to the peculiarly inner character of the emotions in one's 
entire personality, which renders them harder to judge than perhaps 
general intelligence, wc allowed the teachers more than a month’s time 
to keep the selected pupils under special observation with reference to 
the heads under which information and rating were called for. 

The following covering letter and the questionnaire were handed tq 
the Headrqasters ; 
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Educational Laboratory, the UniversitVi 
Leeds, 20th January 1923. 

• To 

The Headmaster 

Leeds. 

Dear Sir, 

You arc no doubt aware of the value for school purposes of the 
recent researches into the intelligence of children. While much has been 
done in that direction, no satisfactory advance has been made in the 
field of children's emotions. That ihe emotions are the very founda- 
tions of character and reservoirs of intellectual and physical energy is 
indisputable ; and some practical study in tliis direction is urgently 
needed. 

But it is needless to say that without the co-operation of teachers 
who are in daily contact with children little light can be thrown on the 
subject. I should, therefore, feel very grateful if you would assist me by 
furnishing answers to the enclosed questionnaire, after careful thought in 
each particular case. It will greatly enhance the reliability of the data, 
if yod would ask any member of your staff, who is in frequent touch 
with the boys, to answer the same questionnaire quite independently of 
you. 

Before the enclosed forms are filled in, it will be highly desirable if you 
and your assistant would keep the selected pupils under close obser- 
vation, to add to the knowledge of them you already possess, with a view 
to get more reliable information under the appended heads. 

Answers may be entered in the enclosed forms and the same 
kindly returned to the undersigned before the Ist of March. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 


QESTIONNAIRE. 

The Emotiom of School’ Children. 

I. What place would you give each of the boys selected on a scale 
oifive grades, viz.y -|-2, -j-1, 0,-1, — 2, in respect of each of the follow- 
ing:— 

A. General bodily activity both during school hours and in 
pursuit of pleasure (games, etc). 

{N,B In this case the 1st grade (-|-2) will include the particu- 
larly active those who have a rich fund of energy, a superabundance of 

life, and show a natural and continual tendency to vigorous bodily 
activity ; Ae next grade (-j-1 ) will include tliose with a lower form of 
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the 1st ; and the 3rd (0) those who show a nonnal degree of activity ; 
while the 4th ( — 1) less than nonnal; and the last (--2) will include 
the particularly inert and sluggish). 

Note — If there are any who alternate between high activity and 

high passivity — active by fits and lapsing again into inertness such 

cases might also be indicated. 

B* Capacity to express emotions by movements of the face and 

body eyes, forehead, lips, cheeks, upper and lower limbs, head and 

trunli and by blushing or turning pale, by changes in respiration or 

voice, by trembling and perspiring, and such other signs. 

C. (1) Readiness (quickness) to feel : 

a. Fear. 

h. Anger. 

(2) Intensity (violence) with which he feels : 

a. Fear. 

h. Anger. 

(3) Duration of (slowness to recover from) the state of : 

a. Fear. 

b. .-\nger. 

Note — If any pupil shows any tendency towards hysteria, melan- 
choly, or any other form of abnormal emotional development, it also 
might be noted. 

D. General excellence of character. 

E. ( 1 ) Quickness of apprehension. 

(2) Profoundness of apprehension. 

(3) General examinational ability. 

Note Special aptitude in particular subject or subjects, if any, 

will also be noted. 

II. Which of the following emotions, viz,, fear, anger, disgust, 
tenderness, curiosity, joy, sorrow, self-assertiveness, and submissiveness, 
is each pupil dominantly susceptible to ? 

III. Is the pupil self-centred (wrapped up in his own thoughts 
and feelings), or, does he rather enter into hearty participation with the 
outer world of men and things ? 

IV. Is the pupil particularly interested in anything, e.g., any person 
as parents, brothers and sisters, classfellows, teacher, etc., or any thing as 
money, clothes, books, personal possessions ; or any abstract object as 
personal reputation, studies, play, religion, duty, position in class, hon- 
our, authority, etc. ? If so, please state in what. 

V. State tlie characteristic form of emotional expression, of the 
nature of those described in I B, employed by each pupil. 

VI. Does any one show any anti -social tendencies — .those which are 
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deliberately calculated to interfere unduly with the person or property of 
another_such as bullying, thieving, damaging property, etc ? If so, please 
state which. 

YII. What have you to say about each pupil from the point of view 
of school discipline under the following heads, viz., unruliness, (insub- 
ordination, answering back, mimicking teachers), inattention to what is 
going on in the class, talkativeness, copying, lying, etc. ? 

General note — As regards the grading for question I, it is very 
helpful to remember that in a group of 100 boys, chosen at random, there 
will not usually be more than 5 in the 1st grade (-{”-)> 20 in the 2nd 
('-j-l), 50 in the 3rd (0), 20 in the 4th ( — 1), and 5 in the 5th grade 
( — 2) ; but the pioportion might vary in certain cases. 


Obviously, our questionnaire does not relate solely to the emotions 
as its title indicates, but to various other aspects of the personality also. 
As for the emotions we have called for the rating of fear and auger only 
(Q. I C), because firstly, these two are the most obtrusive of the pri- 
mary emotions and therefore more easily estimable than perhaps others 
by any one who is in touch with the subject, and, secondly, since we 
undertook the laboratory test of fear we could not forego a detailed 
estimate of the capacity for anger, which two are generally regarded as 
not only antithetical in tendency but also mutually limiting qualities. 
For the sake of greater precision we chose, following Shand to 
break up the vague capacity for fear and anger into their 
constitutent qualities, viz., readiness, intensity, and duration. An 
estimate of general emotional capacity (Q. I B) was called for with 
reference to the typical Darwinian ‘'expressions of emotions; and it 
was attempted (Q. II) to ascertain the nature of the dominant emotion 
also ; and question V was intended as a check on question II. Infor- 
mation on the specific sentiments w^as sought in question IV ; and the 
rating of the general excellence of cliaracter was called for in question 
I D. All these ])ear directly on the emotions, and so does information 
on anti-social conduct, (Q. VI), and in its milder form behaviour from 
the point of view of school-discipline (Q. VII), both of which have been 
traced by writers on juvenile delinquency to emotional instability. Nor 

did we omit the nature of the outlook of the subject whether outward 

or inward (Q. Ill), which again is intimately connected with emotional 
make-up. Further, as it was arranged to give tests of intelligence to 
these subjects, a rating was called for not only with respect to general 
intelligence under two heads, viz., quickness and profoundness of 
jipprehension [I E (1) & (2).], but alsp with respect to general attain- 
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ments [I E (3)] ; and infonnation on specific attainments was also 
sought, (IE Note). Lastly, physical activity, the nature of which 
throws some sidelight on the problem of emotion, was also included (I A). 

Thus, though the investigation was primarily concerned with emo- 
tion, a more general psychographic scheme was prepared ; and there is 
reason why tiiis should be so. For, the records of emotive responses in 
a laboratory mean very little, are of little value, unless they tiirow light 
on other problems, — unless, in other words, we are able to find out h6w 
far they confirm or contradict the relations that are supposed to exist 
between the emotions and other aspects of the personality. In tracing 
such connections we illumine the problem of emotion itself, for, the more 
relations we are able to establish, the significance of emotion in human 
life is brought out in clearer relief. 

(c) Tests of General Intelligence. 

^The shortness of time at our disposal precluded the possibility of 

individual tests. Group tests comprising the following, viz., instructions, 

opposites, analogies, disarranged sentences, completion of sentences, and 

logical selection were given to the boys. The tests had already* been 

standardised for boys of this age by another research student of this 
laboratory, and it was only necessary to make a few modifications as 
determined by the results already obtained with them. The boys were 
examined in their owm school, and on the results of the test they were 
placed in the order of intelligence as shown in the last vertical column of 
Talde 1 in the protocols. 

{d) Tests of Voluntary Control of Emotion. 

After the w^ork described in the preceding pages of this section was 
completed, a few additional experiments were undertaken with tlie pur- 
pose of oblaiiiiug evidence regarding the precise nature of the relation 
between attempted voluntary control of an emotion and the galvanometric 
records. The nature of the problem necessitated a traiiied introspec- 
tionist as subject, and Dr. LI. Wynn Jones was kind enough to comply 
with our request to act as such at four different sittings. 

At each sitting four series of tests were given, while the subject 
assumed four different attitudes. In the first attitude, the subject 
engaged himself in unexciting reading and did not know what stimulus 
would be coming nor the time at which it would come. Ilis mental 
attitude could be characterised as one of perfect indifference. In 
the second attitude, he was asked to concentrate attention on 
thoughts concerning the stimuli, with a determination not to be 
affected. In the third, the subject fixed attention on keeping the 
limbs and trunk equipoise and all his muscles lax, with a view to 
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resist being affected emotionally. And in the fourth attitude, he 
concentrated attention on something quite unconnected with the experi* 
ment, and by getting thoroughly absorbed in it tried to create a vacuum, 
as it were, around the mind, here again with a view not to be affected 
by any stimulus that might come. Sliortly stated, the hrst is a passive 
attitude, and the other three have all as their end the control of the 
inception of emotion with a variation in the means employed. 

But since any of these three attitudes with the fixation of attention 
on some object, cannot with any great success be continuously maintain- 
ed for more than a few seconds, it was felt necessary to take first the 
required preliminary readings (t.e., of the resistance and calibrating 
deflection) and then signify to the subject tiiat he could take the required 
, attitude. Then within ten seconds of such attitude being taken the 
stimulus was applied. After the deflection was noted, detailed intro- 
spective reports, regarding the degree of success with which the attitude 
was taken and the quality and intensity of the emotional experience felt, 
were called for. 

The stimuli* applied were : 

( 1 ) The report of a toy gun. 

(2) A sudden flash of light. 

(3) Pulling the hair. 

(4) Cold touch. 

The order of the stimuli was varied in each series, and also the 
sequence of the attitudes taken in order to equalise the effects of such 
extraneous factors as familiarity, fatigue, etc. 

Subsequently, the writer himself acted as subject, while Dr. LI. 
Wynn Jones experimented. Two experiments were performed at two 
sittings. The general procedure, and the stimuli, etc., were the same as 
in the experiments just preceding. 

II. Protocols. 

(The mass of data being bulky, the protocols are too elalwatc for 
inclusion in this Magazine.) 

IIL Discussion of Experimental Results* 

Owing to the nature of the apparatus used and of the technique 
involved it might be possible to consider our results according as they 
involve mainly physics, physiology, psychology, or pedagogy. But as 
tliese distinctions are not always clear-cut it was not deemed advisable 
to adopt such a procedure. 

^ Of the stimuli mentioned the first suooeeded best and, therefore, the results 
of that test alone were taken into aooount in drawing tentative oonolusions* 
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Among the problems to be discussed in the following pages are 
these : — 

1. Does the psychogalvanic reflex yield a reliable comparative 
index for psychological and pedagogical purposes ? 

2. (a) Is there any constant relation between the initial resistance 
of the subject and his emotive response ? 

(b) Is this resistance constant for the same subject at different 
times ? If not, what is the nature of the change thereof ? 

(c) Is the reflex under voluntary control ? 

3. How far does the estimate of the child's emotivity furnished by 
the emotometer * tally with the judgments of the teacher which are based 
on intimate and prolonged contact with his pupils ? 

4. What is the relation of intelligence to emotivity ? 

5. How far is temperamental instability due to excess of emotion 
and how far to deficiency of intelligence ? 

6. What is the relation of emotivity to bodily activity ? 

7. What is the relation of emotivity to certain attributes of 
character ? 

1. Whether the eiUotonlcter is a reallable and exact psychological 
instrument for measuring emotions should first be answered before we 

consider other results. The evidence funashed by previous investigators 

Waller, Starch, Binswanger, Peterson and Jung, and others and which 

was based on introspection was reviewed in a previous section and that 
pointed to an affirmative answer. The introspective reports of our adult 
subjects also, as well as those of a trained psychologist in our experi- 
ments on the voluntary control of emotions, show a general agreement 
with the readings of the emotometer. One could not, however, expect a 
subject to discriminate between the two subjective states corresponding to 
emotive ratios of, say 0*5, and 0*7 respectively. A general agreement 
should be evidence enough, and that we believe our protocols present. 

But even when it is admitted that ‘‘ the psychogalvanic reflex is the 
most delicate method yet devised for the detection and measurement of 
affective tone" its value for comparative purposes is discounted. 
It is, therefore, necessary to sec how reliably it furnishes comparative 
estimates. As it is connected so intimately with the physiological condi- 
tions of the body a high correlation could not be expected. Using the 
product-moment method, our results furnish a correlation-coefficient of 
0'60 (P. E. — 0 063) between the totals of the first series and those of 

* Peterson, F, gives the name “electric psychometer.’* But since its spe- 
cial domain is emotions, as he himself admits, we prefer to call it the ' electric- 
emotometer ** or, shortly, the “ emotometer. ** 


4 
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the second series of experiments, the interval between the two series of 
tests for the same boy being about a fortnight. 

To appreciate the size of this reliability, we should compare 
it with the reliability of tests of intelligence. Though Terman 
claims a correlation as high as ‘933 between his tests given to 315 
children at different intervals of time, Haggerty finds a corre- 
lation of 787 between his two tests of Delta 1 given to over 100 pupils 
at an interval of six weeks, and that ranging from '71 to ‘36 between two 
series of individual tests of Delta 2. 

Though these figures are higher than the one we have obtained, yet 
having regard to the smaller number of our subjects, to the small number 
of the stimuli employed, and to the nature of the subject-matter of our 
study we should regard a correlation of 0‘60 as satisfactory, and this 
serves, we believe, to establish the reliability of the instrument as a measurer 
of emotions. 

It should be noted in passing that in the first series of our tests the 
correlation-coefficient between the two sensory stimuli is 0‘87 and that 
between the two ideational stimuli 0‘79, while the same in the second 
series is 0*73 and 0 69 respectively. Both the coefficients in the second 
series are lower than those in the first, and this decrease may be due to 
individual differences as regards familiarity with the stimuli. 

As regards the distribution of the sum of cmativc ratios for each 
boy, we find a wide range. The lowest is 4*2, and the highest 88*9, the 
latter being’ 21 limes the former. The median value is 191; and one- 
fourth of the boys tested are distributed between 18 and 20. Another 
fact that requires to be noticed is that near the bottom of the scale there 
are rather more values than would be expected; but it should be remem- 
bered that slight experimental errors are likely to creep in when the values 
are so small. 


Table VI I Sum of Emotive Ratios {both Ideational and Sensory)^ 



Minimum value Median value Maximum value 


19*1 

(Av. 20*6) 



Adults 


15*0 

(Av. 13*6) 
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Table VIII — Sum of Emotive Ratios (Ideational only). 



Minimum value 

Median value 

Maximum value 

Boys . , 

2-3 

9-3 

43-3 


(Av. 10-4) 


Adults 

1-6 

105 

(Av. 8-9) 

lS-5 


Table IX Sum of Emotive Ratios (Sensory only). 



Minimum value 

Median value 

1 Maximum value 

Boys . . 

1-9 

8-S 

(Av. 10-2) 

45-6 

Adults 

1-6 

4-4 

(Av. 4'6) 

8-5 • 


The adult cases tested are too few to warrant an exact comparison. 
Nevertheless, the total values are well scattered. The corresponding 
range is from 3 2 to 21*3, with a median value of 15'0. All these values 
being smaller than tlie corresponding ones for boys, it would seem that 
adults are less susceptible to fear stimuli. An analysis of the results 
shows that the median for ideational stimuli for boys and adults are 9 3 
and lO’S respectively, and for sensory stimuli 8 5 and 4*4 respectively. 
It is significant that while the median for ideational stimuli is higher for 
adults than for children, the adult median for sensory stimuli is about 
half of that for children. So the disparity in the total emotive response 
is accounted for by the low susceptibility of adults to sensory stimuli. If 
we could generalize from these few cases, we might say that children ex- 
perience greater fear at sensory stimuli than adults. A theoretical expla- 
nation would be that fear being perhaps the earliest and the most funda- 
mental of the emotions, its neural mechanism is set in full motion 
by its more primitive (i.e., sensory) inlet, whereas an adult has adjusted 
his scale of fear to that of danger, and although the native sensory excit- 
ants of the emotion never altogether cease to be operative the effectiveness 
of operation is transferred to the ideational inlets. In other words, the 
adult's sensory fears shrink while his ideational fears enlarge when the 
emotion enters into wider and richer organisations of sentiments. A com- 
parison of the ratio of the s^itspr^ to the ideaponal fear hi the cas^ of 
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children and of aduUs is interesting in tliis connection. While for child- 
ren the ratio is 1 : 1*1, it is 1 : 2*4 for adults. The second term in the 
* latter case is more than twice that in tlie fomier. This has a bearing on 
another of our results and will be considered in another place. 

2. (a) If the instrument is reliable for comparative estimates, we 

should be able to adduce from our results some evidence regarding prob« 
leins connected with its technique. One of these is: Whether there is 
any general and constant relation between the strength pf the psychogal- 
vanic reflex (emotive response) and the initial resistance of the hand. 
There is a'difference of o])inion on this j)oint. We cited elsewhere A. D.- 
Waller's view that there is such a relation though it is unsupported by 
statistical evidence. And W. W’hately Smith found a correlation- 
coefficient of— ‘497 between the mean galvanometer deflexion and the 
mean resistance for his 50 subjects, and concludes: “There is a strong 
tendency, as we would expect, for deflexions to increase as resistance de- 
creases." But, on the other hand, E. D, Waller's figures show that 
of the two groups of her 73 sulqects, tlic grouj) whicli on an average 
made bigger emotive rcsi)onscs had on an average sliglitly higher initial 
resistance also. And Ricksher and Jung found no relation between 
resistance and emotive response. Prideaux while regarding the 
question still 0 [)en, thinks that if Waller's assumption is proved the pro- 
cedure could be greatly economised, and, besides, the conclusion would be 
in conformity with R. Vigoroux's work who pointed out that resistance 
of the .skin was considerably diminished in cases of exophthalmic goitre, 
and increased on the anxstbetic side in cases of hysterical hemiaiiacslhc- 
sia. W^c sought a correlation between the sum of the initial resistance 
for all the 8 tests for each of our 47 subjects and the sum of the corres- 
ponding emotive ratios. We found no correlation between the two 

either positive or negative. Our results, therefore, warrant us to agree 
with Ricksher and Jung in saying that initial resistance and emotive re- 
si)onse arc quite independent factors. 

(b) The average resistance for each subject for both the morning 
and afternoon sittings is 24,000 ohms (the median of the series is 
18,250 ohms) while the average for the morning sitting is 14,500 
ohms (median 10,625 ohms) and for the afternoon 9,500 ohms 
(median 7,312 dims). From this it will apipear that the resistance is 
generally higher during the morning than during the afternoon. Waller' 
says that the variation of resistance depends on whether the subject is 
fre.sli or. fatigued. If resistance is related to fatigue then, on the ba.sis 
of what is generally lielieved regarding the amount of general fatigue in 

the morning and in the afternoon, viz,, that it is on the whole smaller in 

the morning than in the afternoon, we could say that when the subject 

is comparatively fresh his resistance is greater and when fatigued less, 
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This result is, however, in conflict with the implication of Waller's diurnal 
curves of conductance, namely that resistance is higher in the afternoon^ 
There is a further implication in his papers that fatigue causes 
rise in resistance. And M. D. Waller speaking of resistance, says 
'' I And . . . that the resistance is mucJi higher when a subject is 

fatigued and will alter with the time of day/' But we can say nothing 
beyond the statement pf our result and its obvious interpretation. As 
to the diurnal curve of resistance, w^e have no sufficient data, since we 
did not test any appreciable number of subjects at diiferent hours of 
the day and for any considerable length of time. An attempt was made, 
as slated above, and two boys were tested at four different hours of the 
day, but since this was not continued for several clays, we are not able 
to make even a tentative generalisation. 

But whatever the piiysiological or chemical processes on which 
resistance depends, the changes in resistance were not absolutely 
arbitrary. There is a certain correlation between the resistance in the 
morning and the afternoon sittings, viz.y *369. It will be recalled that 
the two sittings wore at an interval of about two weeks for the same boy. 
This leads to an inference that resistance depends, ]>artly at least, on 
some physiological condition, fairly stable for each individual and 
undergoing some aiteratioii from |noniing to afternoon. What it may be 
is a physiological problem not w^ithin our scope. 

Another fact to which reference should be made in passing i;^ that 
in certain cases the beam of light reflected by tlie mirror-galvanometer 

remained throughout the experiment quite unsteady moving to and 

fro such as even to affect the accuracy of the experiment. Since such 

unsteadiness, when the physical conditions are constant, could only 
mean mental excitement* with its ebb and flow (as, in fact, the testimony 
of two of our adult subjects, viz., H. C. and R. H. K. shows) we 
thought that such unsteadiness might be an index of high emotivity. 
On calculating, however, the correlation of presence and absence '' 
between high emotivity and the unsteadiness of the spot of light we 
found the coefficient was only ’27. I’hus, though there is some 
connection between these two, we cannot take unsteadiness of the spot 
as denoting high emotivity. 

(c) In an earlier connection the conflicting conclusions reached 

by investigators regarding the question whether the reflex is under 

voluntary control were reviewed. Abramowsky in two experiments 

finds that in some cases at least the reflex is controlled by will as 
indicated by a decrease in the galvanometric deflections. This, he 

• Pet3rson,F. and Jun^, C, Q, characterHe thifl feature a« expresfivo of great 
lability of emotionf. 
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explains, was not due either to familiarity with the stimuli or to purely 

* physical causes but to an act of will the will, like suggestion, working 

directly on the organic sensations. So, he would take the control of the 
reflex as a lest of the strength of the will. This view has found support 
in the theoretical formulations of Baudouin; for, as we have seen, 
the latter quotes Abramowsky's results in support of his own thesis. 
We noticed also that Coleman without any explicit reference to Abra- 
mowsky^s experiments, found he could cojitrol the reflex at will. But, 
on the other hand, Peter.son thinks that the reflex is beyond the control 
of the will, and so does Waller. Neither Gregor nor Radecki could 
succeed in influencing the reaction by volition. 

I As regards the means employed by Abramowsky\s subjects to control 
the reflex, some staled in their introspective reports that they had turned 
attention away from the experiment, while others stated that they had 
occupied their minds with thoughts concerning the stimuli. Abramowsky, 
however, discredits the testimony of those subjects who employed the 
form^er means, and believes that they really were thinking of the stimuli. 
Coleman directed attention on bodily poise and laxity of muscles. Our 
own voluntary attitudes represented these three means and wc found 
that taking up of any of these attitudes caused a deflection of the 
galvanometer, on account perhaps of tlie excitement due to the anticipa- 
tion of stimuli; but this excitement as indicated by the deflection, it 
.should be added, was not as strong as the excitement of the shock when 
the actual stimulus was applied in a passive attitude. Further, when, 
after the attitude is taken, the stimulus is applied the response is not 
so great as the one made while the subject is passive ; this is, perhaps, 
because the structural system of the emotion has already been aroused 
into activity by the attitude with its accompanying excitement, and has, 
thus, partly spent itself. 

As to the comparative merits of the three attitudes, attending to 
coming stimuli was not effective in diminishing the reflex, but, on the 
other hand, increased it. Turning attention on to something extraneous 
to the experiment is more effective than the other two attitudes, probably 
because the pre-occupation of tlie mind with extraneous objects dams up 
emotional associations, which, as we shall note in another place, 
enhance the excitement of the situation. These conclusions are in 
conflict with those of Abramowsky ; but this is what we could say on 
the basis of our very limited experimentation. 

3. Having seen what correlation the emotometer shows between its 
own records on two separate occasions, we have to test its reliabilty by 
applying a further criterion, viz., that of the teacher’s estimates. It 
u T^rnjau’s experience tliui “the teacher’s estimate of a child’s 
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intelligence is much more reliable than that of the average parent: more 
accurate even than that of fthe physician who has not had psycho- 
logical training/' This advantage, he thinks, the teacher mives as over* 
the physician to this psychological training and to his wider experience 
in judging tlie mental performances of children, and as over the parent 
not only to his special training but also to his freedom from the effects 
of parental affection and habituation to the child's mental ira-its. 

" There is no standard of comparison which can surpass or supersede 
the considered estimate of an observant teacher, working daily with 
the individual children over a period of several months or years" 
says Burt. Now, if the estimates furnished by the emotometer 
are accurate one would expect a high correlation between them and 
the teachers' estimates, provided the latter possess fair reliability. But 
the correlation-coefficient furnished by our data is —125; and when the 
separate factors (viz., readiness, intensity, and duration) are examined 
to see if they give us any clues as to this complete independence (or even 
incompatability) we are in no better position, for the correlation -coefficient 
for the emotometer estimates and readiness is —‘259, for intensity ^*054 
(P. E. 0 062), and for duration *054. Even intensity alone, which 
above all others the emotometer is presumed to measure, yields a corre- 
lation less than its probable error. Thus if the teacher’s estimates are 
correct then the emotometer ceases to be of any significance. 

But the reliability-coefficient for the teachers’ estimates of readiness 
is *158, of intensity ‘039, of duration ‘209, and of the pool of these 
three ‘054, although one may doubt the propriety of pooling these 
three together. (The reliability of their estimates of anger is not 
appreciable either ; it is only ‘192. These figures give us pause and 
compel us to suspend our judgment as to the unreliability of the 
emotometer. 

We cannot either say that our teachers do not know their pupils 
and cannot judge their mental make-up. They are all of them experien- 
ced teachers who had charge of the pupils for several months. For, 
when we turn to reliability of their estimates of intelligence qualities, we 
find the co-efficient high enough, viz., 567. It could compare with 
figures given by well-known investigators in intelligence. Webb's 
average reliability coefficient for 140 boys from 4 schools is *52 for 
quickness of apprehension, and *5l for profoundness of apprehension 
(the two qualities we selected) ; Terman's coefficient for 102 pupilg 
is *677 ; Burt’s for special schools (729 children) is *81 and for 
ordinary schools (2,674 children) *<S9; H. Waite's reliability-coeffi- 
cients for 1,405 and 2,018 pairs of judgments of intelligence are *47 
and *50 respectively. Thus, the reliability of our teachers' estimates 
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of general intelligence qualities is fairly high, while that of their estimate 
of general examinational ability is higher still, viz., ‘606. 

If the teachers' estimates of general intelligeiice show fairly high 
reliability then we should expect a positive correlation between their 
estimates (pooled and averaged) and those given by the tests of intel- 
ligence we used. The correlation we obtained is '458. Here again it 
will be interesting to compare it with those found by others. Terman's 
correlation- coefficient for 102 superior chidren is ‘59, and for 1,000 nor- 
mals ‘48; Webb's is '60 for quickness and ‘57 for profoundness of 
apprehension; and Burt’s coefficient for children of 12 years of age is 
*60 for Binet-Simon tests and *74 for his own reasoning tests (with the 
average for all ages of '51 and ‘70 respectively). Thus, the inference 
.we are compelled to draw is that while general intellingence, and much 
more general examinational ability, could be gauged with more or less 
exactness, emotivity is too elusive and subtle for teachers' judgment. It 
only brings home to us the essentially inner character of emotions which 
escape the searching eye of even an observant teacher. '' Here" {i.e , in 
the province of emotions), says Horne, " wc arc in our individuality, in- 
accessible to dearest friend and foe alike." In short, teachers' estimates 

(so far as the emotions even the coarsest of them are concerned) are 

of very doubtful validity* ; and so we are not justified in taking them 
as a criterion and inferring that the emotometer is unreliable. 

It might in }*assing be noticed that a high correlation was found 
between teachers’ estimates of general intelligence and general examin- 
ational ability (viz., 875). Of the two intelligence-qualities, quickness 
of apprehension correlates a little more highly ('857) than profoundness 
('801). Terman’s coefficient for 102 subjects is '70; Webb did not 
include general examinational ability for boys, but the correlations 
between quickness and profoundness of apprehension estimated by 
prefects, and general examinalioiial ability as judged by terminal examin- 
ations, in the case of students are '50 and '77 respectively; while Holling- 
worth found a correlation as low as ‘22 between academic records and 
estimates of intelligence by associates, in the case of junior college 
students, and that of '37 for senior students. \ fairly high correlation 
between intelligence and examinational ability should at all events be 

♦When the unreliability of teachers’ estimates of emotions, which we had found 
was stated in a private conversation to a lecturer in Education, he remarked that 
under the preeent disciplinary conditions in schools teachers have no opportunity 
of judging the emotions of children. This very argument necessitates an objective 
standard, and the question how far the emotometer supplies the want awaits further 
trial at the hands of many more investigators. We have, as stated above, found 
some reliability in its estimates and on this tentative basis our farther conclusions 
reet. 
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expected. But the high degree of relation we found gives room for 
suspicion that our teachers have been unduly influenced by the examin- 
ational ability of their pupils in their estimates of the two intelligence- 
qualities mentioned; and this would seem to confirm Hollingworth's 
qpinion that ** the teacher's estimate is perhaps very likely to be based 
on that sort of intelligence which shows itself in academic performance 
only, since in many cases the acquaintance is limited to contact in 
class-room and laboratory." 

We have also to reinark incidentally that our group tests of intelli- 
gence have been successful. Their correlation with teachers’ estimates 
has been quoted in another connection; with examinational ability it is 
•50. Not only do these positive and fairly appreciable correlations bear 
out the presence of a common factor (Spearman’s “g"), l>ut the higher 
correlation between quickness of apprehension and “g" {viz. '50) as 
compared to that between profoundness of apprehciision and ^'g" (viz., 
•414) supports Webb’s results. [Webb's correlations arc ‘60 for 
quickness, and '57 for profoundness, for tlie boys’ rcaults] . Seeing that 
quickness of apprehension correlates higher with examinational ability 
also, it would not be hazardous to say it gives a better clue to* the 
measure of ''g" than profoundness, so far at least as scliool-boys are 
concerned. 

4. The traditional, and even now tlie popular, view as regards the 
relation of emotion to intelligence is that they are antithetical. Even in 
scientific papers this vi^vv is not seldom espoused. The mind of man, 
says a recent writer, may for purposes of demonstration be com- 
pared to a straight line. At one end of this potential line is reason, at 
the other emotions. But to consider emotioiis more specifically, Binet 
thinks that the degree of intelligence has little to do with fear. 
Turning to more recent investigators we do not find any explicit 
statement on this point. Termau appears to regard emotivity and 
intelligence as independent and so also Burt. But M. D. Waller work- 
ing with the psychogalvanic reflex, has something to say about this 
relation. The problem she placed before herself was " to seek a possible 
correlation between intellectual cfflcieucy (^s measured by examination) 
and emotive response to various stimuli." She divides her 73 students 
into two classes.— 1 and 2— .according to the results of an hour's examin- 
ation in physics, and then coi;ppares the emotive responses to several 

fear-stimuli— J ideational and 4 sensory .made by members of the one 

group with those made by members of the other. Her general conclusion 
is that " an intellectual cfflcieucy is in some degree associated with 
higher nervous sensitiveness as measured by the electrical emotive 
response for different stimuli." She does not, liowever, state the exact 
degree of correlation she fouiid. 5 
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;Our results; .^how a correlaticni of *354 between the cstim' 4 tes 
iurnished by tests of intelligence and those by the emotometer.* The 
•correlation between examinational ability and anotivity is *307, and that 
between the teachers' estimates of general intelligence and emotivity as 
measured by the emotometer is *259. The correlation between the pool 
of those three together (viz,, intelligence tests, teachers' estimates of 
intelligence and those of examinational ability) and emotivity as fur- 
nished by the emotometer is *338. Thus though Miss Waller's conclu- 
sions were based on such an unreliable estimate as an hour's examination 
in physics, yet we must in view of our results confirm her conclusion. 
It is not only with permanence of mood as Webb and Terman 
have shown that intelligence is to some extent correlated, but also 
with the intensity of emotion which, above everything else, the emoto ^ 
meter measures. 

There is another point in this connection which we should notice. 
Starch found that giving the signal (for the ringing of a bell) 
without actual ringing was followed on an average by a greater deflec- 
tion than the actual ringing. Waller repeatedly emphasises the point 
that threat, for instance, of a burn is more effective tlian the burn itself, 
the lighting of a match than the application of the match to the free 
hand; and in one place remarks that he found as a rule, but not 
as an invariable rule, that oflicers (in military service) and members of 
the literary, artistic, and scientific professions give a relatively high 
response to the imaginary excitation, whereas manual workers and 
privates to the real stimulus. He, however, finds numerous exceptions 
and emphasises the need of statistics for a large number of cases, system- 
atically measured, before any rule can be regarded as valid. Miss 
Waller furnishes some statistical evidence regarding this closer relation 
between ideational fear and intelligence or intellectual efficiency " as 
she calls it. '*The ratio of the response to ' suggestion stimuli ' (ap- 
prehension and questions), to the response to physical sensation (noise, 
burn, smell)," she says, "is relatively greater for class 1." Our 
results bear out this conclusion also. The coefficient of correlation 
between estimates by intelligence tests and the total response to the four 
ideational stimuli is *429, while tlial between the fonner and the total 
response to four sensory stimuli is *259. If the ideational form of fear 
correlates significantly with "g," the explanation is not far to sc'ek. In 
such cases ii will be ideational elaboration of the threat with all the 

* Webb, who include* readiness to show fear in the face of bodily danger 
among emotional qualities of his list, finds a positive correlation of *26 between 
it and general intelligence. Thongh distinct, readiness and intensity are likely to 
go togeiheK So this indirectly supports our rejiall. 
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richness of association that accounts for greater responsiveness; and 
greater ideational elaboration is, we suppose, one of the marks of higher 
intelligence. 

This conclusion is further supported by the emotive responses of 
our adult subjects. As already noted, the median emotive response to 
ideational stimuli was in their case about 2 ‘4 times that to sensory 
stimuli, while it was only IT times in the case of children. This greater 
disparity would seem to be an index of the differentia in intellectual 
development in the two cases. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that Prideaux also 
thinks that there is some correlation between intellectual development and 
the reactions to the two different classes of stimuli. The greater the 
intellectual development he says " the more pronounced arc the re- 
actions to ideational stimuli.'" . . . ** It is certainly my experience,'' 

he adds, " that the reactions in subjects of poor intellect, as evidenced 
by their low standard at school, are rarely so marked as in my intellec- 
tual subjects." He cites also Claparede who obtained no reflex in 
the case of four idiots even after painful stimuli. The conflij.ling 
observation of Gregor and Gorn which Prideaux quotes, in which 
they obtained normal reactions to sensory stimuli from an idiot, does not 
militate greatly against this trend of opinion, because it says nothing of 
ideational stimuli. Since ideational stimuli, as wc have also found, 
correlates moie highly, evidence on this point should carry greater weight. 
Clinical evidence regarding the low psychogalvanic reaction in cases where 
there has been deterioration of the cerebral cortex also lends support to 
the conclusion regarding the relation of intelligence and response to idea- 
tional stimuli. 

5. A positive correlation between intelligence and emotivity leads 
us to another consideration, namely, the connection of temperamental 
instability and intelligence. The problem of temperamental instability 
lately brought into the foreground as the basis of juvenile delinquency 
lias received some amount of consideration at the hands of experimental 
psychologists. We had no opportunity of examining delinquent subjects, 
so that problem is beyond the purview of this paper. We are, nevertheless, 
concerned with a mild incipient form of it in what are commonly called 
breaches of school discipline; and vrhat applies to the more serious form 
will apply mutatis mutandis to the milder. 

Binet and Simon were perhaps the first to study the unstable 
child from the pedagogical standpoint. Though they distinguish three 
types among tlic abnormal, viz., the defective in intelligence, the ill- 
balanced, and the mixed type, even in cases of the pure ill-balanced they 
find an intdiectual retardation of ?^bout a year. Goddard^ Healy, 
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Wallin> Ternaan, and others lay greater or less emphasis on the factor of 
low inteUigcnce, Burt, however, regards instability, when ihnatc, as 
due to excess of emotion; he discounts the factor of low intelligence, and 
complains that '' the share contributed by mental defect has unquestion- 
ably been magnified/' But though he theoretically regards instability as 
due to congenital instability in the central factor common to all emotions, 
which he elsewhere postulates, and says A person may show a definite 
instability of temperament, but a normal or nearly normal intellect," 
he qualifies his statement and says also " the distinction between these 

two contrasted aspects of the mind ^the intellectual and the emotional 

is not rigid or complete " ; only tliat to disprove deficiency in intelligence 
is not necessarily to disprove mental deficiency in all its forms. With 
the plausibility of his theoretical considerations we are not concerned; 
his results and conclusion agree with those of other investigators. " On 
an average " he concludes, " the delinquents are retarded by nearly two 
years in general intelligence/' He does not tell us in how many cases 
excess of emotionality alone was responsible for instability. 

^Our problem, we stated, was not juvenile delinquency in its legal 
sense, but mere temperamental instability that causes embarrassment to 
the teacher. We sought by the method of “ coefficient of presence and 
absence " to find out if those pupils who were reported as showing any 
of the common symptoms of instability were those whom the emotometer 
gave a high place in emotivity. The coefficient obtained (according to the 
formula given by Whipple) w^as —‘39. But the same for the two qualities, 
viz., instability and low intelligence (as measured by the tests) is *19. 
Though the latter figure is not so big as one in the case of delinquents 
is likely to be (in fact, Burt's coefficient by a similar formula, for delin- 
quency and mental deficiency is ’33), instability and high emotivity at any 
rate do not have any tendency to go together. So we might tentatively 
conclude that instability is not in the main due to excess of emotionality 
but rather to defect of that control which in nonnal cases is imposed by 
intelligence. Wehrliu says " Cases seem to occur which are essentially 
marked out by incapacity for concaitration w^here the intellectual weak- 

ness expresses itself chiefly by its great associative superficiality. In- 
dividuals of this kind frequently show strong social instability . . /' 

And Wallin referring to the intelligence level of ** disciplinary cases," 
says " that it is particularly the backward pupil who creates the problem 
of discipline in the schools, is in harmony with the observation of 
Katherine B. Davis. . . Siie has called attention to the fact that it 

is the borderline cases which cause the most trouble in institutions, 90% 
of the disciplinary troubles being attributed to them." Even in cases of 
Strong emotionality an average intelligence should be able to control the 
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inner dynamic forces when they contribute to social inefficiency, and 
harness them to right ends. But when intelligence is below the normal 
level, social situations are not properly apperceived, consequences not 
correctly appreciated, and impulse has free play. The outbreaks," 
says Terraan, “ are not so much due to the overpowering strength of 
impulses as to the weakening of controls/' The compelling nature of 

children's emotions which that great student of childhood Stanley Hall 

^brings home to us may be explained also according to this view; they 
are compelling not because they are stronger than adults’ but because the 
controlling power is weaker than that in tlie case of the latter. 

There is another point in this connection which emerges from our 
data. We found a fairly appreciable negative association between 
instability and general examinational ability, viz., — '49. Burt and 
Terraan also think that instability is largely responsible for educational 
deficiency. (Burt’s coefficient of association between delinquency and 
educational deficiency is ‘71) If there is any connection at all between 
low intelligence and instability, the educational backwardness of the 
unstable finds a ready explanation. Low intelligence, it is well ku^wn, 
implies still lower educational ability, because other factors also that 
hamper educational efficiency go with it; and these disturbing factors are 
accentuated in the unstable. It should not surprise us then, when ac- 
cording to our data the association between instability and educational 
deficiency is 2 J times as great as that between instability and low intelli- 
gence. * 

6. We have next to consider what relation emotivity hears to gener- 
al bodily activity. Do the highly emotional (our enquiry is narrowed 
to fear alone) conform to the traditional description, and have 
as Ribot says " as their special characteristic the exclusive pre- 
dominance of sensibility " at the expense of bodily activity, or, are they 
" like machines always in motion exhibiting their emotional capacity 
in general bodily activity? Our result does not favour the one view or 
the other; we only get a small correlation of 192. So that we might say 
that practically bodily activity is no index of one's emotivity. But bodi- 
ly activity correlates more highly with general intelligence, the coefficient 
being *259. We can, therefore, say that children with normal emotivity 
and intelligence are inclined to be active, t 

* It might b > ju8t noted here that a boy of 12 yean, who wai notoriouily ill- 
balauocd, wa« tested by Dr. LI- Wynn Jones and his intelligence appraised at HI 
years (I, Q.-71); he was found exceedingly weaken the scholastic side. Wo 
tested his emotivity with the same procedure we had been testing normal children 
with, and found that though he stood high in our list, ho was by no means the 
highest. A sin de case cannot, however, lend much support to any conclusion. 

t Webb, as stated i^bove, includes only “ leadioess to show fear in the face of 
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7. Lastly, as to character we found our teachers were not guided 
in their estimates by the examinational capacity or the general intelli- 
gence of their pupils. There is a correlation of *291 between general 
intelligence as estimated by tlie tests and excellence of character as rated 
by the teachers (see the questionnaire). But there is the same degree of 
correlation between the latter and emotivity. I’his evidence would seem 
to show that excellence of character, intelligence, and emotivity have 
some common factor; and it seems that further research on this point is 
desirable. 

Summary or Results and Conclusions. 

(1) Since the readings furnished by the emotometer are in 
general agreement with adult introspective reports, and since also there 
is a fairl)^ high correlation between its estimates even at some interval 
of time, it may be regarded at present as the most accurate and reliable 
instrument for measuring emotions. 

(2) There is no relation between the initial resistance of the sub- 
ject and his emotivity, 

•(3) Resistance of the hand varies considerably from day to day 
and also at different hours of the day. Nevertheless, there is a tend- 
ency for a group of subjects to retain their relative position from day to 
day. 

(4) There is very little relation between the unsteadiness of the 
spot of light and high emotivity, so that one cannot say that because a 
subject shows emotional lability during the course of the experiment 
he is highly emotional. 

( 5 ) So far as wc could conclude from the very limited experiment- 
ation carried out, turning attention on to something extraneous to the 
experiment was the most effective attitude for diminishing the reflex. 

(6) Though teachers can judge the general intelligence of their 
pupils with fair accuracy, they are greatly at a loss in estimating emo- 
tional capacity. 

(7) Of the two intelligence qualities, quickness of apprehension is 
a more accurate criterion of g,’' in the case of boys, than profoundness 
of apprehension. 

(8) Intelligence and emotivity are to some extent correlated, and 
this correlation is greater for the ideational form than for the sensory. 

(9) Temperamental instability seems less due to high emotivity 

booily danger** in the list of emotional qualities he investigated. The correlation 
he finds between this and (a) ** degree of bodily activity during schools hours,** and 
{b) ** degree of bodily activity in pursuit of pleasure ** is — -48 and — 1*05 respective- 
ly, with an average for both of — *76, The correlation between general intelligence 
and the two qualities mentioned is *57 and '26 respectively, with an average of 

The hret average is in oondict wi|h our result and seems bear out Bibo^ 
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than to low intelligence. Even normal emotionality with less intelligence- 
control is likely to result in outbreaks which are socially reprehensible. 

(10) This low intelligence and its detrimental effects on the moral 
side might account for the educational backwardness of the unstable 
child. 

(11) Though intelligence goes to some extent witii general bodily 
activity, emotivity is not antithetical to it. 

(12) Excellence of character is as much connected with emotion- 
ality as with intelligence (is as much, in popular phraseology, an affair 
of the head as of the heart) ; and the inter-correlations among these three 
seem to indicate the presence of a common factor. 


M. Sultan Mohiyuddin. 



THE MODERNiSxVf OF PLATO. 


Few epigrams have had such a triumpiiaut career of popularity as 
the one of Schlegel that every man is born either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian, and yet, as is the usual fate of epigrams, it expresses but a 
misleading half-truth. Through centuries Plato has been branded as a 
visionary, who disdains the vulgar details of every-day life, and finds the 
joy of his existence only in contemplation of, and devotion to, the world 
of Ideas, supersensous, existing apart, a blaze of light and inspirations, 
from which all but the privileged race of philosophers are rigidly 
excluded. Aristotle on the other hand has been pictured as a man of hard 
facts with his gaze constantly fixed on the ground, unallured by the 
attractions of a world beyond, wholly devoted to the possible and the 
actual, and callous to the fruitless charms of Utopias. This vivid con- 
trast has sunk deep in the popular consciousness. But it is entirely the 
outcome of a hasty generalisation, born partly of a puritanical suspicion 
of Plato's sublime imagination and partly of an admiration for Aristo- 
tle's hard crabbed style with its imposing array of historic facts. 
The contrast is really only an illusion. A close comparative study of 
the two masters reveals a surprising conformity of views. In no depart- 
ment of metaphysics, ethics, or politics are Aristotle's views entirely 
original. They are taken up from Plato, and presented in a scientific 
garb. The metaphysics of form and matter, 'the ethical doctrine of virtue 
as essentially a mean or moderation, the political doctrine of royalty and 
aristocracy as the best forms of government or the classification of states 
on the double basis of number and quality, not to mention a host of 
other minor details, are all to he found in Plato. Nor is it true to say 
that Plato was not interested in the hard realities of life. Far from it, 
he understood them only too well, and hence was all the more eager to 
put politics on a sound basis. Nothing disgusted him more than the 
ignorance of statesmen, who above all should be men of wisdom and 
virtue. He was profoundly dissatisfied with all forms of existing states. 
That is the gravamen of his complaint in the Republic and in Alcibi- 
ades / he expresses his dissaffection even with Pericles, whom after-ages 
have regarded as the greatest of the Athenian statesmen, Pericles is 
condemned as a mere rhetorician, who mixed with philosophers, but failed 

to catch the philosophic spirit. Thus Socrates exhorts his young friend 

40 
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Alcibiades to give up his ignorance and qualify liimself for statesman- 
ship with a high degree of education. My good friend," Socrates is made 
to say, " you are wedded to ignorance of the most disgraceful kind," for 
as the wisdom of the statesman is the highest, so liis ignorance is the 
worst. Now and again he feels tempted to speak of earthly affairs in 
disparaging terras, but invariably he proves himself a loyal son of mother 
Eartli. He would force all the wise men to cry halt to their studies at a 
certain point, and to betake themselves to the responsibility of ruling, for 
the guidance of a state is of too sacred a character to be entrusted to any 
hands but the best. Plato was no visionary. Even when he knew what 
would be the best, he was not dead to its limitations and its difficulties. 
He was prepared for the second best compromises, and this explains the 
difference between the Republic and the Laws. He knew that ideals 
have their worth, for they electrify men into activity. In the Apology 
Socrates is made to picture himself as " that gadfly which God has 
attached to the state." Ideals are gadflies, goading men in an upward 
direction, so as to approximate as much as possible to the ideal. But he 
did not fail to realise that even ideals have to be adapted to the hardness 
of facts. 

Platonism has an undying significance, for it personates the spirit of 
truth, of justice, of freedom of thought. The lofty words that Plato puts 
in the mouth of Socrates in the Apology may without exaggeration be 
appropriated to Plato himself. " Think only of the truth of my words, 
and give heed to that." (II, p. 110). Again "I would rather die 
having spoken after iny manner, than speak in your manner and live. 

. . . . The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid death, but to avoid 

unrighteousness." (p. 132), With a serenity that is born of divinity 
Socrates courts martyrdom, and if Athens had been inclined to commit a 
sin against Plato too he would have died as clieerfully as his master,; 
This is the greatness of the man, and this comm.uids our admiration. In 
the spirit of truth Plato is prepared to be led whithersoever the argument 
leads. A living relentless logic unenclosed in the iron frame of syllo- 
gisms, led him to discoveries which men long delighted in branding as 
unconventional and immoral, but his loyalty to truth was greater than 
his fear of men. Thus it is that his theories infinitely in advance of his 
age fell on a barren soil. It is only in recent years that his two 
great paradoxes of the equality of sexes and communism have been dis- 
cussed not by isolated thinkers but by large masses of men as political 
possibilities. Ev^ his third great paradox of the rule of philosophers 
(wise men) would be now accepted by all in essence. We want experts 
in all departments, and governments, which are the supreme concern of 
humanity, cannot be left to any but the expert statesmen. If their func- 
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tioii is usurped by the tyrant or the demagogue, woe betide the state! 
Thus it is that there is a peculiar appropriateness in speaking of the 
modernism of Plato. He was the first modernist in the history of the 
world with the vision of a seer and the voice of a prophet, a modernist 
l:>efore modernism. In spirit he belongs to modern Europe, and though 
twenty-three centuries divide him from our age, we can hail him as a 
leader in the timeless democracy of truth, more than many of our living 
contemporaries buried in their own aiitedeluvian snobbish magnihcence- 
But before I proceed to speak of Plato as a modernist, we may linger for 
a while on the meaning of modernism. 

The terrific unrest of our own age both in politics and ecohomics is 
the inevitable consequence of the historical evolution of the world. The 
► self-centred egoism of the Greek city-states was effectually shattered by 
tlie arms of Maccdon and Rome. The Roman law and the person of the 
Emperor gave a political unil> to Europe, which has not yet been lost. 
Christianity cemented still further the political and geographical ties so 
that the combined influence of Grxco-Rome and Christianity has made 
it possible for us to speak of a European or Western civilisation. But 
the historical accident of Imperial Christianity cast the democratic reli- 
gion of Christ into an aristocratic mould, and the interests of the church 
were identified with the interests of wealth and power. I'hc autocracy 
of the church killed science and philosophy alike, but the breezy resur- 
rection of old Greccian classics at the time of the Renaissance gave a 
new lease of life to culture. The Renaissance introduced a widening 
outlook on life, which lessened the gorgou-like glamour of the church 
and paved the way for the Reformation. Although the immediate effect 
of this great religious movement was an unrestrained absolutism of 
kings and princes, it familiarised the minds of the people with the 
ideas of dissent and revolt, and it bore fruit in the straggles between 
the Stuarts and the Parliament in England, and still more when the 
excesses of a corrupt regime produced the cataclysm of the French 
Revolution. In the midst of an orgy of popular enthusiasm was modern- 
ism born with the liberty and happiness of the individual as the 
pivot of its teaching. The course of time has but thrown into vivid 
contrast the extreme misery of the poor and the luxuries of the rich, and 
the era of the French Revolution marked the beginning of their humanity. 
The whole of the nineteenth century was a century of comprcMniscs, of 
alternate repression and conciliation of popular demands, and conciliaticai 
till the beginning of the 20th century saw labour established as a political 
force, and the end of the last war has made it clear that the future belongs 
to labour. Socialism may be a perplexing word, as it stands for so many 
various ideas, but its essence is to be found in a desire to be equitable, to 
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make life worth living for all, to introduce an era of peace and harmony. 
This is the cardinal faith of socialism, even though as a phase of transi- 
tion a certain amount of rancour and class-war has become inevitable. 
If we steer clear of confounding socialism with anarchism, wc cannot but 
find much in it that is worthy of admiration and even of acceptance. 

Side by side with tlie revolt of labour has proceeded steadily the 
feminist movement, having as its goal the assertion of the complete 
equality of men and women. With a prophetic statesmanship the leaders 
of tlie movement first broke dowm the sex barriers in connection with 
education in all its grades. Thanks to the war, even Oxford, ** the 
home of lost causes and impossible loyalties/' has thrown open her 
degrees to women, and Cambridge with iier more liberal traditions was 
bound to follow suit. In the wake of higher education has followed 
the feminist invasion of professions. Legislatures liave recognised the 
political personality of women. Even the hoary institution of marriage 
has not been left untouched. Its weak points have been discussed and 
painted in vivid colours. Wife as the property of her husband, wife 
as the instrument of man's pleasure, wife as the household drudge, all 
these conceptions have been rent to tatters, and silently a great social 
upheaval is raging in our age. Who shall say whither it leads? Such is 
modernism. It is our conviction that the movement is in essence 
healthy, though it would have to be sorrowfully admitted that a good 
many of its details would be positively harmful to humanity. The 
reason for this discrepancy is struck by the keynote of modernism : its 
emphasis on the freedom of human spirit. Even modern socialism 
however paradoxical it may sound, is at bottom individualism. All the 
ideas of progress have been actuated by the desire to secure the happi - 
ness of individuals, and the permanent interests of society and states 
have often been lost sight of. To recognise the right of a man to work 
as little as possible, to recognise the right of forcibly limiting the output 
of even the best men, as has been done in so many trade unions, to 
recognise the right of a man or a woman to marry or not to marry as 
they choose ; to recognise the right of a couple to breed or not to breed 

children at their sweet will an absolute recognition of these rights is 

fundamentally opposed to the ideas of social solidarity and social wel- 
fare. It is here that the enormous superiority of the views of Plato 
comes out. He throws all the emphasis of his art on the state, and 
although he is as much desirous as any modernist to see the rule ot 
justice established in the state, the conception of individual liberty is 
always modified by a consideration of the wider interests of the state. 

We have been so far speaking of conditions in Europe and America. 
But our remarks implicitly apply to Indi^ md Japan as well. The 
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force of destiny ^or shall we say tiie genius of science and the adventuT** 

^ ous spirit of the West ^liave -linked the East and the West. Movements 

in the West inevitably travel to the East, and modernism is budding even 
in our midst. The strikes of Bombay, the labour discontent of Madras, 
the growing sense of self-respect of the depressed classes, tlie awakening 
of our women with their social and political demands, all these are but 
an earnest of acute problems yet to come. We shall have to face these 
questions and we share with Plato the conviction that such problems 
can be solved only by a statesmanship based on a knowledge of humanity 
and the human past. Perhaps the recommendations of Plato will appeal 
to Indians even more than to the modern Europeans with their Christian 
legacy of individualism, for the former have been willing slaves of 
• society, of social conventions grown hoary with age and petrified through 
inertia. It is only recently that they have been awakened from their 
dogmatic slumber by the new ideas of emancipation of the human spirit, 
which after all has been the greatest boon conferred on the East by the 
West. Modernism is healthy, provided we keep to some central domi- 
natiivg principle, which will put humanity higher than individual 
happiness, and not allow ourselves to run away with the minor details 
of a great systematic programme of human evolution. 

Those who brand Plato as a visionary often seem to forget that 
his two great political dialogues: i\\t Republic and the LawSy were 
written with an eye to the problems of his own age, which in several 
ways resemble the problems of our own times. Solon had laid the 
foundations of democracy at Athens, but it was not till the dominating 
genius of Pericles swayed the Assembly at Athens that the democracy 
flourished in all its glory. It was a democracy, however, that was the 
willing tool of Pericles himself. From 463-429 B.C. the Athenian 
constitution presented the interesting spectacle of the will of one man 
working through the votes of an assembly. Pericles with the vision 
of a statesman saw through the enormous weakness of straggling 
city-states, which constituted the political ideal of the Hellenic world, 
but which were ill-suited to meet the pressure of Persian kings with 
the resources of a large empire at their back. The force of politics 
even before the time of Pericles had produced the Confederacy of 
Delos with Athens at its head. The immediate effect of it was to 
save Greece from the domination of Persia. But the fear of Persia was 
by no means extinct. The confederacy still continued, and when 
Pericles became the leading citizen in Athens, he used the confederacy 
as an instrument of Athenian imperialism. Imperialism was foreign to 
the spirit and traditions of Greece, and hence it was no wonder that 
the policy of Pericles rqqsed the jealousies and suspicions of other 
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Greecian states. Sparta as the traditional foe of Athens sought to 
destroy her power, and the Peloponnesian War was die result. The war 
began in 431 B.C. Perciles after a brief spell of unpopularity was once 
again at the head of aftairs, but in 429 B.C. he died. The war went 
against Athens and the brilliant work of Pericles was undone. As is 
usual in such cases of disaster his memory suffered and democracy was 
held responsible for the misfortunes of Athens. Plato was born in 427 
B. C and his childhood synchronised with the anxious days of the war< 
He grew up in the midst of a disappointing social environment, and it 
was no wonder if in the midst of disasters lie could appreciate neither 
the greatness of Pericles as a stateman nor the worth of democracy as 
a form of government. He grew up an aristocrat, but liis aristocracy 
was the aristocracy of wisdom, of philosophers, who were the servants 
of the state in the highest sense of the term, and who were pledged to 
subserve the highest interests of the state. The people as rulers had 
been weighed In the balance and found wanting. But Plato did not forget 
their rights. ** There are to be no beggars in the state/ ^ he says in the 
Laws (V., p. 325) and whether in the form of communism of property 
as in the Republic, or in the form of equal division of land as in the 
Laws he provided for the economic wants of his citizens, and this it is 
which makes his teaching in spite of its aristocratic bias so akin to 
modern socialism. Adopting the broad definition of socialism as given 
by Mr. Bliss as that principle of society according to . which the 
community as a whole, fraternally organised, should collectively own and 
co-operatively operate land and capital for the equitable good of all,^' 
we cannot fail to sec how near the soul of socialism Platonism is. 
We cannot but adopt this view of socialism, however much the partisans 
of vested interests may seek to decry it as class-war or as the tyranny 
of the majority. The voice of labour is bound to be heard and it was 
heard by Plato. The economic situation in that age was as strikingly 
acute as it is now. Agrarian disaffection was rife, and the contrast 
between wealth and poverty was sought to be heroically remedied by 
Plato by reducing trade and currency to the narrowest limits possible. 
A disastrous war always intensifies economic discontent, raises the 
question of utilising the abilities of women even for military purposes 
and fosters dissatisfaction with the existing governments. In all these 
respects our age resembles Athens at the end of Die Peloponnesian 
War. 

It would be interesting to dwell on the most important points of 
resemblance between the problems of the age of Plato and those of ours. 
We shall briefly take up the three chief topics of labour, women and 
government. 
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I. The nightmare of economic oppression has been the legacy of 
the Industrial Revolution to our age, and though its cruelties have been 
to a considerable extent modified by the Factory Legislation, the lot of an 
average working class man to-day is nothing but a continual struggle 
against poverty and the spectre of unemployment. Socialism aims at 
the reduction of this struggle for existence. It fights for a living wage, 
which would enable a man to live in decency, to marry at the right age 
and bring up a respectable family. The monotony of specialised occupa- 
tion has become a tyranny in tlie case of working men, and the growth 
of education has but accentuated their growing sense of weariness of 
life. As fur back as 1848 the Communist manifesto of Karl Marx and 
Engels struck the keynote of revolt. Let the ruling classes tremble at 
a Communistic revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. Working men of all countries, 
unite.'’ Lasalle ended his last speech with this fervent exhortation : 
** If I am set aside, may some avenger and successor arise out of my 
bones ! May this powerful national movement of civilisation not fail 
with my person, but may the conflagration which I have kindled spread 
farther and farther, so long as a single one of you still breathes." 
(Quoted on p. 63 in Russell's German Social Democracy) , History 
will attest that the teachings of Marx and Lasalle by no means fell on 
barren soil. They have kindled the fires of labour unrest, as the 
message of their leaders often came with a note of sullen defiance. As 
a result of their arduous agitation, minimum hours of work, old age 
pensions, insurance, have all become facts in the economic world, and the 
demand for a minimum wage is the rage of the day. 

Historians of Greece point out in unmistakable terms the perils of the 
economic situation in ancient Greece and thus lend a support to Marx's 
economic interpretation of all history. But we have nothing to suggest 
the tone of revolt in the utterances of ancient labour, as we find in the 
passionate denunciations of Kropatkin and Bakunin. Nevertheless 
Plato was touched by this economic distress. The existence of disaffec- 
tion militated against his notion of the harmony of the state. He knew 
inner disunion to be the mother of all political disorders, and he conceiv- 
ed it to be the higliest duty of the stale to look after the most elementary 
wants of all citizens. Even in the Republic although the communism of 
prop irty does not seem to be recommended in * connection with all the 
citizens, but is restricted to the guardians or the rulers of the state alone 
it was made the duty of the guardians to look after the needs of the 
people. In the Laws he explicitly lays down that all the citizens are to 
get equal lots of land, and no citizen is allowed to accumulate wealth more 
hau five times the value of a single lot. Excess of wealth and excess of 
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poverty are again and again branded as tlic two great evils, and this is 
exactly the idea of modern socialists. Plato's ren^cdy of equal division 
of land is no longer possible to the same extent, though even now the 
peasant tenements of France show how much a spirit of fairness can do. 
But if the land problem cannot be Platoiiically solved, in the industries 
tine application of Platonic principles is perfectly possible, and would be 
practicable, once the employers realise, as the large-hearted Owen did, 
that their primary function is not to accumulate wealth, which they do 
not know bow to spend, but to develop the resources of their country so 
as to bring greater means of employment and greater means of comfort 
and enjoyment to the masses. It is important to note that in Plato the 
half-hearted absolutism of the Middle Ages or of the Reformation period 
finds no echo. Still less do we find in him any sympathy for the crude 
individualistic laissez-faire economics of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Europe groaned for well-nigh a hundred years under the 
tyrannical shibboleth of the Iron Law of Wages and a perverse attitude 
of the state to the most pressing needs of its citizens. The gods of 
Epicurus could not have been more thoroughly indifferent to the woes, of 
a humanity, in which the rich got richer and the poor got poorer, than 
the snug self-satisfaction of European statesmen in their defence of 
vested interests. Justice has been ruthlessly sacrificed to the theoretic 
ipse dixUs of political economy. The politics of the future will have to 
amend the economics of the past. But in Plato politics is all along the 
master of economics, and the wisdom of the guardians was a guarantee 
for the justice of applied economics. If there is any defect to-day in the 
socialistic creed, it is to be found in an exaggerated emphasis on the mere 
economic factors of life ; mere economic considerations seem tos way too 
much their counsels, and it is this exaggeration which needs to be soften- 
ed by an application of Platonic teaching of an all round development 
of men in a state. 

II. The woman problem is perhaps the most difficult problem wc 
have to face. For centuries woman has been regarded as a piece of 
chattel. In practice she has often been the dictator at home ; in theory 
and in law she has been bound to obey her husband. The inequality 
of the sexes has been the rule in all walks of life. Given in marriage 
without the consideration of the desires of her own heart she has been 
the passive recipient of her lord'a kicks or caresses as his whim die* 
tated. The modern woman has consciously rebelled against this re- 
pression. She persists in figuring as man's equal, and it is not a mere 
theoretical equality she would be satished with. As a consequence slie 
has achieved that equality, but an awkward situation has already 
arisen, and will be more acutely felt as time goes on. The economic 
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independence of women has brought in its train an unwillingness to marry 
and to face the responsibilities of a family. As a consequence the 
birth-rate has shown an alarming rate of decrease and the streets of 
Europe and America have been literally strewn with prostitutes, who at 
one time had perhaps in them the making of excellent mothers. De- 
vastated families, separated couples, abandoned wives, divorced hus- 
bands are no more exceptional. Even yet advanced feminists direct 
their battering-rams to break down the barriers of a life-long marriage. 
Freedom to marry, freedom to separate, are their w'ar-cry. In the 
meantime one tan but wonder what about society ? No writer of any 
standing so far as I am aware, has advocated free love, and this is 
something to be thankful for. Their reforms aim at making the whole 
institution of marriage more elastic, but in practice this elasticity may 
any day degenerate into an irresponsible wooing and wedding, and a 
stable family 'life would be so difficult as to make the lot of children 
a fearfully unhappy one. Nowhere lias the individualism of modernism 
had such a disastrous effect on society as the growing revolt of woman. 
Her Royalty to her sex has transgressed all bounds. 

There is a sense of justice in so far as a v/oman rebels against 
men making of her a '' mere instrument of production,'' or against her 
legal slavery to men. These have been serious defects, and they have 
retarded social development. We must admit her right to marry him 
alone w^hom she can love and since the ideas of economic independence 
have been deep-rooted in the minds of our modern women, we would 
admit her riglit to a definite share in her husband's income, as is the 
case in France, and we would admit her right to be a mother when 
she wills and consistently with her health. But all these rights depend 
upon her acceptance of her duty to marry and to contribute to the con- 
tinuance of society. She has a right to assert her humanity, her in- 
dividuality ; she has a right to the application of the Kantian Impera- 
tive to her case : Treat a human being always as an end, never as 
a means." But she has these rights only within the sacred sanctuary 
of society, and the continuance of her rights depends on the continu- 
ance of that society. Anything that injures the permanent interests 
of society injures the interests of women themselves. Hence it is that 
the feminist movement in its extreme radicalism practically amounts to 
race suicide, and is fraught with the greatest danger. 

The woman problem in the Athens of Plato's day was not acute. 
The social position of women was low, but the women were so 
sedulously kept from education that they did not become conscious of 
their degradation. Even a citizen of the eminence of Demosthenes could 
unblushiiigly say that every man requires besides his wife at least two 
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mistresses/ and Pericles could only advise women " not to show more 
weakness than is natural to her sex in a great glory, and not to be 
talked about for good or for evil among men. t'" But the position that 
was denied to Athenian women was awarded to the Helairae and the 
education prohibited to Athenian women was welcomed witli avidity 
in the Hetairae. The greatest Athenians did not disdain to mix with 
these women. Aspasia's personality is as famous as that of Pericles 
whom she always inspired to high deeds, and Socrates himself did not 
fail to admit the wisdom of Diotima of Mantineia in the Symposium 
lo whom he attributes his views on love. This phase of Athenian 
life constitutes a most interesting and a most perplexing comment on 
Athenian mentality. Probably it was the great vivacity and wisdom of 
these stranger women that impressed Plato with the great possibilities 
that lie embedded in the nature of women. Thus it is that he must 
have come to proclaim with an unmistakable emphasis the equality of 
the sexes. But let it be noted by our modern women that while Plato 
recognised their right to occupy any position whatsoever in the state, 
he gave absolute powers to the guardians to compel them to marry and 
thus do their duty by their state. Unfortunately so far the state has 
not fulfilled all its moral obligations to mothers and children as Plato 
desired. But his ideal is not dead. A ray of liope comes from the 
Russia of to-day. The Bolshevist Russia is not quite as bad a place 
as wc have l)een often tempted to believe, if the evidence of Mv. Goodes, 
the special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian is to be 
believed. The improved condition^ and pay of the workers, men 
and women” a])pears to have relieved Moscow of open prostitution and 
in connection with children he writes that ” there is no country in the 
world where more care, money and thought arc bestowed on the child- 
ren by the Government than in Russia to-day. To the age of 17 their 
wants in the way of food are supplied gratis on the level of the highest 
category of rations. Their shows, theatres and amusements arc a special 
care. Colonies had been formed in the country to which great num- 
bers were drafted in the summer for reasons at once educational and 
psychological and the care begins before they are born.” (Cf. Capital 
22nd Nov. 1919). 

We do not know how far this picture is exact, but it admirably 
expresses all that Plato would have desired, and with the return of 
normal times the much-hated Bolshevism of to-day may yet play as 
great a part in the regeneration of the world as the French Revolution 
did a hundred years ago. 

* C£, £)lokiiifloii*8 Tht (hetk View of L%fk, p» 177, 

t Cf, l>iokin6on*f2’Ae<?r«eifc of Life, p.T70. 
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III. It is when we come to speak of politics and govemmcni that 
prima facie Plato appears to have no modernist element. Democracy 
he despises ; it is the royalty of the ideal statesman or at least an aris- 
tocracy of a few men of virtue and wisdom that he wants. There is no 
doubt a good deal is to be said in favour of his views, but the whole trend 
of modern political development has been against him. Plato, had he 
lived in the nineteenth century, might have been horrified at Abraham 
Lincoln's extolling democracy as the government of the people for the 
people by the people. He had not faith in the capacity of the people at 
large to be the rulers, though in the Laws his regime tends towards 
democracy with wise modifications. 

There is another point in Plato’s politics which is of peculiar 
interest, since the world has veered round to his stand-point, though not 
without benefiting from the varied political experience extending over 
twenty-two centuries. True to the traditions of his country Plato was 
entirely in favour of city-states. Huge country-states were beyond the 
range of his sympathies. He would have branded them as bar- 
barous, for he regarded the feeling of fellowship as the most important 
pofttical requirement, and such a feeling is not possible in huge states. 
Oddly enough modern socialists attempt to set up the city-state as the 
political ideal and view political development as lying in the direction of 
increased local government. 

Thus say Morris and Baxter in Socialism : lis Growth and 
Outcome (pp. 282-3) : ''There should take place a gradual and 
increasing delegation of the present powers of the central government to 
municipal and local bodies until the political nation should be sapped 
and give place to the federation of local and industrial organisations 
... It is becoming clear to every one that it is absurd for the central 
legislation to have to do with the details of life, the place of which it 
knows little or nothing. Instances of such cases will keep on multiply- 
ing, until it will be found that the centre has nothing to do herein, and 
the interest in it will be then transferred to the localities. " Bliss in his 
Handbook of Socialism (p. 9) has the same tale to tell: "All 
socialists are working for the decentralisation of government. They 
wish to transfer functions from the central governments to local political 
units in order that the business of tlic people may be near the people. 
County councils, local government bills, are supported by all socialists." 
The enormous growth of work in central legislatures necessitates a devolu- 
tion of work on local bodies and thus gives wider opportunities of 
political work to people at large. It was the aim of Pericles to make 
every citizen take a living interest in the affairs of the state. It was his 
proud boast that Athens was the school of Hellas^ and in his famous 
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oration he is reported to have Said: We alone regard a man who takes 

no interest in public affairs not as a harmless, but as a useless charac- 
ter. " These ideas of Periclean democracy may not have been accepted 
by Plato in their completeness, but he too regarded the state as a com- 
munity of friends, and hence kept to the ideal of a city-state. But the 
political danger of being swamped by a larger state was very imminent 
in such cases. It was therefore well from the stand-point of humanity 
that the ambition of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the Great 
brought the whole of Greece under a common domination which made the 
spread of Hellenic culture a living reality. Such a breaking -up of the 
city-state was essential before a really free corporate life in cities as in 
local government to-day could become possible. The municipal govern- 
ment of our day is freed from the responsibilities of wider political pro- 
blems and hence can give a more concentrated attention to their peculiar- 
ly intimate problems of civic life. It is in this direction that we are 
moving and the socialists are welcoming the change. But it has to be 
noted, in spite of what some socialists may say, that this development 
would be healthy only in so far as the cities are not completely isolated 
from each other, but are mutually interacting units of a larger political 
whole, which we are accustomed to speak of as the state. Isolation 
was the weakness of Plato's city-state, and if we drift towards it we 
shall be merely reintroducing the limitations of ancient political life. 
But historical force and scicntilic discoveries have made political iso- 
lation for weal or for woe an impossibility in our age. There is no 
doubt that the hundred and twenty- five years between the French Revo- 
lution and the last war have been the most surprising in the history of 
humanity. The very novelty of problems has unsettled the mindfj of 
men, and the problem of making the masses fit members of a democracy 
has given a great impetus to economic and educational reconstruction. 
Herein lies the interest of Platonism as the grandest individual attempt 
to shape a new society. The rapid advance of socialism has quickened 
the conscience of statesmen to an appreciation of their responsibility 
towards the masses. Politics is no more a question of merely protecting 
life, liberty and property. It has become a questio.n of furthering life, 
liberty and property. An extension of fraiicliise, and the right to mini- 
mum wage mark the death of the old laissez-faire regime, and signs are 
not wanting especially in America to show that the legislation of the 
future will be on eugenic lines and thus achieve as a fact one more 
dream of Plato. 

This brief review of Plato's suggestiveness in respect of modern 
problems has already introduced us to some of the chief Platonic notions, 
for these^ are the leading modernist elements in Plato. But before 
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concluding this essay it would perhaps be fair to have oiir attention 
drawn to some of the prominent noii-niodemist elements in Plato. 

(1) To modem consciousness nurtured in the traditions of the 
French Revolution nothing in Plato comes with such a rude shock as his 
justification of slavery as a natural institution. It is a weakness in Plato, 
but it need not be unduly exaggerated. Slavery in ancient Greece was 
after all not so bad as in the nineteenth century America. In the polity of 
Plato only those who are by nature inferior and fit only to obey are to be 
slaves. People of this inferior calibre would thus at least be fed and 
clothed. Moreover the existence of slavery made the cultured ease of 
Athenian gentlemen possible. In return the slaves were treated well 
and even as the confidants of their masters. Plato in the Laws 
recongnises two kinds of slaves: good slaves who are ''better in 
every way than brethren and sons *' and slaves, who cannot be trusted. 
Even these tend to become brutish only when they are cruelly treated by 
their masters. But at its best'slavery is a degradation of humanity. The 
possibility of having kind masters cannot make up for the debasement of 
a liuman soul that is inevitably involved in slavery, and hence from the 
modernist point of view it is absolutely unjustifiable. 

(2) Want of toleration is a notorious trait in human nature. The 
spirit of toleration is l)arely two centuries old in Europe and even yet it 
does not hold as a universal trait. It is an irony of fate that Plato 
himself, who was so daring and unconventional in his own speculations 
as to be in the front rank of those immortal rebels '' who make history, 
should yet have been singularl} devoid of any desire to tolerate those 
who had the misfortune of disagreeing with him. His discussion of 
poetry and arts in the Republic is vitiated by a fundamental misappre- 
hension of their nature, and his banishment of poets from his state can 
only be regarded as an aberration of a great intellect. Fond of quoting 
poets to illustrate or to refute, he yet regards them as a band of useless 
fellows, who can only imitate nature. Poets are allowed to stay in the 
state only on sufferance. Before publishing anything they have 
to submit their writings to tlie appointed judges and guardians of law. 
A similar want of toleration is noticeable in his picture of religion. Re- 
ligion with him is not a matter of heart, it is essentially something that 
is imposed by the state on the citizens, which they have to submit to 
without demur. No truly modernist regime would ever dream of having 
a censorship of opinion or would care to foster a religious spirit in the 
swaddling clothes of a compulsory religion. 

(3) The last non-modernist element is the perfectly irresponsible 
autocracy of the guardians, which chalks out the whole path of the lives 
of citizens, It is so thorough to be irritating, and Plato's citizens 
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out of sliecr tedium may be tempted at times to give a loose reign to their 
passions! But it would have to be admitted tliat this autocracy in 
Government is a logical development of his view of the functions of 
the guardians. 

In an impartial study of Plato the existence of these non-modernist 
elements would have to be frankly admitted. But these defects do not 
in the least detract from the general grandeur and modernism of his 
philosophy. His dialogues are an undying reservoir of inspiration and 
thought to the thirsty soul who wanders about in the quest of knowledge. 
The thoroughness of his work, the logical conclusions, the superb imagery 
of his myths, the stately march of his dialogues, and above ail the 
sterling worth of his moral sincerity and moral purpose, burning to 
evolve a better humanity, all these factors constitute him the most fascinat-. 
ing figure in the whole range of European philosophy. His works are 
the living repositories of great truths, not a museum of antiquarian 
beliefs, still less a tomb of dead thoughts. In his dialogues we can catch 
his voice, and we feel as Milton pictures Adam feeling when the angel 
had ended : 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.” 


A. R.. Wadia. 



THE IDEA OF GOD IN THE VEDAS. 


Indian philosophical thought begins with the Vedas. It is there- 
fore necessary that we should investigate the conception of God suggested 
and developed in the Vedic hymns. The first problem that presents itself 
for solution in an enquiry of this nature, is whether the Vedic hymns sug- 
gest a monotheistic or polytheistic conception of God. The need for a 
.definite answer to this question becomes all the more important when we 
consider the diversity of opinion on the matter. Patriotic Indians regard 
it a duty to uphold the former view; but lltcre arc good reasons which 
point to the contrary altcrnativQ. Professor Max-Muiler has sought to 
mediate between these extreme views by suggesting that the Vedic 
religion might be best described as Henotheistic or Kathenotheistic, by 
which terms he means a conception of God which while admitting a 
plurality of deities, yet maintains the monotheistic atmosphere by 
extolling each one of these gods in turn as the highest of the group. 
Let us consider each of these views in detail. 

Monotheism — (1) A case is sought to be made out by partisans of 
this view by pointing to the fact that the minor deities described and often- 
times made the merest mention of in the Vedic hymns are not in- 
dependent deities but are personifications of the many qualities with 
which the poet seeks to invest the One Supreme Principle of the 
Universe. Commonness of characteristics of several of deities is regarded 
as a further proof of this contention. Oftentimes a number of these 
gods are addressed as one, and common functions are attributed to them. 
Such indefiniteness of outline and lack of individuality are intelligible 
on the supposition that these vaguely described deities are various 
qualities of the One Supreme God. This explanation of the matter is 
borne out by the later developments which this conception underwent 
at the hands of the Upauishadic writers. The Upanishadic Brahman 
as the all-pcTvading principle of the universe is undivided and unitary. 
This latter idea has its origin in the monotheistic conception of God 
suggested by the Vedic hymns. (2) It is furtlier pointed out that the 
conception of Varuna is the nearest approach to monotheism. He is 
regarded as the originator and maintainer of the universal moral order 
or Ritha, the punisher and protector of whoso breaks or maintains this 
order. It is one qf tlie fundamental characteristics of naonotheisti^ 
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religion that God is regarded as the Holy One and as supremely interest- 
ed in the conservation of moral values. Indeed, a modern philosopher of 
great repute has said that all religion is concerned with the conservation 
of the human values; but whether this is an adequate definition of the 
term or not there can be no denying its adequacy and appropriateness 
where monotheistic religions are concerned. If we might go upon this 
criterion, there is certainly some point in the contention that the concep- 
tion of Varuna is the nearest approach to monotheism. He is proclaimed 
as an Omniscient God who is the punisher of evil and the protector of 
virtue. Varuna true to holy law sits down among the people, he 
most wise sits there to govern all."' 

This in brief is the contention of some writers who are anxious to 
make out that the Vedic religion is monotheistic in its nature. Doubtless, . 
the arguments are plausible and presentable enough, but they do not 
appear to be anything more than that. The point that is most pressed 
into service is the indefiaiteness of delineation, which is regarded as 
pointing to the attempt of the poet to invest the deity with qualities of 
the nature of wiiich he has but a vague inkling. With this diagnosis of 
the matter we disagree; for the symptoms on which the diagnosis rests 
might quite as well be interpreted as pointing to a polytheism in decay. 
There are other circumstances which strongly endorse such a diagnosis. 
We might give a direct lie to the hypothesis that the descriptions of 
various gods are syml^olical of the qualities with which the .poet wishes 
to invest the deity. Nothing could be farther from truth than this; for 
the Vedic bard does not regard any one of these gods as secondary or 
subordinate to any others. Each in his turn is spoken of in terms of 
most extravagant laudation and as capable of unlimiicd good or evil 
to tlie devotee that pleases or offends. Waiving aside so gross a mis- 
reading of facts we might yet take our stand on indisputable statements 
which go to corroborate our diagnosis of the matter, viz., that the Vc^dic 
religion is a polytheism in deca) . In one of the verses the bard is 

represented as offering to sell Indra for ten milch cows, .an impudence 

which in an age of faith and religious devotion is inconceivable. Again, 
there are verses in which the poet prays for faith and religious peace. 
Now. a prayer like this, as Professor Deussen observes, is symptomatic 
of the religious decay of the age in which the poet lived. Men do not 
ask for faith and peace unless there has been a steady decay of the 
religious spirit. 

The second contention that a conception like that of Varuna i.s 
indicative of a monotheistic faith, Is very plausible as well as defensible. 
It is undoubtedly true that the Vedic religion would have developed into 
a monotheism like that of Christianity or Mahomadanism had the bards 
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followed up this sublime idea of Yaruna, but this was not to be; for this 
idea was let slip. With the entry of the Aryans into the Gangetic plains 
their imagination was caught captive by the august and the awful and 
the sublime, and so the Vedic religion took a polytheistic turn. The 
grand conception of Varuna as the sustainer of the moral order gradually 
yielded place to the more secondary deities, till at last Varuna becomes an 
unimportant and scarce -mentioned god of the waters. This gradual 
disapf)carance of the idea marks the decay of the monotheistic elements 
ill the Vedic religion and the growth of a phase of thought which culmi^ 
nated in the Upanishadic Pantheism. 

Having thus specified our points of divergence from those who 
believe that the Vedic religion is monotheistic, we shall now consider the 
.view whii:h has been suggested by Professor Max-Muller as a kind of 
mediation between those who regard the Vedic religion as monotheistic 
and those who ])rtfer to think of it as polytheistic. His point is that 
each one of the gods is addressed in turn as the highest and none is 
regarded as less than any of the others. This, in the judgment of Max- 
Muller, clearly points to the fact that the Vedic bards had at the back 
of their minds the conception of the One Highest who manifests Himself 
in different forms. Ail the Vedic gods are different manifestations or 
names of the Supreme. If this view be right, the Vedic religion cannot 
with justice be regarded as polytheistic: it must then be called, if if is 
not an abu^e of language to pair contradictory terms, a mono -poly the- 
ism. With tiiis view, however, we cannot agree; for it is very plain that 
tiie Vedic bard.s never had any such conception as of the One Supreme. 
It i.s true that each of the gods is proclaimed in turn as the highest; but 
that only confirms our view that the Vedic religion is pure polytheism. 
The One is not extolled; but rather the Many. There is a hymn in the 
Vedic books which reads as follows: “Notone of you, ye gods is 
small: all of you arc verily great.'" Here it is evident that the All are 
extolled and no mention is made of the One, 

Professor MacDonald dismisses Muller's suggestions on slightly 
different grounds. He points out that the gods are often described as 
interdependent and are introduced sometimes in pairs. There is not a 
shadow of a proof to suppose that the poet considers the One as the 
Supreme; rather there is every evidence to show that these gods are inter- 
dependent and have common characteristics and functions. 

We have briefly set forth our objections to the two views that we 
considered. It is now necessary to state our own position in somewhat 
greater detail. Vedic religion, we said, is a polytheism in decay. The 
indefiniteness of delineation, the overlapping of functions, the haziness 
of characteristics are some of the points which might be cited in con- 
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firraation of this view. The decay of tiie religious spirit and die yearn- 
ing for faith are further evidences of a deteriorating polytliei^. And 
it might be expected tliat this slowly dying polytheism waild yield place 
to a monotheistic faith. But this was not to be; for other influences 
were playing upon the Aryans which in a great measure determined the 
course of religious and philosophical thought. It will be remembered 
tliat particularly at this time the Aryans emigrated into the plains of 
the Indus and the Ganges, and this change had a vital effect upon their 
religious outlook. The wonderful natural phenomena in these new 
regions came to be regarded as the habitats of their deities or personifi- 
cations of natural forces. The universe is portioned out into three 

regions Heaven, Intermediate Region, Eartli and various deities 

preside over these parts. But the gods are no more than personifications 
of natural forces, lacking that humanity and dcfiriiteness characteristic 
of the Greek pantheon. In other words, they arc not personal. The 
Rig-Vedic gods are not yet human like the Greek gods, though they arc 
regarded as sharing in human feelings and the affairs of men. But this 
fact should not blind us to the circumstance that they arc essentially 
personifications of natural forces and no more. They tend to assume 
human forms; but as they are, they might be described as in a state of 
arrested anthropomorphism.'' We have then distinctly to deal with a 
polytheistic religion charged with a strong undercurrent of pantheism. 
Only on this explanation can the later Upaiiishadic developments be 
intelligible. The decaying polytheism of the Vedas, far from develop- 
ing into a monotheistic faith, prepared the way for a system of thought 
and outlook which was characteristically pantheistic By the Upanisha- 
dic period, the theistic elements of the Vcdic faith had entirely dis- 
appeared, yielding place to an uncompromising monism. 

Some characteristics of the Vedic Religion .Having indicated our 

general attitude to tlie Vedic religion, it may now be necessary to state 
some outstanding features of that faith. We might at the outset remark 
that the Vedic gods are for the most part kindly. 1 here arc exceptions 
like Rudra, Varuua, and the Adityas. Rudra is held in awe as the 
annihilator of the world and Varuna is reverenced as the maintainer of 
the moral order. Both of these gods are held in great respect; but their 
anger can be placated by sacrifices and the performance of the ritual 
enjoined in the Vedas. Futhermore, Varuna and Rudra are in the 
background and do not hold so important a place in the Vedic pantheon 
as Indra and Agni ; for out of the thousand and more hymns of the 
Rig- Veda only twelve are addressed to Varuna. 

Indra is par excellence the God of the Vedic devotee. He is the 
deity to whom die poet reoxrs witli eternal fresliness and m whom aifi 
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lavished all the praises which a rampant imagination might suggest. 
He is the bravest among the brave 1 he is kindly, great, victorious, and — . 
tipsy. The juice is the offering that he best loves; and woe unto 
the devotee who is niggardly in his gifts. There is no surer way of 
calling upon oneself the anger of the gods than by negligence in the 
matter of sacrificial offering. Indra might be taken as a typical example 
of the Vedic gods. Now this description suggests a few points which 
it would be worth while pausing to consider. We have already said 
that the Rig-Vedic Gods are for the most part kindly ; and if Indra 
might be regarded as typical of those deities, then we have a further 
corro’ooration of . the view. It is also fairly evident, that these gods 
are not regarded in that enthusiastic and almost filial attitude with 
which God is spoken of in the New Testament. Indra is not thought 
of as the father of the people, but as a benign and indulgent king who 
has the welfare of his subjects at heart. He is not the tyrant to whom 
tribute is given in fear and trembling, but the indulgent ruler who loves 
his subjects and protects them from aggression. The Vedic Indra is 
like^tlie Jehovah of the Hebrew religion, a great and august ruler who 
unweariedly watches over his people and is bound to them by ties 
at once sacred and irrevocable. Of course, the analogy ought not to be 
pre.ssed, for it breaks at a most important point. Jehovah is spoken of 
as the Holy One of Israel on whom sinners cannot look and live. He is 
the pure who desireth not sacrifice, who delighteth not in burnt 
offering, but whose sacrilics are a broken spirit and contrite heart. 
The same cannot be said of Indra ; for be delighteth in sacrifice and his 
favours to the devoted are in direct propoi tioii to the gifts which he is 
offered. It might, indeed, be said, as it was once done in a class-room, 
that ' bald commercialism ’ is the basis of the religion of the early 
Aryans. 

(2) There is yet one other feature, fegarding which a word or two 
need be said. The Vedic religion as contrasted with the latter-day faith 
of the Upanishads, is characteristically optimistic. The Vedic bard is 
not opj;irc.3sed by the ennui of life_^by the harassing sense of the 
transitoriness of life's best things and by that longing for perfection 
which is the keynote of Upanishadic thought. The problem of evil has 
not dawned upon tiic intellectual horizon of the poet and he takes life 
as he finds it.— *in ali its joyous beauty, in its touching simplicity, in its 
buoyant enthusiasms. He is in regions flowing with milk and honey, 
where minimum effort brings him maximum of earthly goods. He has 
no formidable external forces, either human or natural, to conquer and 
subjugate. The sun rises in all his glory and matures under his mellow 
beam the harvest and the vintage ; the rains descend from heaven and 
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beautify the fertile plains witli golden com ; the rivers flow on in 
heedless majesty and man and beast are secure of food and drink ; there 
are the blue hills far away where the flock are browsing peacefully ; 
and above all these, there are the gods of their fathers__Indra, the 
slayer of Brithrasura, the bringer of rain ; Surya the source of ligh 

and heat ; Prithvi, Agni, Soma the gods of the Earth who watch over 

their votaries and keep them from harm. What cause then for 'dis- 
content ? Sadness and gloom is not for .such as these rather the prayer 

is, Make me immortal in that realm where they move as they list ; in 
the third sphere of inmost heaven where worlds are full of light.'' Tlic 
law of Karma with all its ruthless rigour and relentless determinism 
has not enclosed their lives in its slowly contracting, iron circle. The 
life after death is not conceived in spiritual hut grossly material laws ; 
for it is thought of as but a continuation of the joys which we experience 
on this side of the grave. 

This optimism, however, could not, and as a matter of fact, did 
not last long. Even so early as the period of the Atharvana Veda we 
sec the grisly monster peering from behind the screen. It is possible 
that the sorcery and magic of the Atharvana Veda existed in the Rig- 
Vedic times ; but the Rig-Vedic bard has for the most part ignored 
them. Ho can think of nothing but the beautiful world outside and 
the great gods guarding his flock and protecting him from all manner 
of evils. It is only later, probably by association with the aboriginies, 
that he comes to think of unknown evil influ‘mces surrounding him and 
causing him disease, destruction, and death. And out of this fear grows 
up an elaborate system of mantras, incantations, etc., calculated to guard 
against these evil forces. But these safeguards are in time found inadc- 
(juate; for each time they were averted, they arose in a new form. Ulti- 
mately, philosophy was called to aid, and in the Upani shads we have 
one of the sublimesl and most consoling human attempts to solve the 
problem of pain. 


B. V. Naravana Redoi. 



THE CONTACT OF INDIAN ART WITH THE ART OF 
OTHER CIVILISA'nONS, 

II 

In India. 

Self-Defence is a reaction of the living organism against irritating 
Of destructive intrusions from outside. Without assimilation on the 
other hand life cannot maintain its existence. The two processes act 
‘upon one another and keep the individual vigorous. Their balance 
depends upon the strength inborn in the individual. Artistic production 
as a living organism is obedient to these two laws. But the meaning of 
self-defence and assimilation as applied to art needs explanation. India» 
for instance; sending out her works and traditions of art to East and 
West* was free from either activity. There it gave itself away to any 
context it entered; and far from assimilating new suggestions it accumu- 
lated them and carried them on from country to country and from cen- 
tury to century. For Indian art there was no longer immediate expres- 
sion of an inner experience, but it lived on its past and used it as a store 
from which 'convenient formulae could be drawn. It had become petrified 
in the service of religion and commerce and needed not the protection 
so necessary for growing life. 

The earliest art we meet with in India is that of the Asokan age. 
At that time it is already fully matured so that its early history remains 
veiled by age.s and its movements lie hidden under the cover of an un- 
known past. The science of the creative genius and its work is new 
Laws and periodicity are not yet established, yet as far as from a com- 
parative study can be judged, it appears that the art of every cultural 
unit is open to extraneous iiifiuence either in its early infancy, when to 
the groping spirit, who wishes to express himself, every form wherever it 
comes from is welcome for that purpose, or again after complete self- 
expression is reached and fatigue has overcome intuition. At that stage 
again foreign forms arc appreciated and accepted, though they cannot 
Rejuvenate tlie senile body of art, and a fresh impetus from within is need- 
ed to start anew the game of self-defence and assimilation. This 
periodicity may be verified from the evolution of Greek art for instance^ 
which affords the best example as its beginning, its height and end are 

^ As annoanosd in the foot-note on p. 312 of the Magazine, Decem- 
ber 1922, ^he leoond lecture ie reprinted from the Calcutta Review, 
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fully known. In the early stage Mediterranean and Asiatic conventions 
supplied the stock of forms to an imagination which had not yet grown 
sure of its own trend. But after these external helps were assimilated 
and digested sufficient strength was gained for self-defence against a 
repetition of a similar invasion and Gieek art from the 6th to the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. attained its national form which after having exhausted 
almost all resources looked round to the same funds, which it had Used 
centuries ago, but neither freshly imported subjects nor forms could stop 
' its decay. 

The case however of Greece is extraordinarily simple, for there one 
well defined mentality, we may say one creative individual, had lived 
its life. The cv^olution of Indian art however contains many artistic 
individuals and what to the one may have the meaning of death rev^eals 
itself with regard to some other as the beginning of new life. But this 
vicariate of creative unities and personalities Ls not peculiar to India, 
and the same rule is valid for Europe in its entire artistic productions. 
The marks of beginning or end are set in every case by the dynamic 
power of artistic creation inherent in the single national units. Indian 
art thus passed through three critical ages, the Asokan and post-Maury an 
age, the time of the Moghul Empire and the present moment. It goes 
without saying that apart from these well marked periods of foreign con- 
tact some minor motives linger on and ooze down to the devices of popu- 
lar art and cottage industry, where they remain in the vocabulary of 
domestic crafts throughout the centuries of its existence. In this way wc 
find for instance some animal patterns as those of the heraldic two-liead- 
ed bird or fish-tailed human figures as devices known to the textile arts 
all over Asia, Egypt and Eastern Europe and this early Asiatic art can- 
not definitely be traced to one centre only, though the Persian was 
apparently the most distinct. The immortal Akanthos of Greek origin 
on the other hand occurs at times as a border on late medieval temple 
banners in Ceylon and the same device is to be seen on semi European- 
ised Bengal village architecture, where it seems difficult to decide whe- 
ther its use is due to a more recent importation or whether it lingered 
on as one of the hereditary motives of the unwritten grammar of domes- 
tic crafts. But we shall leave those unessential details aside, and start 
from the beginning where mighty stones tell their message in discordant 
tongues. 

The lion capital from a broken pillar at Saraath is witness of a 
complex artistic process. Four lions there are united into an all-round 
pattern round the elongated shaft of the column. They rest on a round 
plinth where four wheels of the law are circumambulated by various 
animals, the elephant for instance and the buffalo* This pedestal with 
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its load is superimposed to a bell-shaped flower-1 ike bulb. The struc-^ 
ture seems organic because it is powerful enough to overcome two dis- 
cordant plastic principles. The one is the modelling of the lions' bodies, 
that is to say, their artistic physiognomy. The other is the way how the 
bodies are combined in the round and how this all-sided form is linked 
to the rest of the capital. 

The striking feature of head, mane and legs of the lions is their 
distinct precision. How the face is kept apart in sharp line from the 
mane and how neatly but also how abruptly the mane ends on the legs I 
Inside the clear coniines of every essential part thus formed an equally 
precise, sharp and abrupt modelling distinguishes forf;head, cheeks and 
snout, while the eyes, moustache, teeth and mane are articulated by 
minute and independent single shapes. Legs and paws show the leading 
features of this kind of sculpture in the most convincing way. Muscles 
and bones are firmly marked by high ridges and an interjacent 'channel, 
and each single tendon and joint of the toes is as boldly represented as 
the carving of the claws is minute. The effect of this plastic treatment 
is a^vigorous naturalism which perceives the living form as strained by 
force and effort. No lassitude but also no softness is in these abrupt, 
strained and firm limbs. 

Compared with these lions the animals of the plintii arc tame and 
gentle beasts, whose trot is full of swiftness and lyrical tenderness. Yet 
their modelling is carefully articulated with regard to joints and muscles 
although it is obvious that the fleshy part is no longer hard and strained, 
but has that healthy rouiidiicss which betrays life at ease. The outline § 
of these animals in relief though characterising every smallest peculiar- 
ity, are as a whole continuous so that they can be followed by our eyes in 
one uninterrupted gliding movement. If now it has to be decided whe- 
ther the structure of the entire capital follows the artistic principle as 
incorporated in the lions on the top or that which acts in the animals of 
the plinth, the answer can be readily given. For one uninterrupted line 
glides over the angular profile of each lion and links it with the curva- 
ture of the chest bedecked with mane, and curves from there in a nega- 
tive way along legs and pauses in order to em])race in a mighty bow the 
angle built by the plinth. From there the complete succession of curves 
is repeated all over tlie floral capita 1 in a more compressed and more 
emphasised manner. Thus it is established that the structural concep- 
tion of the capital coincides in its continuous rounded outline with the 

plastic treatment of the animals on the plinth while that of the lions in 

its abrupt tension stands apart, though it is included in the general 
scliemc. 

Keeping in mind that tliis capital belongs to a pillar set up by 
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Emperor Asoka and thus represents an official work of art or a work of 
court-artists, we shall analyse the contemporary sculpture which has a 
more intimate character. The well known early figure of Yakslia sliall 
be the starting point. The minute analysis of these early Indian works 
may seem tiresome yet in this way only exact knowledge can be gained 
once for ever whether, how’ far and in what respect Mauryan art and 
henceforth the whole of ancient Indian creation w^as indebted to or depend- 
ent upon Persian form. No inscription and no WTitten record can fully 
reveal this connection. The monuments themselves have to be consulted 
and they unravel their secrets to the observing eye. The animal repre- 
sentations on the top of the columns excepted, we do not hitherto know of 
any other contcjiiporary sculptured animals for comparision. But this is 
irrelevant for we arc not concerned with the subject represented, but with 
the way of plastic treatment. Any contemporary scuipturo whatever be 
its subject will throw full light on the actual situation. 

The Yaksha figure shows a fully developed modelling in the round. 
Is it the same as that of the lion capital from Sarnath ? Head and 
arms and legs olwiously arc isolated from one another by sharp acceiits. 
Necklace and belt arc treated as independent plastic bands laid over 
the modelled body. In so far the two sculptures under consideration 
fully agree. The naturalism also of the Yaksha figure is not less con- 
spicuous than that of the lions. And yet the effect of the whole figure 
is entirely different, for every detail of it is shaped by a new kind of 
life. The treatment of the legs for instance, makes them appear smootli 
and rounded. Neither the knees nor the ankles are accentuated, but 
one organic movement in the round moulds them into shape. The plas- 
tic details on the other hand as for instance ribbons and ornaments are, 
in spite of being well marked within their confines, subordinated to the 
main modelling of the body which they accompany and emphasize. 
They have no value of their own and if taken from the body their cur- 
ves would lose all sense for they do not belong to them but reflect those 
of the body. The curves of the lion's mane on the other hand even if 
imagined apart from the lion retain their significance for they have a 
plastic volume and movement of their own. The main difference in 
the artistic treatment of the two sculptures amounts to an abrupt, iso- 
lated and strained modelling on the one hand, and a flowing and there- 
fore connecting and relaxed modelling on the other. Either of them 
however goes in the round with the difference that within the style of 
the lion 'treatment every part whether important or subordinate is treated 
equally as fully three-dimensional volume while within the style of the 
Yaksha figure only those parts deserve a modelling in the round, towards 
which chief attention has to be directed. In this Way the subordinate 
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parts anphasise those of greatest importance and this principle of sub- 
ordinating extends equally over accessories as for example hair, dress 
and ornaments, and the sides frexn which the figure has to be seen. 

Thus front and side view give an impression of bulky roundness while 

in the case of this Yaksha figure the back view appears flat. This 

peculiarity however cannot be generalised into a statement that Indian 
art within its own resources is unacquainted with sculpture in the round 
and treats its statue as a kind of two sided relief. Other early Indian 
statues, the Yakshiivi from Patna for sample, exhibit a view as fully 
rounded as the corresponding front view. In fact hair, back, scarf and 
sari display a plastic animation which by its asseyraetrical arrangement 
has more charm than the symmetrical rigidity of the front view. More- 
over the slight bend forwards of the back view from the hips onwards 
suggests the alert movement of a youthful walking body while the front 
view merely stands in solemn symmetry. In every other respect, how * 
ever, the Yakshini figure belongs to the same conception of form as that 
of the Yaksha. The difference between tlie artistic treatment of those 
twa figures shrinks down to almost naught, if the cubic form peculiar to 
the lion capital is compared with. 

Derived from the same source of plastic form are some of Yakshini 
figures from Barhut. There, however, they are made to recline against 
the octagonal post so that only the front view is visible. But even 
then the plastic treatment remains that of a sculpture in the round. 

In sharp contrast to this Yaksliini figure stand those of other 
Yakshas and Yakshinis, Nagas and Naginis from Barhut. The re- 
lief panel representing Kuvera, one of the most accomplished pieces 
of Barhut sculpture, is governed by that smooth flatness of the model- 
led form which remains a leading feature of Indian sculpture up to 
the Gupta age. Still the treatment of the Kuvera figure from Barhut 
in all its novelty is implicitly coiitaiaed in the Yaksha figure from 
Parkliam and the other statues belonging to that class. The relation 
of the accessories to the bare body has remained unchanged while tlie 
flowing inodclling has become emphasised. But now indeed the whole 
figure appears as if compressed between two plates of glass, and that 
this flattening is achieved with full artistic consciousness is proved by 
the violent, and from a naturalistic point of view distorting turn, given 
to the hands joined in adoration and to the right foot turned outwards 
at the knee like that of an expert dancer. 

The information which these earl/ Indian sculptures furnish us 
are of greatest hnportaiice. We learn tliat Indian art at the moment 
when we make its first acquaintance, passed through an artistic crisis. 
It had readied tlie height of one artistic evolution and was just ou the 
way to evolve a new trend. 
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The old tradition is represented at its best in the Yakshini figure 
from the Patna Museum ; the new trend has found pure expression in 
the Kuvera figure from Barhut. This critical age through which In^ 
dian art passed extends over the rule of the Maurya and Sunga dy- 
nasties. It was the natural evolution of a strong and mature art which 
changed its form according to the prevalent mode of new generations. 
But without going into hazy interpretations, so much can be said that 
approximately one century brought about an evolution from the full, 
heavy and stabilised form modelled in the round, to the flattened, 
supple and flowing plastic. In either of them, however, continuity 
of an unbroken outline was the predominant feature. 

At this critical moment and just at its opening another mode of 
artistic expression sets in. Its best representative is the lion capital 
from Sarnath. There we And a strained and stagnant cubic form as 
peculiar to the treatment of the lion quartette, wliile the plastic treat- 
ment of the animal frieze in the ]diuth, though it shares the vigorous 
tension with the lion capital, yet has become subordinated to a flowing and 
continuous outline, just as the structure of the whole capital is obedient 
to that flowing line. The only discordant feature therefore is the 
abrupt and vigorous modelling of the lions which stands in strong con- 
trast to the smooth and flowing treatment of all other forms whether 
fully modelled in the round as in the earlier examples or flattened as in 
the later type, which may be called the Barhut style. This 
fundamental diftereiice testifies two different kinds of nervous 
energy of the artist's hand. It also denotes a different attitude 
towards the outside world ; it signifies an altogether different jicreeption 
of nature. The one, that of the lions, is bold and energetic and laden 
with physical strength ; and accordingly those aspects of the visible 
world attract its greatest interest which arc full of nervous vigour, 
bold, strong and commanding. The other treatment of the following 
modelling is harmonious and without effort and those attitudes and forms 
of nature therefore are dear to it which suggest a harmonious play of 
forms at ease. The one means .strain and the other repose, the 
one emphasises flesh and bones and the other suppresses both. The 
one sees and creates the living form as compressed into the forceful 
tension of one second of strained energy, the other feels and shapes the 
living force as a state of an all-pervading movement which is at rest 
within its own activity. What lies at the root of this difference? 

It is conspicuous tliat the animal figures which crown the various 
capitals of Asokan age are treated more or less in the same way. It 
further deserves notice that where similar animals are introduced in the 
gateways of the railing at Barhut or at Sanclii they have lost the vigour 
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of brutal bestiality and have turned tame and gentle, though clumsy, 
animals. In no other connection, however, do we meet with this kind of 
aftistic treatment, while that of the liquid modelling abounds in all 
works of this and of the successive periods of India art. The Yakslia- 
titatment thus is entitled to be called purely Indian, while the origin of 
the lion-treatment has its parallels and ancestors in Mesopotamia, and 
this connection, apart from being obvious through the similarity of form 
of ancient Assyrian sculpture, is also testified toby history. The hunt- 
ing scenes for instance, the animals from the palace of Persepolis exhil^t 
a muscular strength, a tremendous vital vigour in movement even when 
at rest. The gulf which separates the early Assyrian prototypes from 
Asokaii art in India is bridged over by Asoka’s rock inscriptions, which 
were inspired by Ach<emenian rock inscriptions as found in Bahistan and 
elsewhere. The sculpture therefore of the Asokan pillars is indebted to 
Mesopotamian art. These pillars however are works of court art and 
this being dependent largely on the, will of one person, are freed from 
the necessity of creative form, as peculiar to national genius. For in 
their case it is not the subconscious and therefore inevitable intuition of 
the artist, who is brought up in the tradition of his country, which is at 
work, but the artist has become a tool in the hands of a potentate who 
imposes his will on his employee. And it also may be that he calls 
foreign artists into his country to work according to his wish. The 
Question, however, as to the nationality of the artists who carved Asoka's 
pillars and capitals must be answered thus. Design and outline, that is 
to say the structure of tiie capitals, arc Indian. With regard to the 
plinth of the Sarnath capital it appears that an Indian hand endeavoured 
to work a la Persian, though more or less freely, while the crowning 
part, the lions, either represents a careful attempt of Indian artists to 
work in the desired fashion or else it is the work of Persian craftsmen 
called to India specially for this purpose. The Persian influence there- 
fore in Asokan art is restricted to the capitals of the columns. Forms 
of art however carry some germs of contagion with them, and so capitals 
which pretend to be more or less after the court fashion, occur in Barhut 
and Sanchi in a somewhat childish and clumsy translation, while the 
various winged monsters and combined animals which assemble so joy- 
fully round sacred altars appear as Indian children of Mesopotamian or 
more likely Pan- Asiatic parentage. The Persian element in Asokan art 
thus is bora in and vanishes with Asoka's court. This is the only trace 
of foreign devices in Indian art of that age and in spile of Alexander's 
conquest of Bactria, no trace of Greek art whatsocvei* can be discovered 
in pre-Christian time. 

The Persian way of modelling disappeared quickly. The succeeding 
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attempt of Hellenistic provincial art to intrude on India did not meet 
with more success. Gandhara as a province of art represents a local 
centre, a melting pot so to say of Hellenistic, Iranian and Indian forms, 
and the question is whether and how far the Hellenistic clement entered 
the stock of Indian form. We must, however, assume two entrances for 
the import of Roman Hellenistic forms. The one from the Nort-West 
frontier and from there it reached as far as Muttra. The other on • the 
sea way from the South-West where the port of Barukacha was a trading 
centre with the Roman empire. From there Graeco-Roman foims 
reached most probably Amaravati (on the Kistna). 

The import of Roman arms was caused by reasons other than those 
which brought Achsemenian forms. The Gracco-Roman forms came 
along with traffic and commerce and so they were spread over distant 
monuments. But their effect on Indian art was as ephemeral as that of 
the Mesopotamian devices in Maury an art. No praise has to be sqaii- 
dered on the magnificent Akanthos ornaments of Amaravati. The fact 
that they are of Greek extraction is denoted by the name, but their vita- 
lity is as Indian as that of any lotus flower. Apart from the Akanthos 
device no pattern bears any resemblance to Greek form and the so- 
called honey-suckle is neither an Assyrian palmette nor a Greek floral 
motive. It is one of those uncounted Indian devices which have not yet 
received a name from students of Indian art. The modelling of the 
human body on the other hand derived relatively stronger impetus from 
the treatment as practised by Gracco-Roman artists. But here it is 
almost edifying to watch how the conventional dullness of the Gan- 
dhara academy becomes quivering with the delight of youth and supple- 
ness. The Mathura school of sculpture which is remarkable for its 
triviality of vision and for its lack of originality is satisfied with, and 
concentrates on, the sensuous charm of forms of this world, and so natu- 
rally forms of the Greek type had an allurement for this indigenous 
school. The early work from Mathura stands stilislically in one line 
with Barhut, with vhe difference that it consciously exhibits the forms 
of the human body while in the Barhut school they are accepted as a 
matter of fact and do not receive special emphasis. Thus the Greek 
sensitiveness to the softness of skin and elasticity of the flesh were wel- 
come to the school of Mathura which embodies Indian plus Greek 
sensualism. The proper ticTns of the figures however with long waist 
and short legs are decidedly non-Greek, and the softness of this naturalis- 
tic modelling is also a contribution from the Indian side. The Mathura 
school was a second-rate branch of Indian art ; but not because it ad- 
mitted Hellenistic connections into its own repertory of t'orm ; it did so, 
because it had not a self-jeliaut imagination, 
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The whole atmosphere, however, is changed in Amaravati. There 
^he pliable and intensely moved modelling is Indian, though some faint 
flavour of Greece might be tasted. The school of Mathura thus stands 
for a compromise of Hellenistic and Indian form on the basis of an un- 
inspired sensualism, while Amraoti in the 2nd century A.D. by digest- 
ing the imported Greek stuff achieves a perfection of its own which may 
be seen in Indian purity at the early parts of the railing. With these 
two schools Hellenism in Indian art disappears as thoroughly as did the 
Persian element in post-Asokan art. 

These two factors, the Persian and European, make their appear- 
ance once more at the time of the Moghuls. It is however worth-while 
noticing that artistic traditions of no other country had any contact with 
Indian art in India. Egypt is out of question, but China, which must 
have reached its artistic height and stood at this time in close commercial 
and religious lelations with India, left no trace on Indian art in early 
medieval times. T or just at that period India was the giving part and 
was so full in its wealth that no room was left to any for intrusion. 
Tlv^ situation changed only from the 16th century onwards, when the 
Moghul rulers desired to establish an international court art. For 
almost two thousand years Indian art thus maintained its integrity. At 
the beginning and at the end of that period the admission of foreign 
forms was due to the desire of the rulers with regard to the Persian 
element, while Western features entered Indian art almost at the same 
time, in the earlier case uninvited yet called for by the Moghuls. The 
Moghul art painting is an official affair just a8 were the capitals of 
Asoka's columns. That sometimes idioms of Moghul painting also 
occur in Rajput pictures is no wonder as the two schools were so near 
in time and space. 

In order, however, to realise to what extent and in which combination 
the Indian, Persian and European traditions of painting got fused in 
India it will be necessary to define the leading features of the three 
components. The Chinese factor has to be left aside, for although 
several Moghul paintings are not only influenced, but practically painted 
a la Chinese, and although even Rajput art, for instance the frescoes 
from Bikhaner, exhibit Chinese elements, it was not the Chinese method 
of painting which was accepted, but Chinese motives entered the confines 
of Indian art and were rendered there in the Indian way. Moghul art 
on the other hand is conspicuous by the versatility of pictorial methods 
employed. The European, the Indian and the Persian principles of 
painting intermingled in the brush of the Moghul Court artist. 

Contemporary and pure Indian painting as represented by the 
various Rajput schools has to be examined first, It r<?lies on the effective 
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contrast of coloured surfaces which arc made distinct in bold out- 
lines. Pavilion and men, sky and interior of the houses, action, move- 
ments and architecture arc laid into one severely observed plan, and the 
eyes of all the figures have to obey the same rule. Colours and outlines 
are the only means utilized in this kind ot painting. The colours are 
bold in their contrast, the outlines are extremely simple and yet signifi- 
cant, and what in the first moment appears to be stiffness reveals itself 
on closer observation as the unavoidable round lines of Indian painting, 
which get full scope in the sitting figures, while the standing ladies have 
to match the elongated niches of the pavilion into which they are placed. 
The thinness of the pavilion moreover is due to its Islamic design. 
This work of popular art illustrates the tendency of the painter to tell 
in a clear and dignified way about the subject which he represents, and 
his simple language is satisfied with a pictorial world which is not more 
than surface deep, for all surroundings ceace to exist in the presence of 
the chief actors. This way of surface decoration is Indian, but it is 
moreover y)opular Indian. The horizonless field of the picture, which is 
filled by the surface of one vision, we meet throughout the world in 
village art and children's designs. The early Rajput pictures thus 
represent people’s art in India of the loth century which gets its distin- 
guishing mark by the curved outline of the figures, not to speak of course 
of costume, features, architecture and the like. A later Rajput painting 

and the difference of schools is here, where the main features in 

common to ail Rajput painting are concerned, out of consideration 

though far more elaborate and complex in design relies in its essential 
effect on the same requisites as the earlier example. Again colour 
surfaces within minutely defined outlines embrace with delight the 
animated figures of the painting. But the plan of action has grown in 
width and the slanting surfaces of walls and floor surround the actors, 
while at the back on top of the gate a strap of landscape is inserted, 
where broad banana leaves and distant hills with shrubs are laid in one 
plan and form a pattern which repeats in its rounded outline the curves 
of all the pots which serve Radhika for cooking. Again as in the previ- 
ous picture the architecture and the arch represented are Moghul, but 
the way of representation is Indian, that is to say Rajput. 

The difference between Moghul and Rajput becomes apparent when 
similar compositions are compared. Again the story is told in an open 
courtyard with architecture on the sides. The slanting surfaces have 
become less .^^lanting, and the surfaces less of surfaces, but looking more 
like illusions of real walls, which mark the front of the house, and you 
can go up the stairs, and enter the hall, and sit on one of the benches, 
QT Ipol^ out of the window, or you may gp to the second story and join 
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the peacocks, or leave them and go further on through the long corridor 
which leads you right into the inner apartments. But it will be best if 
you imagine yourself sitting next to the two gentlemen, for there is room 
enough for you in the spacious hall, or else if you do not wish to disturb 
them, just take your seat on the broad brim of the wall or walk up and 
down the courtyard. This is what the picture wishes you to do or at 
least to imagine that you were doing, for otherwise for whom except the 
spectator would the wlxole illusion be got up? There was however no 
room for you in Radhika's little courtyard nor was there room for any 
house except for the one window frpm where Krishna's passionate glance 
was sent forth and cut off by its direction the outside world and kept 
Radhika enclosed within his longing and her garden, and you the spec- 
tator through the painter's vision could steal a glance of their feelings and 
doings. The space therefore in which, and the composition with the help 
of which, the Rajput scene takes place are concluded within themselves. 
They represent an objectified intuition. The Moghul space and compo- 
sition on the contrary include you, the third person in their scheme and 
in order to make you feel at home with what they represent, they must 
give you as complete an illusion of the actuality of the scene as possible. 
The figures represented in either of these paintings are treated accord- 
ingly. Radha and her companion live one sort of life and the rhythm 
of their action and the beat of their heart is ruled by one fate. The two 
men of the Moghul picture however show their widely different charac- 
ters by physiognomy and expression and their dress underlines and 
actually visualises their different personalities. The figures of Rajput 
art breathe in the thin and clear atmosphere of lines, and only the face 
has a conventional and faint modelling, while Moghul figures create the 
impression of living bodies dressed in the folds of costly materials. 

This fundamental difference between the Moghul and Rajput way 
of painting is not due to Persian influence on the Moghul side. In fact 
history alone is not to be held responsible for the obvious difference 
between the two treatments, and it is wrong to conclude that because the 
Moghul rulers came to India from Persia and also brought Persian 
artists with them, the foreign element in Moghul art must be first of all 
Persian. The Persian influence was no doubt mighty at the beginning 
of Moghul art and paintings like that of the Hamzahnameh for instance 
are truly Indo-Persian art. Later however, the Persian element becomes 
less and less conspicuous in Indian art and it is the European treatment 
of landscape and architecture, of man and space which prevails. 
Whether this European style was fostered to a greater exient in India 
itself or whether it came to India under the cloak of Persian paintings 
it is difficult to decide. litany case the European element in Persia for 
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instance in the work of Riza Abbasi is not so widely used as it is in 
Moghul court art. We must therefore first extract that which is Europe- 
an in Moghul art in order to find the proportion of Indian and Persian 
conventions as contained in the rest. We have already seen that the 
illusion of spacious places, ample halls, massive walls and full round 
bodies is one distinct feature. Another is the treatment of landscape. 
If we recall the early Rajput representation, some plain dark blue 
colour meant landscape, night and vastness and timeless atmosphere 
of the picture. The latter showed more detailed features of nature as 
a banana garden and distant hills with shrubs and a pale sky on top. 
But trees, hills and sky were simply names and design within one surface 
as calm and broad as that of the blue of the earlier picture. No dis- 
tance had removed man from nature and all of them shared one plan of 
existence and so it remained wherever Rajput art was untouched by 
foreign influences. But we must be aware that Rajput painting is not 
to be identified with Indian painting as a whole. It is nothing more, but 
also nothing less, than popular art, and uses the simplest means possible; 
The cubistic as well as the way of foreshortening achieved by Ajanta are 
compleiely forgotten. Rajput painting is just a vernacular expression, 
narrow in its expressions, but neverthless deep. The landscape of a Moghul 
painting on the other hand is something quite new to India. Tliero an 
attempt is made actually to surround the human figure so that it can 
move about and look around, and chains of hills, beset with trees, denote 
the distance from the main figure. The trees in fact are made into land- 
marks denoting distance. The smaller they are made, the greater a 
distance do they denote and their endeavour is just as absurd as that of 
their Dutch or Italian prototypes which had not yet solved the problem 
of perspective, and overshot their new awakened observation of nature, 
which taught them that the greater the distance the smaller the objects 
appear. They made therefore trees or building of minute size as if far 
away, while the hill which supported them appeared to be quite near. 
This incongruity of vision and knowledge peculiar to Dutch painting of 
the late 14ili and early l5th century was taken up by Italian painting 
where it is still to be seen in Raphael's early work and the Indian 
artists, if their distance is considered, are not to be blamed for keeping 
up the same treatment for one or two more centuries. This failure in an 
attempted illusionism with regard to landscape was brought to India 
from Europe ; in the field of architecture however western perspective 
and the Indian conception of space were fused on the spot. Thus the 
illusionism of Moghul painting whatever be its source, was inconsistent 
0 priori and remained so to the end and the only escape from a complete 
artistic fiasco was cither the personal genius of an artist or else utmost 
possible Indianisatiou. 
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The illusionisrn suggesting the material out of which our surround- 
ings arc built makes Moghul painting heavy and earthbound. It 
subdues the frail charm of the Persian form just as much as it hampers 
the melodious flow of the Indian tradition. The treatment of trees 
illustrates ijcst the interference of Western with Eastern principles. The 
Ragini for instance stands on a Persian lawn surrounded by flowers 
Persian in arrangement and conception, under the shade of a tree of 
Indian art origin, facing a group of smaller trees of the same artistic 
family, while the lop of the hills in furtlier distance is crowned by small 
specimens of trees of E^uropean art extraction. The Persian way of 
treating plants is to show stems and branches, thin and frail, spread out 
in a motionless atmosphere and leaves and flowers appear as so many 
gems and precious stones, cut into minute shapes and stuck on to the 
branches where tliey fit in best. The trees of Indian painting simply 
grow. The sap which circulates through the tree and links its top with 
the earth is visualised by a solid round stem from which the top 
branches off in a few but vigorous twigs. They are bent with vigour 
andjelasticity of growth and with the burden of large and abundant 
foliage The European trees r.t least at a distance wear a top summaris- 
ed in one outline, as one whole in light and shade. This Ragini picture 
is a museum of various specimens of art trees. All of them are acclima- 
tised to the atmosphere of eclectic court art and have lost much of their 
original frpshucss yet retained enough to denote their origin. The 
varieties however gained by cross breed are large in number. Persian 
trees for instance either remain intact in their fragile aloofness or else 
and next to it they suddenly grow fat and round with European model- 
ling or at last they incorporate the beauty of Persian leaves and flowers 
and the European substantiality of the vvrxjd in the Indian vigour of 
growing life w^hich makes the branches tarn and twist in clastic curves* 
A painting where all the three factors are assembled to equal parts, sets 
groups of men and the animals in a rocky landscape where tents and 
trees stand in the Indian convention of space, where rocks derived from 
Persia are invaded by European mass and Indian agitation and where 
the single group remind as much of Rogier van der Weiden's emotional- 
ism as they stand near the scenes of village life familiar to Rajput 
painting. But apart from that quaint mixture not mudi is achieved in 
an artistic respect, for the decorative, that is to say Persian display 
of European trees obstructs the construction of the landscape and the 
agitated story could be told with less expense and in a simpler way. 

The only rescue for Moghul painting therefore is the genius of an 
artist who as in the case of the Dying Man '' achieved a master-work 
international in its artistic language and universal in its expressiveness- 
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*rhere all reminiscences arc merged into one personal and subtle vision 
The other way out of the whirl of imported conventions was Indianisa- 
tion. A night scene for instance speaks of the intercourse Indian art 
had with Europe and yet no sound will be heard in the silence of wor- 
ship and night. Though the form is mixed, the inner experience 
visualised is one and its nature is Indian. Bat Moghul painting was 
spoiled from the beginning. Its combination was artificial and therefore 
ephemeral. Unless a unique genius found a solution of his own quite 
personal mode of sentiment the Indian artist, even where his vision was 
Indian, could not but translate it into the international court language of 
Moghul art. It was only outside the circle of court art that Indian 
form was found for Indian contents, and there even where European 
allusions, and scarcely any of Persian origin, occur, they stand in the 
background and though they appear as additions they are neither offen- 
sive nor of much consequence. The episode of xMoghul painting closes, 
and with it the import of Persian and European forms. After centuries, 
that is, at the present moment Indian art for the third time opens its 
gates wider than before, for East and West have come nearer, and' it 
means much for modern Indian art to have realised the crisis, and know- 
ing all forms by which it is surrounded to go on the eternal path of art 
in its own way. 

.SxfeLtA KkAMRlscMi 
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Gautama Buddha, a biography, (The Heritage of India Series), pp. 

111 + 11 1. by K. J. Saunders, printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, 

Mysore, and published by Association Press, 5, Russell Street, 

Calcutta, 1922. 

No better subject could possibly have been selected by the Editors 
of this excellent series than Gautama Buddha, whose exemplary life con- 
forming to the ethical principles he taught for half a century in the 
north of India revolutionised the life and culture of almost the whole of 
the Asiatic continent and left ineffaceable traces in the land of his birth. 
Varied as are the invaluable treasures of old inherited by India, the one 
that can be said to top tlie list is the ascetic life and ethical teaching of 
this Prince-Philosopher, whom even' the autliors of the Brahmnic Puranas 
prided themselves in classing among the ten Avatars or Saviours of 
India. It is the life and teaching of this ninth Avatar that forms the 
subject-matter of the excellent book under review'. The book is divided 
into seven cliapters together with an introduction of nine pages dealing 
with the source^ from which the author has drawn and the critical prin- 
ciples he iias employed in the selection of his materials. ” The early 
life of Gautama; (Juest and Conquest; Gautama at the height of his 
power; The daily life of Gautama and his di 5 ci])les; The old age and 
death of Gautama; the Secret of Gautama; and Gautama as teacher, 
are the titles of the seven chapters whicli are too significant to need any 
detailed analysis. In a charming style and in as brief a compass as 
possible the author has admirably succeeded in presenting to the reader 
all that is worthy of knowing in the life of this wonderful prince and 
philosopher. 

But critical as is the account of the Buddha’s life and teaching 
presented in this book, there are yet certain unfounded statements of the 
author which cannot be left unchallenged. One of them is regarding 
the race from which Gautama is believed to have been descended. The 
author says that it is possible that both Licchavis and Sakyas, like the 
modern inhabitants of the Tarai of Nepal, were Mongolians and that 
Gautama was not of Aryan stock.” (pH). In a foot-note on the same 
page he adds that ” Dr. D. B. Spooner maiiitaina that Gautama was of 
Iranian descent. Perhaps both these views are right for there was much 
inter-marriage.” 

Anything may be possible in this world and any thing can possibly 
be mistaken for any other thing or maintained to have been any other. 
The question is not one of possibility or of sophistical reasoning, but of 
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facts. As a matter of fact it is well known both from the Puranas and 
writings of the Jains that the Sakyas were Kshatriyas, Accordingly as 
any other true-born Kshatriya, Gautama was at the age of ten or eleven 
initiated and invested with the '‘Bow-string, girdle, the madder undervest, 
and the deer skin, robe of the warrior, and instructed each year from 
July to October in Vedic lore. (p.l6.) 

If on the other hand Gautama Buddha were a Mongolian or an 
Iranian, he would not at all have been treated as a Kshatriya and taught 
the Vedas. There is reliable evidence to believe that no Brahman during 
the Buddhist period would even at the cost of his life teach or of&ciato 
in the service of a person not born of the three higher castes. According 
to the Arthasastra of Kautilya one of the qualifications for appointment 
to high offices in Government service was strict adherence to one's own 
religion and religious customs at all costs. 

In order to test this virtue Chanakya suggests the plot (Arthasastra, 
I. 10) that a would-be priest should be asked by the king liiinsclf to 
teach and officiate in the sacrifice of a person not belonging to the three 
higher castes, and that spies should be sent to tempt the priest thus 
provoked to join in a conspiracy to dethrone the king. If he refuses, 
he is said to be regarded as a loyal and at the same time a true religious 
person. 

From this it follows that die Brahmans of those times were very 
conservative and that if the Sakyas had been other than the true Aryans, 
they would not have initiated Gautama Buddha, as they are stated in 
the writings of the Buddhists to have done. The Liclichavis, Vrijikas, 
and other clans of the times seem to have been split up into a number 
of rigid caste-like groups with barriers against inter-marriage, and inter- 
dining (Arthasastra, Book XI). This explaiiio the caste pride of the 
Sakya elan and its refusal at all costs to give a Sakya maiden in marriage 
to the king of Kosala. This insult led the Kosala king to massacre the 
Sakyas at the end of Gautama's life. Can it be said then that the 
Sakyas were Mongolians and Uaed to inter-marry with the imaginary 
Iranians of Dr. Spooner ? 

Another unfounded statement made by the author in this book is 
regarding the cause of Gautama's death. He says (p. 76) “ At Pava he 
took meal at the house of Chunda, the smitii. Some very^ tough pork 
was set before him, and Gautama, anxious not to hurt the poor man's 
feelings, ate it. Then with a wiiimsical smile, he asked Chunda to bury 
what was left, for no one in the world except a Buddha could digest it. 
He was seized with an attack of dysentry 

* Compare Monier Williams Buddhism^ p. 49 ; Bigandet's Legend of 
Oautama, Vol 2, p, 41; Anandakumaraswamy’s Buddha and the Ooapel of Buddhism^ 
p.79, Rookhai*8 UftofBuddfka, p, 133; and Rhys’ David's B^ddut Sa¥a9, p. 71, 
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The writer of the work from which the above passages ate copied 
here by Prof. Saunders is one of those, who have expounded a 
peculiar moral theory to justify the immoral and irreligious acts of 
eminent men and women and even of gods. They say that gods and 
persons of extraordinary merit are so altruistic and selfless that their 
seemingly immoral or irreligious deeds are doiie mainly for the good of 
such as are affected by those deeds. Thus Krishna's intercourse with 
sixteen thousand Gopis, T^arasurama's murder of his own mother under 
the command of liih father, and many other deeds of gods and heroes 
narrated in the Puranas are described as having resulted in bringing 
emancipation to the Gopis and Parasurama's mother. With a view to 
magnify the powers ot men and gods extraordinary acts arc sometimes 
attributed to them. A story is told that Sankaracharya went for alms 
to a liquor shop and drank, a cup of liquor, when his disciples ac- 
companying him followed his example. Sankara went on another 
occasion to an iron furnace and swallowed a molten mass of iron put 
into his hands as alm.s by the ironsmitli. His disciples could not do 
•this. Then Sankara is said to ha' t. .. urned his disciples of the immense 
risk involved in following the examples of eminent men, when not 
possessed of their extraordinary power. 

There arc however strong reasons to believe that the story of 
Gautama's death in consequence of the eating of i)ork had quite a 
different qrigin at all events. There is no doubt it has its origin in the 
wrong interpretation made by Prof. Rhys Dav»ds of the Sanskrit or Pali 
word ' Sukaramaddava * used in the Parinivvana Sutta in connection 
with the food which the Buddha, the strictest and the most exemplary 
vegetarian and the most enthusiastic expounder of the sanctity of animal 
life, ate in the house of Chunda, an iroiismilh. It means both a boar 
and a sort of mos.s (Lycopodium imbricalum) just as * saindhava ' means 
both a horse and sea-salt. As a rule commentators are told to lake into 
consideration the context, propriety and other factors enumerated in 
works on rhetoric as determinants of the particular sense in which words 
of more than one meaning arc used. Thus for example, when a person 
serving a dish is asked to bring saindhava, the servant is presumed to 
take into consideration the context of eating and bring sea-salt, but not 
a horse which has nothing to do with the context. Propriety and con • 
text compel us to take Sukaramaddava to mean a kind of soft mass or 
truffles. 

In the present case it is surprising to see that such an eminent 
scholar and authority on Buddhism as Prof. Rhys Davids should 
entirely fail to take into consideration the detei mining factors of word- 
meaning consistent witli the creed of the Buddha, who not merely 
preached sanctity of aninial life, but also obsetYed it tu the very letter, 
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as proved by his strict observance of the vassa. It is solely for the 
purpose of avoiding the killing of animals and worms crawling on the 
roads during the four rainy months that Hindu Sannayasins, whether 
Buddhists, Jains, or Brahmans, take a vow to shut themselves in a math 
or monastery. During the Buddhistic period tlic vow of vassa was 
strictly observed by Maliavira and his host of followers. If Gautama 
had been in the habit of eating flesh, there is no doubt liis claim to 
respect as a religious teacher would have been ridiculed and derided. It 
was a period in the history of India when the Jainas and the Buddhists 
were united together in condemning the Brahmans for their animal 
sacrifices and flesh-eating. It was a period when it was taught both 
by the Jainas and Buddhists that flesh-eating was a serious religious sin. 
It was also a period when malicious persons seem to have been ready 
to employ any means, fair or foul to bring discredit to men held in 
high esteem by the world. This is corroborated by Dcvadatta's plot 
not only to bring the infamy of adultery to Gautama, but also to 
murder him. 

Under such circumstances there is no reason to believe that *the 
Buddha's practice was quite opposed to his teaching. What is however 
contended here is not whether flesh-eating is religiously good or bad. 
The question at issue is whether the Buddha ate pork contrary to the 
principle of sanctity of animal life he preached. From the above it is 
clearly seen that except the slender basis of ambiguous sense of the 
word sukara there is no other reliaide evidence to say such a thing of 
the Buddha. 

As to otiier controversial questions, such as ignoring the rights 
of wife or child” (p. 20) and permanence and impermanence, self and 
selflessness, bliss of Nirvana^ and annihilation of Nirvana, there can 
be no universally acceptable decision and it seems better to leave such 
knotty questions for the reader himself to decide. 

On the whole the book is an excellent treatise on the subject and 
deserves a place in the library of every Indian student. 

R. S. S. 

♦ 

The Coins of India. (Heritage of India Series.), pp. ii + 120, by 

C. J. Brown, printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore, and 

published by Associated Press, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

No nation reputed for its ancient civilization has been more tena- 
ciously clinging to the customs and glories of its buried past and yet 
more woefuliy neglecting its past history in the real sense of tlie word 
than India. Npr is therp any nation which is more ind^^btec} to (ho 
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indefatigable researches of western scholars for the formation of its past 
history than India. A number of English scholars had patience enough 
to carry out their researches into the antiquities of India, archaeo- 
logical remains, epigraphical records and numismatic hordes. Small as 
arc the results thus arrived at so far as the true early history of India is 
concerned, they form in themselves bulky volumes for the student of 
Indian history. As an excellent and brief summary of the results based 
upon the study of the coins of India towards the formation of its early 
history, the book under review may be said to be unrivalled. As usual, 
no book on coins of any nation can afford a pleasant and profitable read- 
ing without some knowledge of epigraphy and palaeography of the nation 
on the part of the student. Much more so in the case of India, the early 
history of which is still in dispute. But Professor Brown has admirably 
succeeded in making the book a continued pleasant historical narrative 
passing from period to period with necessary links skilfully supplied and 
interpreting the leger<ds and inscriptions on the coins with no interrup' 
tion to the How of the narrative. The book is divided into ten chapters 
arrajigcd In chronological order and enriched with twelve plates illustra- 
tive of the coins on which the historical information is based, each plate, 
besides being furnished with a page, supplying a key to decipher the 
legends and inscriptions. 

Keeping aside punch-marked coins which are not yet studied, the 
author i)roceeds to give in the first chapter a nummary of the informa- 
tion so far gathered from the study of indigenous coins with inscriptions 
in Brahmi or Kharoshthi characters. Nothing however is know'n of 
Phagunimitra or Naigama, appearing on some coins ascertained to be 
earlier than Indu-Bactrian types. Confining his attention not merely to 
such historical information as is conhnned by the study of numismatics, 
the author supplies also the additional information on the various types 
of coins that were current at the beginning of the Christian Era in India. 
Thus treating of the numismatic sources of the history of India relating 
to the Greeks, the Bactriaiis, the Guptas, the medijevai dynasties, and 
the Mohammedans, together with kings of southern India, the book is 
really a valualde contribution both to the study of one of the sources of 
Indian history and to the evolution of Indian coinage. 

R. S. S. 

Jj! 

A History of Grcat[ Britain from the Roman Conquest to the Outbreak 

of the Great War, By R. B. Mowat, m.a. 

This is an admirable book which contains many useful illustrations 
fUid a few maps that are essential to make the faets more impressive, 





The get-up of the book is neat, the size not so bulky as to frighten a 
student of average abilities of the Intemiediate standard, and the language 
easy, the ordinary literary English whidi every careful teacher uses and 
which boys ajtd undergraduates understand/' as noted in the preface by 
the author. It gives a continuous account of the life of the English 
nation in all its aspects, political, literary, economic and social, with }>er- 
hap)S a slight emphasis on the last two p>hases of it. The subject, vast 
as it is, is well compressed into a single volume of a little over one 
thousand pages divided into three parts Part I extends down to the end 

of the Tudor p»eriod. Part IT, from 1603 1815, and Part III comprises 

the 19th century history. Each of these three long p)eriods is surveyed 
under broad general headings. The interest is rightly made to centre 
round great events and towering personalities. The author traverses 
rapidly over the early portions down to the close of the reign of King 
John. The history of the next three centuries is reviewed in three or 
four select themes, such as, the beginning of Parliament, the Hundred 
YearwS' War and the Wars of the Roses which finally swept off the relics 
of the Middle Ages from England. The Tudor period is treated under 
the three main headings of ' the Renaissance and the Reformation,’ ‘ the 
Completion of the Reformation ' and ' the Expansion of England.' In 
this manner the author passes on from one leading topic on to the nex| 
in tne making of the history of the nation, avoiding tiresome details and 
yet giving extracts from original sources when necessary to make ' the 
I)ast speak for itself.' In every period the striking features are summa- 
rised, the significance of every great struggle or movement is set forth, 
and the lines of general progress from age to age are clearly indicated. 
The domestic reforms of tiie 19lh century, the imperial development, the 
foreign affairs in general and the Eastern question in particular are all 
treated in detail more or less like essay sul)jects. The great statesmen 
of the period as well as the men of letters have received full and indivi- 
dual attention. And lastly the cartoons and caricatures from Punch and 
other papers, that embellish the pages of Part III, heighten the delight of 
the reader. 

The plea of the author in bringing out this publication is to supply 
an up to date text* book giving the current views on the facts of the past 
based upon fresh knowledge derived from research and indicating new 
lines of teaching and study lest both become stereotyped. The book is 
everything tliat the author has intended it to be. 

K. D. R. 

ip t<» 4: « ♦ 

IntroductioH to Bngineering Drawing. By J. Duncan, Messrs* 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 

I went through the book minutely and am glad to say that the author 
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has taken a lot of pains in explaining some of the difficult problems of thci 
Engineering drawings, in a very clear and lucid manner, so that the 
beginners might understand them by themselves. Though the book may 
not be so very useful for advanced students in Engineering (as it is chiefly 
meant for beginners) yet I am confident that they will also find the in- 
struction given in the book somewhat useful to them. Of course, there 
may be several books dealing with the same subject and explained in a 
different manner, but I think, in ray opinion, this book will be found 
popular especially among the young students in Engineering, both Civil 
and Mechanical, as a supplementary guide. 

C. M. P. 

★ Ji< ♦ * 

Problems in Modern Science. Edited by Prof. Arthur Dendy, r.R.s. 

Harrap. KVb net. P.T.I. Book Depot, Bangalore. 

This book contains a scries of public lectures delivered in 1921 at 
King*s College, London, by members of the College staff, with the object 
of ]Tiacing before the ])ul)lic a statement of the present position of some 
of the main branches of science, and of indicating the directions in 
which progress is being made or may be hoped for in the near feature. 
The branches of science which formed the subjects of the lectures arc 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Organic Chemistry, Physiology, 
Biology, Botany, and Anatomy. One of the heaviest penalties which 
scientific men of this generation must ])ay for progress in their respec- 
tive fields of learning is an ever-growing estrangement from branches 
of science other than their own, with several of which, perhaps, they 
were slightly acquainted for a short period during their early training. 
Hitherto little has been done to mitigate this evil. Books have been 
written iii popular, and in semi-popular st>lo, dealing with the various 
branches of scientific enquiry, but for the most part they have been the 
work of a single author who, if he were an expert in his own subject, 
must necessarily have written on otliers with but reflected authority. In 
the volume before us we have the first-hand opinions of experts in each 
subject expressed in language as free from technicalities as is consistent 
with accuracy and lucidity. The style of the lectures ranges from the 
popular (e.g., in that on Physiology) to one which makes a considerable 
demand on the reader’s power of concentration (e.g., in those on Malhe-' 
matics and Astronomy), and it may fairly be questioned whether the 
average intelligent reader without any scientific training would glean 
much precise information from a perusal of the lectures belonging to the 
latter class. 

It is not possible witliin the scope of a brief review to give any 
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adequate idea ot the subject-matter of these addresses. Each lecturei- 
has dealt with his subject in his own way, in some cases giving a broad 
survey of the field allotted to him, in others adopting a more specialised 
treatment. The selection of subjects is arbitrary, being determined by 
factors over which naturally the editor had no control, and it is to be 
regretted that it is so far incomplete as to exclude, for example, Geology, 
General Chemistry, and various branches of applied science such -as 
Medicine and Engineering. These omissions, however, do not affect 
tlie value of the actual contents of the book, which goes far towards 
satisfying a want which has long been felt, and which the continuous 
advance of science only serves to aggravate. It is unfortunate that the 
somewhat high price of the volume will place it beyond the leach of the 
majority of students undergoing University courses, for it ought certainly 
to be read by all who are engaged in the study or the teaching of science, 
being admirabl}' adapted to give the worker in one branch of science a 
clear conception of what other branches of science arc about and of the 

directions in which modern research is tending. Some of the lectures 

as those on Physiology, Anatomy, and Organic Chemistry might be 

read with profit and pleasure by persons who have received no scientific 
training. In conclusion, attention may be directed to one feature of 
this collection which is peculiarly refreshing in these days of hustle and 
so-called '^efficiency”: no disproportionate emphasis is laid on the 
utilitarian aspect of scientific work. It is shown clearly how pure and 
applied science are in a constant state of mutual indebtedness, and how 
results of the most far-reaching practical importance have often been the 
outcome of work pursued for purely cultural cuds, and in the entire 
absence of any striving after material advantage. 

F. L. U. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

Maharaja’s College 

The Maiuraja's College Philosofhical Society — Only four 
meetings were held this year. At the first meeting, Mr. Venkata Rao 
was re-elected lioaorary Secretary, and Mr. Yamunachar read a paper 
on the Relation ])et\vecn. Instinct and Reason. Prof. Wadia, the 
President of the Society, was in tlie cJiair. Mr. Yamunachar fol- 
lowed very closely tlie line of psychological thought represented by 
writer.s like McDougall, Trotter, and Tansley. The paper laid great 
emphasis on the instinctive make-up of the human mind as the rea 
source of all driving power in Jiuman behaviour, and pointed out the 
abstract and intellcctualisl character of the old rational psycho- 
logy. Tlicrc was not much discussion. It was mainly contined to 
the single point iiow the instinctive force.> could lend themselves to be 
modified liy reason, if ic^ason had absolutely no motive power. This 
was the point iMised by Mr. Venkata Rao. The chairman pointed out 
the implicit duali.sin of sucii an attitude, and einphasi'^ed the unity of 
mind as an ultimate fad, at least iii p;'ycl\o)ogv , and as such could not 
be further explaiiu'd. 

At tlie second meeting Mr. N. S. Hiranayya of the hrst year class 
read a paper on “ Animal Instinct." The first part of the paper 
described and dclined many tyiiical forms of animal instinct, and 
attempted to .show that intelligence was not absolutely absent even in 
the most rudimentary of them The second part sketched the chief 
theories of the nature of instinct ndthout developing any one attitude. 
Mr. Govindarajalu, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, was in the 
chair. The discussion centred round the relation between instinct 
and intelligence : wliethcr the two could be regarded as essentially 
akin. The chairman sketched the Bergsonian view of the problem with 
great lucidity, d his is the first time in the history of the society that 
a first year student came forward with a paper and even produced such 
a remarkable paper. 

At the tliird meeting Mr. H. N. Raghavcndrachar of the third year 
Arts class read a paper on the Pnimanas in Indian Philosophy. Prof. 
Hiriyanna was in the chair. The paper advisedly gave an exposition of 
the chief pramanas with the minimum of comment and interpretation. 
Mr. Venkata Rao raised some familiar questions usually raised in Western 
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philosophy regardihg the problem of perception. He asked for tlic 
criterion which shall decide the truth value of appearances in thinghood. 
Mr. Hanuinantha Rao made a striking suggestion regarding the inter- 
pretation of verbal testimony. Ho thought that the revelatory character 
of this pramana was nothing crude, but rather points to the self- 
revelation of reality in the intimacy of human experience as a felt 
and lived thing. He suggested that the Crocean doctrine of the 
identity of history and philosophy points to the same idea. Prof, 
Hiriyanna seemed inclined to accept such an interpretation. In his 
closing speech, he developed the place and value of the pramanas in 
the history of Indian thought, and hinted at the parallel position of 
critical philosophies after Kant in Europe. 

At the fourth meeting, Mr. Venkata Rao lectured on Descartes. 
He traced all the crudeness of language of Descartes to his unconscious 
acceptance of certain scholastic doctrines, and pointed out by a con- 
sideration of his method and of the proofs of the existence of God. 
that Descartes' misleading terminology really contained the germs of 
the later idealism of Kant and Hegel. The chairman, Mr. G. Hanu- 
mantha Rao of the M.A. class, "^brought out vividly the significance of the 
subjectivistic turn that Descartes gave to modern philosophy. 

As he looks back on the work of the year, the Secretary is poignant- 
ly aware of the discrepancy between his original programme and the 
actual work turned out. He takes this opportunity to express his best 
thanks to all who assisted him in carrying on the work of the society. 

M. A. Venkata Rao, 

Hon. Secrctaryi 

* '-!{ i|e 5,4 ift 

Central Colle^fe 

The Central College Dramatic Society, 1922-23 — ^The Cen- 
tral College Dramatic Society was started early in the session at a 
meeting on 28th July 1922, convened by Mr. Sell at the instance of several 
enthusiasts. 

Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., was elected the President. 

The following members were nominated as committee members; — 
Mr. M. L. Srinivasa Sastry, II b.a., Secretary. 

„ D. V. Rama Rao, III b.a., Treasurer, 

„ K. Krishna Murti, I b.a. 

Each year class w’as represented on this coinmiltee. The fee for 
membership was put at one rupee per session. 
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It was proposed to organise lectures as well as to stage dramas. 
Consequently the following lectures were arranged for and delivered dur- 
ing the session : — 

(1) Shelley and Hindu Thought By Mr. K. Sampathgiri Ra6, 

B.A, (Hon.), Wednesday, 13th September 1922. 

(2) Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail By Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., 

Thursday, 26th October 1922. 

(3) The Attic Theatre (Illustrated by slides) — By Mr. E. G. 

McAlpine, m.a., Wednesday, 15th November 1922. 

(4) Shakespearian Comedy — By Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., 31st 
January 1922. 

Cast of Characters in Romeo and Juliet, 


Prince 

.. Mr. 

V. T. Srinivasan, b.a. 

Montague 

* • tt 

E. S. Srikaiitlian 

Capulet 

f> 

L. S. Doiaswami 

I*aris 

• • ft 

R. S. Chandrasekharan 

Romeo 

* * ft 

M. L Sreenivasa Sastry 

Mercutio 

• • ft 

K. Krishna Moorty 

Friar Lawrence 

* • ft 

B. S. Rama Rao 

Friar John 

* * ft 

B. Raja Rao 

Benvoho 

* • ft 

M. V. Govindaswami 

Juliet 

* * ft 

B, N. Sriharshan 

Nurse 

• * tf 

K. Anantachar 

Lady Capulet 

• • ft 

D, Shamanna 

Ealchasar 

• • ft 

A. Narayan Rao 

Abraham 

• • ft 

R. S. Madhu Rao 

Gregory 

• • ft 

B. S. Rama Rao 

Sampson 

* • ff 

N. S. Raghavan 

Apothecary . . 

• * ft 

C. K. Balakrishnan 

Page to Parts, . 

• • ft 

B. J. Gopal Rao 


Dramas, 

After strenuous rehearsals Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet was suc- 
cessfully presented before the public in the Ratnavali Theatre, Bangalore 
City on Monday, 6th November 1922. 

On 17th December 1922, the Society repeated their performance of 
Romeo and Juliet in the Town Hall of Mysore under the patronage of 
Dr. Seal, the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

For the night of College Day, February 3rd, the Society put on some 
scenes from Sheridan^s Rivals and Prahlada (in Telugu). The Society’s 
efforts were much appreciated. 
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On January 13, 1922, a histrionic contest was held in which the 
prizes were won by Mr. V. Krishnamurti and Mr. K. Krishna Murli, 
respectively. 

The Societ} is self-supporting and its numbers bn the rolls are 75. 

The Society may look back with complaisance upon its record for 
the session. 

F. R. S. 
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UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

JULY 1923 
EDITORIAL. 

The Mysore University : A Retrospect This month the Mysore 

University begins the eighth year of its existence. Seven years con- 
stitute but a drop in the ocean in the history of an intellectual move- 
ment, yet the period is long enough to jus^^ify a retrospective view, 
seeking to study the causes that led to the foundation oi the University, 
and to see how far it has succeeded in realising the aspirations of tts 
infancy, and what it promises to achieve in the future. Seven years ago 
the very idea of a university in Mysore was bold and venturesome. 
To-day the statesmanship that ushered it in can contemplate with 
genuine satisfaction the establishment of small universities in more than 
half a dozen different centres in India, and the great changes now 
inaugurated in the Madras University are bound to accentuate the 
movement for different universities in the different parts of South 
India. Travancore is already busy evolving a scheme for a university, 
and if Mysore had not already anticipated the movement, she would have 
had to think of a university at least at this juncture. 

In the pre-university days the Mysore colleges were affiliated to the 
Madras University, and suffered from those very defects, from which 
the Hon'ble Mr. Patro's bill sought to rescue the University of Aladras. 
As a merely examining body, the Madras University, like all the older 
universities in India, failed to realise the true functions of a Univer- 
sity: a definite contribution to the advancement of knowledge, and 
stimulating the intellect of young men so as to make them hungry 
votaries at the shrine of knowledge. Indian Universities used to be mere 
names to the thousaSids that came to receive their degrees within their 
portals. They held forth no ideals, they evoked no enthusiasm and 
they lurnislied no basis for memories such as an Oxonian or a Cantabrian 
rarely fails to cherish* All these results were, if at all, but faintly 
achieved by the various colleges affiliated to this or that university. 
But colleges in India have suffered from some very palpable defects. 

87 
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On their teaching side, the professors had no voice in controlling the 
courses of studies, except a happy few who taught in the metropolitan 

colleges. The professors in the mufussil colleges, our colleges in tlie 

Mysore State inevitably came under this category served but as hewers 

of wood and drawers of water. Under such circumstances the teachers 
had often a remote interest in the subjects they handled; and the 
best of them felt a sort of helplessness, w^liich paralysed both their 
desire and their efforts to do better. This evil, bad in itself, was 
aggravated by overwork, lecturing to the extent of eighteen hours 
and more a week, generally in varied subjects far removed from 
each other. A deep study of any subject was more an obstruction 
than a passport of success to a young professor, and the tradition 
grew* up — we are not sure it is by any means dead in many 

colleges in India even to- day that a Professor of History can at any 

moment be called upon to teach English and Logic, and a Professor of 
English should be qualified tb teach Economics, History and even 
perhaps Sanskrit. Any specialisation was impossible, any intensive study 
wa% impossible. No wonder if professors took the line of least 
resistance and thought their work done when they read one text- book, 
summarised it, and dictated this summary in class as a good means of 
killing lime. Compared to the great universities of the West, no 
wonder if our colleges had no great intellectual lif.:,, had no zest to form 
any academic tradition. No wonder if our colleges in the eyes of the 
West were but glorified schools. The conditions of recruitment to the 
I.E.S. appointments in Government colleges constituted till lately an 
amusing commentary on the state of education in India. Rigidly 
excluding Indians of die very highest capacities, tlie recruitment w’as as 
rigidly confined to young Englishmen under the age of 30 . A pro- 
fessor of Sir J. J. Thomson's calilire at the age of 40 would have 
been summarily rejected, and at the age of 60 in spite of his world- 
fame might have been rejected in favour of the rawest graduate he had 
himself trained and examined. Under the cramping conditions of 
college life in India really able men hardly ever cared io come out to 
India, and that a Fellow of All Souls' at Oxford like Mr. F. W. Bain 
should have come out as an I.E.S. was certainly an honour to the service 
as it was a piece of refreshing good luck for India. Missionaries have 
been greater educationists in India than LE.S.'s for their fixity of 
tenure — as contrasted with the most unseasonable transfers so common 
in Government colleges — and a doggednoss of purpose gave them a 
status, based on experience, and an influence, which they richly deserved. 

The only tie that bound the colleges to their particular university 
was the annual examinatiouttS. They had to conform to tlie requirements 
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of the university examinations* Their prestige depended upon the per- 
centage of success in these examinations. The only point of competition 
among the colleges was this very percentage. The result was inevitable. 
The colleges had to sink to the level of coaching institutions, factories 
for manufacturing graduates. An average graduate was a machine, and 
not necessarily even an intellectual machine. These evils did not come to 
the surface in the early years of our Indian Universities, for the numbers 
were small; students had at least some opportunities of mixing with 
their teachers; they often constituted the very elite of Indian intellect, 
A Ranade, a Pherozesliaw Mehta, a Tilak, a Gokhale, an Ashutosh Mu- 
kerji or a Ghose arose as the very flower of Indian intellect, not so much 
because of the impetus of their humdrum intellectual environment, 
but rather in spite of it, for a great man can rise above his environment 
and can create a career in the midst of hindrances, which only stifle an 
average intellect. But the success of a university cannot be gauged by 
a few towering names, and the evils inherent in the very ideal of univer- 
sity education in India blazed forth only towards the closing years of the 
last century, when numbers told upon the economic possibilities o^ a 
degree, and large classes made any healthy intercourse between the 
teachers and the taught a practical impossibility. Young men often left 
their college without having personally known the principal or the staff 
of their college, and a kind of intellectual anaemia, a growing sense of dis- 
appointment, even disillusionment, a horrible consciousness of the gulf that 
separated the actual from the ideal, were bound to result, and it became 
an open question whether the universities in India had achieved the 
mission of a university : advancement of knowledge and development of 
character. 

These evils were not peculiar to any one university, but w^rc com- 
mon to all Indian Universities. Calcutta was the first to be conscious of 
the limitations of its past activity, and thanks to the genius of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji, the post-graduate side of the Calcutta University came 
to be developed. Far be it from us to say that this has been developed 
absolutely on the right lines. The Sadler Commission had to recognise 
the fact that the post-graduate work in the Calcutta University was not 
of the sort which goes under that name in the Western Universities. 
The number of students is abnormally large so that the standard cannot 
be the highest possible; nor has Calcutta divested itself of the general 
Indian mania for lectures. The number of lectures a post-graduate 
student has to attend is four to five a day. There is an amount of 
spoon-feeding which no university in the West will countenance. The 
craze for notes finds a fertile field in such an environment. Bui when 
all this is said and dpne, India yet owes an unbounded debt of gratitude 
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to Calcutta and Sir Ashutosli for unfurling the banner of research and 
holding up to teachers a higher ideal of scholarship than could be found 
in publishing cram-books for examinations. A Professor of History can- 
not be content now to produce Questions and Answers in English His- 
tory, etc/' Nor is a Professor of Philosophy content to write a tliousand 
and first text-book on Deductive Logic with exercises for Intermediate 
students." Professors have been made to feel tlial something more is 
expected of them than such compilations as were so fashionable in the last 
century. Splendid opportunities have been given to professors and readers 
to specialise in certain subjects; they have been given just a few hours of 
work a week so as to leave them ample time to carry on their lesearches. 
This experiment, if such a term can be adequately applied at all, has 
been more than justified, and Calcutta must for long remain an inviting 
ideal in this direction. The example of Calcutta w'as faiteringly fol- 
lowed by other universities, including those of Bombay and Madras, 
but none has yet come up even to the fringe of the vast range of intel- 
lectual activities in Calcutta. 

Such was the state of university education in Indiii, when Mysore 
began to think of a university for herself. So long as her colleges 
were affiliated to the University of Madras, they suffered under all tlic 
disadvantages of mofussil colleges. Without any voice in the shaping 
of courses and yet obliged to spend fairly heavily to meet the wishes of 
the university authorities in Madras, it was a question whether an 
independent university would not be more advantageous to the future 
of the State. There was a good deal of opposition to the idea both from 
without and from within the State, and yet it was a glorious opportunity 
to chalk out a new path for university education. A small compact 
university located in two places exquisitely healthy and beautiful; 
freedom to develop her own courses of study, independent of external 
pressure; an opportunity to revise and remodel the school education from 
its earliest stages; development of a closer tie between the teachers and 
the taught; lessening the importance of mere examinations and empha- 
sising the quality of work done during the terms; developing a sense of 
corporate existence; merging the idea of a college into that of a uni- 
versity; developing tutorial work and fostering the idea of research; 
carrying high knowledge to the very doors of those who had been 
strangers to university education through the medium of Extension 

Lectures these ideas and several more floated in liie air and facilitated 

the birth of Mysore University. Few who have been conversant with 
university education or have studied its complex problems will venture 
to deny the wortli of these ideas. But fate has conspired to thwart their 
full realisation. The deinpn pf finance has had jnucU to do with this. 
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but with the return of ^prosperous times such an enlightened govern- 
ment as that of Mysore may well be trusted to put tiie university on a 
sound financial basis. But the University has had to face a much more 
insidious foe in the shape of those, who nurtured in the old defunct 
ideals of the older universities, have not the requisite experience or the 
vision to appreciate the problems of a genuine university education, 
and it is to clear this mental fog that we are penning these few lines.* 
The Mysore University may well be credited with one great achieve- 
ment, viz., allowing the teachers to specialise in their own subjects 
without imposing on them the burden of lecturing on subjects they have 
really no pretensions to teach. Further, it has got the mastery of direct- 
ing its own destinies. It can change its own courses, introduce new 
subjects, minimise palpable defects, when they cannot be absolutely 
overcome, it can even modify the soulless rigour of examinations, where- 
cver necessary. Serious attempts have been made to introduce the 
tutorial system, but hardly with any great success, for the conditions 
which have conduced to the greatness of the tutorial system of Oxford 
and Cambridge do not exist in Mysore. For the first time in the history 
of the universities in India, Mysore provided for a full-time Vice- 
Chancellor, and has succeeded in securii^g an academic Vice-Chancellor. 
Tliis in itself is no mean change, though the lay public has hardly yet 
appreciated its import, so long was it accustomed to regarding Vice- 
Chancellership as a floral appendage to a high court judgeship. This 
has of course raised new questions relating to university organisation. 
The right movement would be to recognise the University itself as a unit 
formed as a republic of letters, where it would be anomalous to let a 
I'rofcssor of Pathology settle what particular assistant the Professor of 
Assyriology should have. Under new conditions departmental responsi- 
bility deserves to be put on a firmer foundation than was possible 
in the old Madras days. Further an infant university like that of 
Mysore has yet to build up a strong tradition whereby the Senate 
and the Faculties can gain the confidence of the public. Owing 
to the peculiar conditions under which the Indian Universities 
have been working, its membership has not fallen to the lot of the edu- 
cationists quite adcfiuately, and has often .served as mere honour to those, 
whose title to a seat in the Senate on academic grounds would be consi- 
dered exceedingly thin. The Senate of the Mysore University, true to its 
ideal of a teaching University, has provided for a full representation of 
the teaching members, an example which the older universities in India 
may well emulate. But it is to be earnestly desired that non -education- 
ist members of the Senate should also be such as have kept them- 
selves in living touch with education, read about it and thought about it. 
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This end can only be achieved, if all — including the registered graduates 

who have a right to elect fellows will have a high sense of duly, and 

place the interests of the university above those of personal friendship 
or pcroonal ambition to be known as Fellows of the Senate, and it is per- 
haps equally desirable that due weight be given to the opinions of expert 
educationists even by those, who think that they are competent to speak 
on any and every question that crops up before the Senate. The work 
of the Senate will certainly be lightened, if the Faculties arc permitted to 
pronounce their verdict on all questions of technical detail. To perform 
this task the Faculties, even more than the Senate, must consist of only 
educationists and genuine experts. It would be a sore weakness in any 
university organisation, if a person who knows nothing of science is 
nominated for a membership of the Faculty of Science, and vice versa 
a person who has long bidden adieu to arts is put forth as a member of 
the Faculty of Arts. These arc defects incidental to immaturity, but in 
fulness of time it is to be earnestly hoped that the membership of uni- 
versity bodies will be taken always seriously. It is then that the Senate 
and the Faculties will be looked up to with reverence, and their 
pronouncements will carry a weight, to which in strict theory they are 
fully entitled. , 

The weakest link in the chain of Indian education has been the 
school education. The examination-passing ideal of education held up 
by our older universities has reacted most disastrously on our schools, 
and a more tragic scheme of school-education was never devised than 
when the S. S. L. C. curriculum w'as established in Madras. Mysore as 
an affiliated child of Madras had to accept the scheme in a loyal spirit. 
If for no other reason than to escape the tyranny of this immature 
specialisation, leading to the formation of ‘‘ educated '' men without a 
cultural basis and with but a skin-deep si)Ccialisalion, Mysore should 
have been abundantly justified in establishing a university of her own, 
and organising her school-education on a sound academic basis. Unfor- 
tunately colleges enjoy a glamour in India far beyond their merit, and 
schools fail to receive due attention. It is a symptom of this unhappy 
stxte of affairs that head-masters, especially of Indian schools, are not 
considered worthy of being appointed or elected to the Senate. The reform 
of schools in Mysore is unduly delayed, and yet it is a simple proposition 
worthy of being accepted without any hesitation that all talk of university 
reform is so much breath wasted, until we can make sure of an efficient 
supply of undergraduates from our schools. Considering the inefficiency 
of school education in India, it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
university here would not produce any better reouUs than now, even if 
the whole staff of the Oxford University were to be bodily transferred to 
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it. This question of secondary education has been before a select com- 
mittee of the Senate for over two years now, but their proceedings or their 
conclusions have not yet seen the light of day. Considering the general 
importance of the subject, all who are interested in education in Mysore 
anxiously await their report. 

The main direction in which our secondary education should advance 
lies in a root-and-branch omission of specialisation in schools. It is a 
most unhealthy thing in itself and most unfair to students to declare for 
science or for arts at an age when they have not any idea of either. It 
gives a twisted turn to their whole future, cuts away the science students 
from a knowledge of their country and its past and its living proidems, 
while it deprives the sorcailed arts students of even a modicum of know- 
ledge of science. The European Universities allow specialisation only- 
after a thorough all-round training in a school, and this ensures a cer- 
tain amount of culture in every graduate in the West, whatever be the 
degree of his specialisation during his university career. It is only after 
a student has undergone the compulsory discipline of arts, science and 
mathematics, that he can get to know what his capacities and predilec- 
tions arc, and it is only then that he is intellectually fit to select this or 
that subject as his optional, and it is only then that he can efficiently 
react to the endeavours of his teachers and repay to some extent the cost 
lliat the State incurs on his behalf. 

As things now are in Mysore, a student is called upon to make his 
choice of an optional after he has passed the Lower Secondary Exami- 
nation. How^ U a young boy who is ignorant of the very rudiments of 
science to say whether he is fit for science or not? It is inevitable that 
he must Ijc guided by his father or guardian, and naturally the latter 
will be guided by the idea as to which course will be paying in terms of 
coin. Now there is unfortunately a deep-rooted idea that there is so 
much literary education already that there are prospects only for science 
pco]dc. This idea is further supported by the pseudo-patriotic cry that 
India's future is bound up only with the development of science. The 
result has been that there is a plethora of science students, as we noted 
in our last issue. The heavy slaughter of Entrance candidates in science 
is enough to show that these were not justified in taking up science at all. 

Of those that pass, some of whom may be indebted to the generosity of the 

Board of Moderators, — several have to be refused admission to the 
science colleges for want of accommodation. So some drop off and some 
drift to arts without having had a previous satisfactory training in arts. 
Such raw education is bad for them, bad for the teachers, bad for the 
University and bad for the country at large. This heritage from tlie old 
Madras connection is perhaps the greatest hindrance in the path of 
education in Mysore to-day. 
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Let us guard ourselves against one misapprehension. Far be it 
from us to deny that India’s progress to a great extent depends upcwa the 
advancement of scientific education. But a country like India, which 
has not a bent towards science, is apt to suffer from the effects of an 
ignorant exaggeration. It is thought — at least by many that never worked 
in a laboratory, but want to lead public opinion as champions of science — 
that science will advance when many and perhaps the majority go in for 
it. A more ridiculous idea could hardly be imagined. Even in the very 
home of science : Europe and America, the science students are not in a 
majority. Science cannot advance, if every Tom, Dick, and Harry is made 
to take science. This is a sure mode of retarding its progress. Science 
flourishes only when its aristocratic nature is recognised, viz.^ only those 
few who have a real zest for science arc given full facilities to prosecute 
scientific studies. No Government can spend too much on science, provided 
they spend it well and only on the fit. But to spend money in providing 
laboratory accommodation for those who barely scrape through the exami- 
nation is a sheer waste of money, unjusti&able economically and unjuslifi- 
abie scientifically. Let the same amount be spent on providing the 
professors of science and a chosen few of their pupils v/ith the full 
equipment required, and Mysore may hope to get a return for the money 
spent. In tliis connection we would rather be guided )>y the pronounce- 
ments of scientists themselves than by those who have had no first-hand 
knowledge of the working of a laboratory. Prof. Venkatanaranappa 
spoke words of wisdom, when at a public meeting in Bangalore held on 
17th May last he said: It was certainly not worth spending so much 

money on a subject for which such a large number of students had no 
aptitude, and the superficial training in science that sucli students 
received was absolutely of no benefit to the country.’' A training in arts, 
which certainly does not create millions, is at least calculated to give 
culture and broaden the intellect in a way which mere science can never 
hope to do. If Mysore can rise above the existing conditions, and can 
face educational problems as educational problems, our university may 
look to a great feature before it. 

The universities in India are passing through a transition stage. 
There is a definite awakening from the old examination ideals, which 
needs careful fostering, in spite of the opposition of those, who brought 
up under the old ideals arc not competent to appreciate tire worth of new 
ideals. Tne financial needs of universities have become a great perturb- 
ing factor even in the oldest universities like Oxford and Cambridge. 
No wonder if the same difficulties confront Indian Universities. Cal- 
cutta University has managed to make peace with the Government of 
Bengal, and we rejoice in an arrangement which has been creditable to 
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both parties* Wt feel sure that onc^ the people realise tlie importance 
of universities in national life, neither they nor their representative 
ministers will grudge to invest money in a cause, which perhaps brings 
no money in direct return, but which undoubtedly enriches the soul of 
the people. I*rord Haldane struck the right note when be said: The 
development of the true spirit of the university among a people is a 
good measure of the development of its aoul and consequently of its 
civilisation." The future of India will be judged by the character of 
men her universities produce. In this great work the Mysore Univeraity 
is bound to play its part. It was the first to rebel against the old ideal 
of a vast affiliating university, and its example has been followed by all 
the universities established in India during the last seven years. This 
and the high encomium passed on it by the Sadler Commission are a tri- 
bute to the new movement for small universities in India. If only in the 
near future the financial re:>ource3 of the State and the generosity of the 
people come to the help of our University, it will go a great way to 
justify its claim a^ a nursery for soul-culture. Many to-day in the 
State are indifferent to it They cannot yet get rid of a mania for 
lectures, making them value the efficiency of an educational system in 
terms of quantity of lecturer. Nor have they yet appreciated the im- 
portance of a wide general reading and intensive study, which require 
leisure from the grinding mill of set lectures. In the older universitie-s 
the burden of class- work both for the teachers and the taught >et conti- 
nuco to be very heavy. Mysore has made this burden lighter than it 
used to be, yet there is room for improvement. We have come across 
teachers who have had to ** gas," repeat things and somehow kill lime, 
because they were given far more hours than were really needed. The 
result is a tedium in profeasors and the students are needlessly fagged, 
tlicy have no time and no energy left for independent reading or thinking. 
And yet the real test of university education is not the amount of matter 
stuffed into atudeuts in class-rooms, but the intclectual zest created in them 
good work outside the class. To attain this end many of the hours 
for devoted to set lectures need to be changed to tutorial or discussion 
classes. This will make the teachers and the taught l>eUer known to 
one another and create an iutelectual sympathy worth tons and tons of 
soulless notca. Mysore must take up a stand against spoon feeding and 
insist on the claims of intellectual vigour and freshness. This too let us 
hope, will come in course of time despite reactionaries No movement 
succeeds permanently which succeeds with ease. Conflict and opposi- 
tion are the salt of life. Our University is ultimately bound to justify 
itself, if only the alumni that have already passed through its portals 
will carry the message of university aspirations to their families and the 
people at large. 
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This Issue — In the history of education in Mysore during the 
last half a century no name stands out more prominent than that of 
Munir-ul-Talim Mr. H. J. Bhabha. We consider it a privilege that 
this magazine should be honoured by an article from his able and expe- 
rienced pen. We particularly dravi^ tlie attention of our readers to it, as 
it deals with universities, of vrliich practically nothing is known in 
India, and the experience of young universities in Australia would be 
helpful to us in this country. We envy the magnificent endowments 
with which private generosity has enriched those universities. It may 
prove an incentive to the millionaires in our midst. In several other 
directions the article throws out mo.st interesting suggestions. We thank 
Mr. Bhabha most sincerely for his valuable contribution, which, we 
expect, will continue for one or two issues more. 

We are grateful that our appeal lor co-operation did not fall on 
deaf ears, and we have been able to redeem our promise about the 
punctual appearance of this issue. 



A VISIT TO AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Towards the end of 1922, I paid a short visit to Australia with 
Sir Ddrab Tata, who went on a long sea voyage for the improvement of 
his health, and I took the occasion to see something of the work of the 
Universities of Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne and Sidney. At the same time 
I also studied the systems of technical education prevailing side by side 
with the Universities. An eminent Australian doctor in Bombay was 
kind enough to inform the Universities of Perth, Adelaide and Melbourne 
beforehand of our intended visit and, a friend in Sidney introduced us to 
the Registrar of the Sidney University. We were received everywhere 
with the utmost cordiality and hospitality, and were given an opportunity 
to collect first-hand information. 

University Df Perth. 

Soon after the P. and O. S. .S’. Naldera was berthed in tlie harbour 
of Frecmantlc, Professor E. Shanii, Professor of History and Economics, 
who is Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. Batty, Warden or Ciiairinan of the 
Senate of Perth University, called on board to take our party consiatiilg of 
Sir Dorab Tala, Dr. Wadia and myself to the University. Sir James Mit- 
chell, Governor of West Australia, placed two motor-cars at our disposal. 
Perth is about eight miles from Freemantle and is connected with it by 
an electric railway. On our way we called on the Honourable Dr. Saw, 
Chancellor. The University whicli is the smallest of the four universities 
commenced its work ten years ago in 1913. It is a Unitary Teaching 
University accommodated in temporary building 5 constructed of timber 
on a small site of a few acres in the heart of the town. On our way to 
Perth we were shown the permanent site on the River Swan which is in * 
tended for the University. It is two and a half miles from Perth and 
has an area of 120 acres amidst beautiful surroundings. Opinioiis are 
still divided whether the Uuiveisity should leave its present site in the 
heart of the town for a permanent home away from the town. This 
difference of opinion and the difficulties of finding money for suitable 
permanent buildings worthy of the University have been the chief reasons 
for the delay in removing the University from its present site. 

Professor Shann and Dr. Batty showed us over the lecture rooms 
and laboratories of the University. There are three Faculties: Arls^ 
Science including Agricultural Science and Engineering. The lecture 
rooms and laboratories are well equipped, and the Professors are di,stiii- 
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guished men brought out from Great Britain. Tlie subjects taught are 
Modem Languages, Literature and History, Mathematics, Pliysics, Che- 
mistry, Engineering and Mining. The post of Vice-Chancellor is honor- 
ary, and the Piofessors by turns perform the duties of Registrar without 
remuneration, which speaks a great deal of their earnestness and zeal. 
From the second week in December to the mid<ile of February is the long 
vacation, the rest of the year being divided into three terms with occa- 
sional holidays. The University charges no fees for tuition except a 
small laboratory fee. The lectures are open to the public in addition to 
the regular matriculated student s. The number of regular students 
which was 180 in 1914 is stil) small, compared to the large numbers 
attending the Technical School. 

A striking and most important feature of education in Australia 
everywhere is the great encouragement given to Technical Education by 
the side of University Education. Very large sums of money are spent 
on Technical Education for which numerous and extensive classrooms, 
laboratories and workshops are required. The Universities and the 
Technical Schools work side by side, the latter being affiliated to the 
Universities in certain courses, and the Universities co-operating with the 
Technical Schools in instruction. As the subject of Technical Education 
is most important, it v ill be treated separately after the work of the 
Universities has been described. 


Adelaide University. 

As soon as our ship anchored at the outer hai'bour of Adelaide, 
Dr. J. B. Cleland, Professor of Pathology in the University of Adelaide, 
very kindly came on board to take our party to the University. Sir 
Dorab Tata was unfortunately too ill to leave the ship and Dr. Wadia 
kept company with him on board. After breakfast Dr. Cleland and I 
went by the electric railway to Adelaide. A very short walk from the 
station brought us to the University, where I was very kindly received by 
the Honourable Sir George Murray, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Justice of South Australia, who is Chancellor of the University, 
and by Professor William Mitchell, M.A., D.Sc,, Vice-Chancellor. 

Adelaide is a beautifully laid out town. It is called the Athens of 
Australia, and has an air of refinement and beauty difficult to surpass 
anywhere. The University buildings are situated in North Terrace, the 
principal street of Adelaide, which is beautified with noble buildings 
and boulevards. They are in the vicinity of Parliament House, Go- 
vernment House, the Public Library and Reading Room, the Museum, 
the Art Gallery, the Conservatoriura of Music, and the School of Mines 
and Industries, which last is the principal Technical School of the State. 
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Tlie beautiful Botanical and Zoological Gardens arts at one end of tlie 
Nortli Terrace at a short distance from the University. There are no re- 
sidential colleges or halls for students, the University buildings them- 
selves being cojistructed oft a small plot of five to six acres. But the 
neighbourhood of so many educational and other public buildings and the 
beautiful surroundings produce the cliarm of a University town. At a 
short distance from the town is Mount Lofty with its parks, recreation 
grounds and playiields for students. 

The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor very kindly showed me over 
the commodious lecture-rooms and beautifully equipped laboratories and 
the Library. I was greatly impressed with the laboratories of Physiology 
and Bio -Chemistry, and their elaborate equipment of which every detail 
had been carefully studied, though all other laboratories were also ad- 
mirably equipped. The extensive library is accommodated in a large 
Gothic Hall with seating accommodation for a great number of students. 

The University of Adelaide was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1874, and in 1881 Royal Letters Patent were issued declaring that 
the degrees granted by it should be entitled to rank, precedence and 
si deration throughout the British Empire, as if granted by any Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom. 

The University owes its origiil to the muniiiccnce of Sir Walter 
Hughes, who made money from copper mines, and Sir Thomas Elder, 
each of whom gave a gift of £20,000 in 1874. Sir Thomas Elder 
subsequently gave £30,000 for a Medical School, £20,000 for a 
Scliool of Music, and £25,000 for general purposes besides other 
minor gifts. Parliament gave in 1874 an annual grant not exceeding 
£10,000 and 50,000 acres of land worth £40,000. Pailiament made an 
additional grant of £4,000 in 1911, and provided a further grant of 
£20,000 in 1920. The total grant from Government in 1921 amounted 
to £34,860. Mr. John Darling gave in 1919 a sum of £15,000 for a 
new medical building, and in 1921 the Honourable Sir Langdon Bonytton, 
K.C.M.G., provided £40,000 to be paid to the University in 1930 for si, 
great Hall. The total of all endowments of the University amounted 
in 1921 to £243,414, exclusive of three valuable estates and 5,880 
sliares in Elder Smith & Co., Ltd., given by Peter Waite, Esq., to 
advance the cause of education and especially to promote the teaching 
and study of Agriculture and Forestry. 

The University grants degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 
Dentistry, Engineering and Music, and diplomas in Commerce, Mtilic^ 
Education and various branches of Applied Science. It was the first 
University in the Empire to grant degrees to woftien or degrees in 
Science, 
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At first there were only four Professorships, the subjects being (1) 
Classics and Comparative Philology, (2) English Language and Litera- 
ture, and Mental and Moral Philosophy, (3) Mathematics, and (4) 
Natural Science. 

There are at present 16 chairs in (1) Classics and Comparative 
Philology and Literature, (2) Philosophy and Economics, (3) Modern 
History, (4) Engineering, (5) Physics, (6) Anatomy, (7) Physiology, 
(8) Chemistry, (9) Botany, (10) Law, (11) Music, (12) Pathology, 
(13) Mathematics, (14) Geology and Mineralogy, (15) Zoology, (16) 
English Language and Literature. 

There are besides 50 Lecturers and 19 Teachers of the Elder Con- 
servatorium. 

The Professors and Lecturers conduct the examinations and take 
into account the written work and laboratory work of the candidates. 
For the Medical Examinations external examiners are often appointed. 

In 1876 ihe first year in which the University commenced its 
work there were only 8 matriculated students and 52 non- graduating or 
ujmatriculatcd students. In 1921 there were 768 undergraduates, 18 
graduates reading for the M.A. Degree, and 552 non-graduating students. 
I here were in addition 583 students in the Elder Conservatorium. The 
number of undergraduates studying for the B.A. Degree was 327, for the 
B.Sc. Degree 99, for the B.E. Degree 96, for the LL.B. Degree 84, for the 
M.B. Degree 134, for the B.D.S. Degree 23, for the Mus. Bac. Degree 5, 
for the Diploma in Commerce 175. 

The University and the School of Mines combine by mutual agree- 
ment their teaching powers and their laboratories for instruction in 
Mining, Engineering, Metallurgy, Mechanical,* Electrical and Civil 
Engineering, and Architectural Engineering. The University and the 
School of Mines acting in concert hold examinations and grant 
diplomas in various branches of Applied Science. 

Besides the examinations for degrees and diplomas the University 
conducts all other Public Examinations in school subjects which are 
graded as Primary, Junior, Senior and Higher. It also conducts 
Junior and Senior Examinations in Commerce, and several examina- 
tions in the Theory and Practice of Music. 

The University is governed by a Council consisting of 20 members 
elected by the Senate, one-fourth retiring every year, and of five addi- 
tional members, appointed by the State Parliament from its own members, 
-vdlo hold office during the life-time of the Parliament. 

The Senate consists of all graduates of the degrees of Master or 
Doctor, and all other graduates of tliree years' standing. It meets three 
times a year in March, July and November. There are six Faculties: 
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Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, Music and DciUistry. Engineering is 
included in Science. 

All Statutes and Regulations must be passed by both the Council 
and the Senate, and approved by the Governor of South Australia, who 
is cx -officio Visitor of the University. 

The Council has the entire management of the University. The 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor are elected by the Council. The Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor and Members of Council appointed by the Senate 
hold office for hve years. The Council meets at least once a month. 
It appoints two cominiltecs from its members, the Committee of Finance 
and the Committee of Education. These committees also meet once a 
month to deal with questions of Finance and Education respectively 
and report their findings to the Council. The Council has the right to 
appoint, dismiss or suspend a Professor. The dismissal of a Professor 
cannot take effect, unless it is confirmed by the Visitor. The Council 
has full power to make and alter any statutes and regulations subject 
to the approval of the Senate. 

I'liere is a Board of Discipline consisting of the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Deans of the various Faculties, the Chairman of the 
Board of Musical Studies, and such Professors and Lecturers as may be 
appointed by the Council. Subject to the approval of the Council the 
Board makes rules for the conduct of students on tlic premises of the 
Uiiivcrsiiy. The Board may admonish a student, inflict a. fine not 
exceeding 40 shillings, administer a reprimand either in private or in 
the presence of any class, suspend him temporarily from attendance at 
any course of instruction, exclude him from any place of recreation or 
study, or expel him from the University. Every decision of the Board 
is reported to the Council who may reverse, vary or confirm it. Any 
Professor or Lecturer may divsmiss any student from his class whom he 
considers guilty of impropriety, but shall on the same day report his 
action and the ground of his complaint to the Chairman of the Bbard 
of Discipline. 

There is an ordinary and an Honours Degree of Arts and of 
Science. Candidates may obtain either or both degrees. The Univer- 
sity grants a diploma in Primary Education to those who have passed 
the examinations for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or Science, and taken 
English Language and Literature, Psychology and Education a$ pre* 
scribed for the ordinary Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and also taken 
a course of professional study in the principles and practice of Primary 
Education and obtained adequate experience in teaching and school 
management. Similarly the diploma in Secondary Education is granted 
to Graduates in Arts or Science if they have passed the B.A. Degree 
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Examination in Psychology or Education, taken a course of professional 
study in the principles and practice of Secondary Education and 
obtained adequate experience in teacliing and school management. The 
fees for written and practical examinations amount to £10-105. for 
each diploma. The University also grants a diploma in Commerce 
and a diploma in Economics and Political Science. 

The University Tutorial Classes were first established in 1918 to 
provide facilities in University Education for tliose who are unable 
to attend the ordinary University courses. A tutorial class covers a 
' three years* period of study with 24 meetings in each year, each meet- 
ing cemsisting of an hour*s lecture followed by questions and discussion. 
The students have to write fortnightly essays on prescribed subjects. 
Each tutorial class is preceded hy a preparatory course of 12 lectures, 
and if at the end of this preparatory course 24 students arc willing to 
undertake the full tutorial course of three years, the Committee sanctions 
the conversion of the preparatory into a tutorial class. The students 
pay a fee of £5 per class per annum In 1922 tutorial classes were held 
in Economics, English Literature, Political Philosophy, Modern History 
and Music. In 1921 there were 338 students enrolled in 8 tutorial 
classes, six of which were held in Adelaide and two in the country. 

The University provides Evening Classes in Arts and Science for 
those, who are unable to attend lectures during the day, when a sufficient 
number of applicants come forward. 

The Council institutes short courses of Extension Lectures In Arts 
and Science at a nominal fee. Extension Lectures on the following 
subjects were delivered in 1921 : 

“ Disease, its meaning, community spread, and various Australian 
settings,** by Professor J. B. Cleland. 

The League of Nations its principles and aims,** by Pro- 

fessor Coleman Phillipson. 

“ Physiology of Every-day Life," by Professor Brailsford Robert- 
son. 

The subjects for the Extension Lectures in 1922 were the following: 

" Relativity and the Modern Theory of Gravitation,** by Pro- 
fessor Wilton. 

"The Interpretation of Life, Mechanism, Vitalism and Animism,** 
by Professor Brailsford Robertson. 

There are numerous societies associated with the University, such 
as the Graduates* Association, the University Uhion, the Science Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Students' Society, the Medical Sciences Club, the 
Christian Union, the S|X>rts* Association, the Shakespeare Society, the 
Law Students’ Society, the University Society of Commerce, the Classi- 
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cal AssocUtion, the Mathematical Teachers’ Association, and the Dental 
Students' Society. These societies greatly add to the social life of the 
students and make up to a large extent for the want of residential 
colleges. 

It is worth noting tliat in 1921 of the total income of the Univer- 
sity of £63,567, more than half or £34,860 was received from the State, 
nearly one-third or £20,171 was received from fees, and £7,950 was 
received from interest of endowments. The various schools of the Uni • 
versify cost £39,663 inclusive of fees for Examiners and cost of con- 
ducting examinations; the Registrar's Department cost £4,115, Prizes 
and Scholarships cost £884. After defraying these and other expenses, 
a balance was left of £13,731 at the end of the year. 

The tutorial classes cost £1,456 towards which amount a grant 
of £1,300 was received from the State. The Extension Lectures cost 
only £76, and £74 was received as fees. 

I give the above details culled from the Calendar of 1922 as they 
may be of interest to a young University like that of Mysore. 

I cannot forget the great kindness and hospitality of Professot 
Mitchell the Vice-Chancellor. After visiting the University he very 
kindly took me and Professor Rennie in his own motor-car for a long 
drive through the town to Mount Lofty and the Public Park and back 
through the Botanical Gardens to lunch, wdierc I met again Professors 
Chapman, Robertson and Cleland and the Director ol Education. After 
lunch I was taken for a visit to the School of Mines and Industries. 
1 shall refer to the visit in my account of Technical Education. Pro- 
fessor William Mitchell was good enough to see me off at the Railway 
Station in the afternoon after a very pleasant morning profitably spent 
witlj him. 

H. J. BHAIiHA. 


{To be continued,) 



DOMESTIC RITES OF THE JAINAS. 

It is generally known that so far back as the sixth century B. C. a 
considerable band of Vedic Aryans, probably under the lead of Kshatriya 
kings, seceded from the hierarchy of the Brahmans, renouncing the 
Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial religion. The seceders called themselves 
Jainas or followers of Jina, tlie hrst of their twenty-four Tirthankaras. 
Nothing worth mentioning is known of the first twenty-three Tirthan- 
karas or teachers. The twenty-fourth teacher is a well known historical 
personage who under the name of Vardhamana Mahavira was a religious 
teacher at the time of Srenika or Bimbisara of the Sisunaga dynasty in 
Magadha about 550 years before the beginning of the Christian era. 
Though Vardhamana seems to have organised the movement and placed 
it on a social and religious basis, it cannot be denied fh.it the origin of 
tJie movement lay some centuries earlier. If the stories narrated in the 
Jaina literature of Krishna, Baladeva, and Nemi can be relied upom 
the Jaina movement may be traced back to the period of the Maha- 
bharata war when taking advantage of the retirement of Nemi from the 
kingdom of Madhura (Muttra) Krishna is said to have succeeded to 
the throne. That Nemi was strongly inclined towards Jainism is 
proved by the statement made in the Uttaradhyayana sulra (Chap 22, 
P. 666, Calcutta Edition, 1872) that seeing the proposed slaughter of 
animals fur the feast of his marriage and coronation, Arishtancmi 
preferred asceticism to marriage and kingdom apd retired into the 
forest. 

While the Jaina literary works so far published throw a flood of 
light on the new code of ethics and religious practices taught by the 
earlier teachers and established by Vardhamana, the domestic rites of 
the Jainas enable us to understand what old customs they retained and 
wliat changes they introduced in the social customs inherited by them. 
In common with the Brahmans, they appear to iiavc had the sixteen 
social customs and purged them of all animal slaughter connected with* 
them. By the time the secession took place the division of the Aryans 
into seven or ten principal golras or families seems to have been 
an established fact, and Gautama and Bodhayana, as sutra writers, seem 
to have established their respective schools. The Vedic mantras were 
replaced by Sanskrit or Prakritic sentences teaching in clear terms 
^ thu moral precepts taught to the performers of the riles. This is espe- 
cially the case with the rites connected with the Initiation of students, 
and Marriage. The teaching of moral principles to the initiated Jaina 
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student is quite similar to the daily prayer of the Bralunans. It cannot 
be decided whether the daily prayer of the Brahmans inculcating 
atonement for sins committed Consciously or unconsciously in walking, 
eating, sexual enjoyment, and in thought, words and deeds is posterior 
in composition to the start of the Jaina movement or subsequent to it. 
That Naga worship existed even so far back as the Vedic period is 
clearly seen from references made to it in the Vedas. Whether the 
worship of the planets is a la^er introduction is a question not yet 
decided. It is likely that Jainism may have owed some customs to 
later Brahmanism. The amplification of the Jaina golras, and the 
introduction of the Gayairi in the rite of initiation are likely to have 
been later adoptions. So far as marriage was concerned, caste distinc- 
tions were upheld. There seems to have been no restriction to inter- 
dining with people of other castes. Strict rules were observed in diet 
and forbidden articles enumerated. In connection with marriage it is 
interesting to note that daughters of maternal uncle and paternal aunt 
are married and that those who are addressed with such appellations as 
mother, sister, daughter, mother-in-law, daughter's mother-in-law, and 
daughter-in-law come under the list of prohibition. From this it appears 
that the appellations are meant to indicate the prohibition of marriage 
with them. It follows therefore that the avoidance of girls for marriage 
within seven generations fro m the father and five generations from the 
mother is a later rule based upon prohibitory appellations. What 
distinguishes the domestic rites of the Jaiiias from those of the Brali- 
inans is that while the Mantras used in the Brahmanic rites have no 
close bearing on the rites, those of the Jamas are so composed ia 
the Pali or Sanskrit language tliat they clearly convey tlie meaning 
dial is intended to be signified by the rites. Tiie chief interest of the 
rites lies in the moral training, which its performance is expected to 
bring home to the mind of the performer. It is a training in the final 
spiritual life which the performer is expected to follow later on. 

With this introduction I now proceed to give a brief description of 
the rites as given by Brahma Suri in his Acharasangraha which is said 
to form part of his Jainasamhilasara. 

The sixteen domestic rites observed by the Jainas are:_ 

(1) the rite to be performed at the conception of a child, 

(2) the rite to please the pregnant wife at the 3rd month, 

(3) the ceremony to secure the birth of a male child, 

(4) parting of the pregnant wife’s hair, 

(5) ceremony for the new-born child, 

(6) name-giving to the child, 

(7) taking the child oat of the house, 
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(8) seating the child, 

(9) feeding the child, 

(10) causing the child to walk, 

(11) tonsure of the child’s head, 

(12) teaching the alphabet, 

( 13 ) holding the book, 

(14) initiation of the student, 

(15) the bath taken at the end of studentship, and 

(16) marriage. 

There are two important riles performed in connection with each 
of the above sixteen rites. They are (1) the Nandi-Homa and (2) 
Grahayajna. Nandi is an auspicious ceremony and may be performed 
in three ways. Some Brahmans may be asked to confer blessings upon 
the person performing the Nandi and rewarded with rice and other 
things necessary for a day s meal. Or Brahmans may be asked to 
perform oblations into the fire kindled for the purpose and may be 
sumptuously fed, or the family priest or any other well-known priest 
may offer oblations into fire and bless the person, who is going to 
perform any of the sixteen rites. The homa rite is usually performed 
thus : 

In the centre of the hall of the house of the person in question a 
priest draws a square the side of which measures about a yard and 
paints* it with red colour. He spreads over the square surface coloured 
rice and draws four .straight lines East to West and also North to South. 
At each of the eight quarters, N.E., E., S.E., S., S.W., W., N.W., and 
N. he draws a lotus flower touching three lines, and then spreads 
over the surface of the square flour or rice in the form of a thin layer. 
Then sprinkling water over it, he divides the rice into two parts ]>y 
draw’ing a line and writes a Svastika in each half with the letters Srim 
and Hrim respective!} . There he places over each Svastika a vessel 
filled with water adorned with darbha grass, mango-leaves and flower 
garland. At a little distance from the marks of the lotus flowers he 
writes the symbols of the eight devas, (1) Arhat, (2) Siddah, (3) 
Acharya, (4) Upadhyaya, (5) Sadhu, (6) Jinadharma, (7) Jina 
Sruta and (8) Jaina Chaitya. Away from this square he writes 
another square wiQi four doors and covers it with coloured rice, flower 
and sandal. To the West of the western Iotu.s, he puts a plank for 
sitting; to the North of the noi'thern lotus, he places darbha grass and 
vessels; to the South of the southern lotus he keeps vessels to receive 
cooked rice, fried grain fire-kindling sticks, clarified butter; and to the 
East of the eastern lotus flower he keeps a spoon and a ladle. He 
gathers 108, 27 or 9 fire -sticks of palasa or udumbara as thick as the 
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little finger and as lc«ig as nine angjdas. The fire sticks are to be bound 
together witli a rope made of twelve darbha grass and twisted threefold^ 
The spoon is said to be of three angulas in its circumference with an 
edge half an angula deep and with a round handle. The ladle has a 
handle twenty angulas long witli its face three angulas deep. They are 
made of the Indian fig tree and in its absence, its leaves are made use 
of. To sujKjrvise the perfoimance of the rite, the priest is accompame<i 
by another priest called Brahman. In the circle made for the pur^x^se, 
fire called Garhapalya is kindled and is said to be looked upon as the 
Arhat. In some rites Ahavaniya and Dakshinagni are also kindled and 
worshipped. On all the four sides of the fire three blades of darbha 
grass with a fire-stick are placed. Then the vessels are touched to the 
flame and dried. Either over this fire or over a separate fire kindled 
elsewhere a little quantity of rice is cooked for offering. 

Immediately after this an even number of Brahmans take with their 
hand flowers with coloured rice and say Met everything prove auspi- 
cious to the house-holder or person in question,* while the priest is 
seated touching the two watcr-vfssels with his hands. When the Brah- 
mans throw over the water-vessels the flowers and coloured rice held 
in their hand, the priest lakes up the water with seven darbha grasses 
from the vessels and sprinkles a few drops on all sides, saying that tUe 
day has become auspicious. Taking seven darbha grasses again and 
dii)ping their edge in clarified butler, and drawing the edge thrice in it 
from West to East, he throws the grasses into the fire. Then taking 
clarified butter with the ladle, he pours it into the lire, once moving the 
ladle from South-West to North-East and once from the North-West to 
South-East. Then he worships the five Gurus, and teachers with flowers 
and coloured rice, whereupon he puts fire-sticks one after another into 
the fire. He also puts into the fire cloves, fried grains, wheat, sesamum 
seeds, each six times. He also puts a handful of cooked rice in each 
of the four quarters round the fire. After doing this he mixes cooked 
rice with clarified butler and fried grains and taking each time four 
handfuls of the above mixture, he puts into the fire as many times as 
the number of fire-sticks which he puts into the fire. Finally he makes 
the swishtakrit offering and also an expiatory offering. After this he 
makes the final offering by pouring clarified butler into the lire, where- 
upon the priest with the Brahmans sprinkles the water contained in the 
two vessels ovct the person for whose benefit the above oblations were 
made. This is the procedure of what is called Nandi^Homa. 

The Worship or the Pianets. 

On a surface formed into a square the priest puts into eight quarters 
eight small heaps of rice representing eight planets. The heap represent * 
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ittg thi: Sun is coloured red, the Moon white, Mars pale red, Mercury 
yellow, Jupiter white, Saturn and Rahu and Ketu black. Sometimes 
vessels or kindling fuels such as Arka, Palana, Khadira, Apamarga^ 
nppala, Udumbara, Sami, Darblta and Durva, arc placed to represent 
the planets- Then the eight Devas named before are worshipped. Then 
follows the worship of the planets and the offering of oblations by eight 
Brahmans. The worship of the planets is also enjoined on full moon 
and new moon da>s, on the days of eclipses and solstitial days. 

1. The Rite for the Conception of a Child. 

On the fourth day after menses, the maid is caused to bathe first in 
water mixed with cow-dung, cow's urine, milk, curd, and clarified 
butter, then in pure cold water and then in tepid water. After she 
has dresaed herself and put on ornaments, she is taken to the hall of the 
house where a curtain is hung with a layer of rice grains spread on the 
floor oil both of its sides. The husband of the maiden is made to sit on 
the rice facing East and the maiden facing West on the other side of the 
•curtain. The priest with a few Brahmajxs recites benedictory verses and 
throws coloured rice and flowers on the couple. The curtain is removed 
and the couple arc made to see each other. Then, as described in the 
beginning of this paper, worship of the fire and the planets is gone 
through and Bralimans arc presented with money, cocoanul fruits together 
with p^n supari, l*hcn the couple drink a dose of the mixture of tlie 
powder of Aegle Marmclos (bilva) and lotus -root with milk and sugar. 
The couple cat from the same plate that day and take their bed together 
at night. 

2. The Rue rp:RFORMED to pi ease the Pregnant Wife. 

In the third month of her pregnancy, tiie couple bathe and put on 
their dress and ornaments. They sit on a scat, the wife being sealed to 
the right of the husband. After the priest has gone through the homa 
rite and uttered tlie benedictory vcrsca and before the final oblation is 
made, the husband sprinkles the sacramental water on the l^elly of the 
wife. Then the final oblation ib made and the priest and a few Brah- 
man& assembled are presented with money and cocoanut fruits together 
with pan supari, 

3. The Rite lo Cause the Birth of a Mai.e Child. 

This is performed in the fifth month. In this rite it is the husband 
that has lo perform the oblations into the fire and the worsliip of the 
planets. After this is done, the husband puts a long garland of barley 
wheat grains round the nxk of the wife. Then the final oblation 
into the fire and presentation to Brahmans are made. 
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4. The Ceremonv or Parting the Hair of the Wife. 

In the seventh montii of her pregnancy, after baching, and puttiig oa 
their dress, the couple sit on a seat facing the East. An old lady, having 
her husband and cliildrcn, parts the hair of the pregnant woman with the 
stick of the Khadira tree wound round with three blades of darbha grass 
and two fruits and flowers, or with the stick of any other sacriflcial tree, 
or with the quill of a porcupine, and puts red-lead powder on her liead. 
Then the husband puts the powder of tile glamcrous lig tree both on the 
head and belly of the pregnant woman. Then the priest puts a garland 
made of the raw fruits of the glamorous fig tree round the neck of the 
woman. After this is over the final oblation and presentation to Brah- 
mans are made as usual, 

5. The Rite at the Birth or a Child. 

On the birth oc a child, male or female, the father of the child sips 
water and performs a pranayama. Then deputing some Brahmans to 
perforin the worship of Jina together witli oblations into the fire, he 
sprinkles water with three darbha grasses over the child and its niodier. 
This he does without uttering any mantra in the case of a female child. 
Then mixing milk with clarified butter and sugar and putting into the 
mixture a small golden coin, he causes the child to sip a little of the 
mixture and cuts off the naycl-cord. The bit cut off is preserved. Then 
the room of confinement is cleansed, old mud being replaced by new. 
Such cleansing is to be performed once in three days till the pollution is 
got rid of on the tenth, twelth or the fourteenth day according to caste 
rules. On the last day the rites of homa and punyaha arc performed. 

6. The Ceremony of Giving a Name to the Child. 

After tlie pollution is got rid of, the father, after bathing and 
putting on pure dress, spreads rice and grains in a plate and writes there 
along with his own name the name he likes to give to his child. In 
another vessel filled with milk and clarified butter lie keeps the several 
pieces of jewels intended for the child. Then sprinkling water over the 
plate and the vessel with darbha grass, he adorns the ears, head, artns, 
and the neck of the child with the ornaments. After uttering the one- 
hundred and eight names of the Arhat, he calls upon him to give the 
child a good name. 

Then the final oblation into the fire and presentations to Bralimans 
are made as usual. In the night of the same day two small holes are 
made in the child's ears and the diild is also put into cradle and swung, 

7. The Ceremony of Taking the Chh^d out of the House, 

When the child grows three months old, the father or the mother has 
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to take tlic child out to the temple of Jina and show it the idol of Jina 
aiid die sun^s disc, when Brahmans are also invited to bless the child. 

8. The Ceremony of Seating the Child. 

When the child grows five months old, it is bathed and dressed 
well. Ill the centre of the hall a beautiful carpet is spread and the 
child is made to sit on it putting the legs crosswise on its thighs. Brah- 
mans, who are invited to bless the child, are fed and given presents 
when red coloured water with rice grains in a plate is taken and 
circled by ladies before the child. 

9. The Ceremony of Feeding the Child. 

When the child passes seven months, an entertainment is given 
to Brahmans and the child is fed with cooked rice mixed with milk, 
sugar and clarified butter, or it is given a drink of milk or curds. 

10. The Ceremony of Making the Child Walk. 

.When the child grows nine months old, oblations into the fire 
and worship of the planets are made. In the front of the Brahmans 
assembled in the hall a piece of white cloth is spread and the child is 
made to walk on it and then round tlie Brahmans. 

11. Tonsure of the Child's Head, 

After performing the usual oblations into the fire and worship of 
the planets on an auspicious day fixed for the purpose, the child, 
three years old, is bathed, dressed and made to sit on a plank facing 
the East. Six plates filled with sesamum seeds, beans, barely, corn, 
wheat, rice, tender leaves of Sami {Mimosa Suma) and cow-dung 
arc kept somewhere to the North of the seat of the child. By the side 
of these plates a razor, a stone on which the razor is rubbed to sharpen 
it, a pair of scissors, and seven Darbha pieces with knots are also 
placed and flowers and coloured rice grains are thrown over them- 
Having thrown sesamum seeds round the boy seated on the lap of his 
moliher, Bie boy's father takes a little warm water in hand and sprin- 
kles it on the floor in front. Taking a little butter mixed with curd, he 
besmears the hair on the boy's head. Then taking the razor with a 
piece of Darbha, he cuts off some bits of hair near the right car of 
tlie boy and placing tlie bits with the tender leaves of Sami {Mimosa 
Suma) on a plate, he hands it over to the boy's mother. She puts 
the bits of hair over cow-dung. Thus he cuts off bits of hair on the 
right side of the' head four times and on left side thrice, handing the 
cuttings to the boy's mother who throws them over cow-dung. After 
this a barber shaves the licad of the child, receiving some reward for 
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shaving. Then the boy takes a bath and the cuttings of hair are buried 
in a heap 6f cow-dung. At last the final oblations into the fire and 
presentations to Brahmans are made. 

12. Teaching THE Alphabet. 

On an auspicious day in the fifih year of the boy, after the usual 
k<ma rites and the worship of the planets are performed, a priest or 
teacher spreads rice grains on a broad board i)laced on the lloor, and 
after the boy has made salutations to the Arhats, Brahmans, and the 
teachre, he holds the boy's first finger and writes the alphabetical letters 
on the rice grains on the board. From the day onwards, the boy is 
made to learn writing. 

13 . Holding the Book. 

When the boy lias learnt liow to write, he is caused to worship 
books on an auspicious day after the usual koma riles are made, and is 
taught by his teacher how to read. He is also taught arithmetic, table 
of monies, dictionary, prosody, and rhetoric. 

14 . The Ceremony of Initiation. 

At seven and other odd years of age, the boys of Brahmans and 
other good or pure castes are invested with their sacred string. On an 
auspicious day after the homa rite and the worship of the planets are 
performed, the boy, well-dressed, seats iiim.self on a plank* facing the 
East, when his father makes a vertical line with sandal |wwder on his 
face. After the ceremony of investiture of the girdle of Munja grass 
twisted ihree-foJd and a loin-cloth, the boy is invested with sacred string, 
consisting of three threads symbolising the three gems: good learning, 
good knowledge, and good conduct. After this ceremony, the boy is 
made to wear two garments, the upper and the under garment and is 
taught to oiler water to the Arhats and Siddhas. I'hen his teacher 
gives him a cocoanut with flowers and coloured rice and teaches him the 

ethical commandments as follows: 

Destroy no animals; utter no falsehood; do not steal; commit no 
adultery; have no ambitious scheme of possessing fields, houses and 
wealtli; give up liquor, flesh, honey, gambling, and eating at night; do 
not eat the fruits of milky trees which ai-e always full of worms; give 
up eating cucumber, the fruit of the jujube tree, gourd, kalanja flowers, 
plantain flower,, garlic, asafoetida, sprouts, creepers, and cold and stale 
food; give up also drinking the milk of a cow that has not passed 15 
days after delivering a calf; abstain from drinking the milk and curds 
ofva buffalo; do not chew betel leaves, do not decorate your body with 
colours and washes; shave only your head, but no other parts; do not 
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grt up the top of a wall, a fort, a tree growing on the bank of a river or 
lake, or a turret; and do not swim in a tank or a deep lake/^ 

Having commanded him thus, the teacher teaches him the mantras 
used ill performing homa rites and the sutras treating of the moral con- 
duct and manners of the three varnas, and gives him an umbrella and a 
stick made of palasa, khadvra or udumbara as long as he is high and 
having a piece of yellow cloth at the top. Then the boy offers three 
handfuls of water to the Arhats with flowers and coloured rice. Then 
the teacher teaches him the method of worshipping the fire. The boy 
thus goes out of the house and having offered a handful of water look- 
ing at the sun returns and worships the fire after kindling it. He 
makes offering of coloured rice, fried grains, and cooked rice into the 
jflre. Having bowed down before the fire, he takes up a vessel and goes 
to the houses of Brahmans to beg alms. In each house, he cries * B ha- 
* gavali bhiksham dehi,* * O Jady, give me alms’; If the lady addressed 
happens to be a Kshatriya or a Vaisya woman, he has to put the word 
' Bhagavati ’ before ' dchi ’ and after ' dehi ’ respectively. While giving 
almj^ the lady has to say ^ Learn the first Anuyoga Sutra ’ and give four 
handfuls of rice. The relatives who happen to see him begging have to 
entreat him not to quit his own country for the sake of knowledge. 
After returning with his alms, he has to worship the fire, if he has not 
done it before he went out. After this is over, the Brahmans invited are 
all fed and presented with money and flowers. 

On the fourth day after the ceremony of Initiation, the boy performs 
his hama rite and goes with his relatives and Brahmans to a well-grown 
fig tree. Having made a pit round the tree, he waters it and worships 
it. To the cast of tlic tree he kindles a fire and performs the homa rite, 
and says addre.ssing the tree as follows: — 

As thou art a Bodlii tree (wisdom-tree) pure and worthy for 
sacrifice, so make me also wise, pure and worthy.” 

Having prayed thus, he binds a girdle of Munja grass to it and 
having perambulated it and tlie fire thrice he returns home to feed the 
Brahmans as on the first day. 

The Initiation ceremony is usually performed before a boy attains 
the age of sixteen years. In the same year of his initiation, he per • 
fonns the rite of Sravani in the month of Sravana (August) and begins 
the study of Tatvarlha Sutra, a treatise on the philosophy of the Jinas. 

IS. The Bath taken at the End of Studentship. 

After finishing his study and fifteen days before his marriage, the 
student takes leave of his teacher to go home and marry. Having perr 
formed the Iwma rite, he presents to Jus teacher in addition to a cow 
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with its calf, a sum of money. Having put on the dress of a household- 
er and worn head-dress and sandals, he goes to a weU-grown fig tree 
and having watered it, he removes his girdle of Munja grass and puts 
it on a branch of the lig tree pointing to the North-East. Then taking a 
fuel of twenty-four angulas in length from tlie fig tree he returns home 
and puts it into the fire. 

R. Shama Sastry. 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE PAIN OF THE PUNJAB. 

Mother, teach me with thee to agonize. 

My heart is bursting with its unshed tears, 

A numbness as of death upon it lies, 

The death that cannot know of hopes or fears. 

The foam is on your mouth, and in your eyes. 

Or blood or tears I cannot see for pain. 

0 Mother mine, teach me with thee to agonize : 

With thee who weep'st the slayer and the slain ! 

1 cannot weep like thee, I cannot love. 

And thou forbiddest, and I am sick of hate, 

" Hatred is Death ” I hear thy voice above 

The deafening strife I'hey live who live with fate.^' 

Then since from work no comfort I may reap, 

I come, a little child, with thee to weep; 

O teach my chastened tears to flow, and meet, 

In the deep silence of thy age-long woe. 

The blood upon thy wounded, holy feet. 

Jehangir J. Vakil. 
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THE TRUE NOTION OF ARClllTECTURE. 

A GREAT deal of confusion exists at the present time about the real 
idea of architecture. It was the habit of writers in the 16th century 
to speak of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as three similar or 
identical arts. This was mainly due to tlie fact that in a fatal hour 
painters and sculptors undertook also the practice of Architecture and 
Builders ceased to be Architects. This confusion of ideas has been 
perpetuated to the present hour and it cannot therefore be too strongly 
insisted upon that there is no essential connection between painting and 
sculpture on the one hand and architecture on the other. 

While tliis is the confusion brought about by the more aosthetically- 
minded people, there are others on the other side who ])resume to think 
that * Building ' and ' Architecture ’ are essentially the same thing. 
The difference between these two is, however, so obvious that it is 
difficult to conceive how the misconception could have arisen. Anyhow 
there it is and it has therefore to be nailed to the counter. 

It is true that without building we cannot have architecture, any- 
more than without language we can have literature ; but building and 
language are only the material, neither of them is the art which works 
upon that material and is responsible for the production of such 
monumental buildings as the Taj at Agra and the Parthenon at Athens 
(or such monumental works as the Sakuntala oi Kalidasa or the Hamlet 
of Sluikespeare). Building is therefore not a fine art any more than 
mere speaking or writing is eloquence or poetry. 

It is strange that many writers have defined Architecture as the 
art of building according to rule ; just as well might they define 
Eloquence to be the art of speaking according to grammar, or Poetry 
the art of composing according to prosody. 

Ruskin, a great authority on Architecture, defines Architecture as 
the art which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised by man, that 
the sight of them may contribute to his mental health, power, and 
pleasure." Or, in short. Architecture is building greatly refined 
upon," i.^., elevated to the rank of an art by being treated aesthetically or 
artistically. Architecture is therefore building with something more 
than a view to mere utility and convenience, it is building in such a 
manner as not only to delight the eye by the beauty of its forms, but 
also to captivate tlic imagination and make a strong appeal to the higher 
self in man. 

The function of a mere builder therefore ceases after merely^ 
putting materials together 'so as to attain the utilitarian end in the 
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speediest and simplest fashion. The art of the Civil Engineer consists, 
however, in selecting the best and most appropriate materials for the 
object in view and using these in the most scientific manner, so as to 
ensure an economical and yet satisfactory result. Where, again, the 
engineer leaves off, the architect begins. His object is to arrange the 
disposition of the materials of the engineer with regard to artistic effects 
and by light and shade, and outline, to produce a form that in itself 
shall be permanently beautiful. 

Architecture may therefore be said to contain the elements of the 
three different divisous into which all the arts can be generally divided. 
Arts like painting, sculpture, ])oetry, etc., may be ranked as " Phonetic 
Arts.’' Their business is to appeal by colour or form or words to tlie 
imagination and the higher self in man. They have absolutely no 
utilitarian value, inasmuch as they are incompetent to minister to the 
elementary wants of man such as food, shelter, clothing, etc. The 
Phonetic Arts lift the man on to an altogether higher plane by appealing 
to the higher self within him. They may be said to be soul-stirring. 

^ Diametrically opposed to this group is another group of arts, 
known as Technic Arts, which comprise all those which cater to the 
primary needs of man, such as food, clothing, etc. 

Between these two extreme groups there is yet another, which 
may be styled as ' Aesthetic Arts,’ which act as a sort of flux, as it were, 
between the two extremes. These minister to the senses of man, to 
something more than the mere brute in him. These elevate the Technic 
Arts into what may be termed the Fine Arts. 

One can easily satisfy the mere craving for shelter by erecting huge 
stables and pounding in them groups of human beings together. But 
ornamental and ornamented shelter or Archiletlure is one of the most 
prominent of fine arts and will elevate the stables to tlie dignity of a 
magnificent palace. Music, though hardly useful as a Technic Art, is 
the most typical of Aesthetic Arts and mairied to immortal verse " 
steps upwards into the regions of the Phonetic Arts. 

Architecture, therefore, in its highest form includes in an equal 
measure, but not necessarily so, all the three Technic, Aesthetic and 
Phonetic elements. The Pyramids of Egypt, for instance, though teclmi- 
cally the most wonderful buildings in the world, have very little Phonetic 
and practically no Aesthetic value. They are huge masses, the very 
mechanical size of which may create wonder, but certainly can neither 
appeal to the eye as beautiful nor strike a higher note in our mind, 
except by way of its antiquity. Our ancient temples on the other hand 
are not only admirable as mechanical structures, but the minute working 
of ev^ the smallest de4il m them, the disposition Qf their parts, the 
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light and shade, the cornices and string-courses, the proportions of 
height, length and breadth, the breaking of one monotonous line both in 
plan and elevation, etc., add to the 'I'echnical also an Aesthetic value; 
further, by their sculi-'turc, which, in temples like the celebrated ones of 
Halebid and Belur, is executed in the minutest detail on every inch of 
space on both the plinth and the superstructure, an additional Phonetic 
value is given to these temples, which certainly therefore must be ranked 
as a much higher Architectural work than the Pyramids. 

• The excellence, however, in Architecture is reached by buildings 
like the Taj at Agra and the Parthenon at Athens. No building in 
India has been so often drawn and photographed or more frequently 
described as the Taj. But with all this it is impossible to convey an 
idea of it to those, who have not seen it, on account of its extreme deli- 
cacy, the beauty of material employed in its construction and from the 
complexity of its design. It is the combination of so many beauties put 
together and the perfect manner in which cacJi is subordinated to the 
other, that it makes up a whole, which the world cannot match, and 
which therefore strikes the imagination of even the most purblind tt) 
Architectural conceptions. With the Jumna in front and the well-laid 
garden with fountains in the rear, with its own purity of material which 
is wholly marble and the marvellous grace of form all its own, tlie Taj 
may well diallengc comparison with any creation b}' man of the same 
sort in the whole world. 

In these typical buildings, it must be jioted, however, that the 
technic, aesthetic and the phonetic values are about in equal proportions, 
since a monumental building should not only ap])eal to the eye and the 
imagination, but also exhibit an equal measure of perfect scientific and 
technical skill. It is easy to conceive a building, such as a trophy or a 
mausoleum, in which painting and sculpture may give a relatively higher 
phonetic value, but then, they cease to be classed under works of Archi- 
tecture and step into the domain of sculpture or painting The justifi- 
cation for writing this article lies only in the fact that there is a sort of 
anarchy at present in Architectural doctrine and taste in our country. 
While, therefore, there are some who want to stick to the old orthodox 
styles of temple and house Architecture, there are others, the so-called 
intelligcnsia of the modem days, who are whole-hoggers and want every- 
thing Western not only in their dress and habits but also in Architec- 
ture. A craze for the Western Architecture has commenced and we 
therefore see in these days our public and private buildings tawdry 
imitations of the West, without either understanding their or our own 
genius for Architecture. The Gothic and Norman styles, and all the 
Classic orders are therefore being introduced ad nauseam iu our public 
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buildiags. It is therefore high time that we understand the true mean- 
ing of the Architectural styles of both tlie East and the Wcbt, and by the 
piopci blending of the Phonetic elements of the East with the Technic 
elements of the Wc»t, create a new st) le, which shall be the model for 
generations to come. 

K. B. JosHi. 



SOME ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 

We may fairly well surmise that the passion for collecting books 
almost synchronised with the discovery of the art of writing. According 
to Professor Sayce, the earliest library so far known to us is tliat of 
Sargon I of Accad who flourished about 3800 B.C. The name of the 
keeper of this library is said to be Ibni Sarru, and one of the famous 
astronomical works that this library contained was known as The 
Observations of Bel” which has come down to us. Antiquarian 
researches carried on by Sir H. Layard, P. E. Botta, C. T. Rich, Sarzec 
and otlicrs have revealed to us the existence of extensive libraries in 
different parts of Babylonia and Assyria. While carrying out his 
explorations on the ancient site of Nineveh in 1850, Layard came upon 
vast heaps of broken square tablets of mud measuring one to twelve 
inches and containing cuneiform inscriptions on each. They have since 
been deciphered and the entire collection is now ascertained to .have 
belonged to the library of the Assyrian monarch, Assurbanipal. On a 
tablet relating to a grammatical treatise of - this monarch is found the 
following statement : I have written it upon tablets ... I have 
placed it in my palace for the instruction of my subjects.'^ A consider- 
able portion of this library has now been deposited in the British Museum. 
Similar collections have since been discovered at Tello, Nippur, Sippara, 
Susa, Bysraia and other places and deposited in a number of European 
museums, including the one at Constantinople. 

Egypt was highly civilised as early as three or four thousand years 
lx:fore the Christian era. The early Egyptians employed a sort of 
pictorial alphabet liieroglypliics for writing purposes. The hierogly- 

phics have now been deciphered and several interesting facts have been 
discovered. From some of the discoveries made several years ago, it is 
found that kings and nobles of this land had special officers to record 
political and domestic events. Each of the magnificent temples in this 
land of the Pyramids had its own scribes and library containing religious 
w’brks and commentaries thereon ; but many of these libraries do not 
seem to have beem open to the public. Reference to the earliest public 
library of Egypt occurs in the writings of Diodorus Siculus, a Greek 
historian of the first century B.C., who says that the library of Ramescs 
H (1300-1236 B.C.) was known as the Dispensary of the Soul/' or 
the “ Medicine of the Mind." Explorations of Egyptian archaeologists 
have brought to light remnants of vast libraries that existed at Heliopolis^ 
Mendes, Thebes and other places. 
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By far the most famous ancient library is that of Alexandria 
founded by Ptolemy I in the fourth- century B.C. As is well known 
Alexandria soon after its foundation by Alexander the Great in 332 
B.C. grew in educational and commercial importance and attracted 
ambitious scholars and enterprising merchants from far and near. The 
successors of Ptolemy I vied with one another in enlarging and beautify- , 
ing their capital. Ptolemy II is said to have constructed a separate 
building for storing books and to have sent Demetrius Phalereus and 
other scholars to distant countries for collecting manuscripts. This king 
also appointed Zenodotus as the first librarian and got two catalogues 
prepared. Zenodolus's successor Callimachus prepared a more elaborate 
catalogue classifying the books in the library into 120 groups. Ptolemy 
Evergetes was so enthusiastic about the development of his library that 
he ordered all the manuscripts found with foreign visitors to Egypt to be 
confiscated, and the helpless owners had to be content with copies of 
their manuscripts or even with some other superfluous manuscripts given 
in exchange for their own. When Athens was writhing in the grip of 
famine, the Athenians implored this sovereign to save them by sending 
them wheat from Egypt. The Egyptian monarch took advantage of 
their situation and demanded the autograph copies of the dramas of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides for the Alexandrian Library. 
When the Athenians hesitated, Ptolemy Evergetes deposited 1 5 talents 
with the Athenians as security cind got the manuscripts on loan. Faith: 
ful copies of the manuscripts were prepared in a short time and the 
original manuscripts were sent back along with bountiful supplies of 
wheat. The king generously allowed the Athenians to keep the security 
money also for themselves. 'I'ijc Athenians too seem to have appreciated 
the generous gift of the Egyptian king and to have presented the original 
manuscripts of their famous dramatists to the Alexandrian Library. 

One of the succeeding Ptolemies founded another smaller library 
at Alexandria, and both these libraries flourished for some centuries. 
With a view to secure sufficient supply of papyrus for home use, the 
Ptolemies forbade the exportation of that material to foreign lands on 
pain of severe punishment. The zeal shown by the Ptolemies for de- 
veloping llieir libraries was contagious and many monarchs of other lands 
imitated them in maintaining their own collections of books. The kings 
of Pergamus seem to have accumulated as many as 200,000 volumes in 
their library. Cleopatra succeeded with the help of the Roman general, 
Antony, in securing this vast collection for the Alexandrian Library. 
Different estimates have been given by different writers about the total 
number of volumes in the two libraries of Alexandria. One writer 
estimates them at 400,000, another at 538,000 and yet another at 
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700^000 volumes. When Julius Caesar set fire to the fleet at Alexandria, 
the conflagration spread to the quarter containing the larger library and 
destroyed a portion of it; but this damage was soon repaired by the 
munificence of the Egyptian sovereigns. The intolerance of the Roman 
Emperors, Aurelian and Theodosius, exposed the libraries again to fire 
and pillage, and thereafter tlie grandeur of the liljraries went on waning 
from century to century with some rare and short • intervals of feeble 
revival. 

A sad story is related about the final fate of the Alexandrian 
Libraries. When the Saracens captured .Alexandria in 6<1 A.D., the 
libraries seem to have suffered very badly. The Saracen Commander- 
in-Chief sent word to his master the Calif, about the success of his arras 
and prayed for orders regarding the disposal of the vast collection of 
books. Calif Omar is said to have issued orders for the destruction of the 
whole lot of books, stating that if iio new idea was found in the books 
they were not worth preserving, and if, on the other hand, any new 
idea was found in any of the books, such works were worthy 
of destruction, as they were against the teachings of the Holy Koram 
Some authorities, however, who rely on the love of learning displayed 
by the Saracens discredit the story. Be the truth what it may, the fame 
of the Alexandrian Libraries seems to have passed away for ever after 
the capture of Alexandria by the Saracens. 

The earliest attempt in Greece at organizing a public library is 
that of Pisistratus at Athens. He assiduously collected a large number 
of manuscripts and deposited them in a separate building and left it for 
public use. He is said to have brought together the works of Homer 
which differed greatly in their version from place to place. Pisistratus 
employed a staff of scholars for fixing the readings and sequence of the 
narratives in the Iliad and the Odyssey. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
he is said to have plundered this library and carried off a large 
portion of it with him to Persia. Seleucus Nicalor, the antagonist of 
Chandragupta of Magadha, restored to the Athenians those books that 
had been cairied away by the Persian invader. Polycrates, the tyrant 
of Samos, who was a contemporary of Pisistratus, and Nicocrates of 
Salamis in Cyprus had also made good collections of books for the use 
of tlie public but not much is known of these libraries. Euripides, 
Plato, Aristotle and Euclid had also good libraries of their own. 
According to Strabo, Aristotle was the earliest Greek writer wl*o had a 
good private library. He is said to have bequeathed it to his favourite 
disciple, Theophrastus. This library ultimately fell into the hands of 
Sulla who carried it off to Rome. 

The Romans, who were indifferent to arts and literature at the 
beginning, began to lake interest in these subjects when they became well 
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arcqualnted "with Greek civilisatioa. When Carthage fell in 146 B.C. 
the library found in that city was distributed among a number of African 
tributary chieftains, and a portion of it was given to the Roman General 
Scipio. Only one treatise on Agriculture, was, however taken to Rome 
for being translated into Latin. Paulus Aemelius, the Roman General 
who conquered Macedonia, was a greater lover of books, and he got the 
whole library of Macedonia removed to Rome. After his war in Africa 
Julius Caesar removed a portion of the Alexandrian Library to Rome 
with tlie object of founding a public library there; but before he could 
achieve his object he fell a victim to Brutus’s dagger. Caesar 
Augustus who succeeded Julius Caesar established two public libraries 
in Rome, but both of them were destroyed by fire some time later. 
Some of the subsequent Roman emperors such as Tiberius and Trajan 
were also interested in forming public libraries, and besides erecting 
decent buildings for them they spent large sums for beautifying them 
with porticos, galleries, marble floors and statues. Attractive parks 
with shady walks and refreshing baths ” were also laid out, and they 
i/ecame the favourite haunts of many famous Roman scholars of the 
time. 

The example set by the Roman emperors was followed by many 
famous Roman citizens. Among the private libraries those of Lucullus 
and Crassus deserve mention. These noble men spared neither effort 
nor money for making their libraries famous and attractive. Plutarch 
says that no educated Greek nor Roman of the time failed to spend some 
portion of his leisure in these lih)raries. Cicero too had a private 
library which was very famous among the educated circles of his day. 

Among the countries noted for their ancient civilisatioa China 
occupies a prominent place. Writing was known in that country in 
very early times. Some authorities are of opinion that paper was used 
as a writing material in that country even previous to the second century 
B.C. Yet not mudi is known of Cliinese ancient libraries. Every one 
of the Royal courts in that land seems to have had its own historiographer 
and archives and every one of the Chinese temples its own scribes and 
religious works and commentaries. Confucius brought together a series 
of ancient documents relating to his native province, Lu, from 722 B.C. 
to 479 B.C., the year of his death. His religious teachings were 
embodied in several treatises which have come down to us. A decree 
of the Chinese emperor passed in 221 B.C. on the suggestion of his 
prime minister for the destruction of books involved vast stores of 
books in ruin, but fortunately the adamantine zeal of some book- 
lovers rescued a few works, including those of Confucius, from the 
ruthless destruction. Not even the most horrid threats of punishment 
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could "dissuade the book-lovers of the times from rescuing a portion of 
their literature by hiding those works in the midst of bricks built into 
walls. 

The case of India in respect of ancient libraries is somewhat 
peculiar. The art of writing was known to the Indians much earlier 
than Asoka's times. References to writing are found even in the Vedas. 
M^asthenes and Neorchos say that the art of writing was practised hi 
India in their days but works written prior to the Christian era are not 
much in evidence. Some manusciipts of the first century of the 
Christian era have recently been discovered in Central Asia. As it was 
a universal custom among the ancient Indians to commit all their 
learning to memory and to hand over their knowledge through oral 
instruction from generation to generation, there was not much need to 
organise libraries especially of a public nature in Ancient India. The 
few small collections of books that existed here and there were confined 
to monasteries and muths. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era the few libraries 
that existed in Europe were mostly confined to monasteries. Not cvea 
great kings could boast of big libraries of their own. Charles the Great's 
library contained about one or two scores of books and they were, 
according to his wishes, sold at his death and the sale proceeds were given 
away to the poor. The library of Louis IX who zealously got copies of 
inanuscidpts made out by special scribes after the fashion of the ‘Saracens 
contained only 756 books. Even these books were given away at his 
death in 1270. In 1364 Charles V inherited only 20 works when he 
ascended the throne of France. It was his unremitting zeal that 
enlarged his royal library which at his death contained nearly 900 
volumes. 

Even in England kings had no good collections of books of their 
own. King John appears to have borrowed some works from a monastery 
leaving some other volumes there as security. The Oxford University 
Library at the end of the thirteenth century contained a few books kept 
in one or two chests. 

There were many small book-collections in Germany, but almost 
all of them were confined to monasteries. In the library at Munich 
there exists a collection of 600 catalogues of works found in old German 
monasteries. 

• It is only after the art of printing came into wide use that libraries, 
both public and private, sprang up in large numbers in all civilised 
countries. But it ts rather the modem methods of library organisation 
tlian the book-collections themselves that attract our attention now- 
adays. 


B. Krisiinappa, 



WIDOWED. 


Her pillow wilh her tears is wet, 

All night unwooed of sleep she lies. 

She laughs and smiles all through the day 
But all the night she weeps and sighs. 

The evening star's white radiance brings 
Before her eyes the happy day. 

When, clad in bridal garments, she 
Stood gazing on the self-same ray. 

The odours of the chant pa groves 
Remind her of her wedding day. 

When, decked with those impassioned blooms 
She heard the sweet lute's melting lay. 

The glistening bangles jingle not 

Upon her youthful wrists and round. 

No more upon her forehead white 
The sweet vermilion mark is found. 

How changed the world is now to her 

All dark, cold, weary, joyless, void, 

Her soul within her straggling lies. 

Her hopes are blasted, life destroyed. 

N. Madhava Rao. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORK IN INDIA* 


When we compare one country with another in regard to any parti- 
cular aspect, we are apt to draw inferences just as though other tilings 
are equal. Other things are never equal between any two countries,, 
even between countries like yours and England which have so much in 
common. When you compare a country like India so different from 
yours in her civilization, social and religious institutions and past history 
there is hardly a point of contact, and one who ventures to dwell on a 
particular feature runs the danger of raising a whole crop of misunder- 
standings. My country has suffered in the past and still suffers from 
so many serious misconceptions that I should not add to them. If there- 
fore in the course of, my remarks I have to stray a little beyond the 
actual limits of my subject it is to give facts their proper setting so 
that wrong inferences may not be drawn. 

India has always been spoken of before as the land of Philosophy 
where science has not flourished. This is a part of the general statement 
applied to the East as a whole. In almost every book on the East 
you will find the well known but hackneyed quotation from Matthew 
Arnold: 

** Slie heard the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.^" 

Indeed judging from the contributions India has made to the philo- 
sophical thought of the world the statement may appear not far out of 
the mark. She has anticipated by several thousands of years philoso- 
phical conceptions which the West reached only late in the 18th century. 
As early as a thousand years before Christ four elaborate systems of 
philosophy had been perfected. The philosophy of Kant is but the 
philosophy of Sankara staled in a different way nearly six centuries 
earlier. Schopenhaurc was inspired by the Vedanta of which his system 
is only an elaboration. To judge from these facts Indians certainly 
have a philosophical acumen of no mean order. But if by that is implied 
that to the extent of that capacity scientific aptitude is diminished I 
want to join issue. The capacity for philosophical speculation and 
capacity for scientific research are not certainly mutually exclusive. If 
the mind can submit to intellectual processes ideas, whose limits are not 
easily defined, it can with greater facility submit to the same processes 
scientific facts whose limits are much more easily set and defined. Nor 
n6ed die same individual be both philosopher and scientist. Philosophy 
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and science arc different branches of intellectual activities, and the fact 
that some have followed one line does not prevent others from following 
the olhcr. The supposed antagonism receives no support from the 
intellectual history of Europe. The fact tliat most of the prominent 
figures in the philosophical thought of Europe are Germans has not 
prevented them from taking an equally prominent place in scientific 
researcli. 

The causes for the preponderance of philosophical activity in India 
have to bo sought elsewhere, and I think they will be found in the un- 
fortunate political history of the country. For a thousand years India 
has had no government of her own for any length of time. Since the 
Mahommadan invasion the country was in one turmoil after another 
turmoil, until the Britiah became the predominant power. In the period 
of Hindu sovereignty the advance made in the sciences was remarkable. 
We are apt to forget the value of the early steps miadc in the various 

branches of human learning learning which made further progress 

possible. With each ascent we make we come upon a more enlarged 
horizon and are so absorbed in the prospects of research opened out that 
we forget the steps by which the ascent was made. That is how it 
happens that the contributions made so early by India are forgotten and 
she has now to face the charge of dwelling too much in the clouds. But 
that charge is easily repelled. The numerals which you use to-day arc 
Hindu numerals and the system by which the 9 numerals suffice for 
representing figures, however large, is again Hindu. One has to com- 
pare the cumbrous Roman system to the much simpler Hindu notation 
to measure adequately tiie simpleness of the method. Indeed it has been 
acknowledged that the progress of mathematics has been greatly facili- 
tated by the simple device of placing numerals in the 10th, 100th place, 
etc., to denote numbers running into two. three or more figures. The 
decimal system again the world owes to the Hindus. While it has been 
introduced in the coinage of the West only recently, in parts of India it 
has been in existence very much longer, unknown to many and in spite 
of serious hindrances. The Indian rupee consists of sixteen annas or 
hundred and niuty two pies and therefore does not allow of the decimal 
system. Yet in the part of the country I come from the people have 
applied it by regarding the Rupee as equivalent to 200 pies when of 
course decimal notation can be applied. I remember once a friend of 
mine purchasing a large number of bananas from a vendor and making 
a mental cfilculation of the amount due in less than half tlie time I 
should have taken to do witli paper and pencil. When I asked him 
how he calculated so easily so compiicated a figure he showed me his 
method and he had anployed the decimals. I b^td of course been long 
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aware of the practice of treating the rup^e as equivalent to 200 pies, but 
until tliat morning I had no idea of the object of so singular a pro- 
cedure. How helpful the system must be to the illiterate classes I need 
not dwell upon. 

With so acute a mathematical instinct the Hindus made considerable 
progress in all the exact sciences. In arithmetic they were supreme. 
Algebra owes its origin to the Hindus, and they had made considerable 
headway when the Arabs borrowed it and made it available to the West. 
In geometry an equally striking progress was achieved. In the construc- 
tion of Hindu altars very elaborate calculations had to be made, involv- 
ing problems of finding a square equal to the sum or difference of two 
other squares, a square equal to a gnomon and a square equal to a cir- 
cle. These problems representing advanced geometry were solved iu the 
Silpa Sastras ” whose origin is long anterior to that of Grecian geo- 
metry, and it has been authoritatively stated that Pythagoras borrowed 
his geometry from the Hindus. In astronomy also the Hindus made con- 
siderable advance. 

In the field of medic iue they were far ahead of the Greeks and their 
supremacy was acknowledged by the Greek historian, wlio records that 
they were able to cure a great number of diseases which the Greeks were 
not able to do, and Alexander the Great is known to have liad two Hindu 
physicians to attend on him. Two very ancient works on Hindu medi- 
cine and surgery are known as Char aka and SusriUa. In Simula de- 
scriptions are given of no less than 127 surgical instruments. In Charaka 
emphasis is laid on anatomical study and directions are given for dissect - 
ing the human body after allowing it to float on a stream for seven days. 
This latter fact is one refutation of the popular impression that the Hindu 
mind has a prejudice against the examiaalion of the concrete The ad- 
ministration of metal compounds internally originated with the Hindus. 
Tiie use of arsenic in fevers has been long in use in India, so also mer- 
cury against venereal poison. 

The science of chemistry was developed in connection with the pre- 
paration of these cliemicals and cosmetics. The History of Hindu Cliemis- 
try has been written by the foremost of the Indian chemists. Sir P, C. 
Ray and I would refer those interested in the subject to his fascinating 
volume. 

In the field of natural sciences the Hindus did not make any progress. 
The classifications of animals and plants are very crude. It seems to me 
possible that this singular lack of interest in this branch of knowledge 
was due to the love of animal life. It is difficult for Westerners to real- 
ise how deep it is among Indians. The observant traveller will come 
across people trailing sugar as they walk along streets so that ants may 
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have a supply, and there are priests in certain sects who veil their face 
while reading sacred books that they may avoid drawing in with their 
breath and killing any small unwary insects. 

In the field of psychology and logic the pre-eminence of the Hindus 
is universally acknowledged. Mesmerism, telepathy and other pheno- 
mena were long known to them and the system of Hindu logic was in 
several respects superior to that of Mill. In grammar the discovery of 
the origin of the words from simple roots was made by Panini, the great- 
est of grammarians and his treatise is so perfect and has so regularised 
and methodised the Sanskrit language that it has been aptly called a 
" Compact Wonder.*'* 

What I have given is but a very brief summary, but it is more than 
sufficient to prove that when Hindus had a Government of their own, 
intellectual activity was many-sided and profound. With the kdvent of 
Mahommadans a change took place and then commenced a period of 
sterility in regard to scientific pursuits from which they have not recover- 
ed. Science can flourisii only in periods of political tranquility and 
general prosperity and both were denied to the Hindus for many centuries 
to come. Those of you, who have read European history, can realise how 
political confusion makes for intellectual stagnation. The Middle Ages 
of Europe have been aptly called the Dark Ages because the lamp of 
learning was all but extinguished during that formative period of Euro- 
pean kingdoms. It was not until the Saracens were driven back from 
Spain, and Europe settled into peace and order that the sciences flourish- 
ed. In India a similar phenomenon can ])e noticed. The lava from 
Islamic eruption overflowed not over Europe alone but India also, but 
whereas Europe finally escaped from the devastation, India never 
succeeded. There are deep causes to explain this divergence which it 
will take us too far and too long to go into. It is sufficient for my pre- 
sent purpose to show that the further development of Hindu sciences be- 
came impossible under the foreign rule to wln'ch she became subject. 
For nearly a thousand years after there has been no Hindu revival suffi- 
ciently long enduring to create anew the enthusiasm for the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

With the advent of British power an entirely new order of things 
came into being, Political confusion of the country soon came to an 
end, and an orderly administration was developed which gave to the 
country the tranquillity and security it needed. The earlier administration 
saw the necessity of giving Western education to Indians, and schools 
were established. But this liberal policy did not take into account the 
indigenous culture of the Indians. The authors of the educational 
policy had a great contempt for Indian learning and wisdom and in 
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developing, their machinery tliey did not allow an adequate share to it* 
The education imparted was destructive rather than creative. The 
model chosen for the Universities was that of Loudon, where research 
was not organised or encouraged and degrees granted on results of 
examinations rather than of the class room. 

Nor were the men recruited for the educational service well quali- 
* fied for the duties they had to perform. Raw graduates from British 
Universities were the men to teach sciences and literature. The long 
course of research and probation necessary for a man to be advanced 
to professorial rank in this country was not insisted on in tlieir case. 
They were professors immediately they were recruited into the service 
and thereafter they rose to the maximum pay by annual increments, 
which did not depend on any evidence of educational ability or scientific 
research. In such an atmosphere a stimulus to research is entirely 
absent. The professors prepared the students for examinations in 
which they were themselves the examiners. Students were bound to 
miss under these circumstances the best part of education, which consists 
not in developing a passive receptivity of mind, but in rousing those 
healthier responses to environment, in giving not so much knowledge,* 
but the means to acquire knowledge. I'he education thus obtained 
tended rather to fit Indians to be clerks and hold minor administrative 
appointments. In that limited line they have done admirably. Indians 
lagged behind partly from the deficiencies of a purely literary edu- 
cation, and partly from want of opportunities. The best among the 
Indians had nothing to hope for except the role of a subordinate officer 
taking orders from a superior officer. The men who came oat first in 
the University lists and repeated their achievements even in England 
had too often to accept positions under English officers by no mean.s 
their intellectual superior. That such an arrangement should make for 
indifference and discontent is to be expected. 

This brief survey of educational system will explain why there has 
been so little achieved by Indians in the field of research. In spite 

of these features a few have come to prominence Sir J. C. Bose in 

physical science, and Sir P. C. Ray in chemistry, and Prof. C, V, Raman, 
a distinguished graduate of my university, has also earned considerable 
reputation in the field of accoustics. Another, Ramanujam, acknowl- 
edged to be a mathematical genius and the first Indian to become a 
Fellow of the Royal Society was lost to India recently by his untimely 
death. In this connection it is interesting to recall as an instance of 
the failure of Indian Universities to discover and develop talent where 
it exists that the Madras University did not think Ramanujam qualified 
to pass its First Examination in Arts. These distinguished men have 
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become wliat they are not so much on account of the education as in 
spite of it, nor is the worth of a University to be measured by the few 
that attain greatness. Geiiiu:»es are superior to the limitations of any 
system. The value must be measured by what the University does for 
the average man, and judged by this test the educational system has 
been a failure. 

With tliese preliminary observations I pass on to the scientific work 
now being done in India. It may be divided under three heads; (1) 
Governmental, (2) Quasi Governmental and (3) Private. Under 
Government agency lias to be included all work done in the agricul- 
tural, veterinary, medical and fishery departments. Here again the 
higher appointments are all in the hands of Europeans, the Indians 
being only assistants. Mo^l of the results obtained arc published by 
the superior officers. In the agricultural departments scientific work 
is carried on in all branches of agricultural research and considerable 
results have been obtained. The medical research is concerned mainly 
with vaccines, serum, therapy aiid malaria. In the veterinary depart- 
ment diseases of cattle are being investigated. 

The quasi Governmental agencies are the Universities. The re- 
search side of education has only been recently cmp!iasised and even now 
the opportunities for research given to students are very few but a 
beginning has been made, and Calcutta has led the way. There through 
the generosity of a few distinguished Indians endowments have been 
made for research and in many branches there are now very capable 
men engaged. One important large research laboratory is the Tata’s 
Institute of Science at Bangalore wliere the students arc provided with 
facilities for research in applied science. The institution was founded 
by a Parsee millionaire about 20 years ago and great hopes were raised 
at the time. But for several years results were out of all pioportion 
to the endowment and grave complaints were made. Enquiries were 
made and the institution was given a fresh start and it is now turning 
out better work, than it did in the first few years. 

I come to the last* heading — the work by private individuals. 
Though J deal with it last it is the first in importance. Under it has to 
be included all the work done by individuals who are not in Govern- 
ment employment or who being government servants devote their leisure 
hours to science. A number of missionaries come under this category. 
They have done considerable work mainly in the natural sciences. There 
are also medical men wlio devote their leisure hours to science. The 
discovery of the transmission of malaria was made not during the course 
of Govermneat work. These men have not received much encourage- 
ment for research or reward for research, but they deserve the highest 
praise., European oflicialsin other walks of life have made signal contri- 
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biitioDs to science. The fascinating volumes of E. H. Aitkeu and 
Douglas Dewar are the result of observations made in the field of 
natural history in the course of official duties. Men like these have 
formed themselves into an association, and a journal is published by the 
Bombay Katural History Association, in which valuable observations are 
recorded from time to lime. That publication has been running for 
over a quarter of a century, and its volumes are a mine of interesting * 
infonnation with regard to the natural histoiy of India. 

This then is a breif survey of the work done in India. As you 
will see it is very little, regard being had to the extent of the country and 
the size of her population, I have tried to explain why Indians’ contri- 
bution is as yet so little, how education has been defective and how 
opportunities have been few. Men do not go after scientific research 
when reward is so little and facilities so few. But there are those who 
will say that science must be pursued for its own sake. That view is 
narrow and does not take into account the origin and course of scientific 
research. Men began to pursue science for the sake of material pro^ 
gress. The Arab alchemists started chemistry in the hope of dis- * 
coveiing a method of making gold. So it has been all along and 
even now in the 20th century the cry is often heard that scienti- 
fic research is pursued with too little regard for its immediate 
usefulness to man. The passion for science for its own sake has 
developed largely as a result of the enormous growth of each of 
the sciences beyond the grasp of individual minds so that a division 
betw’een pure and applied science has become necessary. The charge 
therefore that Indians have failed to pursue science for its own sake is 
not justified. Science flourishes where the application of its results 
makes possible the advancement of the individual and the community as 
a whole. It requires a leisured class free from anxieties of obtaining 
livelihood or capable of appreciating the value of scientific work. Such 
a class does not exist in India. The leisured classes in India are not yet 
educated sufficiently to honour scientific men. Nor are the few who arc 
qualified for research sure of a reward in material advancement or of 
appreciation of their work. But these arc after all minor obstacles. 
The more serious difficulty is that there is as yet no opportunity for the 
application of scientific results. The country is still in the stage of 
producing raw materials. When tliese are allowed to be converted to 
finished articles the oppoilunities for research in applied science will 
come. There will also be greater diffusion of wealth in the country, 
which will make for a class of people, who have the time to make 
researches and who may rest assured that their work will be appreciated 
by a large section of their own countrymen. Such inducements do not 
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exist at present in a large degree. When they do and when tlic obstacles 
that I have described are removed, I have no doubt that the Hindus 
will bring to the prosecution of science the same sustained interest, the 
same intelligence tJiat has made the progresss of science and its applica-^ 
tion to tlie comforts of man so conspicuous, so astonishing a feature of 
Western civilisation. 

K. Kunhi Kannan. 
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The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. By J. Varcndonck, pp, 2S9. 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1923. Price 12/6 net. 

The principle of evolution is the dominant thought in the intel- 
lectual life of the present, and considerable interest has been shown in 
late years in the application of this principle to the domain of the mind. 
Studies of animal behaviour, either purely observational as those of 
Romanes and the Pckliams, or experimental as those of Thorndike and 
Lloyd Morgan, or biological as those of Jennings and Driesch (not to 
speak of the purely speculative studies of Bergson and others), point to 
the massive solidarity running through the wJiole gamut of animal 
existence. But an evolutionary study of the mind involves certain 
problems which can be solved not by science but by speculation more or 
less. Some such problems are : When could consciousness be said to 
begin in the evolutionary series ? What is the nature of the first cons- 
ciousness ? What is the nature and relation of intelligence and concious- 
ness ? Answers proposed by different writers present, therefore, consider- 
able disagreement. 

The study under review attempts to answer mainly the last question, 
and from the point of view of the New Psychology. It possesses, there- 
fore, special interest at the present day. 

Intelligence, according to the author, consists in the whole of the 
psychic operations, which in their turn consist in reviving certain recol- 
lections under the stress of wish or will most often to reassociate them 

and to repress others which arc not useful to the end in view’ '' (p. 223). 

And consciousness is that part of intelligence which is organised for 
the reaction against the outer world, for the adaptation to the non-ego ** 
(p. 223). This answer was implied in the author's earlier book “The 
Psychology of Day-Dreams,'’ where he showed that the mind is the scat 
of abundant intellection without the intervention of consciousness. But 
he develops it in the present book and attempts to show that the mechan- 
isms of thought at the conscious level are essentially of the same kind 
as those at the foreconscious and the unconscious level (although he 
passes over the phenomena of unconscious ideation as a subject of 
pathological psycho-analysis), and that the difference is of degree only, 
this difference being brought about by the characteristic biological func- 
tion of consciousness. 

To indicate briefly the development of this thesis, the author starts 
implicitly from the two fundamental factors of the biological situation, 
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viz., the ambiance with its excitations and the vital impulse with its re- 
actions, and then traces the development of the mental organ as the 
outcome of the interaction between the two. Conservation or retention is 
taken, as usual, as the basis of psychic development. The most 
primitive form of psychic memory is '' a faithful replica of the actual 
experience.'' This was called ** Mneme " by R. Semon, but the author 
chooses to call it “ Reduplicative Memory," and devotes the first chapter 
to a consideration of this so long-slighted faculty." But its " tendency 
to accumulate experience indiscriminately" and to unroll it equally 
indiscriminately which (adopting a term naturalized in Psychology by 
the late Dr. Rivers) we could characterize as '' protopathic," is discon- 
certing for adaptation, and an “ epicritic " form of memory, here called 
** Synthetical memory," supervenes at a higher level of evolution. The 
affect (‘* wish ") or the will, acting as the exciting cause, selects items 
from the reduplicative memory and brings them into logical relation- 
ships. Tnis form of memory reveals its presence primarily in ilie 
process of perception and is in turn enriched by it. Synthetical memory 
aijd perception, as determined by effect, are considered in the second 
chapter. Conception (as including also the other two traditional 
precesses of judgement and reasoning) utilizes now reduplicatively, 
now synthetically, the results of perception, and attempts ''a new 
grouping of old elements, following an ancient relation" (p. 128). 
Affective conception is treated of in the following chapter, and it may be 
remarked by way of parenthesis that chapters 2 and 3 dealing with affective 
thinking retraverse the ground covered in the earlier book. Affective 
thinking actualizes in unconscious movements, as the author shows in the 
fourth chapter, but it docs not tend towards adaptation to the 
outer world, it subserves only a more immediate subjective aim, 
and hence it belongs only to the unconscious or the forecoiiscious 
level of mental life. In the next chapter is discussed the incidence 
of consciousness in connection with the need for accommodation to the 
everchanging nature of reality when habitual acts resulting from 
reduplicative memory or affective ideation are inadequate or unsuited. 
The conscious faculties utilize only such syntheses as are turned towards 
the reaction against the outer world; and consciousness, rudimentary 
and discontinuous among animals, becomes clear and continuous in 
man. The ultimate phase of development is reached in self-conscious- 
ness^ which gives knowledge of the internal phenomena in the same 
manner as outer awareness gives of the exterior excitations ; in 
otlicr words, the psychic emphasis has passed from the non-ego to the 
ego. 

• In summing up the author indicates : '' Mental evolution, which- 
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has ended at hiunan intelligence, can be described by distinguishing 

four successive stages Unconsciousness ; 

Foreconsciousness, Outer Awareness or Consciousness, and Self 
Consciousness or Awareness '' (p. 250). It is needless to note that tiic 
transition from a lower to a higher level is marked by repression of 
reactions belonging to the former. Unconsciousness and Foreconsci- 
ousness co-exist from origin ........ At the following 

stage there is co-existence of the first three states 

In man there is coexistence of the four states'* (p. 250). But by 
this last statement the author does not commit himself to the doctrine 
of recapitulation." 

The method of presentation is inductive, and many of the illus- 
trations arc taken from the author's own experience. The central point 
of this book — the distinction between intelligence and consciousness— 
is thrust into the foreground in every chapter and often in several places 
in the same chapter. This is perhaps partly responsible for some 
discursiveness in treatment. Another feature of this book is that there 
are extended references to child psychology and the educational 
implications are developed in almost every chapter, so that the book 
is not without interest even to students of education. 

M. S. M. 

« * . « He, 

The Ethics of Feminism. A Study of the Revolt of Woman. By A. R. 
Wadia, b.a. (Bombay and Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore. London : George Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 10/6 

net. 

Seeing the extensive literature which already exists dealing with the 
subject of Women's Rights or Feminism, to give it its more modern and 
scientific title, the question whether tlicre is room for anothor book on the 
subject may fairly be raised. But a careful perusal of the book under 
review shows it has features which amply justify its publication. The 
author strikes a happy and exceptional compromise between the extrem- 
ists who advocate or who denounce the women's movement in no un- 
measured language. Common sense, sane judgment and moderate 
expression mostly characterise the author’s treatment of his subject. 
Within reasonable limits he is all for progress in the cause of womens 
but he sees clearly that the rapid development of mdividualism and econo- 
mic independence among women is leading straight to the undoing of 
motherhood, and that to him is anathema. That crowning function of 
woman, exercised in the sanctity of the family, it is the author's mission 
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to proclaim, aad he does so in no uncertain tones and in eloquent out- 
bursts throughout the book. The publishers say that the main interest of 
the book lies in the fact that it is written from the point of view of the 
Indian conception of the family/' and this is an additional justification 
for the publication of the book. The work is also a fairly complete 
handbook on the subject of Feminism, not entirely complete, because the 
author modestly refuses to discuss the position of women in countries 
of which he has no personal experience. But take it all in ail, the book 
is one of the very best on the subject, and it is bound to take a leading 
place among the most prominent works dealing with women's rights. 

There is a striking inconsistency, not sufficiently emphasised by the 
author, in the attitude of many Feminists who, while claiming definite 
political rights on the score of intelleciual equality with man, at the same 
time demand the continuance of deferential treatment, based on sentiment 
and tradition and the acknowledged weakness of the fair sex. This 
deferential treatment is displayed in many social amenities and not in- 
frequently in a partial administration of the law. But there are not 
wjintiiig indications that with the advance of women's claims, the senti- 
mental regard on the part of men is weakening. The author in his 
chapter on The Passing Aw'ay of Old Ideals says that a wise Providence 
in Europe, in strong contrast to the practice in India, favours the defe- 
rential treatment of women “ Does she enter a crowded 

bus or tram-car? Immediately a man springs up to his feet, off goes 
his hat, and the lady with a sweet ' ihaiik you ' takes the seat." This 
is by no means in keeping with the experience of the reviewer who has 
repeatedly seen women, young and middle aged, standing in buses and 
trams with men sitting as a matter of course. Indeed, the reviewer 
himself has on several occasions been offered a lady's seat. And the 
recent execution of Mrs. Thompson, an instigator but not an actual 
murderer, points strongly to the weakening of the sentiment which 
favours women in the admiiustralion of the law. Feminists cannot 
have it both ways 1 

One cannot but admire the persistency and tenacity of the author 
in pursuing his main object of upholding the sanctity of molhcrhood. 
Whatever subject he is discussing, whatever theory he is criticising, his 
final object is always kept in view, and his methods for attaining it are 
most carefully thought out. Provided the supply of mothers is not in- 
juriously diminished, and engagement in the professions does not en- 
croach on the absorbing and sacrosanct duties of motherhood, facilities 
should be given to women for entering the professions, especially 
those of teaching, nursing and medicine. But the ordinary normal 
woman must devote her life from the age of twenty to fort} -five or fifty 
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to HiC dirties ol mo^etha&A, after which she will be free to take up 
work in the outside world! Does Professor Wadia seriously tliink that 
an ineatperienced wimrnn ol forty-hvc or fifty would have any chance 
for a suitable appointiHcnt ? Every avenue would be closed to her. The 
author would prtdiib«t the Bar to women; there are lawyers enoo^i 
already. But in India at least, where the purdah system preyails,^ a 
nvodest supply ol women as legal advisers would not be a disadvantage 
and it would be interesting to know what Miss Sorabji, a distinguished 
lawyer and a country woman of the author, would have to say on this 
point. In the chapter " The Moloch of Industries,'' Ihroiessor Wa^dia 
very properly emphasises the evils of the factory system where woinea >ie 
concerned. Where mothers are forced by necessity to becoeae boread^ 
wimiers their children are bound to be grossly neglected,, a tragk 
instance of which has fust lieen given i>y Viscountess Helmsley at an 
International Conference under the auspices of the National Society of 
Day Nurseries. Such nurseries cannot answer the purpose of the loving 
personal care of the mother, but Professor Wadia should admit that they 
are a real need for mathers who are forced to leave home for the day* 
and a wholesome and pleasant retreat for their little ones. Prof. Wadia, 
too, has no mercy fur rich women, who undertake publk duties and 
relegate their children to ^ hireling ' nurses and governesses. Doubtless 
there arc women who do neglect their children for brigde -playing, 
dancing and other pastimes. But there are public women in 'England, 
like Viscountess Astor, Sybil Thorndike and Lady Bonham Carter who 
are ideal mothers. As regards the parliamentary vote, Professor Wadia 
says in effect by all means let women have the vote, for that would be 
exercised only once in a year or two; but seats in Parliament never, for 
that would mean the neglect of maternal duties. 

Tljbc chapter '' Womanhood in the East " brings out in strong relief 
the marked difference between the Western and the Eastern i)ositioii 
of women. The beginning of the Feminist movement in India may just 
be discerned. Its development must needs be slow. The inferiority of 
Indian women is a tradition of centuries and is sanctioned by the autlior- 
ity of religion and law. Education will in time break it down, but at 
present only a few per cent of Indian women are literate, and many 
generations must pass before Indian women as a body will be able to 
assert them3dive3. The women's movement, too, has an economic basis, 
and where domestic industries have given pla»cc to manufactures, there 
the eccMiiMmc independence of women has resulted. But in modern 
indusirialtsm India is far behind the West, and Indian women will have 
long to wait before achieving their emancipation as a result of economic 
coxrdilions. 

S 
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Of the position in India of Hindu or Mahomedan womon, Professor 
Wadia writes with knowledge and sympathy, and those who have no 
first-hand knowledge of that country will benefit by a perusal of his able 
summary. The author finds comfort in the fact that motlierhood in 
India is so far secure^ but it has to be made instinct with a high ideal, 
and how to bear healthy children and how to rear good children.'' As a 
Parsee, Professor Wadia speaks with special authority on the status of 
Parsee women in India. Among the latter, Feminism, European in 
origin and character, is rampant. But as Parsecs do not number more 
than 100,000 in the whole world, the Feminism of Parsee women in 
Bombay is but tlie smallest fractional exception to the r.oii -Feminism of 
India. But so far as the Parsee Community itself is concerned, it is a 
serious matter. Feminism has taken root, and unless its growth is 
checked. Professor Wadia goes so far as to say that the annihilation of 
the small Parsee Community is merely a matter of time. 

We trust we have succeeded jn giving our readers a fairly adequate 
idea of Professor Wadia’s work — The Ethics of Feminism. 7'hough in 
Jieaity agreement with his main thesis we differ from some of his points 
of view and take exception to some of his occasional too-hasty generali- 
sations. But speaking generally his presentment of his case is sane and 
fair, strikingly arresting and i>rovocaLive of much thought. He has 
raised a very serious question, and deals with it with ardour and 
sincerity and with a full sense of its importance. He has the gift, loo, 
of being able to infuse his readers with his own spirit of championship 
in a good cause. 

T. D. 


•K « 

Heber's Indian Journal. A Selection with an Introduction by P. R. 

Krishiiaswami. Oxford University Press, 1923. 

We welcome this cheap popular selection from one of the important 
source books for Indian history in the early 19th century, which has for 
long been out of print. Heber's observations are valuable, coming from 
a man of high culture, character and critical spirit. His refreshing can- 
dour IS in evidence, even to the extent of betraying, here and there, his 
bigotry and his pet prejudices. There was somctiiing so mild, so ami- 
able and so intelligent about him, that it was impossible not to love 
him " said Sir Thomas Muiiro. 

The Hindus struck Hebcr as a ' mild, pleasing, and intelligent race/ 
as sober, parsimonious, industrious and persevering ; but the ' Magistrates 
and lawyers all agree that in no country are lying and perjury so com- 
mon.' Indian goldsmiths and weavers ' produce as beautiful fabrics as 
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our own; and it is so far from true that they are obstinately wedded to 
their old patterns, that they show an anxiety to imitate our models, and 
do imitate them very successfully. The ships built fey native artists at 
Bombay are notoriously as good as any which sail from Louddn or 
Liverpool.' And this, as late as 1825. The bishop was much impressed 
with the knowledge of what passed in Europe among those ' who could 
neither speak nor read English ' and their intelligent anticipation of the 

leading events of the Napoleonic wars, which stands in contrast to the 

literate ignorance of the present day. He bears, like Malcolm and El- 
phinstone, eloquent testimony to the efficiency of the panchayet system: 

' The delay (in meting out justice) is apparently less than occurs under 
the Adawlat in our old provinces, while the reputation of the court, so far 
as integrity goes, is far better than that of the others. Eventually, loo, 
these institutions, thus preserved and strengthened, may be of the greatest 
possible advantage to the country by increasing public spirit, creating 
public opinion, and paving the way to the obtainment and profitable use 
of further political privileges.' He is a great l^eliever in the benefits of 
permanent settlement, and in the saving virtue of governmental non-inter- 
ference with the non-violent political actions and feelings of the masses.* 
He describes the ' sitting Dhurna' at Banares on the occasion of the im- 
post of a novel and unpopular house tax. ‘ Above three hundred thousand 
persons . . . deserted their houses, shut up their shops, suspended the labour 
of their farms, forbore to light fires, . . . many of them even to eat.' The 
Government were perplexed, but did not suppress their assemblage, 
and merely watched their movements from a distance. As their zeal 
melted away, the supreme government ‘ followed up their success most 
wisely by a repeal of the obnoxious tax.' The bishop has critical notes 
on the personages of the time, among others being Col. Todd, the historian 
of the Rajasthan, who had to resign because of his ' favouring the native 
princes too much.' Elphinstone, the historian of India, the man of cncy- 
clopxdic knowledge and universal popularity, who nevertheless was 
against cmbarassiiig the Government by giving liberty to the Press, and 
lastly the notorious Begum Suinroo, wife of the German Summers, ‘ a 
sad tyraiiess ' * who calls herself a Christian ' and has ' a Roman Catholic 
priest as her Chaplain.' He notes ' an obvious and increasing disposi- 
tion to imitate the English in everything ' especially among well-to-do 
Indians. His descriptions of natural scenery abound in purple patches. 

The bishop is at his worst in regard to Indian literature, customs 
and religions. His knowledge of the Rama story is despicable and he 
thinks of Krishna even as do the vulgar herd It was when Sita was 
stolen away that Rama and Lakshamana were to go to the jungle! Sita 
is spoken of as * ravished ' by ‘ ten or twelve-armed ' Havana and hav.. 
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img finally her release, purification and re-mamage' t In identifying 
ftanna m{]i Baoebus tJbe great bidiop only erred in comixaay wilb aaiktue 
Europeans like Megastbenos. He considers ilie Jains * a sect of tke 
Bttddliists/ and describes tbe Benares tanple of 'UiJiMPurna^ and 
ghat of ' Ali Bdiace/ and iht Hindu ' Padajun,' and pilgrimage to ' Bha- 
drinatk/ Editorial corrections of such mistakes are con^icuous by 
absence. But tiic worst iostance is die derivatkm of the wiord ' Benares ' 
from the rivnarg ' Bara ' and ' Nasi * I 

S. V. V. 

m « * « « 

A Survey of Indian Hislory, 1757-1858. By K. H. Kamdar. Baioda, 

1922. 

A GOOD working account of the period, where ' more attention is paid 
to political and constitutional characterisation than to the narration of 
mere facts.’ It would make a suitable text-boc3k for the period, if maps 
and charts be added in a future edition, and the printing and get-up con- 
siderably improved. Tliere are few mistakes of fact and the comments 
on events are in general sound. But there are numerous mistakes in 
spelling, especially of the proper names, e.g., Sherigliam (Srirangam), 
Raja (Raza) Saheb, Panniani (Ponnani), Puraniya (Pumaiyal. None 
of these is found in the list of corrections. 

S. V. V. 

♦ j)e 

Speeches and Docnmenls on Indian Policy, Edited by Prof. A. B. Keith. 

2 vols. (Oxford University Press, 1922.) 

We have great pleasure in introducing these l>eautiful booklets of the 
' World's Classics ' to the private library of every educated Indian. Tlie 
selections are well made, the first volume dealing with the period up to 
1858, and the second with the later period. The greater part of the second 
volume is devoted to the period 1914-21, when we had the dawn of Res- 
ponsible Government in the wake of the war. Professor Keith contri- 
butes a clear and succinct account of the subject in a wdl-written |>reface. 
Ho agrees wMi Sir Thomas Munro*s view, expressed as eariy as 1824. 
that India cannot attain full self-government until the Indian army is 
prepared, without British aid, to maintain interna! order and repel the 
attacks of frontier tribes. * The creation of such a force must inevitably 
occupy a considerable period and involve close and cordial co-operation 
bctwe«!n the British and Indian governments and peoples’. 

S. V. V. 
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StabdisaHan, An EcmomUc P^icy Pradneers ^nd 

By E. M. H. IMyd^ Loudon : George Alien natd Unwin, JM. 

The war has been u practical teacher of ecotimnics. It has been 
the mddng pot wherein the thne-woni orthodox economic doctrines have 
been put to the test and tried in practical fkdds. The economic pro- 
blems created by the war and the methods tried during its conlhaiance to 
control the economic forces in such a manner as to ensure the carrying 
on of the war as well as to maintain the standard of life of the dviiian 
population have set men thinking about new cxi>eriments whidi will 

prevent the instability of prices and production ^die evils ever present 

in the modern competitive system. 

Hic war -afforded an opportunity for systematic contralised super- 
vision and collec-tive organization which modified the old iitdividualistic 
and competitive system. The wastefulness and the evils of oompetitioii 
have been felt for a long time. Trusts and co-operative organizations 
are movements which have been set afoot to combat them. 

This book on ' staijilisation/ after giving a sketch of currency re- 
organisation based on the plan ap|)rovcd at the Goioa Confeieiicc for^ 
stabilising the general level of prices by internationai co-operatiiMi be- 
tween the central banks, proceeds to extend the same principle of stabili- 
sation to particular commodities such as coal, oil, wheat, cotton, rubber 
and other staple raw materials and food-stuffs. The author shows tlie 
close connection between fluctuation of prices and the mal-adjustment of 
production to consumption. He bases his optimism about the success of 
his plan on the mctlwds successfully carried out during tiie war. 

The author points out that the volume of purchasing power during 
the war was not limited by any sucli consideration as the amount of 
gold licld by the banks in England or the United States. Purchasing 
1^0 wer did not lag l>ehind production. And again what was more 
important was that the distribution of purchasing power was made 

to corre&jKwid with real social needs in other words, production 

and consumption were deliberately adjusted in sudi a way as to 
promote the general interest of tlie community. National organi- 
sations were created for the purpose of guaranteeing die supply 
and controlling the prices and distribution of the necessaries of 
life for the whole community ; and witii this view airangenients 
were made with other governments for centralising the purchase 
and distribution of food-stuffs and raw materials on a world wide 
scale. The ascertained requirtanents of each country were pur- 
chased on their bdialf by intemational bodies, and producing coun- 
tries throughout the world were guaranteed an assured markiet for their 
eiqportable sutplu^* It is pointed out that the present economic trodUes 
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are international in origin, and hence by far the most important field of 
economic reconstruction and scientific reform lies outside national 
boundaries. International regulation of currency, international control 
of food-stuffs and raw materials, and international understandings as to 
prices, markets and output are the foundations, the author points out, 
on which the future world-order can be based. The author is not un- 
aware of the practical difiBicultics in the way of achieving this ideal and 
the tremendous opposition of sentiment. 

The remedy lor insLability of prices rests primarily with the ct;a- 
tral banks. They should restrict credit before their cash resources are 
depleted, guided by the general state of trade and the index number of 
prices ; they should consciously aim at so regulating credit as to keep the 
level of prices steady. The essential feature of the technique of stabi- 
lisation is tiic use of the discount rale as a means of regulating the 
volume of money in circulation. As before the war, changes in the 
London bank-rate will virtually determine monetary conditions in all the 
principal countries ; but the bank-rate will be raised and lowered not, as 
before the war, to regulate the flow of gold, but to maintain the general 
level of prices as nearly stable as possible. That is, the bank-rate will 
be lowered when prices show a tendency to fall, and raised when they 
lend to rise. The essential feature of the scheme is that the central 
banks of the world, linked up with common centres in London and 
elsewhere, will endeavour to regulate the volume of circulating 
credit and currency, not with reference to any fixed amount of one 
commodity such as gold, but by reference to the total volume of all 
commodities i)ought and sold, as indicated by the general level of 
prices, statistics of trade and production, and general economic condi- 
tions. The author suggests the adoption of a Eurojjean monetary 
convention and the most important feature of the convention will be a 
provision whereby the central banks would agree to co-operate with one 
another and even to form a sort of European consortium, which would 
mobilise the gold reserves in the vaults of the various banks of issue and 
would form a single pool of gold, which would be deposited in a few 
centres, where a free gold market would be established. The final 
stage ill stabili.sing the value of gold depends on establishing a satis- 
factory understanding between this European consortium and the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United States. But a necessary prelimi- 
nary of currency stabilisation is a political settlement which does not 
require the maintenance of large standing armies to enforce execution . 

With regard to the adjustment of production Ip consumption, the 
author suggests the extension of the same principle of stabilisation as 
with currency. By centralised purchase, guaranteed prices^ and long 
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term eoutractS, production could be so regulated as to ensure the supply 
required. The prices of a fairly wide range of staple commodities 
should be regulated by a similar method of international co-operation 
and control in the interests of producers and consumers alike. Inter- 
national combines, trusts and co-operative societies are moving in the 
same direction of centralisation and large scale operation and it must be, 
therefore, easy for the Government to intervene and bring about *a 
statutory monopoly with proper safeguaids for the interests of consuming 
countries. 

The book constitutes simple and pleasant reading. The current 
monetary and industrial problem are clearly exj)lained and brought 
home to the minds of readers. 

U. A. 

t. ^ sK 

Lectures on Indian Railway Economics. Paris I and II. By Mr. S. C. 

Ghose. Calcutta University. 

Railway Economics has not been receiving in the Indian Univer- 
sities the attention that the subject deserves. The Calcutta University 
however has been fortunate in having secured Mr. Ghose to deliver 
courses of lectures on Railway Economics. The lectures disclose the 
wealth of knowledge possessed by the author on Indian Railway pro!)lems. 
The railways of India being in the main the projicrly oi the State 
de.servo the attention of the public, since their economical and successful 
working involves the prosperity of the State finances. Mr. Ghose's 
lectures on Indian Railway Economics liave been published by the 
Calcutta University in two parts, the first part consisting of 10 lectures 
and the second of 1 1 . 

The lecturer points out that the financial rcsponsiliiiity in the 
matter of the railways is that of the Government of India and that the 
risk undergone by tlie Companies who work the State Railways is in- 
significant, since their share of the surplus profits combined with the 
guaranteed dividend of 3 or 3j per cent comes to as much as 6 per cent. 
The lecturer deplores the absence of tlie accumulation of Reserve Funds 
on Indian Railways which may be devoted to the rapid development of 
Indian Railways, It must however be noted that till 1900 the railways 
were working at a loss to the State and after 1900, though the railways 
were bringing a net profit to the State, Indian public opinion was not 
keen on pushing forward railway development. For the last one decade, 
however, there has been a general feeling in favour of rapid railway 
development. 

The lecturer refers to the prevalent Indian view that the railway 
administration has not done much towards helping forward the industrial 
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^e^vdepmciit ol the cotnitry hy the maniptibtion ol the rales, lie in^ 
ilances the case of the «»1-«eeds being lightly charged and oil betng 
liea¥il}r charged, and suggests the levy of light rates on oil with a view 
to develop an export trade in it. llie policy, however, of lightly ehaig- 
hig oil will have the desired effect only if the Indian Government ffnwly 
ji^oliates with the powerful countries tliat levy heavy duties on 
knpoits oi oil and creates facilities far the export of oil from India. 
The ketorer refers to the increasing pitDportkm of working exi^enscs to 
the gross earnings from Railways. Capital hereafter will not be forth* 
coming for railway d€vek^)ineat, unless high rates of interest are guaran- 
teed. This akmg with the increasing prqxR tion of working expenses is 
likely to retard railway development with which is bound up Hie 
economic progress of the country. I'he Government has tried to meet 
the situation by increasing the tariff of passenger fares and goods rates. 
It remains to be seen whether the traffic will bear these incFea.sed 
charges. The author would have done well to have laid greater 
emphasis cRi the necessity the Government of India i> under la bring 
•the railway adramistration quite up-to-date and economkaL Thougli 
it might be said that the railway fares in India are lower than any* 
where else in the civilised world it has also to l>e taken into account that 
nowhere else is the general population so i>oor as in India. 

The second part deals with the practical details of the working of 
railways, and tliough of very great value to the railway employees in 
the higher grades, is of less general interest. The qualifications of 
Mr. Ghose far the work he has done are very high and he has done a 
very useful service in placing within the reach of Indian students 
and publicists such valuable lectures. 

T. K. D. L 

V * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sndiam Skipping Series. Pam^ilikts by S. N. Haji, B.A. (Oxoni.), 

Barrister*at-Law (Bombay). 

1. State Aid to National Shipping. 2. The Deferred Rebate 
System. 3. indient Mercantile Marine, 

These pamphlets have been of great service by prominently bringing 
before the country the very unsatisfactory condition of the Indian mer- 
chant marine. Mr. Haji points out iiow in all the progressive countries 
of the world the State far from being indifferent has adopted various 
devices lo stimulate the growth of a national mercantile marine. He 
contrasts the noble role that Indian shipping played in the distant past 
of India with its miserable position at the present day. At present onl>- 
2 per ca\t of the ships engaged in the foreign trade of India are on the 
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Indian roister and 90 per cent of the coaslal trade is <ione by foreign 
shipping ccanpanies. A big country like India with a foreign trade 
amounting to about 600 crores of rupees and a rich coastal trade should 
be so far backward in the matter of an Indian mercantile marine is very 
deplorable* 

The rising national spirit that calls for protective tariffs with a view 
to establish industries in the country demands as well an Indian mer- 
cantile marine. The argument that foreign shipping is likely to render 
cheaper service than indigenous shipping is met by Mr. Haji, when be 
points out that the capital employed in the coastal trade earns 30 per 
cent profit. Besides there are certain things in which a nation as far as 
possible should not depend on outside agency and the provision of a 
mercantile marine is a case in point. It is in times of war that the 
absence of a national marine is most keenly felt. The countries that 
were strong in that arm besides doing invaluablcvwork by way of trans- 
porting essential commodities earned large sums as freight charges. 
India presented a sorry spectacle in this matter during the recent war. 

Apart from this argument there is much to be said, as Mr. Haji, 
brings out, in favour of the training that is acquired by responsible work 
on merchant vessels. As it is, young men receiving education in India 
are a drug in the market without legitimate openings of the sort that are 
found in every country. 

It may be asked why Indians have not developed a mercantile 
marine while much capital has found its way into cotton mills and 
various other enterprises. The deferred rebate system has been consi- 
dered to be the main reason why this unfortunate state of things persists. 
It is the system by which the shipping companies maintain their mono- 
polistic position and an effective obstacle is placed in the way of the 
promotion of new companies. Mr. Haji explains how the advantages 
claimed for the system are illusory and has summarised the laws passed 
by the various countries of the West relating to shipping rings and 
deferred rebates. 

Mr. T. V, Seshagiri Aiyar has brought a bill into the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly for the abolition of the deferred rebate system in the 
costal traffic of India. Mr. Haji is to be congratulated on the persist- 
ence with which he has urged on the attention of the Indian public the 
importance of an Indian mercantile marine 

T. K. D. I. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. IV, Part 2, Poona City. 

This is a record of the transactidns of the only Institute that has so 

9 
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far established in India for carrying on oriental reseai-ch iil a sys- 
tematic manner. The journal was lirst issued in 1919 and has ever 
since appeared twice a year giving proof of the excellence of the work 
dime under the auspices of the Institute. The present number opens 
with an article on the Bhaklt-Sutras of Narada. By a careful and 
detailed examination of the suit as, the writer, who is the Curator of the 
Institute Library, comes to the conclusion that the work has for its basis 
the Bhagavadgita. It doc.s not however merely reiterate the teaching of 
the Gita, but shows new and important phases of development in the 
doctrine of bhakti. Another article by the well-known scholar, 
K. B, Pathak, discusses the authorship of the Unadi-Sutras and brings 
forward by the way fresh evidence in support of the now generally 
admitted view that Yaska was anterior to Panini. The most important 
contribution is that by N. B. Utgikar, describing the progress made in 
the work of critically editing the Maka- Bharata which the Institute 
undertook soon after it was founded. Readers will be glad to learn diat 
the tentative edition of one of the Farvas — the V irata-Parval^is ready 
and is almut to issue from the Press. Previous to 1914, scholars in the 
West had planned a similar edition of this work; but the arrangements 
for carrying out the plan which had made considerable advance had 
suddenly to be stopped owing to the war that broke out in that year. It 
is now some years since the war ceased; but there is as yet little hope of 
the undertaking being resumed. The new’s is therefore most welcome 
that negotiations are taking place for combining the efforts of Indian and 
Western scholars for bringing out a single edition of the work. Should 
the negotiations succeed, as there is every hope they will, students of 
oriental research will have before them this great book in a form whose 
value cannot be exaggerated. The num1>er contains an obituary notice, 
with a portrait, of P. D. Guue, M.A. (Bombay), Ph.D. (Leipzig), who 
was one of the founders of the Institute and whose premature death last 
November is a great loss to Sanskrit scholarship. 

M. H, 

• ♦ mt n 0 . 

Principles of Political Science. By R. N. Gilchrist, m.a. Longmans,* 

Green & Co., Bombay. Rs. 10-8-0. 

Professor Gilchrist of Krishiiagar College is to be congratulated on 
the timely production of a much needed text-book on political science. 
Though our libraries are being enriched every day by the addition of a 
number of volumes on this important branch of social science, it is a 
perplexing problem to many to select a suitable book in which politics 
has been treated comprehensively and which can meet the requirements 
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of cwir studoiits, who arc appearing for the degree exan\inatiotis of various 
Universities of this country. Mr. Gilchrist's Principles of Political 
Science " serves as a very useful guide in the study of politics in all its 
different aspects : historical, comparative and deductive. The author 
by his wide range of study and thorougli grasp of politics has been able 
to arrange in a short compass its subject matter which otherwise would 
be found scattered in several bulky volumes. The topics are presented 
in the order of accepted orthodoi. school, and an historical setting is given 
to every one of .tliem. The reader will find to his great relief that some 
of the intricate problems of political science such as liberty, equality, 
sovereiguty and proportional representation, have been tackled success- 
fully and made intelligible to him. As it is the intention of the author 
to have in this book an impersonal representation of accepted political 
theories " no attempt has been made by him to give long quotations or 
extracts taken from other writers. The book is written in a simple and 
clear st>le free from all kinds of involved complications with which the 
readers of some treatises on political science are familiar. Lastly the 
book is brought up-to-date (1920) and it contains illuminating chapters ^ 
on citizenship and the working constitutions of the progressive countries 

of the West and the leading States of the East Japan and India in 

particular. While venturing to recommend this handy volume to every 
student of politics and to every citizen of this country we wish the 
professor every success in his undertaking and hope to have from his 
pen a few more works on analogous subjects on the same model. 

H. K. R. 

* « lie « « 

Shakespeare^s Richard II. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 

J. C. Rollo, M.A. Madras. Srinivasa Varadachari & Co. 

This Edition of Richard II with Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. J. C. Rollo, M.A., will find a fit place along with the other well- 
known editions of Shakespeare's plays. Prof. Rollo has won a reputation 
in Southern India as a Shakespeare scholar and has before this been 
accepted as an authority. Hence this publication of this play will 
carry weight. The notes are appropriate and to the point. The Intro- 
duction is all that is necessary to interest, and will add to the knowledge 
of, the student. Full information which must be gleaned from many 
commentators is condensed and simplified to a very helpful degree. 
The main characters in the play are sketched for us with such sympathy 
and understanding that wc feel them to be very human and of full 
interest. It is all that a text-book should be and is an edition that will 
prove of much use both to the teacher and to the taught. 


H. S. H, 
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If an Sdhahr. Published and Edited by H. Kazem Z^deli (in Persi^)* 

Marlin Luther Strasse, Berlin, W. 50. 

It heralds the Persian Renaissance in art and literature and echoes 
liberal and national sentiments in politics. 

The subjects it generally deals with are literary and educative* 
' It sheds a clear light on many a dark part of old Persian, literary 
history of Persian language and literature and many a matter of import- 
ance and interest, which have been long buried in oblivion. The editor 
is extremely well equipped to write such a work since he is a profound 
scholar of Persian and has an intimate knowledge of common life and 
mariners of the Persians; besides he is w'ell-verscd in Arabic, Turkish 
and German languages. He is not only a distinguished scholar, but 
also an accomplished writer. Even a few numbers of the magazine 
have taught us to expect from its editor and other contributors articles, 
wherein the results of careful scholarship are presented in the best form 
possible. 

The editor aims at giving a comprehensive survey of Persian 
culture in almost all its aspects and a careful observation of life and 
society in Persia. His writings approach nearly absolute perfection, 
nor is their excellence more wonderful than their variety. The style 
is pure, natural, correct and lucid, simple and elegant for all the 
ends of plain narrative; it can rise when necessary to a fine glow or 
thrill us •with a splendid verve. The language is grand and sublime in 
its simplicity. 

The Iran Schahr ” is a well printed monthly magazine with a 
fine front-piece in colour. 

I as a Persian, and also as a Persian Professor in an Indian 
University, wish that this little magazine will be welcomed with 
enthusiasm by all Persian readers. 

A. M. S. 

* « « 4c • 

r 

Reform of the Hindu MuUs with particular reference to the Jagadguru 

Mutt of Sringeri. By D, V. Gundappa. Tracts for the Times,^' 

No. 1. 

Nothing can be more significant of the times we live in than this 
little booklet, which ushers in the Tracts for the Times.'' A few years 
ago the very idea of reforming a mutt would have been considered 
audacious, and the idea of discussing the question in public would have 
been an act of sacrilege. But limes have changed, and now we have 
Mr. Gundappa making a bid for a thorough reform of the Sringeri 
Mutt After a brief, but an illuminating, survey of the history of the 
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mutt, tlic author proceeds to expound how the mission of the mutt ought 
to be conceived. He wants it to be a living centre of religious life, not 
‘'an asylum for recluses" turned away “ from the world in cynical con- 
tempt" and having “nothing to do with its life and struggles." To 
realise this admirable idea the author wants the Sringeri Swami to preach 
the gospel of his master and rejuvenate the decadent religion of his 
followers. On pages 19 and 20 the author summarises the seven prob- 
lems before the mutts. Each of them is full of suggestive thought, 
and we admire his courage when he calls upon the mutts to cancel the 
untouchabilily of the Pauchamas and to better “ the lot of young and 
childless widows." Indeed it will be a great day, when the mutts will 
develop an enlightened policy instead of being mere conservative forces 
seeking to dam the religious aspirations of even the humblest people. 

The author is on most debatable ground, when he sketches a scheme 
of reform. He repudiates any “talk of democratic control" in the 
realm of the Guru, and yet his 'whole scheme breathes too much of ideas 
rendered familiar to us in the sphere of politics. The author's scheme 
virtually amounts to depriving the Jagadguru of his present importance 
and making him a tool in the hands of “a governing council." As if* 
this were not enough lie would have the general body of the sishyas of 
the mutt being given the privilege of making recommendations to the 
Jagadguru. So we are to have a sort of Representative Assembly in “ the 
reahn of the Guru." The suggestion has some merits, but it is wholly 
revolutionary and totally inconsistent with the history and the very idea 
of the mutts. The author, while admitting the need of maintaining the 
mutts, does not recognise the importance of having one Jagadguru, adult 
and able, who could inspire his followers to a good and noble life. A 
council means divided counsel, and even ultimately perhaps factions. 

It would be a fatal mistake to reduce the Jagadguru to the level of a 
crowned king who reigns but does not rule. In the realm of spirit one 
pure and lofty spirit is worth more than a hundred mediocrities consti- 
tuted into a governing council. 

Whether one agrees or not with the author, the booklet is most 
stimulating and its importance is much greater than its size. It at least 
serves to draw public attention to a state of affairs, which has given 
birth to most ugly rumours about the management of the Sringeri Mutt. 
In any civilised society it is a most dangerous practice to have one or two 
persons swaying power in a way which is apt to deaden the independ- 
ence of the Jagadguru himself. And the public is certainly interested 
to see that the vast estates of the mutt, which are the result of people's 
devotion to the great Sankaracharya's successors, are managed to the 
benefit of the community, uid that mere personal interests of a few do 
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not sully the reputation of the mutt and thereby hamper the flow of reli- 
gious life* Perhaps Mr. Gundappa's suggestions will lead to some 
definite organisation for the managonent of the mutt properties, so long 
as the independence and the absolute authority of the Jagadguru arc 
left intact, for a single religious soul is a greater spiritual power than a 
council can ever hope to be. We trust that the affairs of the mutt will 
soon be settled so as to reflect glory on the gadi that was occupied by 
Sri SankaracUarya, Vidyaranya and Sri Narasimha Bharati Swami of 
revered memory. 

A. R. W, 
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Maharaja’s College. 

The Ukiversity Union, Mysore The Union may well be 

proud of its activities during the year 1922-23, as llie appended list 
conclusively shows. Eight debates were held and they maintained a 
fairly high level. We may particularly note the Staff Delmte on 14th 
October 1922, when Prof. RolJo in his usual fine style cudgelled philo- 
sophy, and Mr. Govinadrajulu spiritedly defended it ; the chair was 
worthily occupied by a student of the M.A. class, Mr. J. B. Mallaradhya. 
Two new departures were also made. One was the Freshmen's Debate 
on 2nd September 1922, when some new budding orators were dis- 
covered. The other was an Inter-collegiate Debate with the representa- 
tives of the Central College. The visitors greatly distinguished 
themselves, and the mover Mr. Varadarajan of Central College had 
the unique distinction of making the arts students vote in favour 
of science. In return the Central College invited four re[)rescntative3 
of our Union to take part in a debate at Bangalore. This event 
took place in January. Our representatives were treated sumptu- 
ously, and the chief of them, Mr. J. B. Mallaradiiya, by his brilliant 
speech splendidly upheld the reputation of our Union. We hope that 
these inter-collcgialc debates will never cease to be an annual feature of . 
our University life. 

Six lectures were given by geniiemen of distinguished learning. . 
Prof. Venkatesacliar's address on Einstein's Theory of Relativity " 
deserves a particular mention, as it was the lirst time in recent years 
that the Mysore students had the privilege of listening to a professor 
from Bangalore. Unfortunately there is too much isolation, both social 
and intellectual, among the constituent colleges of the University. It 
is to be hoped that Prof. Venkatesachar's example will lead to break 
down these barriers of isolation. 

Another new feature was the starting of reading-circles. They 
were meant to serve as a stimulus whereby students may form small 
groups and discuss various problems. The discussion was very stimu- 
lating and Prof. Srikantia and Prof. Venkateswara Ayyar cannot be 
thanked enough for their hearty sympathy with, and co-operation in, this 
new movement. 

On 10th August 1922, the new Managing Committee was At Home 
to tlie retiring President Prof. Rollo^and the retiring Managing Com- 

mittee. It was a; very successful function and a fitting tribute to Prof. 
Roilo for bis abiding interest in the Union* His co-operation was a 
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tower of strength to the Managing Committee during the year under 
review. 

On 3rd March 1923 the Union Day Social proved Co be a success 
even beyond the expectations of the organisers. The principal feature 
of it was a short dramatic skit on the doings of a village shanbhog. It 
was written b}' a student of the College, Mr. N. S. Narayan Sastri, who 
also played the leading role and greatly distinguished himself. The 
audience was convulsed with laughter, a most fitting ending to a year of 
successful work. 

The President would like to take this opportunity to thank all 
whose co-operation alone made the Union activities so successful. He re- 
ceived nothing but most willing and ungrudging help from his colleagues: 
the Principal and the staff of the Maharaja's College. Among student 
members Mr. K. Ramiah worked most and deserves to be specially 
thanked. The Union has yet to be developed further, and the President 
trusts that the last year's good work will be continued still further, an*^ 
he can hope to see this only with the continued sympathy and encourage- 
» ment of the members of the staff and the student members generally. 

A list of meetings held during 1922-23 is appended below: 

Debates. 

(1) 19-8-22. That Liberty is a higher ideal than Equality." (Chair- 

man: Prof. A. R. Wadia ) 

(2) 2-9-22. That loyalty to books is the greatest hindrance to pro- 

gress." (Chairman: Prof. B. M. Srikantia.) 

(3) 5-9-22. ^^The last debate was continued." (Chairman :VxQi. 

B. M. Srikantia.) 

(4) 16-4-22. " That Science has not added an iota of happiness to the 

life of man." (Chairman: Mr. g. V. Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar. ) 

(5) 14T0-22. " That Philosophy is essentially a vain thing." Moved 

by Mr. J. C. Rollo and opposed by Mr. Govinda- 
rajulu. (Chairman: Mr. J. B. Mallaradhya. ) 

(6) 4-11-22. The Inter-Collegiaie Debate " That in the opinion of 

this House Scientific Education is more worthy of 
encouragement than Literary Education." Moved 
by Mr. Varadarajan of Central College. (Chairman: 
Prof. A. R. Wadia.) 

(7) 18-11-22. " The higher standard of life among the students of 

Mysore is not desirable." (Chairman: Principal 
N. S. SubbaRao.) 

(8) 2-12-22. " That this House views with regret the contemplated 

abolition of the Commerce Faculty." (Chairman: 
Prof. J. C. Rollo.) 
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Lectures. 

(1) 29-7-23. ''Some aspects of the Oxford and Cambridge Union 

Life/' by Prof. A. R. Wadia. 

(2) 12-9-22. '' Co-operation/' by Mr. K. H, Rama>*ya, Officiating 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. {Chairman : the 
President. ) 

(3) 26-11-22. Einstein's Theory of Relativity/' by Prof. Venkatesa-* 

char, (Central College). (C/^aiman: the President.) 

(4) 20-1-23. “House of Commons," by Prof. A. B. Mackintosh. 

{Chairman: the President.) 

(5) 27-1-23. “The Function of Fine Arts in Social Evolution," by 

Prof. S. V. Venkatesvvara Ayyar. {Chairman: the 
President. ) 

(6) 3-2-23. “ Shelley as a Religious Poet," by Prof. A. R. Wadia, 

{Chairman: Prof. B. M. Srikantia.) 

Literary Meetings. 

(1) 30-8-22. Paper by Mr. N. Madhava Rao, III B.A. on “The 

Poetry and Science of Stars." {^Chairman: Mr* 
S. V. Krishnaswamy Iyengar.) 

(2) 11-11-22. Paper by Mr. M. Raja Rao, III B. A. on “ The Inter- 

pretation of Dreams." {Chairman: Mr. S. V. 
Krishnaswamy Iyengar. ) 

(3) 9 12-22. Paper by Mr. K. Ramiah on “ Torn Dutt." * {Chair* 

man: Prof. B. M. Srikantia.) 

General Meetings. 

(1) 17-7-22. To elect the Vice-President, the Student Secretary and 

two members for the Managing Committee of 1922-23. 
{Chairman: the President.) 

(2) 23-11-22. To consider the resolutions of the Students' Welfare 

Committee. {Chairman: the President.) 

(3) 14-12-22. To elect four representatives for the Inter -Collegiate 

Debate at Bangalore. {Chairman: the President). 

Elocution Coaipetition. 

(1) 9-9-22. Prose and Poetry. 

(2) 17-9-22. Imjn-omptu Speech Competition. 

Reading Circles. 

(1) 28-10-22. “Emerson's Essay on the Poet." Conducted by the 

President and Prof. B. M. Srikantiah. 

(2) 6-1-23. “ Carlyle's Hero and Hero W’orship." Conducted by the 

President and Prof. S. V. Venkateswara Ayyar. 

10 
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Socials. 

(1) 10-8-22. An At Home lo Prof. J. C. Rollo, and the retirihg 

Managing Committee. 

(2) 3-3-23. The Union Day Social. 

« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Mysore Uni\^rsity Union Co-Operative Society, Ltd., 
Mysore. Annual Report. — The fifth Aimuai Report of the working 
of the Mysore University Union Co operative Society, Ltd., My.sorc, 
was presented by the Joint Honorary Secretaries, to the sliare-holders . 
A few extracts from it are given below : 

'' It is our privilege to place before you this brief report of the 
working of the Society for the year under review, 1922, along with the 
Profit and Loss Accounts and the Balance Sheet duly audited and 
certified. 

Share Capital and Membership^ 

' The year commenced with 632 shares of rupee one each (fully paid 
up) to which an addition of 124 was made as against 139 of last year, 
making a total of 756. As against this there were 84 withdrawals frOm 
the students who left the College after finishing their course, leaving a 
total balance of 672 shares. Thus we have been able to secure 67 per 
cent of the authorised capital. Due to the shyness of the new students 
there was slackness in getting the authorised capital fully subscribed, and 
had there l3cen greater co-operation on the part of the student members 
of the Managing Committee, it would not have been impossible to have 
had more members and to have had the authorised capital fully 
subscribed. 

Gentlemen, it is a matter of great pleasure to bring to your notice 
that we have our learned Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Brajendranath Seal^ 
M.A., Ph.D., as one of the members taking the maximum number of 
shares allowed. 

Revenue and Expenditure, 

When we were entrusted with the work of the Society, there was an 
opening stock worth Rs. 860-2-3. During the year our total purdiases 
extended toRs. 2,675-1-9, and the sales came to Rs. 2,616-4-2, excluding 
the commission sales. We had in hand on 31 si December 1922 a dos- 
sing slock wortli Rs. 1,125-5-8, valued at cost price, plus a proportionate 
trading charge incurred during the year. This heavy stock on hand is 
due to the fact that some of the text-books, which were expected to be 
taken up in several classes this year, were not taken up. We arc 
trying with some firms in Madras to dispose of some of tlie 
unnecessary stock. 
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We may briefly mention our new business, namely, the Academic 
Robes and Hoods. The total expenditure on this item was Rs. 538"8-3. 
By hiring them out we realised a net income of Rs. 171-0-0. 

The transactions of the year yielded a gross profit of Rs. 206-5-10. 
Adding the income derived from gowns and hoods, commission, etc., 
tlie total amount reached Rs. 390-14-4. 

The trade expenses for tlic year amounted to Rs. 97-10 0. The 
cash discount allowed to the members on their purchases came to 
Rs. 13-10-9. The depreciation on gowns and hoods and on furniture 
and loose tools, has come to Rs. 72-6-4. Towards the preliminary 
expenses incurred last year, Rs. 25-9-1 is proportioned. After debiting 
ail these items we have been able to make a net profit of Rs. 151-10-2. 

Dividend and Rebates. 

We are glad to tell you that your Directors recommend a dividend 
of Rs. 6i per cent on each share and a rebate of 6 pies per rupee on the 
purchases made by the members from January to 31st July. According 
to a resolution of the Managing Committee held on 24th August 1922, 
we are giving from August a cash discount of 6 pies on every rupee* 
worth of purchase. 

Management. 

Grentlemen, we beg to offer our most heartfelt and sincere thanks 
to Professor A. R. Wadia, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, the President of the 
Society, and Mr. S. V. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, M.A., B L., Vice- 
President, for tile personal interest they have taken in guiding us and 
for the continued encouragement and practical help they have given us. 

We are indebted to our beloved Principal and Mr. H. V. Srikantiya, 
B.A., B.Com., LL.B., for their sympathy and hearty co-operation. 
We also offer our thanks to the members of the Special Committee for 
their valuable suggestions.'' 

Ilome.^' 

The members of the new Managing Committee were At Home to the 
retiring President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and other Members 
of the Committee on Wednesday the 14th March at 5 p.m. in the Union. 
The programme included a group photo, refreshments and toasts. The 
arrangements wrere extremely good. It was a pleasant social evening 
and every one enjoyed the function as heartily as he could. Mr. Natarajan 
and Professor Rollo spoke in fitting terms of the work of Professor Wadia 
and Mr. Krishnaswami Iyengar, with particular reference to securing 
hoods and gowns. Professor Wadia in reply said that he deserved no 
thanks, as he had done nothing particular and conceded all credit to the 
S^etari^ and the Treasurer for the successful working of the Society. 
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The Annual General Meeting, 

The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the Society 
lield on 8th February at 4-30 p.m. in the Union Debate Hall, when 
Professor A. R. Wadia, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, the President of the Society 
was in the chair. 

The new Managing Committee is constituted as follows : — 

President . . Professor J. C. Rollo, m.a. 

Vice-President . . Mr. H. V. Srikantiya, b.a., b.com. 

Student Vice-President . . „ A. Laksminarayan Rao, (II b.a.) 

Hon. Secretary . . „ S. Venkateshiya (II b.a.) 

Joint Secretary . . „ William D. Pichamuthu (I b.a.) 

Treasurer .. „ K. Narasimlia Iyengar (II b.a.) 

Committee Members . , „ S. V. Venkateswara Ayyar, m.a., l.t. 

„ Rev. Father J. B. Argaut. 

., 'N. Narasimha Murthy, m.a., b.l. 

„ • H. Krishna Rao, m.a. 

„ B. Jeevanna Rao. 

„ Y. S. Narsimhiya. 

Auditors . . „ B. V. Sheshagiri Rao. 

„ G. R. Seetharamiengar. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring President, the Vice- 
President and the other members of the retiring Managing Committee the 
meeting terminated. 

K. Natarajan. 

S. Venkateshiya. 

Hon. Secretaries. 

♦ >t« ‘-l< l|C 

Eng:iiieeriiig: College. 

The most outstanding feature of news in this half of the year is the 
Annual Examinations. Even two months ahead of the examination, 
the student world will have forsaken the field for the book, and, the 
tennis court, the foot-ball ground and the cricket pitch will wear a 
deserted appearance. Thinking of examinations, I am almost tempted 
to ask the ** powers that control,"' if, the heaping up in one single Uni- 
versity Examination, subjects taught over a period of two years, could 
not be at least partially avoided by disposing of the comparatively un- 
important subjects by way of the 1st year and 3rd College Annual Exa- 
minations? In many of the American Universities, for instance, it is the 
practice to make intensive study of particular subjects and dispose them 
of by holding an examination as s oon as the subject is completed by 
the Professor. In my humble opinion, the pressure on the student world 
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by some sucli system would be materially reduced and what is more, tiie 
student will have a clearer grasp of the subject. By our present system, 
the student's head, pulled in Leveral directions at the same time, has ‘ 
everything thrown in it pell-mell and may be said to resemble closely aa 
" Old Curiosity Shop.” 

Another most important item to record is our Annual College Day, 
which came olf in the latter half of March. * The Old Boys* especi- 
ally are to be congratulated, in this connection, on the sporting way they 
came forward with their munificent contributions, and much of the credit 
of the success of the College Day is, in my opinion, due to their co-opera- 
tion. Mr. S. G. Forbes, Chief Electrical Engineer, presided on the 
occasion and placed the student population under a deep debt of grati- 
tude by his illuminating and sincere advice. 

Another most important event to record is the promotion of our 
Ex- Principal Mr. K. R. Seshacliar, b.a., b.e., to the place of the Chief 
Engineer for Roads and Buildings. It was really in the fitness of 
things that this should happen and many of us thought that this was long 
overdue. He had had a long and bright record of service in the P.W.D. 
and reinforced as his experience now is by more detailed theoretical 
knowledge, his services will surely be very much more beneficial to the 
State. Mr. S. A. Ramaswami Iyer, b.e., who has replaced him, has a 
brilJiant record of executive service behind hini and is the senior-most 
Executive Engineer in the P. W. Department. 

About sports activity in the College, the tennis courts were quite 
full and though the same amount of interest was not evinced by the 
students towards other sports, they were also fairly busy. More inter- 
est and organisation are, however, necessary on the part of the staff and 
much more so on the part of the students. 

K. D. JosHi. 

[We heartily associate ourselves with Mr. Joshi's encomium of Mr. 
Seshachar’s services to the University. His unostentatious devotion to 
duty and his quiet personality were some of the moral assets of our 
University. What the University loses in him the P. W. D. gains, and 
no selfish considerations should prevent us from rejoicing in his ad- 
vancement. Another loss that the University sustains and particularly 
the Central College, is the retirement of Mr. B. Venkatanamappa. He 
is sure to be missed mucli, but we wish him a long and lettered ease 
after an arduous and devoted span of service to tlie cause of education 
in the State. Few men can hope to rival him in his mastery of the 
details of our University organisation. For tliis reason we are par- 
ticularly glad that the new Senate will continue to have the services of 
so zealous a senator and also of Mr. S^hachar , — The Editor.] 



RESULTS OF THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
HELD IN MARCH 1923. 


Names of Successful Candidates of the Examinations, 
1923, IN First Class. 

M.A., 1923. 

History, Economics and Pol. C. Sundararama Rao. 
Science. 

Philosophy . . M. A. Venkata Rao. 

B.A., 1923. 

Part I. 

Madliava Rao, Nagavar. ' 

Ramauathaiya, Konanoor Pattablii Ramiah. 

Narayana Rao, Dodderi Raiigappa. 

Suryanarayana Rao, N. S. 

Shama Rao, Belur Narasimhaiah Venkatasubbiali, Nittur. 
Pari II. 

Madhava Rao, Nagavar. 

B.Com., 1923. 

Venkata Rao, Uttarkar. 

B.E., 1923. 

{Civil Branch.) 

Venkanna, Dcvanahalli Subba Rao. 

(Mechanical Branch.) 

Mahomed Hayath. 

Ramanujam, Hiremagalur Kcsavacliar. 

B. Sc. Degree Examination (Optionals). 

Krishnaswamy, P. N, ) 

Venkatarama Iyer, M. P. ) 

Siibba Ramiah, Budigerc. 

Sreenivasiengar, Malur L. 

Nagendran, R. 

Seshagiri Rau, Sabnivis. 
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Karasimha Murthy, Nijigal Karigiriachar. 

Subba Rao, Kolar. 

Mahomed Sbafiuddin Mekhri. 

Venkataramiah, Hanagud Seetharamiah. 

Subbabhatta> K. 

Intermedute Examination in Engineering. 

Nanjappa, Kribhnappa. 


MEDALS AND PRIZES 1923. 

M.A. 

Name of MedaL Name of Winner. 

(1) The Puma Krishna Rao, Subba Rao, H. 

Medal (English). 

(2) The Puma Krishna Rao, Rangaswamy Iyengar, H. R. 

Medal (Sanskrit). 

(3) The Bhabha Memorial Gold Venkata Rao, M. A. 

Medal. 

(4) The First Vice-Chancellor, Sundara Rama Rao, C. 

Mr. H. V. Nanjundayya's 
Gold Medal. 

(5) The Naviiiam Ramanuja- Venkatasubba Sastri, M. R. 

chary a Medal. 

B.A. 

(6) The Sri Lakshamma Medal Amba Bai, C. 

(7) The Sir P. N. Krishna Murti Narayana Murti, M. 

Sanskrit Gold Medal. 

(8) The Sir Seshadri Medal . . Madhava Rao, N. 

(9) The H. Ramanujiengar Madhava Rao, N. 

Medal. 

(10) The Saklespur Shop Sidde Madhava Rao, N. 

Gowda Medal. 

(11) The Navinam Ramanuja- Raghavachar, K. 

chary a Medal. 

(12) The Weir Memorial Medal Ramanathaiya, K. P. 

(13) The Keni Siddappa Gold Narayana Rao, D. R. 

Medal. 

(14) The Candy Medal . . Madava Rao, N. 
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B.A. Science. 

Name of Medal, Name of Winner* 

(15) The Shrec Lakshmi- Narasimha Marti, P. N. 
dcvamma Gold Medal. 


B.Sc. 

(16) The Navinam Ramanuja- Venkatarama Iyer, M. P. 

chary a Medal. 

(17) The H. Ramanujicngar Venkatarama Iyer, M. P. 

Medal. 

(18) The Hanumappa Gold Seshagiri Rao, S. 

Medal. 

(19) The Puma Krishna Rao Srinivasa Iyengar, M. L. 

Medal (Physics). 

B. Com. 

(20) Sir Hugh Daly Gold Medal Venkata Rao, U. 

(21) The Sha Chhumanmal Venkata Rao, U. 

Dungaji Medal. 

Prizes. 


(1) The Annapurnamma Prize. . 

(2) The Tait Memorial Prize . . 

(3) The Waters Memorial Prize 

(4) The Bhabha Memorial Prize 

(5) The Bhabha English Prize 

(6) The Mysore Government 

Physical Science Prize 
(Physics). 


Ernestine Loenen. 
Suryanarayaiia Rao, N. S. 
Narasimha Marti, N. K. 
Subba Rao, H. 
Suryanarayana Rao, N. S. 
Nagendran, R. 


We publish in this issue the names of medallists, prize-winners 
and those who secured a I Class in the various examinations 
held last March. We offer our hearty congratulations to all of them, 
especially to Mr. C. Sundararama Rao on securing the First Vice- 
Chancellor's Gold Medal, the highest distinction open to an M.A. 
candidate. In the list we also note with pleasure the names of 
Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao and Mr. N. Madhava Rao, whose com- 
positions were particularly selected by Mr, Rollo as worthy of appearing 
in the pages of this Magazine. The Central College secures the greatest 
number of first classes, a distinction on which it is to be most enthusi- 
astically congratulated. I'he general percentage of passes in all the 
examinations is very satisfactory. Whether a high percentage of passes 
at the Entrance Examination is intrinsically commendable involves a 
question of policy. To judge from the correspondence in the press, it is 
a widely-held idea that every student that wishes to be admitted to a 
particular college must be admitted. This is an idea, which has never 
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been countenanced by the universities in the West, and restricted admis- 
sions have been the general rule in most self-respecting colleges with any 
pretentions to efficiency even in British India. To say — as has been 
said — that Mysore students are now worse off than in the pre-university 
days is partly false and partly misleading, since the number of college 
students is ever so much higher than in the pre-university days. It is 
indeed an open question whether every one is fit for university education 
and whether every student that passes the Entrance Examination cveii 
by being given grace marks is lit to be admitted to a college. Such a 
rule will spell the ruin of university education in Mysore. The diffi- 
culty is very real, and shows the urgent need of re-organising school 
education offering other outlets besides the university and reviewing the 
position of the Entrance Examination. While deeply sympathising 
with those who have failed to secure seats at the Central College, we yet 
assert it as an academic principle that it is better that many who are 
unfit be left out rather than that they be admitted and allowed to hinder 
the progress of the really fit. Democracy has its limits, and a democracy 
that befriends the unfit at the expense of the fit is intrinsically suicidal. 
A university worth the name must be zealous of its efficiency first and 
foremost and must insist in a certain standard. 
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SEPTEMBER 1923 
EDITORIAL. 

A Great Educationist. — With the passing away of the Rev. Dr. 
Miller has passed away the most outstanding figure in the history of 
University Education in South India. The beginning of his remarkable 
career in India synchronised with the early years of the University of 
Madras, and till he left Madras more than a decade ago it was his voice 
that ultimately counted in matters educational. The Christian College 
was practically his creation, and the hostel system was his most original 
contribution to the student life of Madras. He spent his wealth with 
a lavish hand on the^ Christan College, and built three hostels at 
his own expense. As if this were not enough, his will discloses the fact 

that his old college and that means Indians ultimately has been 

further benefited by £20,000 and more. Gifted by fortune with the 
finest qualities of head and heart a man can possess, and possessing 
wealth as few educationists can command, he laid all his gifts at the 
altar of university education with no niggard hand, and he had his 
reward in the loving place that he found in the hearts of thousands of 
Indians, who passed through his hands daring the long period of half 
a century. It is a hidden secret how many thousands of his poor 
Indian students received from him pecuniary assistance, for he was 
one of those rare spirits, wliose left hand knows not what the right 
hand gives. He was an educationist whose interest in his students trans- 
cended the shortness of their mere academic career. Those lucky 
Mysoreans who sat at his feet will never forget his unfailing courtesy, 
the warmth of his heart and his deep solicitude for them who had 
come away from their homes and were bereft of homely comforts. They 
found in him a loving father, a revered guru. The news of his death, 
even though it occured in the full ripeness of years, has not failed to 
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evoke in the large number of his Mysorean pupils a poignant sorrow 
and reminiscences of their great teacher, a gopd Christian. 

Dr. Miller chose India as the field of his activities in a spirit of 
pure devotion to the message of his Master and of pure service to India. 
He was one who came to India not to lake, but to give. His life and 
his ideals alike represented the missionary effort in India at its highest. 
In these days of a narrow nationalism it has become a fashionable creed 
to run down missionary institutions. Calmness of temper and impar- 
tiality of judgment are not the usual accompaniments of political life, 
but in the sober shades of a university we can give a meed of praise 
to those who so richly deserve it, and the work of so selfless a worker 
as Dr. Miller should sober the diatribes of the most extreme opponent. 
In the heat of political strife it is apt to be conveniently forgotten that 
the India of to-day is the product of English education, and the begin- 
nings of tliis education go back to the efforts of missionaries. . Mission- 
ary institutions whether schools or colleges, manned by bands of earnest 
men and women, shouldered the burden of educating the masses at a 
time, when the Government did not feel the education of the people to 
have a principal claim on their treasury, and when Indians were too 
short-sighted to flnance and start institutions of their own. The great* 

inconvenience and disadvantage if such terras can be at all used 

with any jusliflcation^^of missionary institutions in the view of their 
opponents has been the compulsory teachinig of Bible. It is curious 
to note tliat this opposition has come into existence only during the 
last few years and mainly on the ground that as they receive Govern- 
ment grants they should not make Bibk^' teaching compulsory. To those 
who recognise the existence of a universal religion embracing all man- 
kind and free from dogmas and myths, this opposition cannot but 
seem highly artificial, for the Bible teaching during the last hundred 
years has been a literary and moral inspiration to many Indians with- 
out affecting their patriotism or their own religion. In fact, many aii 
Indian has become a better Indian — and a better Hindu as tlie case 

may be through the Bible, while to those who are genuinely against 

Bible learning it is always open to avoid missionary institutions. 
Considering the vast sums of money that tlicy have spent on India, and 
considering the untold good that men like Dr. Miller have conferred on 
India, it would be ungracious to deny their light to Government help, 
simply because tlicy insist on teachmg what they consider to be a higher 
religion. A yet furtiier reason might be adduced in favour of the mission- 
ary of to-day, viz,, tliat the old type of the bigoted missionary who mulishly 
refused to see any good in any religion outside his own has practically 
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ceased to exist The broad-mindedness of the missicmary to-day is a new 
phase, of which Dr. Miller himself was an outstanding example. He has 
learnt to be tolerant of other faiths. But above all, he displays to-day 
an intellectual sympathy with the Indian aspirations, which it would be 
ungrateful on the part of Indian^ not to reciprocate. 

It is signihcant of the signs of the times that a non-Christian like 
Mr. K. Natarajan should have been asked to preside over a missionary 
conference only a few weeks ago. With his characteristic lucidity, 
sanity of judgment and frankness of expression he pointed out that 
proselytism was an essentially out-worn ideal which the missionaries 
should delil^erately give up and adopt instead the ideal of evangelisation, 
for the truth of religion lies in the purity of heart and not in external 

rites. Mr. Natarajan himself like the late SirN. J. Cliandavarkar has 

again and again borne evidence to the deep influence exerted on himself 
by the Bible, and Christ would recognise in him a greater and a truer 
Christian than many who have accepted his creed through purely 
economic motives. Love is a priceless gift and is open to all who have 
a feeling heart. It cannot be made the monopoly of a narrow creed. 
If Mr. Natarajan’s advice is significant of the times, it is still more 
significant that his advice should have found the eager support of some 
missionaries themselves, as is evidenced by the letters of sympathy 
which have appeared in the columns of the Indian Social Reformer^ 
a great organ of co.smopolitan evangelisation. If the missionaries can 
but accept this as their main duty : that they should spread the message 
of Christ instead of converting people, llie one thing that has sown seeds 
of suspicion in the minds of Indians against missionaries in general 
will surely disappear. It would lie no exaggeration to say that some of the 
very greatest religious leaders of India during the last one hundred years. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Dayaiiand Saras wati and Gandhi have been 
profoundly aflected by the spirit of Christ and this has shown the 
futility of tethering His spirit witliin the artificial bounds of this or that 
Ciiurcfa. 

Dr. Miller, though he came out to India nearly sixty years ago, 
stood for this ideal of evangelisation, and his fine catholic spirit of large- 
heartedness shown to Indians of all castes and creeds and his Catholic 
philanthropy were after all greater monuments of his Christianity than 
any converts he may have casually made, and it is for this universal 
Christianity that his memory will be kept green by all who fell under 
the influence of his magnetic personality. This journal as tlie organ of 
the Mysore University offers its humble tribute of reverence to the 
memory of one, who by his pioneer work ma4e this University and the 
reformed Universi^ of Madras possible. 
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Men are we and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away/' 

♦ % ♦ sjc ♦ 

The Reformed Unwersity of Madras — By his extreme devotion 
to tlie interests of students and his great idea of developing residential 
college life, Dr. Miller laid the foundations of a new ideal in Madras, 
which has now home fruit in the Madras University Act of 1923. The 
news of this achievement must have gladdened the heart of the veteran 
educationist in his Scottish home, and doubly so because of the new status 
conferred on his old college, and because of the great honour conferred 
on his old colleague, the Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, whose appointment as 
the first Vice-Chancellor under the new Act is the most apt recognition 
of his worth as a aound educationist and of the position that the Chris- 
tian College has achieved in the educational world of South India. At 
one time it seemed as if the Senate of the old regime out of a mistaken 
zest for the mofussil colleges would succeed in wrecking the new ideal, 
but the Education Minister by his pertinacity carried the measure through 
the Legislature, and the new university has become a settled fact long 
before many of us expected it. Of course it will be some time before 
the Constituent Colleges and the public alike will settle down to the ne\v 
state of affairs. But the Act itself rests on a very catholic basis and 
promises a good future. At present the mofussil colleges are deprived 
of their equality with the Madras Colleges, but the latter have always 
enjoyed a superiority in status and prestige, and it would be unreason- 
able to demand that the progress of Madras should be retarded in the 
interests of the mofussil colleges. In tlie long run the latter are bound to 
benefit as is contemplated b> the preamble to the Act, whereby it is 
dehnitel} stated to be one of the main purposes of the Act that suitable 
centres outside the limits of the university be prepared for the institution 
of new universities, and the Act further provides that at the end of every 
five years an inquiry shall be held as to where new universities can be 
established. The mofussil colleges instead of chafing under imaginary 
grievances should strive to attain at an early date a new position for 
themselves in new universities. 

The Madras University deserves to be congratulated on the fact 
that of the old universities in India it is the first one to be reformed, 
while Calcutta is still busy discLi:3sing the preliminaries of university 
legislation, and Bombay aeem> to have just awakened to a recognition 
that the M. A. teaching should be centralised in the hands of the University. 
Madras has quietly stolen a march, and in many ways points out the 
direction in which the old and soipc of the new universities might alike 
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progress. One feature of the Madras Act is most striking: its honest 
desire to see that in all the various bodies of the university the persons 
actually engaged in educational work find their due representation. 
This embraces not merely the University Professors and Readers, but 
even the staffs of the colleges, constituent and affiliated, and also three 
persons elected by head masters of secondary schools recognised by the 
Local Government/' Most of the Indian universities suffer egregiously 
from the want of an Academic Council. Madras is going to have one 
constituted entirely by professional educationists with the exception of 
only five members elected by the Senate from its own body who are not 
engaged in teaching." In other words, the Academic Council will have 
the advantage of having lay opinions placed before it without its run- 
ning the risk of being swamped by votc-catching politicians. The Senate 
also will contain a very fair representation of educationists, but it is not 
possible to say at present what exactly will be their strength. 

On the whole, the Act is full of promise. As to how far it will 
realise its aspirations depends on the men who work it and the spirit in 
which it is worked. That the first Vice-Chancellor is an academic 
gentleman augurs well, and yet the fact that the university will b^' 
financially dependent on the Government is a weakness, however inevit- 
able it be. That they who pay should exercise some control is a simple 
statement of fact, unchallengable economically or otherwise. But it is 
piossible for a Government that finances a university, to interfere far 
too much even with the details of mere academic administration and 
thereby nullify the best efforts of educationists and damp their enthusiasm 
and power to achieve good results. In the interests of higlier education in 
South India, it is to be earnestly hoped that the Government will be wise 
alike in its control and generous in the amount of autonomy it concedes 
to the university authorities. For a university that cannot ])C trusted to 
know its own needs is bereft of half its virtue. It is to be equally hoped 
that the Government that has so generously made a bid for progress even 
over the head of the Senate will not have its enthusiasm damped by the 
varying fortunes of political parlies or the shifting exigencies of econo- 
mic conditions. 

For five decades India managed to do with five universities. But 
recently there has been a definite movement in the direction of new 
universities, and this movement is bound to receive a .strong impetus 
from tlie very provisions of the new Madras Act. In some quarters 
there has been expressed a fear that this movement might be overdone 
and that instead of having at least tolerably good colleges we might be 
having inferior univeri^ities. There is some force in the fear, but where 
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there is a disease there is generally also a remedy. Our Indian colleges 
in the past have suffered from the evils of a mistaken self -sufficiency. 
It led to a duplication of work and waste of energy. And it may be 
that our future universities would repeat this error and in course of time 
become inferior universities. This is an evil which can be checked only 
by a healthy co-operation on the pail of the universities themselves. 
Let them not shut their doors against one another. Let them specialise 
in certain branches especially of higher and costlier studies It is 
infinitely belter to have a first class science laboratory satisfying the 
needs in the highest research of two or three university areas than that 
each of these should have a second rate laboratory where the highest 
research is not possible. Or again, it is hardly worth while for each 
university to have a Law College. In the beginning at least this sort of 
co-opcralion and mutual supplementing will be most desirable and help- 
ful in a poor country like India If in future changed circumstances 
usher in a great period of prosperity, there will be lime enough to think 
of new methods and new developments of university ideals. For the 
present it is sufficient to organise the university education in the 
Siitcrebts of those alone who arc really fit to benefit from it, and to orga- 
nise new outlets by means, e.g., of polytechnic education, whereby those, 
who arc unfit or unable to proceed to a university, might be enabled to 
earn their living in a way honourable to them and useful to the society. 

^ 

Indian Institute of Science — It was an entirely new departure 
in the history of Indian philanthropy when the late Mr. J. N. Tata gave 
away thirty lakhs for the Cotablishmenl of a research institute of 
science. Public hopes ran high at the time, and it can only be regarded 
as a public misfortune that thoije high hopes have not been materially 
realised so far. That there has been something wrong in the state of 
Denmark has been a wide-spread feeling amongst Indians for years past. 
It has even been asked how it was that such a shrewd man as Jainsetji 
Tata could have given away lakhs without proper guarantees that there 
should be forllicoming a due return to his countrymen for his money. 
The ('ommittee appointed in November 1921 by the Governor-General 
of India in Council to make enquiries and recommendations in regard 
to the Indian Institute of Science ” did not come a moment too soon. 
The Report of the Committee that has seen the light of day. while 
frankly acknowledging the defe.,ts of the past, has made many suggestive 
recommendations for the future. It inds^-s on the neccsdty of coupling 
teacliing work with higher research and puts down its foot on the old 
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dubious practice of professors carrying on research at the expense of the 
Institute and pocketing all the profits accruing from their researches. 
Of coui'se it expects the professors to he paid at a sufficiently high rate 
to ensure their concentration on their work and their independence 
of any temptation to profit at the expense of the Institute. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the staff should accept no private practice 
involving experiment, but they have no objection to a purely private 
consulting practice. 

The Institute has so far been engaged only on work which can be 
expected to give some tangible pecuniary work. While there is nothing 
wrong in this, it has perhaps gone too far in not encouraging — if 
not discouraging — pure research without any economic motive. The 
Committee very rightly note it as a serious defect of the Institute that at 
present there is no department of Physics, since in; their opinion, it is 
obvious that no institution dealing witli the higher aspects of Chemistry, 
or of Electrical Technology, can be regarded as of satisfactory cmisticu- 
tion unless it includes a strong department' of Physics.^' The history 
of Science has proved it beyond doubt that Nature yields her secrets 
most profusely to those who come to her in a spirit of pure devotion 
without insisting on being paid in cash. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that instead of special ibiug in Industrial Chemistry the Institute will 
tend to foster also a spirit of pure research. 

In section 68 the Report speaks of the considerable advantages 
that the proximity of the Institute confers on the University of Mysore. 
Would it not be possible for the M.Sc. students of the Mysore University 
to work in the laboratories of llie Institute ? If this were possible, it 
would link up researcli with a university, relieve our University of the 
heavy burden of maintaining costly laboratories for the sake of a few stu- 
dents, while Mysore would have a definite return for the handsome annual 
contribution made by His Highness's Government to the Institute. Such 
an arrangement will make for that co-ordination of activities we spoke 
about in connection with the University of Madras, and prevent that 
waste which useless duplication inevitably involves. But whether 
Mysore benefits or not to this full extent, we earnestly hope that the 
future will not see a repetition of the rumours unhappily associated with 
the Institute in the past and that it will prove to be, under llie impetus of 
the Report, a real research institute, really Indian in its aims and worthy 
of that great Indian mdustrialist whose philanthrophy raised before his 
countrymen the vision of an India rejuvenated by the breath of Science. 
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CoLLKGE Congestion. ^The trouble connected with the congestion 

in the Central College has drawn public attention far beyond the con- 
fines of the Mysore Slate. As things arc, the question is one of recur- 
ring difficulty. It is only to be hoped the reorganisation of the Univer- 
sity will be accompanied by a reorganisation of secondary education in 
the State, and then alone a more or less satisfactory solution of the 
present difficulty will offer itself. In the meantime Mr. D. S. Herrick 
of the United Theological College, Bangalore, kindly draws our atten- 
tion to an article from hi.s pen in the July issue of the Christian College 
Magazine, Therein he discusses various intelligence tests, and he writes 
to us to SSL} “ the use of intelligence tests seems to be a means of solving 
a problem that is said to confront the Mysore University, viz., the pro- 
blem of selection.'" Students of {)S3xhology are bound to look upon 
this suggestion with a certain amount of partiality, but the public will 
refuse to Ije satisfied with it. The point at issue between the University 
authorities and the public is not as to who are to be selected and who 
are to ])e rejected. The real point of difference is that the University, 
in the interests of efficiency, insist upon admitting only a limited num- 
ber, while the public argue that every one who has passed the Entrance 
Examination and seeks to join a particular college shall be automatically 
admitted. The conflict is easily intelligible. The University looks at 
the question from an educational standpoint, and this is the only stand- 
point open to it. I'hc ])ublic on the other hand look at it entirely from 
an economic stand-point, and it is immaterial to then^ whether the 
standard of education suffers or not, so long as tlxe particular individual 
they may be interested in gets the desired admission. It can only be 
regarded as a .-sad tragedy that after sixty years of university educa- 
tion in India theie arc still people, including even some educationists 
and many graduates, for whom the cultural aspect of education is a 
mere myth and the only reality of education is the hard cash it enables 
a man to get. Far be it from us to abjure the sway of King Hunger, 
but facts have shown again and again that the uioney value of a degree 
is no more what it used to be, and is certainly less than many another 
career which can be prosecuted with a very modest modicum of educa- 
tion. The sooner this fact is realised by the public, the better it will be 
for all parties concerned : new avenues of service will be sought and the 
University will be freed from the inrush of the purely econoraic-minded, 
and to that extent it will be freer to develop its own aim of fostering 
culture without being swamped by economic motives. Till this happy end 
is realised, Mr. Herrick's suggestion, however intrinsically sound, can 
only hope to be received by the public as an interesting intellectual 
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curiosity* Any way, we trust that the readers of the article of Mr. 
Herrick will realise that tliere is such a thing as intellectual inequality 
even amongst those who have passed a certain examination, and 
people who refuse to accept this simple fact in the desecrated 
name of democracy prove themselves as incapable of understanding 
genuine democracy as incapable of studying university problems as 
educational problems. 


2 



A Visit to Australian universities, ii. 

The University of Melbourne. 

E^vrly in the morning on the 13th December 1922 the Naldera 
dropped anchor in the harbour of Melbourne. As at Adelaide, a friend 
who was Secretary of tiie Colonial Institute came on board to drive us 
to the Melbourne University, where we were received by Dr. Earnest 
W. S. Keats, Professor of Geology and President of the Professorial 
Board, and Mr. Bainbridgc, Registrar of the University. Sir John 
Henry Macfarland, Chancellor, kindly called later to meet us. My 
companions Sir Dorab Tata and Dr. Wadia excused themselves, as Sir 
Dorab was unwell and was too weak to go round the buildings. They 
left me to go with Professor W. S. Keats and Professor Scott to see the 
various laboratories and lecture rooms of the Arts Faculty in the Main 
Building of the University. The building is of Gothic architecture with 
its cloister-like corridors and beautiful gardens in the quadrangle and 
open spaces. The Main Building is the central structure round which 
are arranged the residences of Professors, the Residential Colleges, namely 
Trinity, Ormond and Queen's and the Roman Catholic College, the Con- 
servatoire of Music, the Schools of Engineering, Mining and Geology, 
the Medical Schools and the University Union. The famous Wilson 
Hall with its lofty Gothic ceiling and stained glass windows, on which 
are represented figures of Kings and Queens of England and of eminent 
statesmen, philosophers, poets and authors of all ages, is equal in beauty 
and grandeur to any similar building at Oxford or Cambridge. Its 
walls are covered with oil paintings of famous Chancellors, Vice-Chan- 
cellors and Professors of the University. It is used on ceremonial 
occasions and for examination purposes. The entire grounds of the 
University cover an area of 110 acres. Close to the Conservatoire of 
Music are residences for about 40 women students. In the denomina- 
tional colleges there are only about 250 resident students. All others, 
about five times that number, come for instruction from their homes in 
the town. In the middle of the grounds is the Oval and Cricket Pavi- 
lion. Every student eagerly joins in the games. There is no Director of 
Physical Education. The University Library is very large, but i$ at 
present inconveniently housed in several rooms. The need of a separate 
suitable building for the Library is greatly felt. 
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I visited the Ormond College which is a Presbyterian College. It 
has a magnificent common room and a large dining hall and a libraryt 
The residential rooms are well furnished and comfortable with sitting 
rooms attached. After going over all the grounds of tlic University, 
Dr. W. S. Keats took me to his house for lunch, where Sir Dorab Tata, 
Dr. Wadia and I had the pleasure of meeting Professor Sir Orrac 
D. Masson, whom we had met before at Bangalore, and Sir James Barrett, 
k.b.e,, a distinguished member of the University Council. 

Melbourne is a beautiful town with magnilicenl streets and build- 
ings and beautifully laid out gardens and boulevards. The Botanical 
Gardens cover a large area and are beautifully laid out. The principal 
streets outside the busy portion of the town are divided into four parts 
leiigtliwise with trees, shrubberies and lawns between for different kinds 
of traffic and pedestrians, and the drive to St. Kilda is one of the pretti- 
est in the world. 

Before I give some details of the constitution and work of the 
University I am tempted to digress in order to give a few facts of the 
history of the Education Department of Victoria of which the University 
is the crowning part. The first elementar> school was opened in a low 
roofed wooden building on the site of a sheep farm in the little village 
of Melbourne on the Yarra-Yarra river in 1837. From the commence- 
ment tlic Governor of New South Wales was desirous of introducing into 
Port Philip District a svstem of education by which ^'children of differ- 
ent religious tenets may be instructed without distinction on the plan 
now adopted in Ireland.'' Within the short period of ten years the cry 
was raised for higher education, and a proposal was made to establish a 
college in Melbourne in the forties, where English, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, the Ancient Classics and Modern Languages 
can be taught. The Melbourne Academy w'as founded in 1851. In 
1844 Mr. Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, famous for intro- 
ducing the ** system of payment by results " into England was instru- 
mental in fonning a select committee of the Legislature which reported 
that out of 25,000 children in New South Wales 13,000 were receiving 
no education at all. This committee condemned the system of the 
Denominational Board and advocated the creation of a National Board 
of Education, which was the first organisation in any part of the British 
Empire leading to secular, free and compulsory education for all children. 
In January 1848 the first General Education Board was appointed to 
attend to the needs of the National Schools of New South Wales. 

In 1851 the Port Philip District was separated from New South 
Wales and became the Colony of Victoria. The same year was maitod 
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by the discovery pf very rich gold fields within its biMta, A large 
percentagic of teachers were smitten with gold fever, and the cost 6f schools 
and salaries of teachers rose enormously. Schools were opened wherever 
there were colonies of gold diggers. In course of time when the surface 
diggings were exhausted) permanent towns arose over the gold fields for 
quartz mining, and the miners both successful and unsuccessful also 
gradually turned tlieir attention to the cultivation of land. A settled 
life in towns led to the establishment of schools in large permanent 
buildings instead of tlie tents which once served as school houses. In 
1862 the Denominational and National School Boards were abolished 
by the Common Schools Act, which established a Board of Education to 
give four hours' secular instruction daily in State-aided schools placed 
under local committees. In 1853 an act was passed which provided for 
the foundation of the Melbourne University. 

In 1866 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
state of public instruction under the Common Schools Act. This Com- 
mission reported that out of 170,000 children of educable age only 
76,304 were at school, and recommended that a law be created to make 
elementary education compulsory, to exclude sectarian teaching but to 
sanction and encourage religious teaching, to ap[)oint a Minister of 
Public Instruction, to admit teachers into the public service and to 
establish a training school for teachers. The inclusion of religious but 
non-sectarian teaching, however, created great difficulties. About this 
time public opinion was aroused in England to establish secular and 
compulsory education. Canon Kingsley in 1869 advocated in forcible 
language the establishment of secular compulsory education. **Tiie 
only way of making parents understand that educating their children is 
an indefeasible duty, is for them to be taxed by Ihe State itself and for 
the State to say, ' There is your money's worth in the school. We ask no 
more of you; but >our children shall go to school or you shall go to gaol.' " 
At last in 1872 the Education Act was passed , for Victoria to make 
education secular, compulsory and free, and to establish a department of 
education under a Minister of Public Instruction. The provisions of 
this Act were not found at the time in the educational law of any other 
part of the British Empire. Education was made compulsory for all 
children between the ages of six and fifteen years. For absence from 
school parents were fined five shillings for the first offence and twenty 
for each successive offence or in default imprisonment was inflicted for 
a tenn not exceeding seven days. Vast sums were spent on school build- 
ings, school furniture and school gardens. Great improvements were 
no^e in the qualifications and salaries of teachers, tlie inspection branch 
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was Ihorou^ily reorganised, the pernicious Results System for gauging 
the work and remuneration of teachers was abolished, the course of 
instruction was revised, drawing, singing, manual training, kindergarten, 
drill, gymnastics, and needlework and cookery were added to the primary 
curriculum. 

In 1880 it was first proposed to graft technical training on the State 
school system. There were already three importaiit schools in . the 
Industrial Museum and the Mining Schools of Ballarat and Bendigo. 
A Working Men's College was opened in Melbourne in 1387. Schools 
of Science were opened all over the Slate. The grants for the mainten- 
ance of technical schools amounted for a few years togetlier up to 30th 
June 1892 to a total of £120,135. At the end of 1900, Victoria had 
18 technical schools, four of which afforded instruction in science, art, 
and trade subjects, five in art and science, two in art and trade, while 
five schools confined their attention to art and two to science only. 

In 1899 a Royal Commission was appointed on technical education. 
Five Progiess Reports and a Final Report were issued before August 
1901. Two Progress Reports deal with primary education, and three 
with agricultural education. The fourth report on the state of agri- 
cultural education received encomiums from Sir Michael Sadler. The 
final report made recommendations on the reorganisation of the educa- 
tion department, continuation schools, industrial education, technical 
schooLs, technical art instruction, mining education, commercial educa- 
tion, a central college of domestic economy, the college of pharmacy, 
and the university mining school. The report insisted on the value of 
kindergarten methods and manual training in primary schools, the 
latter to be begun before the fourteenth year of age as a basis of all 
technical instruction. Experimental science was introduced with the 
Slate school system as the groundwork of agriculture, and in the rural 
schools the rudiments of agriculture and horticulture were taught and 
school gardens were established. The reports of the Commission on 
technical education clearly bring out the views that Education should 
so develop the individual tliat he is best prepared for the w^ork of life 
and for service to the community," and that ** the right kind of educa- 
tion is society's greatest and gravest problem, for in the last analysis the 
school is society shaping itself to its future ends." 

Continuation schools and high schools to bridge the gap between 
the elementary school and the university came into existence in 1901 
to form the State system of .secondary education. There are now 3 1 
secondary schools in addition to the numerous higher elementary schools 
and junior iechuical schools^ wiridi provide some form of secondary 
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infilruction, ^ The first aim of secondai^^ schools is to provide a good 
general education, mental, physical and moral, which shall fit the pupil 
to play his part as a citizen of modern democracy. The second is to 
give the training necessary for his future life work and to enable him 
to make the right use of leisure/' Special attention is devoted to manual 
training, agricultural science and economical subjects for boys, and to 
domestic arts and science for girls. In. the agricultural high schools 
one-third of the time is given to farm and experimental work, one-third 
to agricultural science, manual work and drawing, and one-third to 
English History and subjects of general education. 

The education budget includes the grants paid to the university 
and the important part taken by the university in education makes it of 
special interest to the department. Every year more and more students 
proceed to the university from the high schools and technical schools^ 
In addition to the large number of students who take degrees in 
Arts, Science, Agriculture, Law, Medicine and Engineeing, considerable 
numbers join the various schools at the university, of Education, 
Mining, Veterinary Surgery, Dentistry, Architecture, Commerce and 
Domestic Economy. These schools have been founded since 1900 and 
grant diplomas or licences. The Government grant to the university 
was raised from £9,000 in 1904 to £20,000 in 1921, which amounts to 
alx)ut one-third of the total expenditure on the University. Out of the 
total expenditure of £39,572 on the University in 1920, the Government 
grant was £29,800 inclusive of some special allotments. The University 
has greatly helped the advance of the Education Department which is 
admirably organised and has become a model to other parts of the empire. 

The University of Melbourne was established in 185,3, consisting 
of a Council and a Senate. The Council consists of twenty-three mem- 
bers of whom twenty are elected by the Senate and three, who arc called 
additional members, arc appointed by the Govcrnor-in-Council. Of the 
three additional members one is a member of the Legislative Council and 
two are members of the Legislative Assembly. The Council elects two 
of its own members to be Chaucelior and Vice-Chancellor annually or 
whenever a vacancy occurs. Every member of the Council holds office 
for five years. The Senate consists of all persons who have been or 
may hereafter be admitted to an> degree of Master or Doctor in the 
University. The Senate elects one of its own members as Warden 
annually who presides as Chairman. In the Council the Chancellor or 
Vice-Chancellor presides. The Council has the entire management and 
superintendence over the affairs, concerns and property of the univer- 
sity, and can appoint and dismiss all professors, officers and servants. 
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The Council has the full power to make and alter any statutes and 
regulations touching the discipline of the University, the matriculation 
of students, the examinations for fellowships, scholarships, prizes, exhi- 
bitions, degrees or honours, and in general touching all other matters 
whatever regarding the University. But no new statute or regulation or 
alteration or repeal of .an existing statute can come into force until it is 
approved by the Senate. The Senate may amend any statute or regula • 
lion submitted by the Council and may return the same so amended for 
the further consideration of the Council, but cannot originate any statute 
or regulation. The Council meets every month and can adjourn to any 
intermediate period. The Senate has two sessions in each year in June 
and October and may meet from day to day. The quorum of the Senate 
is twenty. 

At the commencement there were only four professors of (1) 
Classics, (2) Mathematics, (3) Natural Science and (4) Modern His- 
tory and Literature, Political Economy and Logic. In 1855 there were 
only 16 undergraduates. Degrees in Law were instituted in 1860, in 
Medicine in 1862, Engineering in 1871, Science in 1837, Music in 
18^0, Dental Surgery in 1907, Agricultural Science in 1908, Veterinary 
Science in 1909 and the diploma of education in 1903. There are at 
present eight faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering, 
Dentistry, Agriculture and Veterinary Science. 

There are besides the Faculties various Boards, the chief of which 
is the Professorial Board for the consideration of questions relating to 
the studies and discipline of the University. The Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor are ex-officio members and the Registrar acts as Secretary. 
The Professorial Board meets at least once a month, reports to the 
Council on any question submitted to it by the Council, considers any 
report submitted to it by any faculty or the Schools Board, reports to 
the Council on all applications for the office of I.ecturer, Demonstrator 
or Examiner. The Board prescribes all books and details of subjects 
for lectures or annual examinations. The President of the Professorial 
Board exercises a general superintendence over the educational affairs 
of the University and is the chief officer of the University in matters of 
discipline. When a student has been guilty of any misdemeanour or 
breach of discipline the Professorial Board may inflict such punishment 
as it thinks fit upto exclusion from the University. The President 
may fine a student up to twenty shillings for any one offence. Every 
professor or lecturer may fine a student for misconduct in his class or 
neglect of work up to twenty shillings. The President of the Profes- 
sorial Board may require from any Professor, Lecturer or Examiner the 
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cxplanatiim for any alleged neglect of duty, misconduct or inefficiency, 
and report to the Council any case of neglect of duty, misconduct or 
inefficiency. 

There are at present twenty Professors of (1) Classical Philology, 
(2) Mathematics, (3) Geology and Mineralogy , (4) History, (5) Phy- 
siology, {6) English Language and Literature, (7) Pathology, (8) Natu- 
ral Philosophy, (9) Engineering, (10) Chemistry, (11) Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, (12) Zoology, (13) Music, (14) Law, (15) Anatomy 
(16) Botany and Plant Physiology, (17) Veterinary Science, (18) Agri- 
culture, (19) Economics and Sociology, (20) Education. Each Professor 
holds office for life or quam diu se bene gesserit, as long as he gives 
satisfaction or until his resignation or removal or dismissal by the 
Council. Five Professors of Music, Botany, Veterinary Pathology, 
Agriculture, and Education, are a[>poinled only for Jfive years each. The 
Council may censure, suspend or dismiss a professor by an absolute 
majority. The professors are appointed by a committee of appoint- 
ments in England and a local committee of members of the Council 
acting together. 

Besides the Professors there are four Associate Professors and 112 
Lecturers, Demonstrators and Tutors. In the Faculty of Medicine there 
is a very large body of physicians, clinical lecturers and tutors in the 
recognised hospitals. In the Conservatoire of Music there are besides 
the Director, 52 other teachers. 

The Schools Board is a Board of School Studies, School Inspections 
and School Examinations. It consists of 28 members with the Professor 
of Education as ex-officio Chairman and the Registrar as Secretary. The 
Schools Board prescribes annually all books and details of subjects for 
the two public examinations called the School Intermediate and the 
School Leaving Examinations which correspond to the Junior ’and 
Senior Cambridge Examinations. Every person not being less than 
gixteen years of age who has obtained the School Leaving Certificate is 
qualified to matriculate. Any secondary school in Victoria may apply 
to the Schools Board to be inspected by the Secondary School Inspectors. 

The academical year of the University is divided into four terms. 
The first tenn lasts for twelve weeks, and the second and third tenn for 
ten weeks each. The fourth term is called the Examination Term 
which lasts for four weeks at tlie end of the year. A course of lectures 
in each subject for a year extends over 26 weeks as a rule. 

The Arts course extends over three years. There is no Intermediate 
Examination but instead there used to be annual examinations at the 
end of each year, whidi had to be passed before the next year's course 
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^as lliose passing ^ last gear’s exiamination being entitled to a 

Pass or Honours Degree. In Arts and Law the division of the coarse 
into years has been rocently aboiislied but the student is expected to pass 
in a certain niiiwiber of sul^*ects in a given order during his course, before 
he can obtain his d^ee, the examinations m subjects being held at the 
time of the annual examma^pons in December or of the supplem^tal 
examinattons in March. In sdl Other faculties the student has to pass 
the examinations at the end of each year of his course before he proceeds 
to the next year's course and the last examination if successfully passed 
ejitiiles him to a degree. 

The fees for the degree courses in Arts and Music are 1 2 guineas 
a year for thiee years, in Science £22 a year for four years, in 
Agriculture £21 a year for three years, iu Law 12 guineas a year for 
two years, ia Medidne £23 a year for five years, iu Engineering and 
Veterinary Science £22 to £25 a year for four years. For Diploma and 
License courses in Agriculture, Mining, Metallurgy, Education, Archi- 
tecture, and Veterinary Science the fees vary from £12-12 to £25 
a year for two or three years. In addition to the fees for course^ there 
are Examination and Certificate fees. 

In 1915 the total number of students taking degree courses was 
907 and the number of students taking single subjects was 203. In 
1920 the number of those taking degree courses was 2,163, while the 
number of those taking single subjects remained the same; 203. Of the 
total number of 2,366 students in 1920, 570 were students of arts, 212 
of science, 235 of law, 7S2 of medicine, 18o of engineering and the 
rest of other schools. There were 164 students in the Conservatoriuui of 
Music. In 1920-21 tlie following degrees were conferred : Bachelor 
of Arts ordinary 67, Honours 3o, Bachelor of Science 31, of Laws 30, 
Medicme and Surgery 64, Civil Engineering H, Mining Engineering 3, 
Electrical Engineering 2, Mechanical Engineering 2, Dental Science 16, 
Mastered Arts 36. Master of Science 7, Doctor of Medicine 15, Diploma 
of Education 39. In the public school examinations there were 3,231 
candidates for the School Intermediate of whom 1,126 or 34 per cent 
passed, and 1,638 for the SUiool Leaving of whom 716 or 43 per cent 
passed. 

The total number of post-graduate Research students, excluding 
members of the staff and the senior students doing some research work 
as part of their course was 14 in 1920,Mistiibuted as follows: Botany 2, 
Chemistry 3, Engineering 5, Natural Philosophy 1, Physiology* 3. 

During the year 1920-21 a large number of contributions to litera- 
ture and science were published by members of the University staff and 
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studaits working in the University laboratories. The enumeration of 
these contributions covers four closely printed pages of the Calendar. 

For social intercourse and sports there are the University Union, 
the University Recreation Reserve with the buildings upon it, tiie 
University Sports Clubs approved by the Council*, the University Club 
House. Every student is expected to belong to these and pay an annual 
fee ranging from ten shillings to a guinea to each. The affairs of the 
Union are managed by committees of students in the different depart- 
ments, such as the Reading Room, the Billiard Room, the Midday Lunch, 
the Sports. But the final authority is the Union Committee of which 
the Vice-Chancellor and the President of the Professorial Board are 
ex-olficio members. Other professors are also associated with the 
students on the Union Committee. 

The University of Melbourne has been liberally endowed although 
its grants for future development have not been fully supplied. A few 
of the generous gifts may ^ be mentioned : the Hastie bequest 
of £19,000, Sir Samuel Wilson's bequest of £30,000 for the 
Wilson Hall, Mr. Francis Ormond's gift of £20,000 who also left 
^100,000 to Ormond College. Recently the Chamber of Manufacturers 
gave to the University £1,500 a year. The total of benefactions up to 
1919 iunounted to £193,067 or about 29 lakhs of rupees. An appeal 
was made by the University in 1920 for more funds for teaching. The 
result was that some £52,000 were subscribed of which £6,000 were for 
research. 

The total ordinary income of the University for 1920 was £117,234 
or seventeen lakhs and a half of rupees. Of this amount the Govern- 
ment grants amounted to £37,541 or 32 per cent, the I^ecture fees to 
£40,231, the Examination, Degree and Certificate fees to £6,454, Pub- 
lic School Examination fees to £11,829, Music Examinations fees to 
£2,292, Sports fees to £1,601, Club House fees to £1,587. The fees 
paid by :he students altogether amounted to £64,494 or 50 percent of the 
^Vhole cost, The State grants and the fees paid by students may well give 
food for reflection to all interested in the finances and growth of Indian 
universities. 

The University of Sidney. 

Sidney is one of the largest and most flourishing cities in the Brit- 
tish Empire. It is tlie principal city of Australia with a population of 
over 500,000. Its climate though warmer than that of Melbourne is 
pleasant throughout the year, the mean temperature of summer being 70® F, 
and tliat of winter S3®F. The air is dry except in summer. It pos- 
esses one of the most beautiful harbours in the world, which is formed 
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by an inlet of the Pacific Ocean seventeen miles long with its innumer- 
able inland creeks and little picturesque bays surrounded by hills, the 
sides of which are covered with beautiful buildings, gardens and planta- 
tions. The harbour is full of shipping, and is crossed by numerous steam 
ferries that leave the Circular Quay every few minutes. The 
famous beaches are crowded with ♦ thousands of bathers in the 
summer. The city is remarkable for its long streets, tall and handsome 
buildings built of stone, long streets of fashionable shops and rows of 
banks and mercantile firms, its hotels and restaurants. The Australian 
Museum, tlie Geological Museum, the Technological Museum, the 
National Art Gallery, the Free Public Library, the Sidney Hospital, 
the Churches, the Town Hall, the Botanical Gardens, the famous Zoolo- 
gical Gaideii are remarkable for their beauty and grandeur. The 
University buildings and grounds make a great addition to the beauty of 
the city. The city has numerous parks aiid drives in its vicinity. 

During my short stay in Sidney by kind invitation of Mr. H. E. 
Barff, Warden and Registrar, I visited the Sidney University on the 
19th December 1922. Mr. Barft after a lifetime devoted to the uni- 
versity has recently retired. He was honoured by His Majesty the King 
by a title in the New Year’s Honours Gazette of this year. Professor 
M. W. MacCullum, m.a., ll.d.. Professor of English Literature was 
kind enough to show me round and give me interesting information on 
various subjects relating to the university. 

The University occupies a beautifui plot of over 200 acres at some 
distance from the busy parts of tlie city but easily approached by the excel- 
lent s> stem of tram lines. In the grounds are the main building, the 
great hall with a lofty roof seventy feet high and with walls covered 
with portraits of Chancellors, Vice-Chancellors and Professors, the 
Fisher Library with its seven stories built of steel and glass and a mag- 
nificent reading room large enough to accommodate more than 250 
students at a time, the beautiful Medical School, and separate buildings 
for Botany, Organic Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, Geology, Physics, 
Zoology, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, tlie University 
Union, and the four colleges, viz,, St Paul’s, St. Andrew’s, and Wesley 
College, which are denominational colleges, and the non-sectarian 
Women’s College. In the centre of the grounds are the oval with its 
grandstands, and the tennis courts and hockey ground. In the deno- 
minational colleges the students receive instruction in the doctrine and 
discipline of their respective churches and teaching supplementary to the 
lectures of the university professors. The number of students in all the 
colleges together is hardly oue-seventh or one-eigtU of the total number. 
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Most of (lie stuteits reside with theif parents or giiaretiane ill the Iowa or 
in licensed boarding houses. The total number of steals m afeoi*t 3,000 
of whom 700 are women. 

The Training College for teachers is on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity, but it is not a constituent college. It is maintained by the 
Education Department. The University Professor of Education is its 
Principal. Educational subjects form some of the optional subjects of 
the B.A. degree examination. The teachers of the Education Depart- 
ment pay no fees to the University. They lake the B.A. degree in three 
years, and if they wish to take the diploma of education they devote an 
additional year to training subjects. They get practice in teaching in 
the neighbouring schools. 

The State does not pay the university for the education of teachers. 
But it contributes £20,000 for the free education bf 800 exhibitioners. 
The state provides one exhibition for every five hundred of population. 
These exhibitions are allotted in order of merit on the results of the 
school leaving examinations The exhibitioners pay no fees. The usual 
amount of fees for teaching is about £25 a year. 

The University of Sidney was incorporated by an Act in 1850. 
By a Royal Charter in 1858 the same rank, style and pirec'edencc was 
granted to graduates of the Sidney University as are enjoyed by gradu- 
ates of Universities within the United Kingdom. The coiislilutien of the 
University is very simple. The University is declared to be a body poli- 
tic and corporate, consisting of a Senate of 24 Fellows, four of whom 
are appointed by the Governor, one is elected by tlie Legislative Assem- 
bly, five by the teaching staff of the University, ten arc elected by the 
graduates of the University of over 21 years of age and three are ccKjpted 
by the aforesaid Fellows. Tlic members of the Senate hold of&ce for five 
years, except that the chairman of the Professorial Board antd four other 
Fellows elected by each of the four Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and 
Science hold office for two years. The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
are elected by the Senate out of their own body. The former holds 
office for three years, and the latter for one year. The quorum of the 
Senate is eight. The Senate has full power to appoint and dismiss all 
professors, tutors, officers and servants of the university. The Senate 
has the entire management of and superintendence over the affairs, con- 
cerns and property of the university. It makes by-laws and regulations 
relating to (a) the discipline of the University, (b) examinations for and 
the granting of scholarships, degrees, certificates or honours, (c) the 
establishment and regulation of evening tutorial classes in science, 
economics, history and sociology, which are open to all students, whetlier 



matrkulated or iaol, to whom tli|>lomas are granled alter at lea^ one 
year of study of any one subfect, and (d> all other maitm whatsoeyer 
regarding the University. Such by-laws and regulations, however, are 
submitted for the approval of the Governor. The Senate meets on the 
first Monday of every month and may adjourn from day to day^ The 
university makes an annual rep>ort of its proceedings to the Governor, 
who is ex-officio visitor of the university. 

There are no religious tests for the students and the University 
privileges are common to both sexes. 

The University has a statutory annual endowment of £30,000 from 
the Government of New South Wales, and it also receives special Parlia- 
mentary grants for specific purposes like the Evening and Extension 
Lectures, Departments of Agriculture and Veterinary Science, of Botany, 
Organic Chemistry, Economics and Commerce, Mecliaiiicai Engineering, 
and also for Science Research Scholarships, the Tutorial Classes and a 
Professorship of Architecture. Since 1912 the annual endowment of the 
State has been calculated at the rate of oat pound for every fifteen 
persons in the State. 

There are ten Faculties in the University, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Econo- 
mics and Architecture. In the Faculty of Arts alone there are 11 Pro- 
fessors, 2 Associate Professors and 19 Lecturers. In the Faculty of 
Science there are 7 Professors, 3 Associate Professors, and 33 Lecturers 
and Demonstrators. In other faculties the teaching staff is on the same 
liberal scale. 

The title of Professor is distinctive of those public teachers upon 
whom the Senate shall have conferred the title, and no person shall be 
recognised as professor without the express authority of tlie Senate. 
The Professors in the several Faculties with the Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor and lire Warden form the Professorial Board. The Professorial 
Board superintends the discipline of all students. All members of the 
Professorial Board and public teachers are authorised to infikt a fine for 
breach of discipline not exceeding two pounds, provided that every pub- 
lic teacher who inflicts any such fine shall report the circumstance im- 
mediately to the Professorial Board. An appeal lies from the Professorial 
Board to the Senate which may confirm, vary or annul the dicision. 

The Proctorial Board is formed of the Warden, the Chairman of the 
Professorial Board and the Deans of four Faculties. It is charged with 
tlie duty of investigating breaches of discipline and the imposition of 
penalties in accordance with academic usage subject to the approval of 
the Professorial Board. 
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The cour^ for the degree of B.A. extends over three years, that for 
the degree extends over four years. The LL.B. degree is, 

recc^uised as a qualification for admission to the Bar. The course for 
the M.B. B.S. degree extends over a period of five and two-thirds years. 
Diplomas in Public Health and Tropical Medicine are also granted • 
In the Faculty of Science the course for tlie B.Sc. Degree extends 
over three years. In the Faculty of Engineering degrees are given for 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and Mining and Metallurgy. 
The curriculum extends over four years at least. 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must take ten qualify- 
ing courses of at least 90 lectures each with class or laboratory work. 
An examination is held upon completion of each course. Honours are 
awarded at graduation to those who arc not of more than twelve terms 
standing from Matriculation and have obtained credit or distinction at 
the yearly examinations and gone througii the prescribed course for 
honours. 

The University grants a Degree of Bachelor of Science in Domestic 
Science (B.Sc. Dom.) to those ladies who pass in seven courses of 
science including Physics, Chemistry, Physiology and Botany or Zoology, 
and a course of Public Health in addition to the course in Domestic 
Science at the Sidney Technical College, which includes Cookery, 
Household Management, Laundry Work and Home Sanitation. 

Extension Lectures are delivered in Sidney and other places on 
application. Fourteen sets of Extension Lectures were delivered during 
the year 1921 on various subjects. Each course consists of six to ten 
lectures and concludes with an examinalioii. The usual subjects for 
these lectures arc English Literature, History, Political Economy, Logic 
and Mental Philosophy, Commercial Law, Science, etc. The lectures 
are open to all who arc not members of the University on payment of a 
fee. The University Extension Board consists of not more than eighteen 
members of whom four are members of the Senate and four are members 
of the teaching staff. 

Besides the University Extension Board there is a committee called 
the “Joint Committee for Tutorial Classes" which undertakes the 
organisation, supervision and control of tutorial classes, and of such 
study circles as may be deemed advisable. 

The general supervision of tlie financial affairs of the University 
is entrusted to a Finance Committee chosen annually consisting of the 
Chancellor, Vicc-Chaucelior, the Warden and Registrar, and five 
Fellows of the Senate. Four members form the quorum. The Finance 
CommiUec meets once a month or oftener. 
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The number of Matriculates who proceeded to higher studies in 
1921 was 575 of whom 185 were women. In the Faculty of Arts there 
were 742 students of whom 364 were women, in the Faculty of Law 
there were 305 students, in the Faculty of Medicine there were 985 of 
whom 126 were women, in the Faculty of Engineering there were 219 
students, in Dentistry 77, in Veterinary Science 16, in Agriculture 27, in 
Economics 133, the total number in all Faculties being 2,711. There 
were besides 326 students in the Diploma courses. The total number of 
students increased from 1,736 in 1917 to 3,275 in 1921. 

The total number of degrees conferred during 1921 were : M.A. 
14, B A. 130, B.Ec. 17, LL. B. 21, M.D. 2, M.B. 88, Ch.M. 99, B.D.S. 
5,D.Sc. 1, B.Sc. 39, B.E. 37, B.V.Sc, 1, B.Sc. (Agr.) 5, total 459. 
From the foundation of the University to 1921 there were only 18 
Bachelors of Agriculture and 20 Bachelors of Veterinary Science. 

The total amount of Lecture fees and cost of graduation is £81 for 
the B.A. degree, £27 for the Diploma course in education, £102 for the 
degree in Economics and Commerce, £46 for the Diploma in Commerce, 
£103 for the LL. B. degree, £235 for the M.B.B.S. degree, £105 for 
the B.Sc. degree, £167 to 181 for au Engineering Degree, £124 for the 
Degree in Agriculture or Veterinary Science. 

The total amount of benefactions bestowed by private persons upto 
1921 is £537,691 or Rs. 80,62,365. The chief benefactions are Edwin 
Dalton's £8,000 for scholarships, J. H. Challis' bequest of property of the 
value of £276,000 to be applied to the general purposes of the Univer^ 
sity, Tliomas Fisher's gift of £30,000 for a library, P. N. Russell’s gift 
of £100,000 for endowment of the School of Engineering, Alfred 
Dixon’s gift of £7,050 for the purchase of the Aldridge Collection of 
Minerals, and J. F. Archibald’s endowment of £7,135 for the promo- 
tion of Cancer Research. Another bequest of £25,000 for the general 
purposes of the University was notided in 1922. The total amount of 
the receipts from private foundations in 1921 was £14,508. 

The ordinary receipts of tiie University in 1921 amounted to 
£159,517. The .statutory endowment of the Government of New South 
Wales was £30,000 ; other ammal Parliamentary grants amounted to 
£47,712. The Lecture fees amounted to £33,703, Matriculation and 
other fees to £8,027, the fees of Tutorial Classes and University 
Extension to £8,087. On the expenditure side Salaries absorbed £64,698, 
Examiner’s fees £1,974, Scientific Apparatus £10,227, University Exten- 
sion £376, and Tutorial Classes cost £6,307. 

The list of oi^cial publications of the university and papers of 
scientific value or special academic interest prepared by University 
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ti&ccrs and scholars for the year 1921 covers teat closely printed pages 
tif the Calenda^r. 

There are a large number of dates at the University in which tibe 
Chancellor, Vice-Chanedior, and Professors take active interest. Although 
there arc very few students in residence at the colkges, these clubs make 
the social life of die University an important means of refining the 
manners and improving the cducaticm of the students, besides m^doing 
the social life of the students plea-sant. 

The Sidney University Union has a fine building given by Govern- 
ment. The annual fee paid by the students is £1. There are a beauti- 
ful common room, a games room, committee rooms, a dining room, and 
three or four shops on the ground floor of the building. In the middle 
of the day a cheap and wholesome lunch is provided at a small cost and 
in the evening dinners. The annual income of the Union is £11,000 
inclusive of the profits of catering and sliops and the fees. The 
Chancellor is Patron of the Union and there are two representatives of 
the Senate on the Board of Directors. But most of the members of the 
committees are students. There is a Finance Committee, a House 
Comihittce and a Debates Committee. 

The Sydney University Women's Union is as great an intellectual 
and social centre for women, as the University Union is for men. It is 
located in Manning House so called in memmy of Sir William Man- 
ning, CliancelloT, at whose suggestion the legislation was initiated which 
in 1882 admitted women to all the privileges enjoyed by men at the 
university. The Manning House. contains a dining room, reading room, 
common room, committee rofims and an assembly hall as well as other 
rooms for study and recieation. The open grounds provide accommo- 
dation for rest or study in the open air. The Union is under the 
control of a Board of Directors, two of whom arc nominated by tiie Senate 
and eight are elected by the memixjrs. The subscription is £1 a year. 

There are also an Undergraduates* Association for men, another for 
women, an Arts Society, a Medical Society, a Science Society in which 
lectures on Geology, Biology, Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, etc., are 
given by prominent scientists, a University Club which has for its objects 
fhe promotion of social intercourse and good fellowship among the Uni- 
versity men and the promotion of literary, scientific and artistic culture 
and research, Sports Unions for men and women, a Cricket Club, an 
Athletic Club, Hockey, Football and Rifle Clubs, and lastly Women's 
Social Service Society, which exists for the purpose of educating Uni- 
versity women in altruistic duty as citizens and providing them with an 
d|)i)Ottunity of first-hand study of social and economic conditions. 

H. J. Bhabha. 



RELIGIOUS UNITY. 

I. 

Religion has always been and will continue to be the supreme con- 
cern of the soul of man. Now and then, this or that interest may swim 
into the horizon and fill our vision and we may feel that the springs of 
religion are dried up. If, however, we do not mistake the surface waves 
for the set of the ocean currents, we shall see that religion is always a 
living force. The rising tide of wealth and materialism, the growing 
conquests of science and tlie aggressive imperialist ambitions suggest to 
the unwary observer of our age that religion is a spent fire. But they 
reckon ill who leave religion out. The tliirst of the soul cannot be 
satisfied by the things of the world. By accumulating the fleeting and 
the temporal, we cannot build the kingdom of God. The disillusion- 
ment of the world which is too much with itself is already in the air, 
and from different sides the call to a return to the fundamentals is 
heard. 

If religion is not a dead issue, does it, can it, contribute to the 
spiritual unity of the world? The past history of religion is not 
encouraging. In the name of God, worshippers in one age lusted to 
Miew Aga-g in pieces before the Lord'; in another, crusades and 
massacres, tortures and savageries deplorable beyond description have 
been perpetrated. Men never commit evil deeds with greater gusto and 
confidence that they are right, tlian when they do so in the name of 
religion. Misunderstandings and antipathies between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans, the Christians and the Jews, the Protestants and 
the Catholics are of frequent occurrence. Many of those who call them- 
selves religious are filled with a spirit of bigotry and intolerance and 
consider themselves to be commissioned by God to convert the whole 
world through fire and sword to their own faith. Pan-Islamism, Pan- 
Christianity, Pan-Buddhism are ideals which have a fascination for 
many of those who profess these religions. Our politicians do not 
shrink from exploiting religious forms for purposes of national 
solidarity and imperialist projects. Obviously, religion has not been 
able to refine the spirit of man and lead him into a life of truth, love 
and fi-eedom. 

The hope of convertuig the whole world to some one faith, it may 
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at once be said, is a delusive dream as much as the other dream of 
making it the possession of one imperial power. Nor is it necessary for 
the spiritual unity of the world. As a well -understood nationalism is 
not only not incompatible with international unity but is the only sound 
foundation for it, even so the religious unity of the world does not 
exclude the existence of different religions. The historical religions 
embody the spiritual experiences of the different peoples with their dis- 
tinctive social evolutions. They will not voluntarily part with their 
respective individualities. If a superior power employs force and 
imposes a different religion on the conquered peoples, its tenure is 
insecure. The law that brutal methods do not make for spiritual 
growth cannot be broken with impunity. Variety in unity is the order 
of human nature and if we refuse to reckon with it, we shall have to 
face defeat in religion as in politics. What the world needs is not an 
elimination of different religions or a pale syncretism of them all, which 
will eventually become a new religion but an intelligent understanding 
of the deeper unity of principle, which will not exaggerate ihe points of 
difference. If the leaders of the different religions, who know that 
every religion when it was formulated based itself, not on authority and 
tradition, but on experience and reason, who possess the insight which 
illumines the tradition and makes it glow with vital and hidden mean- 
ings not perceived by the ordinary, if they interpret their religions in 
the light of the eternal values, subordinating all that is temporary and 
local in them and impress on their followers the essential spirit of re- 
ligion, regardless of the forms it may assume, it will be a great help 
towards the spiritual solidarity of the world. 

Advance in knowledge and standards of morality is compelling a 
reconsideration of religious belief. Modern science or pseudo-science, 
to be more correct, is confidently asserting that there is no reality behind 
the appearances, no, behind the veil. Comparative religion is said to 
confirm this conclusion, for noiwo people agree about their ideas of God. 
Prophets of this world who are too clever to be religious dismiss devo- 
tion as a waste of time and prayer as a foolish business. Negative philo- 
sophies like positivism and agnosticism profess to found their creeds 

exclusively on what may be proved by scientific reasoning by the 

same logical processes by which we calculate the orbit of a comet or 
explain the origin of a political revolution" (Frederic Harrison: The 
Religious Systems of the world. P.739). Substitutes for religion in 
pure morality are also devised. But the incurably religious nature of 
man cannot be suppressed at the bidding of science. The recent inter- 
national crisis has increased man’s anxiety for God. Religion docs not 
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seem to be SO much a luxury of man's exisieucc as a necessity for it. 
The hopes of humanity are staked on the reality of God. Those who * 
know the weak side of human nature are exploiting the situation by a 
resort to anodynes. Doubtful of the capacity of reason to demonstrate 
all things, many are taking refuge in ancient superstitions. Champions 
of the irrational aver that the strength of a need is the proof tliat it 
shall be satisfied. If we want God very much, then God is a reality. 
Advocates of the moral feeling, aesthetic intuition, religious faith, subcon- 
scious suggestion attempt to soften the severities of scientific conclusions. 
Several cities of refuge from the ruins of religion effected by science 
have been invented. 

True science fulfils, but does not destroy, the demands of re- 
ligioiii It shatters to pieces the orthodox authoritarian religion which 
bases its teachings on revealed truths. We cani'iOt any more accept the 
doctrine of the infallibility of a religious scripture or its verbal inspira- 
tion by God. While science asks us not to amuse ourselves with fancies 
and superstitions such as those of hell fire and eternal damnation, it at 
the same time affirms the validity of the religious experience of man. 
Comparative religion proves that the religious instinct belongs to the 
permanent stuff of human nature. Modern science protests against the 
substitutes devised by a distracted age to satisfy the religious impulse. 
It is man's possession of reason that makes him a religious being, that 
enables him to see something beyond the world, beyond his death. To 
renounce reason is to resign oneself to the absurd and justify all the 
strange forms of religious feeling from belief in sorcery and fetishism. 
When the urge of reason relaxes, the forces of unreason invade the 
citadel of the mind. We cannot ask reason to be silent in such a vital 
concern as i*eligion. Merc superstition does not suffice to give solid 
nurture to the soul. Our severely self-critical age cannot sympathise 
with an unscientific religion which goes against thought, or a utilitarian 
one which ignores the higher ends of life or an ascetic one which tends 
to suppress the cherished dreams of humanity. The several attempts to 
reconcile the apparent conflict between science and religion express in 
different ways the spirit of doing justice to the fulness of life. They 
resist the natural tendency to mistake the part for the whole. Newman's 
reconciliation illustrates tlie point. He holds along with others that the 
sanctuary of spirit is beyond the scope of science and protests against 
the abuse of reason when it tries to test faith in terms of logic. Faith, 
according to Newman, is rational though we cannot rationalise it. The 
decisive element in belief is tlie personal clement. His ' illative sense ' 
i§ living organon, not a mere method or calculus. It is not a 
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vague subjective emotion, but comprehends our whole experience* 
There is no ultiriiate test of truth besides the testimony borne 
to truth by the mind itself/' {Grammar of Assent. P, 350). 
Newman asks us to build on the rock of experience, on the logic of 
personality. The seat of religious authority is in the facts of life. Not 
in a church, not in a book, but in the depths of religious consciousness 
can religious certainty be had. To go back to experience, is, as Latimer 
said, ** to smell the word of God and forsake the school doctors and 
such fooleries." If each religion interprets its tradition in the light of 
life and experience, it will not only stem the rising tide of indifference 
and unbelief, but also put an end to the intolerance born of ignorance 
and restore religion to its central place in life. Modern science is 
in conformity with the true ends of religion when it insists that the 
larger hope should be founded on reason and fortified by experience, if 
it is to sustain us in the struggle of life. 

• II. 

Deep down in every human heart, deeper than race or culture, 
language or thought, there persists an inextinguishable instinct which 
leads man to seek for another, since he cannot be alone in the world. 
The awful loneliness of the world made Pascal exclaim : The eternal 
silence of the infinite spaces terrifies me." To get rid of his fear, man 
seeks for the real. '' Merged into the same tree, man grieves at his own 
impotence, bewildered, but when he sees the other, the Lord, and knows 
His glory, his grief passes aw^ay " {Mundaka-Upanished III. 1), This 
groping after an other is the secret of the religious adventure. It is a quest 
for reality. Modern philosophy confirms ancient wisdom, when it asks 
us to search the depths of our personality for a clue to reality. Gentile, 
the Italian thinker, is reiterating the advice of the Upanishads to know 
the Self * Atman am Vuldhi/ when he says, '' Inward goes the mysteri- 
ous way which opens >up the secret of the world. We must not merely 
wander round things; must penetate into their very heart and the 
door across which we must step to enter lies alone in /." The hidden 
thing for which man searcties in the depths of his nature is not a system 
of thought or a code of conduct, but a Being, a Reality. It is the real that 
we touch in experience, though philosophy comes later to reveal and 
interpret the content of experience. It is not possible for us to de- 
scribe the nature of this experience in adequate tenns. It is not this or 
that, perception or conception, emotion or desire but something embracing 
them all and transcending them. It is the life of the soul at its fullest 
Wretch and compass. The divisions pf reason and feeling are later 
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distinctions made by logic, though the actual movement of the soul can- 
not be reduced to these abstract categories. This experience of the soul 
is something beyond the mere harmony of intellect, or the crudeness 
of feeling or the efficiency of will. Interpretative logic finds a place for 
them all in it and declares that everything that we can think of is there, 
for is it not, in Plato’s phrase, '' the contemplation of all time and all 
existence”? In those moments of deepest insight and experience, we 
feel absolutely certain that the reality of the human soul is just the real- 
ity of the world though layers over layers cover it and hide it from our ordi- 
nary vision. This experience tells us that if there is not an all pervading 
spiritual presence, an unseen reality, nothing can possil)ly be. This 
supreme reality, which pervades the infinities of the world and dwells in 
the hearts of men. the source of our life and the end of our being is what 
the mystics call the 'One,’ the Christians, 'the Father in Heaven,’ the 
Muhammadans, ' Allah ’ and tlie Hindus, ' Vishnu, Siva or Kali.’ Re- 
ligious leaders have always taken their stand on experience which though 
personal, and therefore authoi itativc only for those who have felt its 
power, is still true, because it is veiifiable by all men. Though it is not 
easy to give an account of the real felt in experience, we may describe it 
as the being which fulfils the ideal longings of the human mind, the 
truth which completes our logical endeavour, the beauty or the spirit of 
joy which captures our emotions and the goodness or the holiness which 
is the perfection of our moral struggle. The religiously minded men 
call it God. It is the endeavour of every religious man to see the real 
signified by the traditional symbols and riles. Those who possess the 
experience are the spiritual seers who know that the forms and dogmas 
divide while the experience unites. They allow us to address the Supreme 
through any language and through any sense. The conservatives who 
are inclined to emphasise the uniqueness of the credal forms rebel against 
the truly religious who see the one in all. Hermann, the German theo- 
logian writes, ” Whenever the religious feeling in them soars to its high- 
est flights, then, they are torn loose from Christ and float away in pre- 
cisely the same realm with the non-Christian mystics of all ages.” {The 
Communion of the Christian with God). Again, '' Augustine wrote a 
work of fifteen books on the Trinity, yet when he stood with his mother 
at the window of the house at Ostia, and sought to express the profound 
sense he felt of being in the grasp of God, lie spoke not of the Trinity^ 
but of the one God in whose presence the soul is lifted above itself, and 
above all words and signs.” {Ibid. P. 29). Since the particular dogmas 
of Christianity arc not supported by the highest religious experience^ of 
tlie most spiritually disposed, Hermaiui is inclined to repudiate the 
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experienc43 itself. The Christian must pronounce the mystic's experi- 
ence of God to be a delusion " (P 31). In other words, whatever does 
not conform to the dogmatics of Christianity is a * delusion.' But 
critics like Hcnnann forget that the Christian revelation comes to us 
ultimately on the authority of One who lays claim to a personal knowl- 
edge of the truth of God, an actual experience of the spiritual world 
which the ordinary man has not. The experience of Jesus does not support 
the church stories about God. Dean Inge lays more stress than usual 
among Christian divines on the ' experience ' side of religion. In his 
Outspoken Essays, First scries he observes, It encourages us to hope tliat 
for each individual who is trying to live the right life, the venture of faith 
will be progressively justified in experience. It breaks down the de- 
nominational barriers which divide men and women who worship the 

Father in sjiirit and in truth barriers which become more senseless in 

each generation since they no longer correspond even approximately with 
real differences of belief or of religious temperament. It makes the whole 
world kin by offering a pure religion whicii is substantially the same in 

all climates and in all ages a religion too divine to be fettered by any 

man-made formulas, too nobly human to be readily acceptable to men in 
whom the ape and the tiger are still alive, but which finds a congenial 
home in the purified spirit which is the throne of the godhead" (P. 232) . 
Since the particular dogmas are subordinated by Dean Inge to the reli- 
gious experience, he is regarded by many '' sincere members of his own 
Communion " as '' angular, dangerous, unorthodox, doubtfully Chris- 
tian " (Times Literary Supplement 7-11-1919, P. 621). 

The Absolute spirit is envisaged by human thought as an intelligent 
benehcent being, a Personal God, the Eternal Father. It is the human 
conception of God that has been changing from age to age, from country 
to country. The growth of religion consists in an ever-increasing 
approximation of our ideas of God to the truth. An honest God is the 
noblest work of man. The naturalistic conceptions of a religion of 
nature gave rise to the monarchical ideas of the Hebrew prophets. The 
view of God as a zealous vindictive autocrat of the universe who has 
created a number of vile offending men who have to approach him in a 
becoming attitude of humility and self-abasement was soon found inade- 
quate. '' If gods do deeds of shame, the less gods they " says one of 
Euripedes' characters. Besides, a transcendent deity estranged from the 
world and ruling it from outside is not consistent with the deeper logic 
of life and experience. In the Christian gospels, we have an immanent 
conception of God, though this immanence is not sufficiently stressed. 
Jesus, bo>vever, repudiates tiie notion of particular nations dwelling in tli^ 
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light of God's grace and others sitting in the darkness and the shadow 
of death. Modern Christian doctrine is not fully aware of the implica- 
tions of the indwelling of God in all and does not ejsplicitly affimi that 
man and God are the lower and the higher aspects of one ultimate 
spirit, different expressions of the one foundational being. There is no 
reason, however, why there should not be an evolution of the present 
Christian conception of God. The whole progress of the past religious 
history illustrates the gradual unveiling of the real, a “shining light that 
shinetli more and more unto the perfect day." If men of religious 
genius could transform the Elohim who created heaven into the Jehovah 
and refine Jehovah Himself, conceived partly as tribal and not without 
human passions into the Christian God of holiness, is it loo much to 
hope that we may soon remove the remnant of anthropomorphism that 
.sticks to this conception, and rise to a more spiritual view? 

, The fulness of spiritual reality revealed to the perfect need not be 
pictured in one way or confined to a single formula. John Smith, the 
English Platonist, writes, “ Such as men themselves are, such will God 
himself seem to them to be." “ With the merciful Tliou wilt .diow Thy- 
self merciful ; with the perfect man Thou wilt show Thyself perfect ; 
with the pure Thou wilt show Th)^self pure ; and witli the perverse Thou 
wilt show Thyself froward." ( Psalms, XVIII 25-26 ). It is idle to 
quarrel about the imaginative representations of God. 

Modern philosophy cannot subscribe to the view that man is by 
nature a mass of corruption. To tell a man that he is a miserable 
sinner is to help him to become one and live up to the reputation that is 
thrust on him. It is increasingly felt that man is built to be moral, is 
made to be religious. In his sober moments, every man realises that 
love is better than hatred, mercy than cruelty, truth than untruth. 
Apart from the consciousness of the material side of life, each individual 
has a spiritual consciousness, an inner liberty (John, III 5-6 ). It is this 
inner consciousness born of God, the son of God in man, that we must 
possess and nourish, if wc would attain to the perfect life which is not 
the death of the natural but the fullest expression of man's true being. 
Man degraded by sin is unnatural ; man perfected into divinity is 
natural. 

The free spirits are those who divinise their whole being, are one 
with the Supreme, participate in its eternal nature, and arc filled with 
the spirit of gladness and joy, sanii or the peace with God (Romans, 
V 1 ) . This divine ' peace ' is not the light-heartedness which springs 
from a natural buoyancy of temperament, not the self-satisfaction 
which arises from a shallow mind or a superficial character, not the 
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Simple pleasure of good fortune or great talents, but the pure joy of liffe 
eternal, buoyed up by the highest wisdom that God is real and victory of 
good is assured. The mountains and the sea, the blue sky and the 
brilliant stars are not for them what they arc to us, struggling in the 
darkness below, the melancholy vision of a soul that is doubtful of its 
own destiny and questions nature for an answer but the* certain symbol 
of a world invisible. Tliesc liberated spirits assure us of our potential 
perfection or realisable oneness with the Supreme. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that these higli-soulcd men are in a special sense the gifts of 
God to humanity ; not that what has been possible with them is not 
possible with us but that they are our elder brothers who point to us the 
W 2 iy to the heights. To look upon them as special in any other sense is 
not consistent with our faith in the fatherhood of God which implies the 
priesthood oi all believers, the equality of all men as sharers in the one 
great salvation. 

Different manifestations em^jliasise in a marked though not exclu- 
sive manner, distinctive features of the divine life. The seers of the 
Upanibhads lay great stress on the illumination of the spirit. Buddha 
who continues the tradition of the Upanishads insists on the need tor the 
conversion of the soul and the importance of the ethical path. The 
Hebrew prophets are also preoccupied with the moral law. Jesus 
illustrates the principle of triumph through suffering. Mohammad pays 
more attention to the social aspects of life. 

It is not always [)0S5ible to attain perfection within the limits of a 
life on earth. Believers in God refuse to think that there is nothing 
beyond the abrupt turn in the course of life called death. To decide the 
merits of a case on the chances of a single lifetime, to reward those who 
obey supernatural direction with an eternity of happiness and to con- 
front all others with au eternity of torment do not seem to be just to God. 
The goal of perfection is infinitely high and the chances are that except 
a few choice souls, almost all descend into their graves without achiev- 
ing the highest of which they are capable. To condemn all of them as 
failures in a task much too exalted for ordinary human nature is hardly 
equitable. Large numbers of men drop off, still fighting the foes and 
without accepting final defeat. Growth is the law of all life, and there 
is no reason to believe that man alone constitutes an exception to this 
rule. If God is, then man’s career cannot end until he achieves his 
divine destiny. When issues of infinite worth are at stake, the limits 
of man’s life arc only apparent. Other chances will be open to him, 
( Sec Bhagavadgila VI, 45 ; VII, 19 ). If the span of life is short, 
eternity is long. We need not be disheartened if we do not achieve our 
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purpose within three score years and ten . The human life of which we 
are conscious is but a fragment of a continuous deve}q>ment of which 
the beginning and the end are concealed from tlie vision of man, 
(BhagavadgUa 11 , 28). 

This continuous development of man's life is governed by a law of 
moral conservation. All religions believe in the system of rewards and 
punishments. The metaphors of heaven and hell are an iinaginative 
way of impressing on the multitudes that virtue rewards the virtuous, 
vice punishes the wiched by lixing them in their virtue and vice. These 
rewards and punishments are the decrees of God when He is viewed in 
an external mechanical way. When God becomes the inner spirit, the 
law becomes inward and organic to human nature. The sinner is saved 
when he becomes penitent. To save a sinner even wlien he sins is not 
what we want from or expect of God. Sin is a denial of God. It 
cannot change its nature. There is no pardon for it i:>ut only atonement 
When tlie sinner repents, he is disowning his sin and therefore is draw- 
ing nearer to God. 

Ill 

To rouse the consciousness of man to the divine in him is the aim 
of religion. Scriptures, worship, ceremonies and sacraments are devices 
to help the soul in its upward ascent and provide the natural atmosphere 
for religious growth. Before the individuals are trained to see God face 
to face, they require some guidance that makes for restraint and stability. 
Even religions wliich lay the greatest stress on experience cannot dispense 
with symbol and sacrifice, cult and ritual. Philosophical demonslration 
has no meaning for large numbers of men who wish to act in life, assum- 
ing something. Those who are absorbed in the worldly pursuits of com- 
merce and industry, politics and war are willing to accept traditional 
schemes of salvation and are not anxious to possess first-hand knowledge 
of reality. Others there are who are lacking in the ability to pursue 
truth single-mindedly. We have to address people in the language intel- 
ligible to them. To speak to a blind man of light and colours is to con- 
fuse him. If we are to gain admission into the minds of the w’eak -mind- 
ed, we must accommodate the truth to their immature powers and facul- 
ties. There is nothing to be gained from discussing philosophical subtle^ 
ties with children who cannot understand them. Hinduism has always 
declined to disturb the devotion of the unthinking, not from indifference 
to truth but out of tenderness of feeling (see BhagavadgUa IV, 11). If 
the devotee persists in his way of worship and prayer, he will soon 
realise the inadequacy of his conception of God. The soul of man may 
be trusted to assert its rights. The nature of the individual evolves itself 
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under stress of its own foiccs and in obedience to its own laws. If we 
try to work against them, they will cease to take account of us. Religious 
progress is a development from within and not an imposition from with- 
out. Attempts to force up the religious sense of large communities of 
men have proved abortive. A true religion so arranges the forms of 
prayer and worship as to lead its votaries upwards. These organised 
forms keep up the faith of the average man. Organised religion becomes 
unimportant, even obstructive to the strenuous soul that exerts to possess 
the experience. Religion when most truly itself cannot be organised. 

If organised religion, which is devised to help the weaker brethren 
and emphasise the social character of life, is not to defeat its purpose, it 
should not compel any religious belief or worship. The way of God 
into the soul of man cannot be defined. The devout feel the presence of 
God within themselves and do not worry about paltry discussions of 
scholasticism or ascetic austerities. !Men have access to God through the 
thunder and the burning busli of Moses, or the revealing tempest of Job, 
or the oracle of the old Greek sages or the demon of Socrates, or the 
angel Gabriel of Mohammad. We can attain glimpses of the divine 
through anything on earth. The way to God is vast and trackless. John 
the Scot, called tlic Erigena, observes, There are as many unveilings of 
God as there are saintly souls.'^ Hence the need for absolute toleration 
which all the great religious leaders of the world as distinct from the 
churches, which use their names, have recognised. 

Though the ways to God are innumeralde, they can be broadly 
classified into three groups answering to the logical, the emotional and 
the active sides of man's nature. In the ultimate state of perfection all 
these assert themselves and interpenetrate. The end may be reached by 
the illumination of the mind, the purity of the heart or the active leach- 
ing forth towards God. Those saviours or helpers Uf humanity who have 
traversed the path to God before us speak to os of liie methods which 
have been specially helpful to them, but all of them alike insist on the 
faith in the unseen, love for man and indifference to the things of the 
world. They relate to us the peace of perfection, the joy of victory, and 
ask us to conquec the passions that stir in our breasts, the rising anger 
tliat sears our lips, the moral turpitudes that defile our hearts, and bum 
up iill the dross in the fire of spirit. 

A religion meant for mankind must have sufficient room for mm 
of all varieties of temperament and grades of development. While it 
sbeiuld not lose sight of the fundamentals, it cannot consist only of tlxose 
features which arc common to all religions. Such a narrowly iutel- 
lettual creed tends to flabbiness even as an unintellectual one promotes 
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bigotry. The truth has to embody itself in a living system which can 
secure tlie ahections and appeal to the imagination of men. No reli- 
gion can ignore the force of custom and tradition. Many men live for a 
tradition and are ready to die for a dogma, while few can be found, who 
are willing to suffer martyrdom for the sake of syllogisms. Man is not 
a merely logical being. The dismissal of what is distinctive in the 
different religions and the retention of their common features will not 
give us a wann living faith which can capture the mind of man. We 
must have enough of what is called the atmosphere, of those custom- 
ary forces, old associations and past traditions, to grip the heart of man. 
It may not l)C the inspiring life of religion, but it is necessary to keep up 
the flame of spirit. If we care for the flowers of religion, we cannot 
condemn planting and watering as empty ritual. 

This is not, however, to be confused with a support of what is called 
traditionalism. Traditions live only through growth, dhey require to 
be tested by life. The subtleties of theologians and the speculations of 
philosophers are the outcome of successive efforts to preserve the essence 
of truth against the assaults of rationalism. The process of the testing of 
tradition is an unceasing one to be perfonned in each generation. Tra- 
ditions are all important in life since they determine the way of approach 
to reality and colour the whole outlook of man. R. L. Nettleship observes, 
In the attempt to discover truth, the expectation as to the truth with 
which the enquirer [starts makes a great difference Vol. II, 
P. 285). It is therefore necessary to see to it that traditions express the 
truth and guide us to it. It is a welcome sign of the times that all the 
historical religions are attempting to rid their systems of inconsisiencies 
and outworn forms and are thus preparing the ground for a true religious 
rapprochment. The Sufi and the Bahai movements of Islam, the Rama- 
krishna Mission, the Arya Samaj and the Brahma Saniaj and the other 
revivalist movemento of Hinduism, Modernism and New Theology of 
Christianity, the Nichirens of Buddhism and the revival of mystigism the 
world over are different expressions of the same spirit, which flies like 
hallowed fire from heart to heart, till all are purged and illumined. 

Religious fanaticism is the outcome more of feeling than of thought- 
The fanatics, in the biting words of Swift *‘have just enough religion to 
make them hale one another, not enough to make them love one another.'' 
Almost all our religious misunderstandings arc due to a false sense that 
we arc in possession of the truth and none else, and therefore we are cal- 
led upon by God to reveal the tradition w^e have inherited to the other 
nations of the world. If we think well, we shall realise how wrong it is 
^0 scoff at the faith of others and how even under the shadow of appar- 
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©titly enroneous religions lioly men have lived and died, having borne 
witness to the spirit of truth. The rdigious future of the world is hope- 
ful since the leaders of all historical religions are slowly coming to recog- 
nise that the vital thing is to see God and the way to it matters little. 


S, Radhakrishnan. 



POEMS OF DEVOTION. 

I 

To THE MoTIIBK. 

Mother, I am thy bondsman, tho' my heart forgets 
Sometimes that thou dost hold me bound, and weakly frets. 
Because it deems 1 wander from thy chosen way, 

When thou dost hide beyond my present reach of day. 
Giving to me some little weight of chains to bear, 

A little darkness of thy age-long night to share. 

Teach me, in gloom, to hear this whisper clear of thee, 

** Thou art, O prisoner, a prisoner of me."' 

II 

The Inward Light. 

Hold, brother, by the inward light, 

When the world grows dim; 

Ere tlie stars fall from the night. 

Place them within. 

Ah ! when the sun of life is cold 
As the heart of night. 

And thy house is dark, 

Then hold by inward light. 

Jehangir J. Vakil 
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. The Inferno 

The Divine Comedy is divided into three Cantica or parts, the In- 
ferno, the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. Each of these Cantica or parts 
is divided into cantos; the Inferno has thirty-four, the Purgatorio thirty- 

three, the Paradiso thirty-three, thus making up a hundred cantos the 

sejuare of the perfect number ten which, as I shall show, forms tlie basis 
of the symmetrical scheme of each part. Each canto contains from 
thirty-eight to fifty-three, lerzine, continuous measures (or stanzas) of 
three normally eleven- syllabled lines knit together by the rhymes of the 
middle lines, the last terzina in,each canto consisting of two couplets. 

Thus the rhyme scheme is 

ABA, BCB, CDC, DED, .... XYX, YZYZ. 

No one before Dante had used this metre the terza rima for a great 
poem; in his hand it became a trumpet to call the dead to judgment.'' 

Of the sources from which Dante drew, suffice it here to say that 
his great vision belongs in historical sequence to a long 'poetic and 
legendary cycle. One suggestion came from Virgil's Fourth Eclogue 
and the Sixth Book of the Aeneid, describing Aeneas' descent into the 
nether world in search of the shade of his ancestor Anchises to seek his 
advice upon the founding of the Roman Empire, which Dante wished to 
see restored. Other famous visits to the Other-World are recorded in the 
Voyage of St. Brandan, originally sixth century, the Vision of Albcric, 
twelfth century and the Descent of St. Paul into Hell, eleventh century. 
This last is best known pcrhaj)s in the Anglo-Norman poem of Adam dc 
Ros. The Archangel Michael conducts St. Paul, the apostle of the na- 
tions, into Hell that he may preach the terrors thereof. The reference to 
St. Paul having preceded him in such a journey in Inferno, Canto II 
makes it probable that Dante knew this mediaeval poem because Holy 
Scripture! tells us only how St. Paul was caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable words which it is not possible for a man to utter. 

A certain Spani.->h scholar Dr. M. Asin Palacios has recently written 
a book on ''Muhammadan Eschatology in the Divine Comedy."! He 

♦This lecture is the eocond of Professor Sell *s Mysore University Extension 
Iieotures on Dante’s Divine Comedy, 

I 11 Corinthians XII 4. 

X Vide The Moslem Worlds April 1922, vide also Theologt^^ June 1921, 
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maintains that Dante borrowed the outlines of his work from Arabic ver- 
sions of The Miraj or legendary journey of Muhammad to the other 
worlds of heaven and hell — the legend being a development of the first 
verse of the seventeenth Sura of the Qur’an. This theory has not yet 
been accepted by other Dante scholars, but it certainly shows an agree- 
ment in the general plan and many points of resemblance in details, in 
some cases amounting to identity. Here are some of them : 

Hell — Muhammad is guided by Gabriel, Dante is guided by Virgil. 
Muhammad’s hell has seven divisions, Dante’s hell has nine divisions. 
In each the grade or degree of guilt increases in proportion to the 
depth; imps attempt to assail Muhammad and Gabriel quells their fury; 
demons assault Dante whom Virgil defends. The Moslem account has 
a lake of fire with fiery cities of tombs on the shore; Dante also has a 
fiery cemetery within the walls of the city of Dis. 

Purgatory Both have an encounter w ith the Siren, {i.e., the hap- 

piness of this world) — women really devoid of charm seeking to allure 
with art and sweet addresses. 

In the Moslem legend sinning but penitent souls undergo three ablu- 
tions; Dante is purified three times l^efore ho can enter the heavenly 
mansions. Purgalorio I, XXXI, XXXIII. 

Faradiso Dante represents celestial life as a feast of light and 

sound, and these arc two of the pictorial elements in the Moslem vision 
of paradise. Muhammad hears angels singing hymns of praise, some- 
times based on the Qur’an, while Dante’s spirits sing songs taken from 
the Bible. At the various stages of heaven both Dante and Muhammad 
receive revelations on the nature of the hierarchies and ministries of the 
angelic order, as well as the solution of theological and philosophical 
problems, according to their respective systems. 

In the supreme heaven Dante sees God as a point of intense light 
surrounded by nine concentric circles of angels, who wheel ceaselessly 
around this throne. Similarly in the Muhammadan legend files or rows 
of angels move round the divine throne, of which God is a focus of light 
iudescri]>able. Each file or row of angels corresponds to a separate 
hierarchy. 

One version of this legend was written by a Syrian in or before the 
eleventh century A D. Another version, especially close to the Italian, 
was by a Spanish Arab who died only twenty-five years before Dante’.s 
birth. I'his Arab left drawings of the other world on a circular or 
spherical plan which corresponds with some minuteness to the plans 
drawn by modern commentators to illustrate Dante’s conceptions. This 
theory is extremely interesting. We must wait and see if Dante 
scholar^ can upset it in any way. 
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The Divine Comedy is a vision and an allegory. As Professor 
Gardner* says, “ il is a vision of the world beyond the grave; it is an alle- 
gory based upon that vision, of the life and destiny of man, his need of 
light and guidance, his duties to the temporal and spiritual powers, to 
the Empire and the Church.'' In the famous Epistle to Can Grande della 
Scala of Verona, to whom he dedicated the Paradiso, Dante himself ex- 
plains that the whole poem, called the Divine Comedy because it begins 
with adverse circumstances and yet ends happily, may be said to have 
many significations. He goes on to explain chat in the lUeral meaning, 
the subject is the condition of souls after death and in the allegoricdl 
meaning, the subject is man being rewarded or punished by Justice accord- 
ing as through the freedom of the will he is deserving or undeserving* 
"'There is thus the Hell, Purgatory and Paradise of departed, separated 
spirits — the lost and the redeemed — after death and a moral or spiritual 
hell, purgatory and paradise of men still in the body in this life using 
their free will for good or for evif; sinning, doing penance, living virtu- 
ously. The Inferno then represents the state of human ignorance and 
vice; the Purgatorio is the life of converted sinners striving Godwards; 
the Paradiso represents the ideal life of action and contemplation after 
innocence has been regained in the Earthly Paradise at the summit of 
the mountain of Purgatory. The whole poem is a mystical epos of the 
freedom of man's will "t; for without free will to choose evil or good 
tliere can be no moral guilt or victory. Besides these literal and allego- 
rical meanings ' we may see in the poem the tribute of one poet to another, 
lovingly acknowledged as his master; and die sequel to a real love, a 
man's tribute to the memory of a wewnan loved in youth,' for at the end of 
his Vita Nuova, Dante says that he was vouchsafed a very wonderful 
vision * wherein I saw things which determined me that I would say 
nothing further of this most blessed one (Beatrice) until such time as 
I could discourse more worthily concerning her . . . it is my hope 

that I shall yet write concerning |ier what hath not before been written 
of any woman.' Moreover tlie poem is the story of Dante's conversion 
from a morally unworthy life. At the same time Dante represents all 

mankind " the type of the whole race of fallen man, called to salvation. 

There is thus a universal and a personal meaning to be distinguished." 

The Divina Commedia was the work probably of the last seven yearS 
of Dante's life but by a poetic fiction the vision is definitely dated as 
having come to Dante in the spring of 1300 A.D. in the tliirty-fifth year 
of his age, "the middle of the journey through life." It was the year, 

* Dante. (The Temple Primers) p. 85. 

^ f Gardner: Danie PnVner, ehap. IV. 
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you will remember, of the Papal Jubilee of Pope Boniface and in the 
summer of this year Dante was elected to the Priorate, the executive 
government of Florence; whence flowed so much tribulation, llius all 
the events between 1300 and 1314 onwards were loiown to Dante. But 
he is extraordinarily careful to speak of all that happened after tlie 
Eastertide of 1300 as in the future, even an event so near in time as Uic 
death of his great friend Guido Cavalcanti in the winter of 1300. The 
accuracy of all the prophecies uttered by various speakers in the course 
of Dante's mystic pilgrimage is thus accounted for and lends an air of 
terrible certainty of retribution — an atmosphere of the inevitable and the 
inexorable. Even so is Dante most frequent and precise in all his indi- 
cations of time; for he would impress upon us that his visionary world 
is no mere dreamland but a terrible reality. Dr. Moore in his book 
2' ime- References in ihe Divina Commedia, page 36, says — “ One of the 
most characteristic and distinguishing features of Dante’s poetry is its 
extraordinary minuteness of detail in local descriiJtion. I believe tliat 
for vividness of effect he wished his readers not only to follow him step 
])>• step in the scenes which he depicted, but also hour by hour.*' Ac- 
cording to Dr. Moore the action of the whole poem lasted one week, begin- 
ning with the night of Thursday, April 7, 1300, which Dante spent in the 
Dark Wood taking the whole of Good Friday, April 8, facing the 
three Wild Beasts until nightfall when Virgil and he entered Hell and all 
Friday night and Saturday or Easier Eve up to 7-30 p.m. in the Inferno 
proi^er. Like the Redeemer of mankind, Dante has been, so to speak, dead 
and buried, part of three days. Tlie passage through Hell proper took 
aljuut twenty-five hours. After passing the centre of gravity and turning 
round to climb arduously u[) wards with the pilgrims towards the mountain 

of Purgtilory on the solitary island of the Southern Hemisphere, a period 

of twenty-one hours wc find that being now in another hemisphere we 

must take 7-30 p.m. of Easter Eve by Jerusalem time to be 7*30 a.m. of 
the same Easter Eve or Saturday by Purgatory time; so that twenty -one 
hours of climbing through the earth on the other side of Satan occupied 
Easter Eve or Holy Saturday over again all day and night until Dante 
and Virgil emerge once more to see the blessed light of the early morning 
stars about 4 a.m. on Easter Sunday, April 10, 1300 according to the 
Ecclesiastical Calendar of those days. 

The ascent of the mountain of Purgatory took three days and three 
nights. Dante was for some six hours in the Earthly Paradise on the 
summit of the mountain of Purgatory and at noon on Wednesday in 
Easter Week, April 13, began his mystical ascent through the nine mate- 
rial heavens to the Empyrean, which is beyond time and space. The last 
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point is disputed by Dr. Moore, who contends that the transition from 
the Earthly to the Heavenly Paradise was not instantaneous) but that 
the poet entered Paradise at daybreak even as he had entered Purgatory 
at daybreak and moreover the Earthly Paradise as well in contrast to the 
entering into Hell at nightfall. Thus Dr. Moore says that all we can 
say about the ascent through Paradise, where time has no meaning and 
is not therefore noted, where they have no need of the sun nor of the 
moon, to shine in it,’’ is that when Dante returned to earth after his Ecs*- 
tatic Vision of Paradise, it would be found to be the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 14. Thus the whole vision would occupy precisely seven 

days seven a mystical number. Dr. Moore (page 61) -also points out 

that no indications of time in the Inferno, i,e., in Hell proper, arc given 

by reference to the sun for it was a land of darkness a “ darkness that 

might be felt.” Dante uses references to the moon and the constellations 
but even then the allusions are as gloomy and as unlovely as possible 
and words implying light are carefully avoided. The approach of dawn 
is described thus : ' the fishes are quivering on the horizon.”* Contrast 
this with the description in Purgatorio I. 19-21. 

”Thc fair planet which hcarteneth to love (Venus) was making tlie 
whole cast to laugh, veiling the fishes that were in her train.” 

Plcrc we have light against light. 

Contrast again the references to moon-.sctting in the Inferno and in 
the Purgatorio. 

In the Infernof the time of sunrise is indicated hy reference to the 
setting of the moon which is described in unlovely terms as “ Cain and 
the thorns are touching the wave beneath Seville.” It is not of course 
described as a visible phenomenon, but as a mere note of time. In the 
Purgatorio, however, we have rnoon-setti ng described as a sigiit vividly 
realised. 

” The waning orb of the moon regained its bed to sink again to 
rest”i What a gentle, peaceful image! Again in the Purgatorio, Dante 
makes us feel the sun’s actual presence in his light and heat and that of 
the moon ” walking in brightness.” '"Truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” So unrivalled is the 
I)oet’s descriptive power that we arc made to behold it with him. 

The Inferno is incidentally described as the region where the sun is 
silent ” dove il sol tacc.” Saintsbury calls this phrase " a jewel four 
words long ” a triumphant illustration of the grand .style. 

♦ Inferno XI, 113, 
t Inferno XX, 126. 
t Purgatorio X, 15. 
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/'The sun which speaks in the silence of noonday; which suggests 
its speech by moon and stars in the silence of midnight; is silent, simply 
and sans phrase*' in hell. Dante just uses these four words without 
comment or expansion and the very brevity and conciseness of the phrase 
makes us feel how a perpetual absence of sunlight made his journey 
through Hell, a most terrible torture to a poetic soul that was so vividly 
alive to all the sweet influences of nature/'* Saintsbury goes on to point 
out that it was chiefly from his study of Dante that Matthew Arnold 
evolved his well-known definition of the grand style in poetry. " The 
grand style arises when a noble nature, poetically gifted, treats with 
simplicity or severity a serious subject.'' 

Dante according to the same essayist is a supreme master of the art 
of terse and perfect expression of most pregnant meanings. " Consider 
how much is implicit in the few words descrilhng tne punishment of the 
Chief Priest of the Jews Caiaphasf who had been instrumental in causing 
the death of Jesus. Caiaphas is stretched upon and across the road for 
all the other Hypocrites to trample upon in their unceasing round. 

'' diesteso in croce 
tanto vilmente neirctcrno esilio’' 
distended on the cross 
So ignominiously in the eternal exile 
Do we not feci the silent indignation of comparison and contrast in 
every word to the glorious cross of Christ?" 

DanLe/s Cosmology I now turn to Dante's cosmology; his scheme 

of the universe. J Just as Milton's after him, Dante's conception of the 
universe was the Ptolemaic not the Coj)ernican one. The earth was the 
centre; the sun was only one of the planets. Our globe is divided into 
two elemental hemispheres; the norihein chiefly of land, the southern 
almost wholly of water. Jerusalem is the central point of the inhabited 
land or northern hemisphere. In the very centre of the bowels of the 
earth directly below Jerusalem and the mount of Calvary is Hell's 
lowest point where Lucifer is imbedded eternall) in the ice. Hell is 
therefore in the northern Jerusalem hemisphere. The rebel Seraph had 
fallen direcl.ly above the southern hemisphere, till then a continent, in 
whose midst was Eden. He sank through the earth’s crust until on 
reaching the centre of gravity his enormous bulk could sink no lower. 
The earth fled befoie him in his fall and was shifted to the northern 

♦ Vide Saintibury’a Essay, ‘‘Dante and the Grand Style** English Association 
^Is«ay8 111. 

t Inferno XX [II, 126. 

I Vide Maria Itossetti “ A Shadow trf Dante ” chap. II, 
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hemisphere whilst the waters covered over the foi*mer land of the 
southern hemisphere leaving only an island uprising in the desolation. 

This island came into being as follows: The vast mass of 

internal substance that fled before his face was heaved up directly 
under Eden, amid the new waste cf waters and formed the 
lowering mountain cone of Purgatory. Hell itself had been prepar- 
ed beforehand to receive Satan. The space left void by this upheaval 
formed the natural cave up which the poets made their way arduously 
and painfully to the shores of Purgatory. The eastern limit of th^ 
northern or Jerusalem hemisphere was the Ganges, the western limit the 

Pillars of Hercules i.e., the Straits of Gibraltar. The sphere of earth 

and water is enveloped by the sphere of air subject to the variations of 
heat and cold, rain and drought, wind and tempest. This sphere extends 
up the mouniain of Purgatory as far as tlie gate of St. Peter which is the 
entrance of Purgatory proper. Above this sphere is that of fire or ether- 
secure from all atmospheric change. Beyond this highest elemental region 
lie the Nine Heavens, each alike a hollow revolving sphere, enclosing and 
enclosed. These Nine Heavens arc the Heavens of the seven planets, i,e., 
counting the sun as a planet. The heaven of the fixed stars and the 
heaven of the starless crystalline Primum Mobile, which, itself the most 
rapid of all in its revolutions, is the cause of time and change through- 
out creation. Beyond and outside it is the tenth heaven, the motionless 
boundless Empyrean, the special dwelling place of the most high God, 
and the eternal home of His saints. 

With this general scheme in our minds we are at last ready to ac- 
compan)' Dante on his journey through * the grieving realm,^ which is 
now our immediate task. 

Dante, as it were in slumber, had strayed into a dark wood,^ in 
which tangled forest he had lost the straight wa> and was terrified. At 
daybreak on Good Friday he would fain issue therefrom. He perceived 
at the end of the dread valley a fair hill clothed with sunshine. He 
started to climb lliis Holy Hill of Virtue, illumined by the Sun of Rea- 
son, which only the iniioceut and clcan-hcarced could ascend. Alas! he 
found himself withstood and repelled by three wild beasts, a swift Leo* 
pard, a raging Lion and a greedy Wolf. It was the wolf that especially 
terrified him and drove him back. Whilst I was rushing downwards, 
there appeared before my eyes, one who seemed hoarse from long silence.^^t 
This deliverer was Virgil. A gracious heavenly lady, (the Divine Mercy) 
had seen Dante’s sore Jtecd; she recommended him to the care of Lucia, 

• The Inferno cantos I and II introductory. 

t Infemp I, 61. 
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(Illuminating Grace) . Lucia claimed for him the Did of his glorified 
rice, who instantly perceiving that his only hope lay in the realization of 
what comes after death, descended to Limljo and with tears besought Virgil 
to rescue him. Virgil symbolises Reason or Human Philosophy (especial- 
ly moral, political philosophy) ; Beatrice stands for Revelation or Divine 
Philosophy which includes Theology. Human Wisdom cm lead man 
from moral aiiworthiiiess and guide him to temporal felicity — Therefore 
Virgil will guide Dante through Hell and Purgatory that he may under* 
stand the nature of sin and the need of penance. Heavenly Wisdom, 
that is, -all the wisdom divinely revealed to man to bring him near to God, 
is needed for the contemplation of celestial things. I'herefore Beatrice 
shall guide him through Paradise. There are some critics who see in 
Beatrice not a real woman but a mystically exalted ideal of womanhood. 
Most commentators however associate her with the lady Dante speaks of 
in his Vita Ntiova who first appeared before him as a child of nine, 
when he was nine years old himself and of whom nine years later he be* 

came enamoured with a chivalrous love and devotion truly a Platonic 

love in the best sense. He believed as essential truth that Beatrice was 
a specially commissioned representative of divine goodness on earth. 
Tradition, following Boccaccio, Dante’s first biographer, has identified 
lier, the glorious lady of his mind ” with Beatrice Portinari, daughter 
of a wealthy Florentine who mariied her to Simone dci Bardi, a rich and 
noble banker. She died a few years later at the age of twenty four. 
About Beatrice 1 say no more at present. The Dark Wood was symboli- 
cal of Dante’s own unworthy life and the corruption of human society: 
the three beasts, the leopard, the lion and the wolf stand for luxury, 
l)iide and avarice. If wo lake a political interpretation of it we shall 
bee in the tangled forest the moral and political condition of Italy and in 

the three beasts the three great Guelf powers that opposed the Empiic 

tlie republic of Florence (the leopard), the royal house of France (the 
lion), and the secular power of the Papacy (the wolf). Virgil tells Dante 
that he must take another road ; for the power of the wolf will endure 
until the vcltro or greyhound comes to deliver Italy and hunt the wolf 
to Hell, from which envy first set her loose.” Who was this promised 
deliverer, this greyhound ? Probably some future emperor who should 
restore the imperial povv^ci, make Roman law obeyed throughout Italy, 
extirpate greed, establish universal peace and reform the world. There 
may lx:, also, a remote reference to the second coming of Christ. Less 
probably does it lefer to some definite person sucli as Can Grande della 
Scala, Lord of Verona.^- Dante’s sense of unworthinesa made Iiim 
shrink from entering upon the other road” the pilgrimage through Hell, 


♦ Vide Gardner ; Dante Primer* 
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Purgatory and Paradise but, encouraged by Virgil’s account of his com- 
mission by Beatrice, Dante follows his guide and master upon the ardu- 
ous and savage way.” At nightfall on Good Friday, Dante reads the 
terrible inscription over Hell Gale:* 

Leave off all hope, all ye that enter in ” 

Lascialc ogni speranza, voi ch'entrate. 

Through me you pass into the grieving realm 
Through me you pass into the eternal grief 
Through me you i)ass among the kin that’s lost ” 

‘'Per me si va nella citl^ doleute 
Per me si va ncll’ eterno dolore 
Per me si va tra la pcrduia gente.” 

Through his tears, Dante sees on the Dark Plain of Ante-Hell which 
goes round the confines, a vast multitude of spirits running naked behind 
a flag, symbol of their wavering spirit, in confusion, urged on by furious 
wasps and hornets. These are they who through selfishness and cow- 
ardice remained neutral in tlie struggle between good and evil, mingled 
with the angels who had kept neutral between God and Lucifer. Among 
this multitude, he saw' the shadow of him who from cowardice made the 
great refusal This was Pope Celcstine V, elected Pope in 1294 at the 
age of eighty, who resigned five months later in favour of Boniface VIII 
whom Dante detested. Further on towards the centre, flowing round the 
brim of Hell i» Acheron — River of Sorrow. Across this the spirits of 
the damned arc ferried by Charon. Dante himself was borne across in 
a swoon from which he is roused by a heavy thunder, and finds himself 
on the brink of the abyss ‘‘which gathers thunder of endless wailings.” 

Here we may appropriately pause to consider the structure of Hell 
and the moral scheme of the Inferno. The ciiart I have here w'ill make 
it plain. Imagine a cone- shaped pit inverted, a vast funnel with its apex 

reaching to earth’s centre. It is divided into nine concentric circles 

the lower ones separated by immense precipices. 

These concentric circles decrease in circumference and in like 
measure the suffering grows more intense and horrible. Mr. Philip 
Wicksteed, in a note at the end of the “ Temple Classics ” Inferno, says; 
“ All three portions of the poem are built upon the number schemes of 3 
7, 9, 10. The primary division into 3 being raised by sub-division to 7, 
then by two somewhat unlike additions to 9 and lastly by a number of 
a markedly different kind to 10 . , . . In Dante’s Hell the pri- 
mary division of reprehensible actions is based upon Aristotle . . . . 

(I) Incontinence, i.e,, all wrong actions due to inadetjuate control of 


♦ Oauto m. 
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natural appetites, (II) Brutishness or Bestiality which is characteristic 
of morbid states in which what is naturally repulsive becomes attractive’ 
and (III) Malice or Vice which consists of those evil actions which in- 
volve the abuse of the specifically human attribute of reason. 

The primary threefold division is then 

Incontinence Violence or Brutishness 

I 

Sub-divided into 4 
(carnality, gluttony, 
avarice and anger.) 

So we get 7. 

We must add unbelief — the heathen and the unbaptized [circle (i)], 
and misbelief the heretics [circle (vi)]. 

These two weie naturally outside Aristotle's scheme but according 
to medixval Catholicism deserved a place in Hell. 

Lastly we must add the circle outside Acheron the Aiitc-Hell of 

the neutral or Trimmers, rejected alike by Heaven and Hell and so we 
reach our tenfold division. 

There is, however, a further sub -division peculiar to the Inferno; 
for circles VII, VI TI and IX are sub-divided res])ectively into 3, 10 and 
4, so that the locally distinct abiding places of unblest souls mount in 
all to 24." 

In the Upper Hell is described the punishment of the sins that pro- 
ceed from the irrational part of the soul, according to Aristotle's doctrine 
of the tripartite division of the soul into the vegetative soul, the sensitive 
soul and the rational soul. 

The Nether or Lower Hell, wherein are punished brutishness and 
malice, is the terrible city of Dis, the true kingdom of Lucifer, fortified 
with towers and a wall and guarded by demons and furies. 

There was, in the middle ages, a familiar classification of sins into 
seven — the Seven Deadly or Capital Sins. Perhaps the upper Hell of 
Incontinence coiitains five of them: Luxury, Gluttony, Avarice, Sloth and 
Anger and in the three circles of the city of Dis we are to see the visible 
effects of Envy and Pride, the sins proper to devils according to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. It was St. Thomas again who taught that heresy or 
infidelity, if reduced to one of the capital sins, must be looked upon as 
arising either from pride or from cupidity or some other illusion of the 
flesh. Hence one reason why Dante places the punishment of heresy in 
the intermediate position of the sixth circle. 

‘*The first circle that girds the abyss" 

(nel primo cerchio che Pabisso cinge) 


Fraud or Malice 


Sub-divided into 2 
(simple fraud and 
treachery. ) 
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is called Limbo* where live imbaptised children and the virtuous 
heathen; they have no hope yet they live in desire. The air trembles 
with their sighs. Without physical torment they suffer only the pain of 
loss. Virgil tells Dante that Christ in his triumphal descent into Hades 
liberated the i\oly souls of God's chosen people, the Jews, who had 
passed away from life having faith in Christ to come. Amid the gloom 
shone forth one luminous spot. This was the noble castle of Fame, hav- 
ing seven walls and seven gates typifying the seven virtues that guard 
Reason and Will and the seven sciences that give entrance co Knowledge. 
Around it flowed a fair rivulet; within it was a meadow of fresh ver- 
dure. On this meadow were people with eyes slow and grave, of great 
authority in their appearance; “they spoke seldom, and with mild voices."! 
This castle is the utmost point of attainment for non-believers — here 
abode the heroes and heroines, the great ones of their active life; here 
too, in a moie exalted place were their poets and sages, tiie great ones of 
their contemplative life. Dante, and Virgil are met by a group of four 
great shadows “ with aspect neither sad nor joyful." These were the 
“ lords of highest song," Homer, Horace, Ovid and Lucan who greet the 
returning Virgil, the shade that was departed. They made Dante one of 
their number with friendly salutation and held prolonged converse to- 
gether. Among the philosophers Dante saw Aristotle, “ the master of 
tho.se that know " and nearest to him Socrates and Plato. Other famous 
philosophers were Avicenna of Persia who wrote philosophy in Arabic in 
the eleventh century and whose works were burnt by the orthodox Mus- 
lims; and Averrhoes of Spain who made the great comment on Aristotle 
in the twelfth century. He also suffered for his speculations being driven 
out into exile by his oitliodox brethren. The bright light was due to the 
genius of the inluilntants of tliis castle whicli in a measure atoned for 
their unbaptised condition. It was here that Virgil had his abiding 
place. 

Out of Limbo the two poets descend into the darkness of the second 
circle or proper commencement of Hell with Minos, the Infernal Judge, 
at its entrance. In Greek story Minos, king of Crete, had been renowned 
for his justice. Here he sits horrific and grins and passes judgment on 
each soul. By the number of times he twists his tail around him the 
lost souls know to which circle they are condemned and thither is each 
instantly whirled down. Virgil tells him not to hinder “their fated 
going, thus was it willed there, where what is willed, is done." In this 
circle are punished the lascivious, who subjected their reason to lust. 


• Canto IV, Circle I, Limbo, 
tlnfomo IV 112—115. 
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They are whirled about by stormy winds and as, ever and anon, they are 
tossed near to the brink of the fearful diasm, they redouble their shrieks 
and meanings. Dante compared them jto starlings borne along by their 
wings in the cold season in large and crowded troops and to the cranes 
that go chanting their lays, making a long streak of themselves in the 
air. It is rare in medieval poetry to find such simple direct observation 
of nature. This is one of the signs of Dante’s pre-eminence as a poet. 

I must take this opportunity to bring to your notice another bird 
simile used by Dante, who, needless to remark, is most masterly in meta- 
phor and simile,— in the twenty-third Canto of tiie Paradiso to describe 
the altitude and look of Beatrice at that moment. 

As the bird amidst the loved- foliage who hath brooded on the nest 
of her sweet offspring through the night which liideth things from us, 
who, to look upon their longed-for aspect and to find the food wherewith 
to feed them, wherein her heavy toils arc pleasant to her, foreruns the 
time, upon the open spray and with glowing love awaits the sun, fixedly 
gazing for the dawn to rise ; so was my lady standing, erect and 
eager turned toward the region beneath which the sun showeth least 
speed.* 

Dante can make a simple statement of fact into great poetry. Even 
in its English prose dress you can see the poetic value; how much more 
so ill the musical Italian. The Divine Comedy is supreme in rhythmic 
beauty. Dante plays wonderful music on his rich eleven syllabled lines, 
— music as of an organ calling forth now gentleness, now majesty, now 
terror, now storm, now peace.”t Dante again is supreme in finality of 
phrase; in the power of drawing to his concepts ''just the true words, 
assembled so within the rhythm that they ring perfectly in memory.'^ As 
Chaucer (Monk’s tale) said of him not one word will he fail.^' For 
example, let me quote, the words which Dante spoke in answer to Virgil 
after Francesca da Rimini had told her sad story in this circle of the 
lascivious. 

When I answered, I began : Ah me I What sweet thoughts, what 
longing led them io the woful pass I 

Quando risposi, comminciai: O lasso, 
quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 
raeuo' costoro al dolor oso passolj 
Again — the answer of Francesca to Dante’s question. 

‘'And she to me: There is no greater pain than to recall a 
happy time in wretchedness; and this thy teacher knows.” 

* Ai translated in * The Temple Clatsios ' Paradiso (Bent and Sons), 
t Wilkins Dante : 1 oet and Apostle (Chicago University Press), 
t Inferno V, 112—116. 
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Ed ella a me : Ncssun maggior dolore, 
che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
nella miser ia; e cio sa il tuo dottore.* 

Take again — the wonderful stanzas describing the sunset of the 
first day in Purgatory. 

** ^Twas now the hour that turns back the desire of those who 
sail the seas and melts their heart, that day when they have said to their 
sweet friends adieu, 

and Lliat pierces the new pilgrim with love, if from afar he hears 
the chimes which seem jlo mourn for the dying day — 

Era gia' V ora che volge il disio 

ai naviganti, e intenerisce il coie 

lo di ch" lian detto ai dolci amici addio ; 

E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
punge, se ode squill a di lontano ; 
che paia il giornc pianger die si more:t 

Never were truer words written than those of Dante in the Con- 
vivio. 

^'Nothing that is harmonized by the bond of rhythm can be trans- 
ferred from its own tongue into another without shattering all its sweet- 
ness and harmony/' J 

From this pardonable digression into Dante's poetic quality let us 
now return to our poets as they stood in the stormy whirlwinds of the 
circle of the Lasdvious. 

Ill a lull in the storm Francesca da Rimini poured forth to Dante, 
her piteous story in words of unspeakable pathos. Francesca was a 
kinswoman of Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, one of Dante's best 
friends. Her sad story was briefly this. Her father wished, for politi- 
cal reasons, to marry her to the deformed and ugly Gianciotto Malatesta, 
sou of the Lord of Rimini. His brother Paolo was sent to negotiate the 
marriage and apparently went through the ceremony of marriage with 
Francesca as proxy for his brother. Francesca did not learn until later 
that he was only acting as a proxy for her real husband. 

Let Francesca tell her own story of her guilty love for Paolo. '' One 
day, for pastime, we read of Lancelot, how love constrained him; we 
were alone and without all suspicion. Several times that reading urged 
our eyes to meet and changed the colour of our faces, but one moment 
alone it was that overcame us. When we read how the fond smile was 
kissed by such a lover, he, who shall never be divided from me, kissed 

♦ Inferno V, 121 — 123. 

t Purgatorio yni, 1—6. 

I Theae tranalations are taken from Th^ Temple Clamce editioni. 
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my mouth all trembling; the book and he who wrote it, was a Gakotto 
(a pandar); that day we read in it no farther/' Gianciotto surprised 
them together and stabbed them both to death in a fit of jealousy. In 
Caina the t>eU of ice in the ninth circle shall Gianciotto* slayer of his 
kindred, be found. In the Arthurian story the guilty love of Queen 
Guinivere for Lancelot has much the same pallialioii. Lancelot had 
been sent to fetch the bride who during their long and pleasant journey 
to Camelot had fallen in love with the loveable human Lancelot. King 
Arthur she found, not, it is true, ugly and repulsive, but all too faultily 
faultless, too icily perfect. 

This episode furnishes a splendid example of Dante's wisdom. 
Wherein, one might ask with the French romantic poet Alfred de 
Musset, lies the punishment? What makes these lovers so wretclied in 
the Inferno 1‘ What more could true lovers demand than to be for ever 
in on*e another's arms? That is just what their passion, if left to speak 
for itself, would have chosen. How is it then that hell's torture 
can arise from having exactly what one desires so passionately? 
Dante's answer is that such a view is out of true relation to the 
whole of human life and human nature. To abandon one's self to love 
which is nothing but love is hell. The illicit love of Paolo and Frances- 
ca was ** condemned to be mere possession in the dark — without an en- 
vironment, without a future. It is love among the ruivis." For true 
happiness, love must mean more than mere possession; it demands a 
varied life full of events, activities, ideals, opportunities for unselfish 
renunciations wherein the lovers may show the sincerity and the nobility 
of their love.* 

We shall see later how some of the sins punished in the eighth 
circle, the circle of malice, are apparently identical with some sins of in- 
continence. There is a great moral difference, however, between sins of 
passion into which the sinners fall as it were by surprise without any 
intention of malicious fraud and wilful sins of deliberate depravity 
Over other examples of carnal sinners, Semiramis, Cleopatra, Helen- 
Achilles, Paris, Tristan, we must pass in silence. Overwhelmed by pity 
at Francesca's sad story, Dante fell in a swoon. On recovering his 
senses, he found himself amidst new torments. Virgil had carried him 
down in his swoon into the Third Circle, the place appointed for epicures 
and gluttons who set their hearts upon the lowest kind of sensual grati* 
fication. An unvarying eternal stonn of putrid rain and hail and snow 
pours down upon them, as they lie all prostrate on the ground with the 
three lieaded monster Cerberus balking over them and rending tliem^ 


♦ Vide Santayana “ Three PhiloeQphiccd Poe$$,* * jpege 1X9. 
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All these hellish tortures were merely the effect of the sins and the sin- 
ners' own creation. What other was the snarling Minos but a type of 
the sinners’ disordered and terrified conception of Justice? A few hand, 
fuls of earth thrown into his jaws quieted Cerberus and Dante was able 
to learn from the shade of a Florentine, nicknamed Ciacco or Pig, a 
brief account of faction fights about to come in Florence — a resume, as 
k were, of the political history of Florence in the immediate future the 
years J1300-1302. Wliat is past and what is future is known to the 
damned but not what is present— hence their desire to learn from Dante? 
the actual state of things. 

On the brink of the fourth circle, Plutus, ancient God of riches, 
swelled with rage and astonishment. VirgiFs .sharp reproof made him 
collapse, ^Mike sails that fall entangled when the mast breaks." Here 
were the Avaricious and tiie Prodigal, the misers and the spendthrifts — 
each rolling, with loud bowlings, immense stones, some round one half- 
circle, the others round the other half -circle. They met, they clashed, 
they cursed and turning round rolled their great weights back only to 
meet again once more on the other side. Virgil tells him that here were 
man> priests and popes and cardinals but it were vain to hope to recog- 
nize any, for ** their undiscerning life, which made them sordid, now 
makes them too obscure for any recognition."* Time pressed, for it was 
now past midnight of Friday. The poets descended into the next circle, 
not by steps but by the slope down which the river Styx is flowing till it 
settles into the stagnant pool of the fifth circle that serves for a moat to 
the fortified city of Dis. 

In this gloomy marsh Dante sees the wrathful tear each other to 
pieces with their teeth, smiting each other’s naked slime-covered bodies 
not with hands only but with head and chest and feet.t The bubbles 
that he sees on the surface were made by the sobs of those buried in the 

black mud at the bottom. These were the melancholy ^the gloomy- 

sluggish gurgling in their throats a dismal chant. Tliere is some doubt 
as to the true meaning of the name for these latter, accidiosi. Of what 
kind of sloth were they guilty? How is sloth or melancholy opposed to 
wratlifulness ? Perhaps it is a sulky or sullen anger as contrasted witli 
violent anger. Perhaps accidia means a sadness or melancholy of the 
mind which weighs dowm the spirit so that well-doing is irksome. The 
opposite of anger is not meekness in the sense of unresisting gentleness 
which endures all evil. It is rather the righteous indignation which re- 
pels evil. Following Aristotle, Dante often defines virtue as the mean 

• Inferno VII, 62 — 56, 

t Inferno VU, 112. 
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between two extreme^. Brunetto Latini, whom we shall shoitly meet, laid 
it down that he that is truly meek is angry whereat he ought atid with 
whom and as much as and when and where he ought to be/" The angry 
man passes the mean on the side of excess, the wrathless man passes the 
mean on the side of defeat. These wretched souls in the mud were prob- 
ably those who lacked in life a measured resentment against evil where 
and when it was needed. After going a long way round the edge of -this 
loathsome marsh under the wall of rock, the poets came at last to the foot 
of a high tower, an outwork of the city of Dis. They observed two flame- 
signals rise from its summit, answered by another at a great distance; 
and then they saw the demon pilot Phlegyas, coining with angry rapidity 
in his boat, exulting in his supposed prey. He it was who in his lifetime 
had vengefully burnt down the temple of Apollo, and thus forms the 
appropriate connecting link between the Wrathful in the marsh of Styx 
and the Impious within the city of Dis. 

In his boat they sail across the marsh and on their way a spirit, all 
covered with mud, accosts Dante. It was Filippo Argenti of the Adi- 
mari family in Florence, a family Dante disliked. In life, he had been 
noted for ostentation, arrogance and brutal anger. How many up there 
now think themselves great kings, that shall lie here like swine in the 
mire, leaving behind them horrible reproaches.""* 

To Daute"s satisfaction, he saw the muddy people make such rend- 
ing of him that “ even now I praise and thank God for it."" Sounds of 
lamentation roach their ears, and looking forward through the grim 
vapour Dante discerns the fiery pinnacles and turrets of the dread city 
of Lucifer. Phlegyas lands them at the gates but the host of rebel fallen 
angels refuse them admittance. Virgil had gone forward to parley with 
the demons alone but they had all rushed within and shut to the gates. 
The poets cannot enter the city of Dis in their own strength. And now 
a new danger tlireatened. Upon the turrets the three Furies suddenly 
appear — ''stained with blood, tliey had the limbs and attitude of women, 

and were girt with greenest hydras on their heads, instead of hair, were 

writhing serpents."" They cried aloud. "Let Medusa come that 
we may change him into stone.'" Virgil bade Dante turn round 
and close his eyes. Over them he placed his own hands for 
greater safety. 

" O ye, who have sane intellects, mark the doctrine, which conceals 
itself beneath the veil of the strange verses/"t The Furies were symbols 
of bad conscience, of hopeless remorse. Medusa, the symbol of the despair 
that makes repentance impossible by hardening the heart as it were to 


•IiilftmoVIIL 49. 
t Inlerao IX, 61. 
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3tone. Reason (Virgil) may do much to obviate these evil influences but 
Divine Aid is necessary to dispel them altogether. 

How that Divine Aid came to them and opened the gates of the city 
and of their further pilgrimage through that part of it that lay within the 
Lower Hell we shall learn in a further discourse. 

F. R. Sell. 



Varying moods. 

I 

Sceptic. 

Wlien with hands in pra}>er joined. 
Father, I kneel at mom. 

Why do I wish witli vain regret 
That I was never bom? 

When with fruits and flowers I go, 
^Father, to thy shrine. 

Why do I doubt with shame and fear 
If I am ever divine ? 

When for worship I come to thee, 
Father, at fall of day. 

Why do I think of the terrible Death 
Who soon must take me away r 

II 

Owner. 

My heart is in the desert, 

My heart is not with me. 

My heart is on the mountain top, 

In flower and in tree. 

My heart flows with the liver, 

My heart blows with the breeze, 
Wherever my heart may w^andering be. 
My heart is wholly His. 


N. Madhava RaO| 



NEW LIGHT ON THE BEGINNINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, 

The enormous mass of new material brought to light in recent years 
by the parties in search of manuscripts, and by the archxological depart- 
ments of Madras and Mysore, has rendered it necessary to re-examine 
and revise many of the accepted views and popular notions on matters 
connected with the history of Vijayanagar. 

First, in regard to the foundation of Vijayanagar and the origin of 
the Empire, Sewell gives “ a whole bundle of tales and traditions, " apid 
adds ill at there are many others. Light is thrown on the historicity 
of these traditions by a newly discovered work the Rajakala Nirnaya of 
Vidyaranya, a disciple of Vidya Sankara, only a single copy of which 
exists in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras* and 
which has not yet been used by historical students. It contains an account 
of the origin of the Empire as narrated in secrecy " by Vidyaranya to his 
monk-brother, Bharati Krishna. The city of Vijayanagar was once 
famous in history, but had of late years suffered a decline. T'hc Sage 
Vidyatirtha had decided to revive its greatness and had taken up his 
residence at mount Matangaparvata. Then there went to him the bro- 
thers Madhava and Sayana who had no children, to implore of the sage 
the blessing of progeny. Meanwhile arrived a-hunting there also the 
brothers Harihara and Bukka who belonged to the Kuru Vamsa, They 
had been treasurer and secretary to Raja Vira Rudra of Warrangal. 
When the Suratrana (Sultan of Delhi) defeated Rudra and took him 
cap'tive, they served as treasurers under RStja Rgiinanatha. But this 
Raja too was slain some lime later, and the two brothers were carried 
off among others by the Sultan’s troops. They were let off later and 
took up tlieir abode at Hastikona (Anegondi) on the Tungabhadra. 
Apparently after meeting Vidyatirtha they became devotees of Virupaksha 
the God at Hampi. Harihara reigned for ten years. Here follows a pious 
interpolation by a later hand to the effect that thirteen kings reigned in all^ 
and tiie duration of their reigns is given, t A prose sentence to this effect 
** The meaning is that these kings were to reign in the future ” — betrays 
the work of a later hand in regard to the time limits given of these 
kings. But the account of the rise of Vijayanagar given here is by a 
contemporary, Madhavacharya himself, surnamed Vidyaranya. It is 
borne out by and enables us to understand the references, till now 

* Notioed ia the Descriptive Catalogue of Sans. Mm. Vok XXI No. 12772. 
j* As in the Chenna Basam Puranam. 
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d^&cure, in the Miiliainmadan chronicles, the narrative of Nuui 2 and in 
inscriptions. 

1 

Harihara and Bukka had been at hrst In the service of Vira Rudra 
of WarrangaL Vira Rudra, the ‘Ladder Deo' of Baraui, was not only a 
staunch Hindu but a patron of learning. The poems and commentaries 
of Mallinatha were encouraged by this king who “ covered the poet with 
a shower of gold," as Malliiiatha’s descendant Narayana mentions in the 
recently discovered manUvSeript of Padayojana* One of his officers had 
the Telugu Milrkaudeya Puranan dedicated to him by Marana, a pupil 
of Tikkanna Soraayaji Another patronised the Bhaskara Ramayanamut 
The king himself was the patron of the Praiaparudriya. He is referred 
to in tender terms by the Jaiiia writer Appayarya who wrote his 
Jinendra kalyanabhyudaya treating of the mode of Jina worship at 
Warrangai (Ekasilanagara) in A.D. 1319. The rulers of Vijayanagar 
only improved on the example thus »ct, in their patronage of Sanskrit 
and Telugu literature. 

Rudra had been regarded as the bulwark of Hinduism ou the 
nortii to beat off the advancing waves of Islamite invasions. His 
fortress at Warrangai was regarded as impregnable, according to the 
description of Amir Khusru : “ The wall of Arangai was made of mud, 
but so strong that a spear of steel could not pierce it ; and if a ball from 
a western catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut 
which children play with. " Here Rudra stood Malik KafurJ at bay, 
and here all the fighting men of the country had assembled after laying 
waste the country around, Barani describes the mud fort as stronger 
than the inner stone fortress. But the army of Islam escaladed the 
mud fort and closely invested the stone foil. When all hope of dcfeiiCg 
was gone Rudra Deva yielded his treasures to save his religion 
(1310 A.D. )§ The fertile south lulled itself into security as Malik 
Kafur retired tlience. Rudra’s attempts to rally the forces of 
Hinduism against Islam are probably to be traced in the progress of his 
general Muppidi Nayaka through Kanchipura as far as Trichinopoly^ 
as recorded in inscriptions. But Rudra Deva's efforts to free himself 
from vassalage to the Muhammadans brought on him the wrath of the 
Delhi Sultan. Ulugh Khan invaded Warrangai in 1321, refused the. 
terms of submission offered by Rudra Deva, but had to retreat to 
De Ihi through the failure of his attempted revolt against his father 

M&dras Oriental MSS. Library No 12281. 
t These officers figure in inseriptions See Madras Ep. Rep. 1917 p. 127. 
t Elliot ; History of India, VoL III, p. 80. 

§ Barani in E lliot’s History, Vol III, P. 202. 
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When he relumed again after four months, the Raja, liis family aud 
treasures fell into his hands'*' (1321). The name of Warrangal was 
changed to Sultanpur and the Muhammadans occupied it, Harihara 
and Bukka fled from the place and took service under the Raja of Kam* 
pili, whose name Ramanatha is now supplied by Vidyaranya.t 

Ramanatha of Karapili had ‘‘ his territories situated among inacces- 
sible mountains and ** was one of the chief princes of the infidels.'' 
When Baha-ad-din Gurshasp, the first cousin of Muhammad Tughluq 
refused him allegiance and was deie ited by the Emperor’s troops, he 
fled for protection Anally to this Raja of Kampili, from his Aef at Sagar 
about 7 miles north of Sholapur in the Deccan. He had great inAuence 
in the country and, Firishta says, his rebellion assumed serious dimen- 
sions, and spread throughout the Deccan. What followed may be 
reproduced in the words of Ibn Batula: 

When Baha-ad-din made his escape to this prince, he was pursued 
by the soldiery of the Sultan of India, who surrounded the Rai’s terri- 
tories. The iiiAdel saw his danger, for his stores of grain were exhaust- 
ed, and his great fear was that the enemy would carry oft* his person by 
force ; so he said to Baha-ad-din, ‘ thou sc^st how wc are situated. 

I am resolved to die with my family, and with all who will imitate me. 
Go to (the prince of Dwarasamudra) and stay with him ; he will defend 
thee.’ He sent some one to conduct him thiihcr. Then he commanded 
a great fire to be prepared and lighted. Then he burned his furniture, 
and said to his wives and daughters, * 1 am going to die, and such of 
you as prefer it, do the same/ Then it was seen that each one of these 
women washed herself, rubbed her body with sandalwood, kissed the 
ground before the Rai of Karabila, and threw herself upon the pile. All 
perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers and chief men imitated 
them and other women also did the same. 

'' The Rai in bis turn, washed, rubbed himself with sandal, and 
took his arms, but did not put on his breast plate. Those of his men 
who resolved to die with him followed his example. They sallied forth 
to meet the troops of the Sultan and fought till every one of them fell 
dead. The town was taken, its inhabitants were made prisoners and 
carried to the Sultan, who made them all mussulmans.t " 

This is the account Ibn Batuta gives of the high sense of honour 
and hospitality of the Raja of Kampili, Nuniz gives further details. 
When tlic Sultan's troops invaded the Raja’s dominions, '' he fled for 
shelter to a fortress called Crynaraata which was by the bank of the rivfer 

t The Maya Paddhati quoted by Buchanan (Travels pp. 278-291) also has the 
name Kumara Ramanatha of Kampili. 

t Ibid p. 614. 
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and which Contained much provision and water. He look five thousand 
men with him, along wUh their property. The rest of the men, 45,000 
strong, betook themselves to another fortress. Beset on all sides by the 
Muhammadans, the Raja sent away Baha-ad-din to Dwarasamudra, and 
prepared to make an end of all his family and men. The women and 
children burnt themselves, and tlie men died fighting bravely. Only six 
old men were left, and they were nobles of the Raja's court."* Accord- 
ing to Ibn Batuta, however, there were eleven sons of the king who were 
promptly converted to Islam. It is probable that " sons of the king " is 
a mistake for “ noblemen. " Whether their number was six or eleven, 
Harihara and Bukka were among the survivors. 

The king of Kampili, who yielded his life rather than live in 
disgrace, was deified as usual after death. Nuniz says,t amongst them- 
selves they worship this king as a saint.'' This statement has been a 
puzzle till now. And so has been the identification of the fortress Cryna- 
mata where the bulk of the royal property was secured. I’hough 
Nuiiiz’s narrative is not as clear as one could wish, it leaves this 
circumstance beyond the shadow of a doubt. The king '' with their 
pioperly " took refuge in the fortress (p. 293). They gave their lives 
" to the enemy who had deprived them of all their " (p. 294), 

* They were questioned by the king concerning the treasures of the king 
of Besnaga, and such riches as were buried in ike vaults of the fortress 

were delivered up to him" (p. 295) whether die fortress in question 

was Kampili or Anegondi. 

Bearing in mind the topography of Crynamata as described by Nuniz 
and the claim of the abbots of Sringcri to be regarded as the founders of 
the prosperity of Vijayanagar, I see no objection to the identification of 
Crynamata with Siinga Matha. Sewell himself considered it possible 
that the first syllable represents the word Sri. Sringa Matha is on the 
rocky heights above the Tungabhadra. The head of the Sringeri Matha 
at the time was Vid>atiTdia according to epigraphical evidence as well 
as the traditions of the Matha. And ne.ar the Matha are a number of 
Samadhis or tombs of canonised men. In his account of Sringcri Mr. 

Narasimhachari says’ The Bharati-Ramanatha and Vidyavisweswara 

evidently represent two of the Samadhi temples situated near the Vidya 
Sankara temple; and as their period is earlier than 1386, it would be 
interesting lo know the tombs of which earlier Swamis they probably 
represent." The name Ramanatha does not figure in the guruparampara 
of the Matha or in any of the inscriptions so far known. It is likely that 
his is the temple referred to by Nuniz? If so it was put up in honour 

t S«well : Forgo, ten Empire. P. 295. 
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of the canonised RAmauatha, the last of the Rajas of Kaixipili. Epigra<« 
phical evidence would tally with this supposition. There is only one 
record of a Vira Kampili Deva at Hampi, It it found on a stone pillar 
in the pagoda of Prasanna Virupaksha on the hill Hemakuta. Prasanna 
VirQpaksha is known as Vriddha Parapapati and his shrine was probably 
older than that of Virupaksha the Pampapati. The record is dated 
in the cyclic year Saumya which would correspond to the year S. 1231 
(1309 A.D.) Perhaps the name of the canonised Ramanatha accounts 
for the Sri Ramanatha temple,* and for the signature Sri Ramanatha in 
the copperplate grant of Bhupati Odeyar.t 

All accounts agree that on the fall of Ramanatha Harihara and 
Bukka were, among others, taken prisoners by the Muhammadan 
invaders. The Rajakala Nirnaya merely says that they were protected 
and identified by the warriors who had been taken captive by the 
Sultan. (Suralrani bhatair nitaih viraih rakshana lakshitau), Nuniz 
says that the Sultan of Delhi in Council decided to restore the kingdom 
to those nearest of kin to the late Royal house, but found none such 
available, which contradicts Ibn Batuta’s story that there were eleven sons 
of the king captur^4-^ii4 c6u verted. Then they chose Harihara who 
was not related in blood to the kings, but only was tiie principal judge '' 
and minib\<er of the late king. At once the six c* 4 >tives were released 
and set at liberty, and many kindnesses and honours were done them 
and the governor raised to be king and the Ireyisurer to be governor; 
and he took from thelp oaths and pledges of their fealty as vassals; and 
they were at once desi-:>atchod and sent to tlioir laads with a large follow- 
ing to defend them frOim any one who shoiijld desire to do them an 
injury. 

This account has tilk iiv:)vv beeiV accept^ ia spite of the obvious 
difficulties in the way. None of the Muhammadan writers claims credit 
for the gift of the kingdom by iVtuhammi^ Tughluq; not even his con- 
temporary Barani who may l>e iooiked on as the literary whitewasher of 
the Tughluq's administration. Nc^r is any criticism found directed 
against the disloyalty and ingratitude of Harihara and Bukka who at 
least in later years were quite independent and adopted a distinctly anti- 
mussalmau attiiude. The apparent silence of the Muhammadan chroni- 
lers on this transaction of no mean importance ought to give one 
uriously to think. For myself, I would discover a reference to this 
matter in a misunderstood and misapplied passage in Barani. In con- 
nection with the revolt of Warrangal, Barani says: About the same 

time one of the relations of Kanya Naick whom the Sultan had sent to 

♦ E.a VI Md. 25. ^ ^ ’ 

t E.C. Xi Mm. 31, 
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KambBla apostiscd from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land of 
Kambala also was thus lost, and fell into the hands of the Hindus."* 

In regard to the wqtA* Kambala* in tliis passage, Elliot says: 
** Kampala is the name given in the print, but both MSS. read ‘ Kambala' 
making it idendical with the place mentioned directly afterwards. I have 
not been able to discover the place. The author probably took the name 
to be identical with that of Kampila in the Doab." But it is impossible 
to identify this place with that in Farukhabad. In the first place that 
was not the seat of a kingdom; secondly in the context Kambala is 
placed between Warraugal and Deogiri. I have no hesitation in identi- 
fying Kambala or Kampale with Kampili. As regards the spelling of 
the name, I may cite that adopted by Ibn Batuta for Kampili. It 
Kambila, which agrees with the reading of the MSS. as noted by Elliot.f 
And the chronology of the event tallies with this view: it was the year 
of the Delhi famine (1335-6). It is clear that Muhammad Tughluq 
left Kampili to itself and was, considering the circumstances of the time, 
in no mood to send an army to set up the brothers on the throne. 

When they were released by the Muhammadans Harihara and 
Bukka set up at Anagondi (Hasti Koiiapura) which had been included 
in Kuntaladesam for several years past. A Sanskrit inscription in 
Vijayanagar speaks of it as belonging to Kuntala VishayaJ in the 
Karnataka country. Another at Holal in the Bellary District mentions 
Nolambavadi in Kuntaladesa in 1178 A.D. Another record in the 
pagoda of Durga north of the Virupaksha temple, records a grant in 
S. 1121 by Immadi Rajamalla, Prince of Kuntaladesam. And we know 
that the Hoysala kings maintained their hold on Vijayanagar as late as 
1339 when Vira Ballala III had Vijaya Virupaksliapura as his nelevidu.§ 
(S. 1261 Bahudhanya). But soon after we find Harihara styled as 
Chatussamudradhipatill ruling his Prithvir«ajyara in Vikrama 1263 
which is evidently a mistake for Saka 1263 (A.D. 1340), 

The Hoysalas figure in inscriptions for a few years more, but their 
activities were rather in the Tamil country than in the Kannada. Hari- 
hara and Bukka were apparently on good terms with them. 'Phis rela- 
tionship is revealed in an inscription, which unfortunately has many 
lacunae, at Mudgere,^ which mentions also a Ramanathadeva, and in a 
coppyer plate grant’’'’*'' which says that " When Bukka I became king the 
prosperity of Karnata kingdom became firmly established." 

♦ BlHot, Vol. ni, pp. 245, 246. 
t Ibid p 616. 

( Madnui Ep^ Rep. No. 17 of 1889. 

§ S.C. IX Hoekote 43. 
i| Ibid Nelamangala, 19. 
f S.O. VI Md. 26. 

Madraa Bp. Rep. A2 o| 1914. 
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II 

When Harihara and Bukka were at Anegondi they paid homage to 
Vidyalirtha who was at Malanga Parvata, and he helped in the found- 
ation of the empire and of the imperial city. The evidence of Vidyaranya 
to this effect is against the popular notion as well as the tradition in the 
Sringeri Matlia and the inscriptions of the second Vijayanagar dynasty 
in the sixteenth century. But it is supported by the copper plate grants 
in existence at Sringeri, from Harihara I, Bukka I and Harihara II. 
The matter is important and deserves to be discussed in detail. 

The general belief is that Vidyaranya alias Madhava revived the 
city of Vijayanagar and established the first dynasty. Nuniz calls him 
Vydiajuna, which Sewell* considers as representing Vidyarjuna, and 
says he had bidden Harihara Deo Rao to construct the city. SewelPs 
own view is: “ We shall, however, in all probability never know whether 
this hermit, whose actual existence at the time is attested by every 
tradition regarding the origin ‘of Vijayanagar, was really the great 
Madhava or another less celebrated sage on whom by a confusion of 
ideas his name has been foisted.*" But the note of warning thus sounded 
by Sewell has been lost upon recent writers, one of whom actually places 
Vidyaranya in 1302-87 and assumes that he lived far later in the times 
of Bhupati for whom Chaundappa wrote the Prayogaralnamala, we are 
told, at the request of Vidyaranya! ** f This writer assumes that Vidya- 
ranya “ must have been a ripe scholar of great reputation at the 
beginning of the empire of Vijayanagar." His sole authority for these 
statements is a Sloka of the Devyaparadhakshamapana Stolra which he 
attributes to Vidyaranya contrary to the authority of the published texts 
and of tradition. Apart from the authorship of the sloka in question 
there is positive epigraphical evidence that not Vidyaranya but his guru 
Vidyatirtha alias Vidy a Sankara was the head of the Matha at Sringeri 
at the time of the foundation of the kingdom. Grants were made to 
Vidyatirtha by Harihara I in 1346 A.D.,t and by Bukka in 1356 A.D. 
Another record§ of Sringeri clearly mentions Vidyaranya as under the 
orders of Vidyatirtha who granted him permission to return to Bukka's 
court from Benares. The journey of Vidyaranya to Benares is also 
mentioned in the Rajakala nirnaya. Again the Bachahalli grant of 
Harihara II, recording grant of land to Sayan acharya the famous 
commentator on the Vedas, and to others, describes Bukka as the solo 
lord of the earth through the grace of Vidyatirtha muni."" This grant 

• Forg. Emp. p. 19 footnote 2. 

t S. K. Iyengar. Sourooa of Vijayanagar History, p. 3, 

JE. aVlSr. 1. 

§ Mys. Aroh. Rep. 1916. pp, 56, 57. 
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is dated Saka 129S (A.D. 1376) the year of Bukka's death.'*' Lastly* in 
a grant of A.D. 1386 which settles territory on four Vedic scholars who 
are described as pravartakas (conductors or editors) of tlie commentaries 
on the four Vedas, in the presence of Vidyaranya we find Bukka described 
"as a worshipper at the lotus feet of Vid)?atirthesa.” t 

Vidyatirtha had been dead years before the date of the last ^ant 
mentioned above, which was made to Vedic scholars apparently at* the 
close of their labours on the Bhashyas. (The Bhashyas were completed 
before, S. 1326 as seen from Harihara's prasasti at Sri Sailam.J) This 
is clear from the language of the introduction to the Bhashyas, framed 
by Sayana and dedicated to Vidyaranya. As this passage is usually 
misunderstood it may be quoted in full : 

Yasya nisvasitara vedah yo vedebhyokhilam jagat 1 
Nirraamc tamaham vande Vidyatirtha inahesvaram II 
Yat katakshena tad rupam vahat Bukkamahipatih 1 
Adisanmadhavacharyam vedarthas>a prakasane || 

Line 3 of this passage which attributes the greatness of the emperor 
Bukka to the grace of the Swami is wrongly referred to Madhavacharya 
in line 4 instead of to Vidyatirtha in line 2. The word adisat (com- 
manded) would be inconsistent with the sentiment of regard expressed 
in line 3. Further, the language of the Bachahalli grant quoted above 
clearly shows that the epithets ^ yat katakshena Uidrupam vahat * of 
Bukka refer to Vidyatirtha, the Guru of Bukka and of Vidyaranya, and 
not to Vidyaranya himself. 

This attribution to Vidyaranya of the achievement of his Guru 
Vidyatirtha, in regard to the rise of Vijayanagar, is as old as the 
16th century In inscriptions of Achyuta and Sadasiva Raya we have 
Vijayanagar styled Vidyanagar, and in one of 1538 A.D.§ Achyuta Raya 
definitely states that Vidyanagari was founded by Harihara I " in the name 
of Vidyaranya Siipada.' Here we have the source of Nuniz’s mistake, 
for he wrote in this period. But the magnetic personality of Vidyaranya 
had eclipsed the milder, if greater, glory of his guru even much earlier. 
In an inscription of Harihara II (1330 A.D.) we have a picture of both 

side by side of Vidyatirtha who " removed impurity in the minds of 

men ” and whose greatness was beyond the power of words to describe; 
and of Vidyaranya whose ravishing glances reminded one of camphor 
and incense and who was the incarnation of sweetness and of light 
(jyotih param ma7tmah€).\\ No wonder that Sringeri Gutuparampara 

♦ E. C. IV, Bdatore 46- 

t Mjs. Aroh. Rep. 1908 and 1015. 

I Madras Bp. Rep. 1915. 

§E. C.XI, CJd. 45, 

II Copper plate XV in My*. Rep. for 1916. 
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which is quite correct in respect of the date of Vidyaranya's death 
(S. 1309), and of later events, pushes the bcgiiiuing of his Pontihcate 
to as early a date as 1333 A.D., and even alters the dates of his brotlier 
Bhoganatha alias Bharatikrislma (to whom apparently the Rajakala 
nirnaya purports to bo addressed) to A.D. 1328-1380. There is clear 
epigrapluc evidence of error in both. cases. For Bhoganatha was Ihc 
composer of the Bitragunta grant* of 1356 A.D. and therein he styles 
himself the Narma Sachiva (confidential minister) of King Sangama II. 
He had certainl> not yet been ordained as a Sanyasi. As regards 
Madhava Vidyaranya he could not have succeeded Vidyatirtha at 
Sringeri until after 1356 A.D. He was the representative of Vidya- 
tirtha at Hampi. It was alter 1356 A.D., that he returned to Hampi 
from Benares, under the orders of Vidyatirtha. Soon after his return 
Bukka Ra>a “took him to Sringeri"' and granted lands “to the matha of 
Vidyaranya Sripada."" It is clear that he had now succeeded to the 
headship at Sringeri. It is probable that Bukka sent for him as his 
Guru's condition was critical tlirough lingering ailment or declining 
health. 

If the confusion of Vidyaranya with Vidyatirtha be understood 
and accounted for, it is still difficult to understand Nuniz's statement 
that the city was called after the Guru. Per contra, we have the state- 
ment of Ferishtaf that the city was named Vijayanagar after the son of 
Ball ala HI, Sri Vlra Vi jay a Virupaksha. But this may be no more 
than a conjecture of Ferishta's, as Ballala Ill's inscription of 1339 
styles the city Virupakshapura though with the adjectives Vira and Vijaya 
and not Vijayanagar or Vijayapura. And after all, the names Vira and 
Vijaya were commonly used by Rajas in the 13th and 14th centuries 
{cf. Vira and Vijaya Gaudagopala of Kanchi,J and the names of the 
Vijayanagara kings of the first dynasty). But the statement of Nuniz 
is not to be dismissed so lightly as is done by Sewell who says “ I think 
that there can be little doubt that this derivation, though often given, is 
erroneous, and that the name was * city of victory ' not * city of learn- 
ing " Vijaya not Vidya.”^ It is not enough for our purpose tliat 

Vijayanagar is actually styled Vidyanagara in records of Achyuta and 
Sadasiva Raya. We find in a copper plate grant of S. 1270 (1348 A.D.) 
that Harihara I was ruling from Vidyanagara. || The capital city is 
named Vidyanagara also in grant of Bukka Ilf and in the Sagare plates 

^ nx, 23. " 

t Brigg’* trana, Vol. I, p. 427. 

t E. I, Vol. XIII. 

§ Frog. Emp., p. 19 footnote. 

({ Mad. Ep. Eep. for 1921 A9. So alto in lilerature. Ahobala Pandit wriiei in 
the 14th oeniazy Vidyamijiaryam Hariharamipateh Sarvahh«»itjiuilT»dftyi (STeliigw 
QmmJi 
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of Harihara 11.^ It is clear that tiie city was known Ixith as a Vijaya- 
nagar and as Vidyanagar, and it is quite possible tlial the latter name 
owes its origin to Vidyatirtha the royal guru. Local tradition has it 
that Vidyatirtha had a great deal to do with Uie propagation of Srj 
Vidy§ and with the installation of the images ox Sarada, the particular 
fonn of Saraswati adopted for worship at Sringeri. Iconographically 
Sarada can be easily distinguished from Saraswati for the pasa and 
ankusa of the goddess are conspicuous by absence at Sringeri. 

ThcRajakala nirnaya agrees with Nuniz's account of the rebuilding 
of the city. " The king going one day a-huiiting, as was his wont 
to a mountain on the other side of the river of Nagundyam, where now, 

is the city of Bisnaga which at that Lime was a desert place." 

When Harihara and others returned from Delhi to Anegondi '' they found 
only the ruined basements of the hoases, and places peopled by a few 
])oor folk." Then came the building of the new city. And Nuniz 

adds "After that hemiii was dead, the king raided a very grand temple 

in honour of him and gave much revenue to it." Mr Sewellf identifies 
this with the temple of Virupakslia at Hampi, but Nuniz does not say 
that the temple was at Hampt, Nor is there any shrine at Hampi 
associated with Vidyatirtha who attained Samadhi at Sringeri and had 
the Vidyasankara shrine at Sringeri consecrated to him after 1356 A.D. 
There is no evidence of any of the gurus occupying tlie heights above 
the temple of Viiupaksha as Sewell supposes. There is only a humldc 
structure of Vidyaranya Samadhi to the back by left of the Pampapati 
temple, but its style ha^ nothing of the grandeur mentioned by Nuniz. 
It is clear that Nuniz's reference is to the Vidyasankara temple at 
Sringeri. 

We have thus far been conaideriii^ the tejliinoiiy of Vidyaranya 
himself as regards the rebuilding of the city and the ri^e of the dynasty, 
in connection with the other heads of evidence available. They all 
point to his guru Vidyatirtha or Vidyasankara as the real guide of 
Harihara and Bukka. If we identify Crynamala with Sringamalha wc 
can infer from Nuniz's account the safe custody at Sringeri of the 
treasures of the last of the kings of Kampili. It is possible that Vidya- 
lirtha handed over the royal appurtenances and other treasures to Hari- 
hara, to furnish the new capital. If so, the question is easily answered. 

" How could two brothers, flying from a captured capital and a conquered 
kingdom, suddenly establish in a new country a great city and a great 
sovereignty ? " 

Mr. Sewell was raising this question in respect of the account of 

*My«. Bp. Eep. lor i013* 

t Poxg Bmp. p. 300, 
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the rise of Vijayanagar given in the Vidyaranya Sikka a Sanskrit woik 
shown to Buchanan* while on a visit to Beidur in Mysore. I have not 
heard of this work, nor do I remember meeting with the name in any of 
the published catalogues of manuscripts anywhere. It agrees with the 
Rajakala nirnaya that the founders of Vijayanagar were guards of the 
treasury of Pratapa Rudra II at Warrangal. But it repeats the mistake 
that Vidyaranya founded the city, which might possibly be an error 
of the copyist or of Buchanan himself. In answer to Mr. Sew’eirs 
objection we have merely to note that the city and kingdom were not 
founded suddenly after the brothers left Warrangal, and that the 
brothers had probably the resources of Kainpili ready to hand. This 
theory would explain how the city of Vijayanagar was, as it were, built 
in a day. Nay, it is necessary to account for the rising of the city, for 
the testimony of Nuiiiz and of the inscriptions make it clear that Hari" 
hara I was not a great conqueror or despoiler for funds, but an old man 
who had '' abandoned the old lands, since he knew that he could not 
regain them.^^t 

And the character of Vidyatirtha as we can gather from traditions 
and from his works extant, is quite in keeping with such a supposition. 
He was known as Vidyatirtha or Bharatitirtha, denoting respectively 
his adherence to tiie worship of Sarada and his headship of the matha 
at Sringeri. But his real name Wiis Srikantha as he is styled in the 
Bitragunta grant. J In his Rudra Prasna Bhashya, wrongly attributed 
to Vidyaranya, he says be was the sishya of Paramathniaiirtha. His chief 
works are Tailtireeyakasara, Kalanirnaya wrongly attributed to Vidya- 
ranya and Panchadasiprakarana which he wrote in joint authorship with 
his pupil Vidyaranya. A great deal of confusion has been caused by 
taking Vidyatirtha, Bharatitirtha and Srikantha as different per 50 ns.§ 
It is therefore necessary to slate that in the Kalanirnaya of Bharatitirtha|l 
the opening sloka identifies the author with Vid3^atirtha {Vidyatirtham 
Bharatitirtham Ahuh) and in the Parasara Madhaviya all the three 
names occur.^i Prominence is given to Srikantha by Sayana {hridi bhaje 
Srikanthan avyahatam) , by Bhoganatha {Srikanthaseka guruh parepi 
guravah in the Ganapati Stolra) and by Vidyaranya** who calls Vidya- 
tirtha his mukhyaguru, and gives the highest place to Srikantha iti 
arranging the names. SS-yana says his guru was Srikanthanatha tt The 

* Buohanaat Malabar, Mysore and Oanara II, 110. 
t FcMcg. Emp, p 299. 
t Ep. Ind. Ill, 23. 
f Ind. Ant. for 1916, p. 3. 

(( US* in Oriental Libr. Mysore^ 
f Cp^ alfoB.C. Mulb. 11. 

•• AnubhuHprakasika, 

Arolala Peramal temple Into. E.I. HI* 118^ 
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scoffing ranark of Bhogahatlia could only mean that other gurus of the 
day were not fit to hold the candle before Srikaiitha, which would 
be a great insult to Vidyatirtha who is always referred to with sincere 
respect, if the two were different 

The Punyaslokamanjari and Jagatgururatnamalika of KSnehipura* 
have preserved traditions of the gurus of the raathas there. Vidya- 
t»rtha comes in for conspicuous mention there also, and he is said* to 
have had eight great disciples. His secular name is there given as 
Sarvajna Vislinu, son of Samgapani. Sayana Madhava the author of 
the Sarvadarsara Sangraha tells us that his guru was Sravajna Vishnu 
son of Sarangapini. Chennu Bhatta the author of the Tarkbhasha 
Vyakhya tells us that he was .a younger brother of Sarvajna, and 
the son of Sahaja Sarvaja Vishnu. Sayana quotes in his Sankara 
Darsana from Sahaja Sarvjaiia Vishnu Bhattopadhyaya. Sanskrit 
scholars who have till now discussed the subject have overlooked 
the significance of the prefix Sahaja to Sarvajna Vishnu. It evidently 
shows that he was the brother, probably a younger brother, of a 
much greater man well known in his day. There is nothing against the 
view that he was a younger brother of Vidyatirtha. Hence the con- 
fusion in the Punyaslokamanjari which was perhaps followed by Hall.f 
If so Vidyatirtha would be the son of Samgapani; and Chennu Bhatta, 
who enjoyed the patronage of Harihara II, would be a younger son of 
the younger brother of Vidyatirtha. 

The Guru was a great saint and philosopher according to all 
accounts. He had rendered selfless service to the house of Vijayanagar 
as is clear not only from inscriptions but from literary traditions of the 
age. If Ahobala Pandita was, as tradition makes him, a nephew of 
Vidyaranya, we have an almost contemporary reference in his statement 
that ill Vidyanagari Harihara I was given supreme power (Sarva^- 
hhaumatva) by the guru. The epigraphical counterpart we have in 
the inscription Ycdatorc 40 which speaks of Bukka I as ruling the 
earth which came to him at a glance of Vidyatirtha {Bhrukshepa malre 
sthiiam) . The great guru had held the fortunes of a kingdom in custody 
for Hinduism. His work was done when he laid the foundation of an 
empire which was the bulwark of Hinduism for centuries. 

HI. 

We may now proceed to examine the various legends and consider 
how far they preserve the facts of history. One has it that Vidyiranya 
'' discovered a hidden treasure'" after which he founded the city, ruled 

* died hj me in J. B. A. 8 . for 1916, 

t Index to the bibliography qi the Ji^d, Pjbiloeophical Systems, p, 8. 
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oter it himself and ** left it after his death to a kuruba family who e^b* 
Hshed tlie first regular dynasty/' The treasure which was apparently 
used in building the city may not have been hidden," but dc^mited at 
Sringeri, and Vidyaranya's guru was the builder. There is no eyidence 
of any of these abbots of Sringeri ruling there, but it is a fact that the 
kuruba or kururaba brothers founded the first dynasty. In the Rajakala’^ 
nirnaya we have the epithet Kuruvatnsa samudbhavau used of tliem* 
Kurumba is a variant of kuruba, and was probably identified by Nikitin 
with Kadamba, when he speaks of the Hindu Sultan Kadam residing at 
Vijayanagar.* We have already seen that Bukka and Harihara may 
have been friends and feudatories of the Hoysals Ballalas in the last few 
years before the Ballala dynasty disappears from history. There camiot 
be any truth in the 'Cgend that they were despatched against the Hoysalas 
by Malik Kafur,t for there is no trace of any hostile relationship between 
them and the Hoysalas. The truth is in the variant of this same version 
which relates their flight from Warrangal to Anegondi or rather Kam- 
pili. 

Lastly wc have the legend mentioned by Couto that Bukka was a 
shepherd who had been obscure but won his way to power by serving a 
saint. He repelled an invasion of the Delhi Sultan, founded Vijayana- 
gar, and brought under his sway his five neighbours, Canara, Taligas 
(Telugus?), Canguivarao, Negapatao and the Badagas. This is remi- 
niscent apparently of the conquests of Kanchipura, Negapatam and the 
Tamil country generally. But the date 1220 given by Couto must be 
examined separately. Meantime, there seems to have been a tradition 
that the founders of Vijayanagar were of the shepherd class. It is re- 
tained in the name Yadava of the first dynasty. It is echoed in an 18lh 
century Sanskrit work, the Ananda Vi jay a ChampuX of Srinivasa Kavi, 
which deals with Ananda Ranga Pillai, the famous dubosh of Dupleix 
but gives a summary of the earlier history of South India. It attributes 
the origin of Vijayanagar to a G5pa named Vijaya Nandana who was 
the son of Govinda who had come to live at Ayanapura. This Ayana* 
pura we can identify with Anagondi as we are told later on in the work 
that the last scions of Vijayanagar took their abode there after quitting 
Chandragiri. The story is that one branch of the Yadavas were there, 
Vijaya, son of Govinda was tending cows and playing with his Gopa 
fellows, when tlie sage Vidyaranya contemporary of Vedanta Desika dis- 
covered marks of greatness in him and set him up at Vijayanagar. If 
we identify Vijaya of this story with Harihara, wc get a new name 

* Major: India in the 15th century, page 29. Dr. Oppert also comsders Kuru- 
bas and Kadambus ethnieali j the same. 

tForg. Bmp. p. 21. 
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Goviiida for Saugama. But the story was probably concocted in later 
times to account for the name Yadava. It contains thus much of truth, 
at any rate, that the Kuruba brothers claimed to be branches of the Yada- 
vas. This we know to be a fact not only because the kurumbas are classed 
as cowherds in ancient Tamil Literature, but because there was marriage 
relationship lietween the first dynasty and the Saluvas who usurped the 
throne in later times. A sister of Devaraya IT, Hariina was married to 
Saluva Tippa and had by him a son Tippa Gopa. In a copper plate 
grant* of Narasimha secured by [me the Saluva ruler traces his descent 
from the moon, through Dushyaiita and Yudhisiithira. 

IV. 

It now remains to consider the chronology of the events connected 
with the foundation of Vijayanagar. The narrative of Nuniz begins 
with the year 1230 which Sewell considers obviously a mistake for 13 30. 
Couto begins his account with 1220, but his narrative is, as Sewell re- 
marks, a mixture of several stories. But the chronology and the account 
of Nuniz do not stand corrected mercl> by the alteration of the initial 
date, for he says that the Raja of Kampili had been at war with Delhi 
for twelve years and that the Muhammadan army stayed in the fortress 
another two years before the revolt of the Hindus and the restoration of 
the kingdom. Further, there is in Nuniz’s account an expedition to Gu- 
jarat undertaken by the Sultan of Delhi before that to the Deccan, where- 
as wc know that Muhammad Tughluq proceeded against Gujarat only by 
1347. Sewell considers Gujarat a mistake for the Deccan as he believes 
it to be conclusively established that this account can refer only to Mu- 
hammad Tughluq 

It appears, however, that Nuniz in his account of the Muhammadan 
invasions of the Daccaii is confusing the events of tiie reigns of Ala -ad- 
din Khalji and Tughluq Muhammad ( ' Togas Mamede '), and that the 
dates given by him and Couto ought to be referred to the Saka era, riot 
to the Christian Era. The conquest of the Deccan was begun in the 
Khalji's reign in the year Saka 1230, and it was preceded by the con- 
quest of Gujarat which began in Saka 1220. Nuuiz's statement that the 
war with Gujarat took many years and just preceded ihe Deccan cam- 
paigns, is quite in accordance with Muhammadan chronicles. According 
to Wassaf, the conquest of Gujarat was begun in A. H. 698 (A.D. 1298) 
and it tookjhe Sultan nine years, lasting on to A, H. 707 (1307 A.D.).t 
The conquest of Telingana came two years later in A. H. 709 ( a.d. 1930) ; 

*Iii the Magotakara grant of Narasimha^ dated 1414 Sak% to be publiahed by 
me in Bp, Ind. 

t Elliot Volume HI, p. 44. 
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Thus the opening paragraph in the chronicle of Nuniz applies to Ala-ad- 
din Khalji, not to Muhammad Tughluq. 

Nuniz's confusion of the two kings and attribution to the one of the 
deeds of the other appears in the historical note entered by him at tlie 
end of Chapter XX. He says of the Tughluq that, covetous of the con- 
quest of Ceylon, he crossed over there, having made a causeway by 
throwing stones and earth into the sea. The latter circumstance reminds 
one of the story of the Ramayana, but we must remember that Ala-ad-din 
had it in his head to imitate the (onquests of Alexander the Great, and 
well might he in this instance have aimed at being regarded as the Rama 
of the age. Whatever the truth in regard to this incident, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the conquest of Ce}1on was in his scheme. Amir Kliusru 
records in his Ashika that after the conquest of Tilangi (Telingana) 
the army proceeded to Ma'bar that it ' it might take the shores of the sea 
as far as Lanka.*'"^ Lastly, Nuniz names the Sultan's general ' Meliquy 
niby ’ and * Mileque neby * which certainly puts one in mind of Malik 
nabu Kafur whom Nuniz calls a moor and Wassaf ' a very Saturn. 't It 
will be shown in the sequel how the chronology of Nuniz is not faulty 
but for this confusion. 

The first date of moment for us in connection with the career of 
the founders Vijayanagar is that of the sack of Warrangal. Barani 
gives the date A. H. 621 (A.D. 1321) for this event, and there is no reason 
to doubt it. Harihara and Bukka might possibly have been in the 
service of Warrangal for some years and witnessed the invasions of 1309, 
13 IS and 1321 before the final fall of Rudra in the second invasion of 
Muhammed Tughluq in 1321, for Nuniz notes that they were already 
old men in 1336, a statement which we can accept in the case of Harihara 
at any rate. 

The second date of importance is that of tlie fall of Kampili in 
connection with Gurshasp’s rebellion. The chronology of Muhammed 
Tughluq's reign was involved in confusion, but it has been cleared just 
now by tlie labours of Sir W. HaigJ who has gone minutely into the 
evidence. He accepts the evidence of Badaoni and places the rebellion 
and its suppression alike in 1327 (A.H. 727). But Badaoni's statement 
that the rebellion occurred at Delhi must be taken to refer only to the 
beginning of ths revolt when Gurshasp refused to swear fealty to 
Muhammad at Delhi. Both the circumstances narrated in connection 
with the rebellion and the evidence of Ibn Batuta militate against the 
placing of Gurshasp's death in the same year. For Ibn Batuta places 

• Ibid, 660. — — 

tlbid, p. 60. 
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the event not only after the transfer of the capital to Devagiri which 
Sir W. Haig places in 1327 but after the compulsory evacuation of Delhi 
and the removal of the population en masse to Devagiri, which he places 
two years later (1329 A.D.) Farther, we are told that the rebellion of 
Kishlu Khan was the result of the Sultan's displeasure at his having 
buried the remains of Gurshasp, and that Ibn Baluta* had arrived at 
Multan, in 1334 when he saw the severed head of Kishlu Khan. In these 
circumstances, the death of Gurshasp could hardly have taken place 
before 1333, and the death of the Raja of Kainpili just preceded it. 
In the uncertain chronology of the reign we cannot afford to neglect the 
evidence of Ibu Batuta who was an eye witness, and we must prefer it 
to that of Badaoni who lived and wrote in the third century after the 
event in question, even if we understand Badaoni as imi)lying that the 
rebellion and death of Gurshasp took place in 1327. We may add that 
as accepted by Sir W. Haig himself, Ibn Batuta is ^more independent 
and reliable as a chronicler, even on matters of date, than either Firishta 
or Badaoni. 

The chronicle of Nuniz informs us that after staying at ' Bisnaga ' 
two years, having already for twelve waged war on the kingdom, the 
Sultan of Delhi left the place on getting news of rebellions elsewhere. 
At once there was a revolt of the Hindus, and the Sultan released 
Harihara, Bukka and the rest. The reference is evidently to Muhammad 
Toghluq's leaving Telingana in 1336. Meantime rumours had reached 
Daulatabad that he had died of the pestilence of that year, on which his 
faithful amir Hushang rebelled and took refuge with a hospitable 
Hindu chieftain in the Western Ghats. Muhammad reached Daulatabad 
and remained there till July 1337. The revolt of Kampili and the 
release of the brothers must likewise have happened when the Sultan 
was at DaulatabM. This would fall in A.D. 1337, the traditional 
datef of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 


Tabular Statb^ient to iLLUstRAtE the Rise or VijayAnacar. 

Muhammad Ibn Tughkiq's invasion of Gujarati 
War off and on ' for years ' (Nuniz). 

The conquest of Gujarat completed. 

Dcccan campaigns of Ala-ad-din Khalji who 
projects an invasion of Ceylon. 

♦ SUiofc Ibid p. <116. 

t £.G. in the Chenna Basava Furanam ^ and the Raya Paddhati he eii 
Astronomioal data are given for Saka 1358 Dhatrh neat page). 
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A. D. 1334-36 
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A. D. 1337 
A. D. 1337 
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Invasions of Warraugal by the Muhainm^ans 

. . Harihara and Bukka as minister and treasurer 
at Warrangal. 

. . Sack of Warrangal, Rudra II captured. 
Harihara and Bukka flee to Kampili. 

. . Disaffection of Gurshasp. 

• . Muhammad Tughluq pursues Gurshasp into 
Kampili. 

. . Jauliar at Kampili. 

. . Gurshasp flees to Dwarasamudra but is surren- 
dered and butchered. 

12 years of war (Nuuiz), i.e., after the sack of 
Warrangal in 1321, for Muhammad Tuglduq 
in South India. 

. , Kampili under the Muhammadans. 

.. Ibii Batuta at Multan, eye witness of the 
execution of Kishlu Khan for having given 
Gurahasp a burial. 

. . Pestilence at Warrangal. Rumoured death of 
Muhammad Tughluq. Famine in Delhi and 
in the Deccan. Rebellions at Daulathabad, 
at Jhansi and in Lahore. 

. . Revolt of Kampili. Release of Harihara and 
Bukka. They set up at Anegondi. 

. . They meet Vidyatirthra at Matanga Parvata in 
Hampi. Rebuilding of Vijayanagar. 

. , Mahammad at Delhi. Severe famine. 

. . May 7th Coronation of Harihara I * the year 
Dhatri Saka 1258 Vaisakha Sukla 7 Wednes- 
day Maglia Nakshatra, Simlia Lagna.' Data 
correspond to Dhatri S. 1258 expired i.e,, 
Isvara Saka 1259 current the 12th day of 
Vaislddia, Wednesday. Magha commenced 
at *36 of that day, and Saptami was current 
till *75 of the day. Midday of that day is 
particularly auspicious for an Abhisheka 
or Coronation, as it is the time of Gangot- 
patti, the birth of the Ganges i.e., the descent 
of the river from Mt. Kailas according to ibe 
Puranic story. 

Failure of Muhammad^s expedition to the 
Himalayas. 
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• . Rebellion of Malik Fakhar-ad-din Silahdar aad 
of Ain-ul-niulk ; rebellions in Bengal^ Gul- 
barga, and Bidar. 

First known inscription of Harihara I, king of 

Vijay^uagar. The data given Vikrama 

Cliaitra Sukla 1 Guruvara are regarded by 

Kiclhora as irregular * because they cannot l>e 
referred to any day in Vikrama. But these 
data are correct if applied to the cyclic year 
Praiuadhiu and refer to the Telugu New year's 
day March 11, 1339, Thursday. 

Death of Harihara. Cyclic year Tarana, Bhadra- 
pada Bahula 10, Somavara. Rice refers this 
inscription to Harihara II. Kielhorn remarks 
that the data is irregular for botli Harihara I 
and Harihara II, Saka 1266 and 1326. But 
the data correspond exactly to Saka 1266 
expired, t.e., to 1267 current Parthiva, Adhika 
Bhadrapada. The date is 22 August 1345, 
Monday. Dasami began at noon that day* 
Bukka's accession the same year is indicated 
by the grant to Nachana SomaJ of Saka 1266 
Tarana and by the difficulty of referring the 
year Tarana to Bukka 11. § (It would thus 
appear that Sringeri No. I of 1346 A.D. was 
engraved a few months later than Harihara's 
actual visit to Sringeri.) 

S. V. Venkatesvara Ayyar. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Teaching of English in India. H. Wyatt, i.e.s. Oxford University 

Press, pp. 171. 

The problem of English is still with us and Indians approach it in 
a variety of moods. There are tiiose who would banish it altogether — 
nursed on the pure milk of patriotism. Others, wiser (as they think), 
would confine the evil thing within narrow limits, and enthuse on the 

vernacular medium and the vernacular glory (potential); and are in 

hot haste to experiment on the rather sound principle of doing to-day 

w^hat could perhaps be done only tomorrow. Some there are, still left, 

— ^left behind ? mildly regretting any lessening of the influence and 

spread of one of the finest of languages and literatures, and still hop- 
ing that better and wiser counsels will ultimately prevail and that India 
will settle down, free, and friendly, to a closer union with England and 
English. So we feel, every one in his own way : but the fact remains, 
that we still want English, good English, and do not always get it. 

The problem, no doubt, is one for Indians to solve for themselves, 
but we may still learn from an Englishman, specially, if he happens to 
be, as Mr. Wyatt is, absolutely free from any racial or national bias, 
rather sympathetic to Indian needs and aspirations than otherwise, and 
an educational expert, and principal of a tra ining college. He has read 
widely in the literature of the subject and strives to avoid the extremes of 
the methods of bygone days, with grammar, paraphrase, translation' 
general exercises and readers and the more recent principles, fads and 
fallacies of the so-called Direct Method and Pictures and Composition, 
Intensive study and miscellaneous cursory reading. He discriminates, 
picking out whatever is economic, practical, efficient in either school of 
teaching, the only real Direct Method, as he calls it, driving straight to 
the goal, with the least waste of time or effort or interest. The book is 
addressed to University Professors, Directors of Public Instruction, 
Head Masters or Teachers of English in High and Elementary Schools, 
and the Indian public, in general, interested in education. Witliout follow^ 
pig the writer into all his details and suggestions, his strictures on exa- 
minations, and specimen question papers, new style, and hints on how 
to cure stammering (in an appendix)_for an educational treatise by a 
specialist sliould be exhaustive and leave nothing to be pointed out by 

the reviewer ^tlie reviewer has no hesitation ia recoi^eiding this book 

23d 
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to English teachers, for they will find in it a great deal with which they 
will be in hearty agreement and not a little to stimulate fresh thinking 
and experimenting. For, whatever the shortc(Hnings of examinations and 
schemes of study and students, no earnest teacher of English, who believes 
in English, can be satisfied with the results he is at present obtaining by 
his teaching. 

Mr, Wyatt warns us against pitching the standard too high and 

sets before the high school teacher a modest but clear aim. It is 

to send forth the pupil at the end of his school course able to dispense 
with the teacher's aid in conversing, speaking, understanding, reading 
and writing enough English to serve him in his ordinary social inter - 

course and in the college lecture room. " In another place, he adds 

and trained in consulting books of reference on school subjects. " He 
is not very keen on ** ability to make a speech of oratorical or literary 
flavour before an audience. " 

His main principles and methods and demands for reform are 
set forth in accordance with this aim. The English teacher 
in the early stages is never to neglect the vernacular. (We are 
glad to notice that he thinks that a resort to the vernacular, need 
not in itself be a fall from grace.) If the vernacular teacher 
were really better qualified than he is, he could be trusted to teach 
much of the arts and laws of the language, which after all are 
common for all languages ; but this work has now to be undertaken 
by the English teacher, who must have a good knowledge of the vernacu- 
lar and co-ordinate wlicrever possible the two linguistic studies Stress 

is laid on the oral method, the pupil and not the teacher doing most of 
the speaking in the class and Readers and Composition being kept for 
reference and practice. In this connection, Indian writers and Text-Book 
Committees are exhorted to provide suitable text-books for the young pu- 
pils: related to Indian life, commanding Indian interest, and in colloquial 

modern Eiiglish; either specially written or adapted from English 

books. The pupil must feel that the English he is learning is useful to 
him, that it is worth wldle to leam — A better class of trained teachers 
should be forthcoming : who will not lecture on high literature in grand 
book style, but have more command over the languageof daily conversa- 
ticMi, correspondence, and the press. ‘ What the University student acquires 
is English at once bookish and bare. What the teacher of English re- 
quires is tlie Englisli of speech in its simplest and most useful varie- 
ties" Attention should be paid to accent and the tone of sentences, the 

latter specially, though " to spend a great deal of time in an endeavour to 
secure perfect accuracy is not worth while." Indians need not pretend 
to speak quite like Englishrocn, ape it, that is. 
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On cmc point ihe writer is &nn: insisting again and again that 
literature and language should be kept distinct. In die early or even 
fcigh school stage, he is convinced that, ** with the majority of pupils, 
schools and teachers, to attempt to teach literature would be waste o! 

time " ^especially, teaching English poetry. His views cc»iie out most 

strongly in the following passage : '' We are teacliing the pupil in the 
name of English, two (or more) languages at the same time, the col- 
loquial ^the language of daily use and a literary language, or more dian 

one literary language,'' if the authors chosen are from different periods. 
"'The only true economy is to teach one language thoroughly, and tliat 
must be the language needed in practical life. To aim at literature is 
to miss the way to language. To aim at language is to pave the way 
lo literature. These two sentences should be learnt by heart by every 
teacher of English in Indian high schools. Familiarise the pupii witli 
familiar English all along, and you kill two birds with one stone. Aim 
two stones at the two birds separately and you run a risk of missing 
both." 

If some literature and literary appreciation are desired, as perhaps 
they are desirable, well, the special approach to literature should be 
made through the vernacular or not at all." (One notes again the 
implied emphasis on better vernacular teachers and one may add the best 
vernacular, really interesting and vital vernacular, literature being avail- 
able in well-chosen anthologies and selections. ) The teaching of litera- 
ture, to be of value to the pupil, means the introduction of the pupil to 
the best in thought and expression in tiie language, his appreciation of the 
nobility and beauty of what he reads, and the cultivation of the power of 
appreciation to a higher degree. Teachers or would-be teachers who 
do not ' appreciate English literature ' themselves, who are not keenly 
conscious, that is to say, of delight in the beauty and satisfaction in the 
truth of anything that they have read or listencxi to in English, should 
make no attempt to teach literature to their pupils, but should limit 
tliemselves sternly lo the teaching of language, because they may be 
quite certain tliat pupils will gain nothing by receiving from their 
teacher what he has not to give, and will be merely mocked by a pre- 
tence." So, even when the teadier has well chosen literature for high 
school pupils, he is cautioned not to teach poems which he does not him- 
self appreciate, or which the pupils at that stage cannot appreciate; and 
also, never to confuse the learning of minutiale of language or mere 
explanations of meanings or of literary or historical allusions, or a 
grammatical treatment of a passage, or a learning of the subject matter . 
with the teaching of literature." 

(kK)d sentences and well pronounced, as says, heavenly 
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Portia j and as Nerissa adds, they would be better, if well followed. 
And they, can be followed only when literature is not the staple in the 
high school, the ri^t literature is chosen, and the real lover of English 
literature stands up to interpret, and not “ lecture.” 

B, M. S. 

♦ ♦ # ♦ * 

Shakespeare : the Man and his Stage, Lainborn and Harrison. The 

World’s Manuals. Oxford University Press, pp. 128. 

Books on Shakespeare arc legion, and still they come. The latest 
is one of the World's Manuals scries, designed not only to give the 
special student some idea of the landmarks which will guide him, but 
also to provide for the general reader who welcomes authoritative and 
scholarly work, presented in terms of human interest and in a simple 
style and moderate compass." Of such aim and writing, the present 
book is an admirable example. Within 128 pages of lucid phrasing are 
compressed the very pith of Shakespearean scholarship with regard to 
the life, the personality, the environment and the theatrical achievement 
of the world's gi-eat dramatist. 

The outstanding merit of the volume is its sense of fact. There is 
nothing here of the vague surmises and fanciful castlc-building which 
obscure the known facts about Shakespeare in the bigger biographies. 
The main points are always supported by carefully selected but fairly 
representative evidence in the shape of quotations and documents, so that 
the contemporaries themselves seem to be constucting Shakespeare before 

our eyes. A more direct appeal to the eye is made by the illustrations 

quite a number of them for the size; — portraits and busts of Shakespeare, 
his house and raonument,''his patrons. Queen Elizabeth and Southampton, 
his fellow- actors. Burbage and Tarltoii, his Globe Theatre, the city of 
London and its playhouses, costumes of the age, the title pages of books, 
and facsimile of Shakespear's writing and a specimen page of the First 
Folio. Thus we have as in a mirror the very form and pressure of the 
age in which the poet lived and moved and had his being. 

We hope the undergraduate will be attracted by some indication of 
the contents. The book is in four sections. First, the career, the rela- 
tion to contemporary writers, the probable personal sorrows and dis- 
appointments and the general admiration for the man — ^gentle, sweet, 
honest — even more than for the works. Next, a vivid account, extracts 
telling the story, of the spirit and outlook of the age, the manners and 
customs, the fashions and the tastes, all the brustle and stir of events and 
personalities, voyages and discoveries in unknown lands and literatures, 
the culmination of it all in the Renaissance and the Reformation^ 
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** ¥ot this London of mingled barbarism and culture, refinement and 
brutality, pagan learning and superstitious ignorance, for this unquiet 
mixture of races, classes and dialects, the plays of Shakespeare were 
written and staged/" Follows the history of the companies of players, 
the managers and the money they made, the fate of manuscripts of plays 
and the structure and the influence of the theatre, the players and the 
playwrights and their emulations and quarrels. The book closes with the 
history of Shakespeare’s plays till they became the living monument of 
the First Folio. No aesthetic criticism is attempted, but their dates and 
their sources of inspiration for style, verse, material and form are 
briefly touched upon. 

The beginner in Shakespeare cannot have a better book to stait 
with. It is, indeed, plenty of riches in little room. 

B. M. S. 

* ♦ ♦ ★ s|c 

Hypnotism and Suggestion. By Louis Satow, London : George Allen 

and Unwin, Ltd. 10-6 net. 

Some books are written with the definite object of advancing 
knowledge, while some arc written merely to popularise what is already 
known. The book under review entirely belongs to the latter class. 
It is written in a very fresh and vigorous style, and gives a most 
interesting survey of hypnotism from the earliest times to our own day, 
when the theories of Mons. Coue have caused a popular furore which is 
rarely the reward of psychologists. The author completely accepts the 
view that hypnotism is at bottom only suggestion, and very vividly 
brings out the importance of suggestion in all departments of human 
life. Not the least interesting phase of the book is its positivistic bias, 
and an open antipathy to metaphysics and religion. He is one of those 
who would relentlessly reduce the influence and the miracles of prophets 
to phenomena of mere suggestiveness. In this sense the book is one of 
the most iconoclastic we have come across and is bound to court the 
resentment of religious-minded people. The language too is often an 
echo of Nietzsche himself. On the other hand the book is most 
healthy in exposing the pretensions of the press and the sham logic of 
militarism whether it be in France or Germany. In tlie final diaptcr : 
" The Outlook tlie author boldly writes : It is, to be sure, a dificult 
task to free mankind from superstition, ignorance and intellectual servi- 
lity. But there is one excellent method : the complete and final 
renunciation of all belief in another world, and the training of mankind, 
from youth upwards, in an atmosphere of free, unprejudiced, critical, 
s<;ieutific thought,” This is a sentence typical of the book* It is 
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highly contentious, but it bears the mark ox sincerity. If he seeks to 
destroy some of the most cherished beliefs of mankind, he does so witii a 
logic tliat is unanswerable on its own ground. The reality of religion 
and religious experience can never be impressed on those who have 
never felt the religious impulse. Louis Satow is certainly one of these 
people. To argue for or against him is equally easy,* for the difference 
in outlook is at bottom temperamental and thus gives rise to an endless 
controversy. Without venturing to be dogmatic in either way, we 
can confidently recommend the book to all those, who relish independ- 
ence of thought and an equally iudepeudent avowal of it. 

A. R. W. 

Hi He 

A History of Hindu Political Theories pp xi + 296. By U. Ghoshal, 

M.A., Ph.D., Oxford University Press, 1923. 

The book is divided into seven chapters together with an introduc- 
tion covering the first 23 pages. In the first chapter the author gives us 
a brief description of the social and political institutions of the early 
Hindus, as depicted in the Vedas and the Brahraaiias. Referring to the 
division of the early Hindus into four classes, the author says that lhc 3 r 
had ail the essential elements of the caste system of later times.” But 
there is no evidence to prove that they had the chief characteristics of 
castes. Division of human society into classes, such as priests, warriors, 
traders, and labourers, is quite natural and the Hindu society of the 
Vedic period was no exception to this natural order. So long as 
classes retain the freedom of intermingling with each other by lies 
of connubium and commensalis, they will remain as classes. But 
when once this freedom is lost, the transformation of classes into castes 
becomes irresistible. Unlike the ancient Greeks and the Iranians who 
retained the freedom of interdining and intermarrying with each otlier 
among the four professional classes into which they were also divided, the 
Hindus for some reason or other abandoned the privilege of communal 
intercourse and became entrenched into exclusive 'rigid castes. That the 
Hindus of the Vedic and Brahmanic periods were interdiniiig and inter- 
marrying with each other among their four professional classes, is clearly 
gtated in all the Sutras and Smritis. Hence there is no reason to acqui- 
esce in the author's view that caste-system was prevalent in Vedic 
India. 

Speaking of the divine right of kings, the autlior cites some Vedic 
and Brahmanic passages in which kings were identified with gods such 
as Indra, Mitra, Varuna and others and infers from it that the Vedic 
kings like tlieir successors in medieeval India were invested with divine 
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right mA power over their subjects. It is true that in the Smritis of 
Manu, Yagiiyavalkya, and others, kings were not merely identtied with 
gods but also were spoken of as having their IxKiies composed of the 
elements of the bodies of the regents of the eight quarters of tlie world* 
But nowhere in tlie Vedas such special birth seems to have beai ascrib- 
ed to kings. It is hot merel> anointed kings that were so identified, but 
also all sacrificers whether Brahmans or Vaisyas. Hence from the 
mere flattering identification of kings with gods it does not follow that 
the kings of the Vedic period were really regarded as divine persons. 
Moreover Vedie gods are mere personifications of natural phenomena 
and are not such omiiipoteiit and omniscient beings as the Puranic 
Trinity. Vedic Vishnu is quite different from Puranic Vishnu. Wliile 
Vedic Vishnu signifies merely the sun, Puranic Vishnu means an 
omnipotent and omniscient god pervading and controlling the whole 
universe. Hence the Vedic identification of kings with gods cannot be 
taken to mean more than mere personal sanctity. 

Whatever might be the nature oi the power which Vedic kings 
exercised over their subjects, the passage quoted by the author from the 
Saiapalha Brahmana (V, 4, 4, 5) as implying certain limitations to the 
enormous power wielded by Vedic kings cannot be taken to mean any 
constitutional check. There are, however, many passages in the Vedas 
referring lo frequent expulsions and restorations of tyrannical kings* 
It can be safely inferred from those passages th at there was no constitu- 
tional or legal restraint either on the king’s power or on the fury of the 
people. 

From the primitive monarcliy consisting of a king, his indispensable 
priest to employ charms and spells against all kinds of calamities, and 
seven or eleven officers whose respective functions are not clearly known, 
the aulhoi passes on to the 2nd chapter treating of social and political 
laws and of the developm:5nt of polity. What is spoken of here as law 
is Dharma which means many things. In the Veda it means sacrifices; 
in the Sutras and Smritis it signifies not merely communal religious and 
social customs, but alscJ orders issued by kings. It is not clearly known 
whether or not ancient kings enacted laws. This much, however, is certain 
that they sometimes issued orders either on their own responsibility or 
after consultation with their ministers enjoining the observance of 
certain customs and prohibiting others. 

It is also certain that apart from enforcing the observance of estab- 
lished usage and customs, the special orders or edicts issued by the kings 
were all based upon caste or religious customs. Tliis has been clearly 
pointed out by the author and supported by lengthy quotations from the 
Mahabha|:ata. 
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The development of the monarchical form of government as con- 
trasted with the republican form of government favoured by the Bud- 
dhists is fully traced in the light of Kauliliya's Arthasaslra in the 
succeeding chapters. The author has clearly pointed out how the 
application of the law of the expedient in preference to moral or consti- 
tutional law to settle international or iiiter-stalal affairs is the special 
feature of ancient Indian polity. 

In the fifth and succeeding chapters the author proceeds to point 
out the beginning of the decline in the growth of new political ideas. 
Neither in the Smriti literature nor in the Nitisaras^ such as the Kaman- 
daka and Sukra Nitisaras there is to be seen any new political thought. 
They are all full of repetitions of old sayings found in the Arthasastra. 

The book is on the whole a good summary of what has been said on 
the political institutions of the Hindus and affords an interesting and 
instructive reading. 

R. S. 

UK >i( >|c « 

Junior Geomeiry for Colleges. By G. A. Sriuivasan, m.a., l.t., and 

C. Krishiiamachari, m.a. (Longman Green &: Co.) 

This book serves a much-needed want of a suitable text-book for the 
Mysore University Entrance and First Year Certificate Examinations, 
as well as for the Intermediate Examination of the Madras* University. 
The book that is usually adopted is “A School Geometry by Hall and 
Stevens. This is, however, Cjuitc insufficient for the needs of the First 
Year Certificate Examination students, and at certain [daces the treat- 
ment lacks in rigour, as for exanii)le, in the i)roofs of Ceva's and 
Menelaus^s theorems. I'hc present book is free from all sucli deficien- 
cies, and the treatment is simple, lucid and at the same lime perfectly 
rigorous. The sections on loci, construction of circles, and Maxima 
and Minima, are specially useful. The Appendix on “ Rational and 
Irrational Numbers is written with exquisite clearness, and may be 
usefully consulted by the advanced students. There is no doulit that 
the book will be w’elcome to the students for whom it is intended. 

C. N. S. 

* ♦ Jk ♦ ♦ 

Studies in Tasawwuf. By Khan Sahib Kliaja Kiian, Madras. 

The author of '' Studies in Tasawwuf*' seeks to embrace within the 
Compass of a small volume all necessary information on the Islamic 
niysticism. He discusses a number of subjects, commencing with 
‘ Esoteric Narratives " a useful chapter..-Jfor such as wish to know Sufism 

U. 
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as thought and given out by half mystic and half orthodox Muslims, 
The second chapter on Philosophic Schools of Islamic thought, deserves 
much attention. Among philosophers mentioned are (1) Ibiiul-Arabi, 
who is also called Shaik-e-Kabir, the greatest Islamic mystic. Ibnul- 
Arabi made Sufism a mystic philosophy, (2) Imam Ghazzali, who 
brought Sufic teaching into alliance with the orthodox Islam. Thus, 
the school of Sufism is divided into two chief divisions: the first, mystic 
philosophy taught by Ibnul-Arabi, Abu-Ali-Sina, Ibnul-Rushd and 
others, and secondly mystic religion organized and explained by Imam 
Ghazzali, Jami, a system which is followed up-to-date by the majority 
of Sufi Mursheds both in Persia and India. In this school (i.e., 
mystic religion) Sufis show (1) that the germ of their thought has been 
taken from the Koran, and interpreted in a way of which a typical speci- 
men can be found in Studies in Tasawwuf, but such interpretations 
are possible also in coanection with the Bible or Avesta. In fact in my 
humble opinion, the full grown tree of mysticism in Persia about the 
14th century was already a tender plant long before the Islamic conquest. 
Burzuya, the well-l:jiown physician and philosopher, who made a tour 
in India, and by order of Anoshirwan, the Sasanian king, translated 
Panchatantra from Sanskrit into Phalavi, in his introduction says 
The more I rellccted upon the world and its joys, the deeper grew my 
aversion towards them. Then I made up my mind entirely to devote 
myself to the life of the Blessed. For I saw that Asceticism is a garden, 
the hedge of which keeps off at a distance eternal evils, and the door 
through which man attains to everlasting felicity, and I found that a 
Divine tranquility comes over the ascetic when he is absorbed in medita- 
tion; for he is still contented, unambitious, satisfied, free from cares, 
has . renounced tiie world, has escaped from evils, is devoid of 
greed, is pure, independent, protected against sorrow, above jealousy, 
manifests pure love, has abandoned all that is transitory, has acquired 
perfect understanding, has seen the recompense of the next world, is 
secure against remorse, fears no man, does no harm, and remains 
himself unmolested.’" 

Abu-Ali-Sina (a Persian of Hamadan) wrongly mentioned by the 
author ‘ of Spain ” was the greatest Persian philosopher of his time, 
concerning whom, Col. Sykes in his History of Persia says, Abu-Ali- 
Sina, by carrying on, and developing the science of Hippocrates and 
Galen, and the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, exercised an influence 
on the best brains of both the East and the West, not only during his 
life time, but for many generations after his death. His books were 
translated into Latin, and remained a standard work of Europe from the 
I2th to the 16th century.” By this, my object is to show that Sufism 
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is not only a mystic • religion, extracted from Islami doctrine, but a 
mixture of already existing thoughts prevalent in Persia and other 
countries conquered by Islam, combined with the Islamic, Vedantic and 
Buddliist teaching. For instance, our author says (page 21) ‘"When 
Jalali (majestic) attributes appear, all manifestations recede into no- 
thingness, and when Tamali (beautiful) attributes are in evidence, the 
beautiful world comes into being.’" Something like this is found in the 
philosophy of Zoroaster, who asserted that good and evil are the primary 
manifestations of the Deity (Yazdan). They were called Hormuzd 
and Ahrimau.” In the same manner we can interpret the name, Vishnu 
and Siva. 

In the chapter: “ Insamul-ul-Karair’ the author writes that the 
word Insan (man) is variously derived — some say the word comes 
from Ayn-San, i.e., like eye, or man is the eye with which God beholds 
Sipat and Asma in limitation.” Insan is an Arabic word, and its 
origin should be searched in some older Arabic or Semitic dialect. The 
above division of the word, is very peculiar, the first half being Arabic 
(Ayn) and the second Persian (San). 

The “ physical aspects ” or the manifestation of the Namc-az-zaher, 
etc., as explained by our author, can be well compared with the Hindu idea 
of Purusha, The technical terms are very well explained, and though 
I must confess that the author has paid more attention to the religious 
side and less to philosophy, and much less to the historical rise, and 
development of Sufism, on the whole I commend the book to the students 
who wish to understand the outline of Sufism and follow works of 
Moulaiia Rum, Hafiz, Jarai and in general Persian and Urdu poetry. 
The author has tried to place before a student of Islamic Sufism all 
necessary information and he should be congratulated on his achievement. 

M. A. S. 

41 ^ 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba, By James Morier. Edited by C. W. 

Stewart. The World’s Classics. Oxford University Press. 2/nct. 

That Morier's Adventures of Hajji Baba should find a place in 
the famous World's Classics series will not come as a surprise to any one 
who has read the book. The present writer remembers reading it nearly 
twenty-three yeirs ago, and he presented at the time the spectacle of 
“ Laughter shaking both his sides.” The book is not so widely read in 
India as it deserves to be. Wc hope this reprint will greatly conduce to 
its iiiacased popularity, for Hajji Baba is a personality that belongs to 
the rank of the immortals. It was indeed a great tribute to the observing 
genius of Morier that when his book was translated into Persian, even 
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educated Persians ‘'insisted that the Persian book was the original, and 
the English version a translation/' Can any praise, any tribute go 
higher? And was ever a tribute more richly deserved? 

A. R. W. 

The Last Siege of Seringapatam with a short illustrated guide to the 

city. By the Rev, E. W. Thompson, M.A., Wesleyan Mission 

Press, Mysiore City. Re. 1/4. 

The booklet under review is an old fiieiid of visitors to Seringa- 
patam. But the new edition contains also a shoit guide. The major 
portion of the book is concerned with an account of tlie Final Assault, 
May 4th 1799. It contains much that will interest an Englishman or a 
student of history. But the general reader will perhaps find the 
prefatory notes of much greater interest, for they contain a very chatty, 
even though at times a somewhat grim, atcount of Tippu’s days, culled 
mostly from old books, long since forgotten. The latest addition to the 
book: “A short guide to Seringapatam " will indeed prove a boon to 
the many who covet to gaze on the ruined splendour of Tippu's days. 
Though we are not in a position to take sides, it comes as a surprise to 
learn that the place wliere Tippu fell is wrongly shown by the tablet 
I)ut up by the Mysore Government. For the better guidance of our 
readers, we shall quote Mr. Thompson's account. “ Passing this gate 
{i.e. the Water Gate) either on the upper level of the rampart or on the 
lower level of the roadway, about 200 yards further on we come to a 
square plot on the left of the roadway, surrounded on three sides by the 
mud walls of the gardens, but open on the fourth to the road. This is 
the traditional site of Tippu’s death.” Wc are sure the book will 
prove most useful and have the generous support of the public. 


A. R, W. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 


Maharaja’s Collej^e. 

Maharaja’s College has had one more department added to its 
activities : the mathematics department. Wc are glad to notice that it 
has already started work in full swing under our new colleague Mr, 
C. N. Srecnivasa Iyengar, one of the ablest alumni of this University. 
We cordially welcome him to his new sphere of work and wish him every 
success. 

The University Union, Mysore. 

The Annual General Meeting, 

The Annual Meeting of the General Body of the University Union 
came off on the Lst August 1923. The President of the Union, Profes- 
sor A. R. Wadia, b.a., (Cantab.) Bar.-at-Law, graced the chair. 

The Annual Report was read by the retiring Student- Secretary, 
Mr. M. G. Lakshminarsu, and was approved and accepted. The 
Annual Statement of Accounts was also read and accepted. 

Then came oh the interesting item on the agenda: the election of 
the Vice-President, the Student-Secretary, an Auditor and two members 
to represent the General Body of the Union on the Managing Committee. 
The Hall was full of enthusiasm and presented an ai)pearancc liardly 
matched by similar occasions in previous years. A considerable major- 
ity of the students exercised their privilege and voted. 

The President thanked the retiring Vice-President, Secretaries and 
the members for their co-operation in the management of the Union. 
The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


Office-Bearers, 1923-24. 

President. Professor: A. R. Wadia, b.a., (Cantab.) Bar.-at-Law. 
Vice-President. Mr. A. N. Moorty Rao, b.a. (II m.a.) 
Treasurer. „ N. S. Subba Rao. m.a., (Cantab.) Bar.-at- 

Law. 


Hon: Secretaries 1. „ S. V. Rauganna, m.a. 

2. „ M. C. Gurubasavaiya. (Ill b.a.) 
Members of the Managing Committee. 
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Nominated by the University Council for a period of one year: 

Dr. B. Nanjappa, m b. & c.m. 

Mr. Sultan Mohiyuddin, m.a., l.t , M.Ed. 

(Leeds) 

The Rev. E. S. Edwards. 

Elected by Class I of Members : 

Mr. B. M. Srikantia, m.a., b.l. 

Elected by Class II of Members: 

Mr. S. V. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, m.a., b.l. 

Elected by Class III of Members: 

Mr. M. S. Krishna Rao, b.a., b.l. 

Elected by Class IV of Members: 

Mr. N. Narasimha Moorty, m.a., b.i.. 

Elected by Class \ of Members : 

M. A. Class Mr. T. S. Margasahyam PiHay. 

Commerce. Mr. B. V. Seshagiri Rao, 

A. Raraachandra Reddy. 

C. S. Jagannatha Rao. 

2nd Year b.a., „ A. Narayana Rao. 

1st Year b.a., „ L. Thimmiah. 

Elected by the General Body: 

Mr. S. Guruswami. 

„ S. V. Ranganna, m.a. 


3rd Year b.a., | 


The first ordinary General Meeting this year was held on Saturday 
the 14th July 1923 at 6-30 p.m. in the Debate Hall of the Union under 
the Chairmanship of Prof. A. R. Wadia, b.a., (Cantal).) Bar.-at-Law, 
the President of the Union, 

Mr. K. Ramiah, III year b.a., moved the proposition that ** In the 
opinion of this house, University Education does not fit men for success 
in life.'" 

Mr. Nagabhushanam, III year b.a , opposed the motion. Mr. A. R. 
Reddy, III year b.a., spoke third and Mr. Narayana Sastry, II b.a., 
spoke fourth. The motion was lost by two votes. 

The second meeting was held on the 21st July 1923. Mr. A. N. 
Moorty Rao, b.a., was in the chair. 

Mr. M. H. Gopala Iyengar, III b.a., moved tliat ‘‘^This house wel- 
comes the spread of Socialism in India." 

Opposer. Mr. N. S. Hirianniah, II b.a. 

3. Mr. M. S. Srikantiah, I b.a., spoke for. 

4. Mr. 1 irimala Iyengar, I b.a., spoke against. 

The motion was lost. 
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The third meeting was held on tlie 28th July 1923. 

Srikanlia, m.a., b.l., presided on the occasion. 

Mr. M. V. Krishna Moorty, b.a., moved that This house wel- 
comes the extenlion of the equality of rights to women.” 

4. Mr. M. K. Varadarajan, b.a., opposed the motion 

3. Mr. A, Narayana Rao, II b.a., spoke for. 

4. Mr. M. Basappa, III b.a., spoke against. 

The motion was lost. 

An Impromptu Debate was held on the 4th August 1923, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. S. V. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, m.a , b.l. 

The subjects debated were very interesting and the debaters were 
very humorous in their .speeches. These were some of the subjects : 

1. Tippu Sultan was a great administrator. 

2. The present system of caste in India is a hindrance to nation- 
al progress. 

3. Higher education for women. 

4. Post puberty marriage. 

5. Idling is healthy. 

6. Untouchability. 

7. Authority forgets a dying king. 

8. Bicad is better than Siiakcspcare. 

The fifth meeting was held on Sunday the 12th Augu.4 1923, at 
(j p.m., under the distingui.died chairmanship of Mr N. S. Subba Rao, 
M.A., (Cantab.) Bar.-al-Law, Principal of the Maharaja's College, 
Mysore. 

This debate* was conducted by the Freshmen. 

Mr. T. M. Amir moved that “ This hoUbC welcomes the abolition of 
Untouchability."’ 

Mr. K. Seetbarama Sastry opposed the motion. 

Mr. N. S. Sreekantiah spoKC third. 

Mr. K. Shamanna spoke fourth. 

The motion was carried by a huge majoiity, only about ten voting 
against it. 

This debate was a grand success and the debaters were congratulated 
by the chairman. 

All these five general meetings were well attended and the members 
participated in the debates with great interest and enthusiasm. 

M. C. Gurub.asavaiya, 

lion. Secretary, 


21th August 1923. 
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TtfE Maharaja's College Sanskrit Association — Six ordiaary 
meetings were held in the year 1922-23, and in each papers were read 
and discussed with great enthusiasm. Of them, we may particularly choose 
the two striking papers describing ''The Essential difference between the 
Nyaya and Sankhya Systems of Philosophy’" and "The Fundamental 
Conception of the Soul in the two Systems.” The remaining four papers 
were mainly concerned with subjects of Sanskrit Literature. They are 
the following: 

1. " Vikramrvasya.” 

2. "Ratnavali.” 

3. "The Sanskrit Drama and its peculiarities.” 

4. "The Historical Setting of the Malavikagnimitra.” 

A novel featuic of the work of the association duiing the last year 
was the organisation of Recitation classes, in which Sanskrit verses were 
given out from memory by the students. The versus were to be taken 
from standard authors and any kind of mistake in the recitation resulted 
in the particulai verse being ruled out. These classes were very much 
appreciated by the students. 

On the 20th August 1922, the annual gcneial meeting of the 
Association was held and new elections for the current year took place. 
For the good services of Mr. M. Nagediachar, the outgoing Secretary, a 
hearty vole of th tiiks was propo*>ed and recorded The present committee 
hope to carry on the sound and high traditions of the Association. 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYA, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Ill ik m 

Thl Maharaja’s Colllck Philosophical Society. — An ordinary 
general meeting of the Association w'as held on the 2nd of August 1923 , 
for the election of a Secretary. Mr. M. K. Varadarajan of the M.A. class 
was elected as the Secietary by a large raajorit> of votes. 

After the election, the President, Professor A. R. Wadia, b.a. 
(Cantab.), Bar. at-Law, congratulated the Secretary on his election, and 
pointed out to the meeting the necessity, advisability and benefit of con- 
ducting " Reading Circles ” wliere passage^ from the Classical Philoso- 
phers might be read. I'his the Secretary hopes to put into execution. 

The Philosophical Association has heard with feelings of eagerness 
aljout the coming of Mr. Bertrand Russell, m.a., f.k.s., the Mathematical 
Philosopher, to Calcutta. Dame Rumour whispers that he will be invited 
by our University to lecture in Mysore and if this be true, our 
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Philosophical Association will not be slow in its manifestation of 
reverence and love for a philosopher of international repute. 

M. K. Varadarajan, 

17th August 1923. Secretary, 

The Karnataka Sangha — ^The above Association was started 
nearly 13 years ago, with the object of bringing together all the lovers of 
Kannada language into closer touch and to afford them opportunities to 
improve their knowledge of the language, their oratorical powers and their 
power of expression in good Kannada. The Association has got on its 
role memberb who have shown special talents in music, oratory, painting 
and many other branches of knowledge. 

This )' ear's session commenced on 2iid August, when a set of new 
office bearers was eltjctcd, and the programme for the working of the 
Association during the present year was drawn up. We hope to have 
a busy time of it thia )ear. We have alrcad> had two lectures by 
Messrs. K. Rama Rao, (first year B.A ) and Mohamad Ameer (first year 
B.A.) respectively. Both the lectures were well attended. It isiather dis- 
appointing to note tliat the average attendance is not higher than what 
it is. We hope that the attendance will improve so as to bring our 
activities to a more successful eloae this year. 

The first lectCire was on ^ Union is Strength' (Sanglia-Sakthi)^ 
when Mr. B. Krishnapjia, m a , presided. Although the sul^jecL was a 
very ordinary one, the lecturer had taken great pains to make it very 
interesting. The debate that followed was equally interesting. The 
audience were astonished when 2-3 members condemned the co-operativ®, 
movement and pronounced it as being a curse rather than a blessing. 
They tried to support their contention by stating that co-operation as it 
is obtaining in the co-operative movement of the day, is not the same 
thing as the * Union ' suggested by the lecture of the evening. The 
President of the day concluded the meeting with a brief survey of the 
debate and an inspiring invitation for the hearty co-operation of the 
members of the Association. 

The second lecture was on *Faith' (Bhakthi) which was delivered by 
Mr. Mohamad Ameer (first year B.A.) whose command over the Kannada 
language took the audience by an agreeable surprise. When the lecturer 
had finished his discourse a large number of speakers came forward and 
a very keen debate instituted regarding some of the contraversial points 
in the lecture. The Chairman, Mr. R. Rama Rao, b.a., Assistant to tlie 
Director of Archaeological researches in Mysore, at the close of the 
meeting, expressed his pleasure at seeing the students taking so much 

12 
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interest in Kannada, and speaking so ably in cliaste' Kannada. He hoped 
that if the Kaunada students of the College look as keen an interest as 
he had witnessed that day, the future of tli e language would be quite 
brilliant. He further said, that the idea of ' Bliakthi ’ was not a 
product of the contact with the Christians, as was proved by an inscrip- 
tion at Besnagar recently discovered. 

Seeing that Kannada is the language of the country, the Association 
eagerly expects the hearty co-operation of all che students of the college, 
irrespective of their second language being French, Urdu or Sanskrit. 
Will they respond? 

N. S. Narayana Sastri, 

Secretary. 

♦ + Jf 

Maharaja's College Historical Association, Mysore As the 

classes were not properly settled for work, no meetings were held in 
the month of July. But the Managing Committee of the above 
Association met in the last week of July and decided to have two 
papers and the Annual General Meeting for elections in tlie month of 
August. 

An ordinary meeting was held on the lOtli August, with Prof. S. V 
Venkateswara Ayyar, m.a., l.i., in the chair, when Mr. P. G. Krishna. 
Murty read an interesting paper on *^The Early Rise of Vaishnavism." 

The following is a brief summary of the paper: 

Vaishnavism is one of the most important religions of India. It is 
the religion of Heliodoras, of the Guptha Emperors, of Ramanuja, of 
Kabir, of Chaitanya and of Tukaram. The Bhakti religion which recog- 
nises Vibhiiu as the sole God is called Vaishnavism. Vishnu worship 
is as old as the Rig Veda. But his worship, with the idea of a God of 
grace, and the doctrine of Bhakti was taught by Sree Krishna in the 
Bhagavadgita. The new religion flourished well in North India under 
^he name of Bhagavatism, from 5th Century B.C. In the Guptha period 
^his religion spread throughout the Empire. Afterwards it flourished in 
Central India. 

Bhagavatism had penetrated into the Deccan at least as early as 
1st Century B.C. The Vaishnava tradition names twelve Alwars or 
Saints wlio by their songs inculcated Bhakti and Krishna worship mainly. 
The Alwars were succeeded by Acharyas who represented the intellectual 
side as the Alwars did the emotional side. Yamunacharya was *the 
most important of these teachers, Ramanuja, the great prophet of 
mediaeval Vaisluiavism, followed the lines laid down by this great 
apostle. 
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It is expected that regular meetings will be held hereafter and tliat 
more students will take part in the activities. The elections of the 
Office Bearers for 192 J -24 will be held shortly. 

N. Rangachar, 
Secretary. 

»K ♦ sK * Jjc 


The Maharani’s College. 

As this is the first time for the year 1923-24 wc are sending notes 
to the University Magazine it is quite proper, through a little belated, 
to begin with a record of the bright results of the college at the last 
Public Examinations. 

Sri. C. Amba Bai and Miss Ernestine Loenen deserve great credit 
for their full success in their very first attempt at the B.A. Degree 
Examination. They are to be further congratulated on winning a gold 
medal and a money prize respectively. Two more of our students have 
also passed in Part I only and they are bravely continuing thier studies 
with a view to take the full degree next >car. Tlicy carry with them 
our very best wishes for success. 

Our Entrance results have been e(iual]y good giving a pass of 66%. 
One of the successful girls takes a very iiigh first class, though she 
narrowly missed securing rank among the first five. So our new term 
began in the middle of June for the University Entrance and on the 
1st of July, for the B.A. classes witn every .satisfaction at our achieve- 
ment in the past and fresh hopes for the coming year. 

The several societies and clubs had their presidents and secretaries 
elected in July and they came into working order early in August. The 
Debating and the Literary Societies have already met and the others will 
do so before the end of the month. 

Jjt 

The Debating Society In connection with the Debating Society 

of the College, the newly elected President, Mis. Ranganayakamiiia, m.a., 
and the members met together in the Lecture Hali on the 7th of August 
1923 and Sri. R. Janakamnia, a student of the First Year Class, read a 
paper on the Sources of Happiness.” The lecturer had tried to the 
best of her ability to bring out fully the various sources as well as the 
aspects of happiness and pointed out how * duty performed ' is the source 
of purest and highest happiness. Mrs. Hensman, m.a., who graced the 
occasion by her presence improved upon the subject by her interesting 
and instructive speech. The students too took an active part in the 
debate, and so a hot discussion followed. 
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Tlie meeting came to an end with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President and Mrs. Hensmau, m.a. 

R. Janakamma, 

Secretary, 

♦ ♦ 4= ♦ 

Literary Society A Meeting of the Reading Club was held on 

Tuesday, the 14th of August, 1923, when Prof e^sor B. M. Srikantiah, 
M.A., opened the Literary Society for this term with his lecture on Keats. 
All the professors and the students of the college were present and 
highly appreciated the interesting addicts As we had intended to make 
a study of Keats in our circle for this term, this initial lecture was very 
helpful in opening for us with a Golden Key the realms of beauty 
of Keats’ imagination. The students were very grateful to the Professor 
for sparing them some of his time in giving this delightful address. 
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A Great Mysorean — The demise of Rajasevadhurina Sirdar 
Sir M. Kantaraja Urs, k.c i.e., c.s.l, has deprived Mysore of one of her 
most distinguished sons, and this at a time when the advice of a tried 
and wise counsellor would be of inestimable value. In recent years 
Mysore had not experienced such a sincere outburst of public sorrow as 
that occasioned by the sudden news that the Sirdar was no more. 
We have a special reason to add our humble tribute to the chorus of 
praise that haa been filling the papers, for he was the most distinguished 
alumnus of the Maharaja's College, and he was a member of the Govern- 
ment when in tlie midst of much opposition the University of Mysore 
v^ixs ushered into existence. It was but five >ears> ago, that he presided 
over the Maharaja's College Day celebration and showed how, despite his 
honour^ and busy time, he cherished deep feeling* of Jove and respect for 
his alma mater, which may well claim no mean share in having moulded* 
the destinies of the Sirdar. And it was but two years ago that he unveiled 
the portrait of his old guru, Munir-ul-Talim Mr. H J. Bhabha, in the 
Maharaja's College Hall and spoke of his revered guru in terms, which 
redounded to the glory of the guru and the chela alike. In spite of his 
wealth and influence, from the first to the last, the late Sirdar succeeded 
in preserving a simplicity of manners and cordiality of heart which won 
him the respectful admiration of all who came in contact with him. But 
with a softness of heart he combined a rigidity of purpose, a courage of 
his convictions, and a stern devotion to duty, which would always remain 
an inspiration to his countrymen and most of all to the students of his 
old college he loved so well. His worth and work could be recorded in 
no better way than in the immortal words of Chaucer. 

“ He was a veray parfic gentil knight" 
and his memory deserves to be fostereej and perpetuated in our University 
by his many friends and admirers in some tangible form. 

♦ % ♦ * t 
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The University Convocation — It is a very happy dispensation 
that at least once a year the educated public of Mysore is brought into 
touch with some gentleman of outstanding eminence, invited to deliver 
the Convocation Address. The choice of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., for this year's address raised hopes, which have not been 
disappointed. It was a lucky accident that at the inception of our Uni- 
versity, the Madras University had such a sympathetic Vice-Chancellor 
as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar and his words of encouragement in the eighth 
year of its existence arc a solace in the midst of present difficulties as 
well as a call to all concerned to see that the promise held out eight 
years ago will be fulftlled as best as it could be. Sir Sivaswamy's 
address was the utterance of a man of affairs and of broad sympathies. 
He brought out very vividly the connection between a university and life 
in general, and V^rought out as vividly the want of that intimate connec- 
tion in India, a circumstance which perhaps explains the sense of aloof- 
ness generally presented by the educated classes and the emergence of the 
ideal of national education as a sort of inevitable reaction. Bui national 
education in a country of many castes and creeds and languages like 
India is not an easy problem, and where it does not end in a reactionary 
spirit it takes on a mere political tinge of being opposed to the state- 
aided or state-recognised schools and colleges with no real difference in 
the courses or methods of study. The dilemma of national education was 

well brought out by Sir Sivamaray in telling words: ''The complete 

adoption of the Western ideal looks like treachery to one's own country 
and disloyalty to the spirit of the nation and of the past. On the other 
hand, a stolid adljerencc to old ideals and a refusal to assimilate what is 
best in the culture of the West is a handicap in the struggle for existence.'' 
Some sort of compromise is needed and yet any compromise is impossible 
of attainment, unless there is a compromise in the very ideals of life. 
Unfortunately instead of an assimilation of ideals, Eastern and Western, 
there has been a deliberate pursuit of " a life of double personality." 
This is an old well-recognised fact, but Sir Sivaswamy has rendered a 
distinct service to liis country by utilising a university platform to drive 
home a truth, which has made cowards of many an Indian. It is no- 
tliing short of a moral tragedy in this country that the same people could 
speak in different voices from different platforms. Tlie man who speaks 
of Indian nationalism as a truism does not hesitate to speak of a North 
Indian as a foreigner in South India, and a Sindhi may find himself 
treated as an outsider on the banks of the Ganges or the Cauvery. And 
likewise a man who trumpets forth the inherent rights of womanhood in 
Social Reform Conferences thinks it a better part of valour to marry his 
own daughters at a prematurely early age or to let his widowed daughter 
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live in compulsory widowhood the rest of her weary life. Half the fail- 
ures of social reforms may be safely put down to that '' double life led 
by many an Indian inside his home and outside/' With a delightful 
sarcasm Sir Sivaswamy exposed this weakness of Indian society, and with 
the instinct of a bom educationist and a statesman, he put his finger on 
the root cause of this evil, the ignorance of woman, and as he said; 

there is no other way to get rid of this double life than by the educa- 
tion of woman/' The atmosphere of an Indian home has been often 
spoken of as idyllic, but Sir Sivaswamy does not mince words when he 
brands it as “ an atmosphere of racial childhood." Few Indians can 
afford to doubt tlie simple truth that the salvation of India lies only in the 
enlightenment of her womanhood. Many who think of female educa- 
tion only in terms of vernaculars do not adequately realise the gulf that 
generally divides the intellectual life of an Indian husband from that of 
his wife, and it is this perhaps which explains the comparative failnre 
of the Women's University at Poona, and this in spite of the selfless 
exertions of a veteran educationist like Professor Karve and a generous 
response on tire part of public benefactors like the late Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey. A few months ago, presiding at the last annual meeting of 
the Women's University, Sir Horrausji Wadya very candidly said that En- 
glish language and literature could not be given a very subordinate place 
in any curriculum so long as English remained the lingua franca of the 
Indian intelligentia. Sir Sivaswamy's advice points to the same course. 
He does not advocate female education necessarily on identical lines with 
that for men (except of course for those who intend to follow the learned 
professions)." He is rather for an education " appropriate to the sphere 
of their duties and functions at home and in society." What is really 
important is the creation of an intellectual atmosphere common to both 
men and women alike, and it is only then that social reform and political 
reform will alike be realities and not exotic growths. It is only then 
that the reproach of a double life will disappear and the dawn of a new 
era swim into the horizon of India. 

Among other important points to which Sir Sivaswamy referred 
may be mentioned the utilisation of the Indian Institute of Science by 
the graduates of the University of Mysore, and the formation of a train- 
ing coi*p 3 . Neither of them is a question of negligible importance. It 
is only the demon of finance that stands in the way of a training corps, 
and perhaps in the near future it will be possible for the Mysore Govern- 
ment to come to some understanding with tlie authorities of the Institute 
whereby its laboratories may be thrown open for the use of the M.Sc, 
students of our University. This will be some tangible return for the 
vast sums that the Mysore Govermneut has been generously giving to 
the Institute. 
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Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar’s address and especially his words of cxhorta-- 
tion to the new graduates, we trust, will be taken to heart by all concerned ; 
for, at a time winen men’s minds are unsettled and extreme views are 
mistaken for wise views, a free and frank and sane expression of India’s 
needs is a public service, whicli cannot but be expected from a man of 
his wide culture and varied experience in more than one field of public 
activity, and Mysore University will long remember his Convocation 
Address. 


♦ ¥ * 

The Report of the S.S.L.C. Committee — The weakness of 
secondary education in India has been a notorious fact, and we 
ourselves have had on more than one occasion cause to point out the 
defects of secondary education in Mysore particularly. The public 
and the authorities alike in Mysore have been also conscious of 
these defects, and this in itself* argues well for the future. Last year 
a large and representative committee was appointed to revise the S.S.L.C. 
courses and curricula with the 1 iispcctor-General of Education in Mysore 
as its Chairman. The Report of the Committee has been before the 
public for some time, and few would care to deny that on the whole it 
shows both labour and thought and entertains many sane views. By 
far the most important resolution is to abolish specialisation in the High 
School Course. This return to educational sanity cannot be too highly 
praised, and when it is finally approved it will constitute an important 
step towards a better and more efficient university training; The 
Committee recommend a training in English, a Second Language, Mathe- 
matics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry), Elementary Science (com- 
prising Physics, Chemistry and Physiology), History (Indian and 
English) and Geography. It would be a question of detail whether an 
equal emphasis should be placed on the study of all these subjects or 
whether some of them are to be regarded as main and the others as 
subsidiary subjects according to the scientific or humanistic bent of the 
students concerned. There is much to commend this plan, but it will 
inevitably tend to be costly, and such a bold attempt to meet individual 
requirements without sacrificing culture may ultimately break on the 
rock of finance. 

A genuinely novel feature of the Report is a recommendation to 
have non-examination subj.ects one of which is to be studied compul- 
sorily by all. They are divided, into the two broad classes of Technical 
and Industrial subjects. The former comprise drawing, music, 
printing, short-hand and type-writing, book-keeping and commercial 
accpu|its, preci§- writing and business correspondence# and pedagogics. 
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The latter comprise electrical wiring and fitting, carpentry and cabinet- 
making, printing and book- binding, smithy, mechanical shop and fitter’s 
work, paitem-making and foundry work, weaving and agriculture. 
That our boys need a training other than a purely literary one is brought 
home to all by the greater and greater unemployment of the educated 
classes, and as a matter of simple economics many other avenues of 
employment have to be provided. But it is difficult to see how a train- 
ing in all these subjects — especially the industrial ones ^can possibly be 

arranged in all schools, and yet unless this is done the utility of llic 
suggestion is bound to be affected. It would be interesting to see how 
much this plan ivould cost and how it would work in actual practice, for 
it marks a radical departure from the current notions of secondary edu- 
cation in India. We have no doubt it will be an experiment which will 
be watched with keen interest by the rest of India. We are not sure 
tliat it would not be better perhaps, because less costlier, to have just 
one or two polytechnic institutions in tlie State, where the Industrial 
education may be carried on in a more concentrated form. As things 
are, we are rather inclined to agree with Prof. B. Venkatesachar’s over- 
ruled fear that there will not be time enough to ensure efficiency in all 
the subjects: examination and non-examination, and that it would be 
better to cover less ground but with greater efficiency. 

Another noteworthy feature of the report is the fine stand made 
against indiscriminate promotion, a most mischievous educational re- 
form which has deservedly exposed Mysore to a good deal of criticism. 
Compartmental system is hardly intrinsically dcsiralde at the stage of 
school education, but the Committee has approved of it, provided a can- 
didate gets 40 per cent in the total of one group. 

Physical education is made compulsory either in the form of drill, 
scouting or sports. For the last, membership of a sporting club is re- 
cognised in lieu of want of sporting facilities in a school. But after all 
the chief burden is bound to fall, and rightly too, on the schools. 

A sub-committee of the Committee made itself responsible for the 
interesting suggestion tliat Saturday should be a full holiday. The 
Committee while recognising its cogency find themselves unable to accept 
the suggestion, and recommend the present practice of holding morning 
classes on Saturdays. Researches in Experimental Psychology rather go 
to favour the idea of two holidays in a week, but it is doubtful if 
these two should be Saturday and Sunday. It is surprising that iu spite 
of the extreme vogue of Jesuit institutions in India their general practice 
of dosing their schools on Thursdays and Sundays has not found any 
imitators. The educational eminence of Jesuits is beyond dispute, and 
there is a great psychological force iu their practice. Two consecutive 
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holidays are apt to encourage laziness, but a break in the middle of ciic 
week is invigorating to the young minds, while it would afford the 
teachers extra time for correction of exercises, a work which at present 
tends to be rather shirked to a dangerous extent. Even if the general 
educational opinion does not favour an absolute holiday in the middle 
of the week, it would be educationally most sound to set it apart for 
light debates, sports and some purely industrial activity. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Report will not go through a 
certain amount of modification through the criticism of the public or 
bodies like the Senate. All the same, the Committee deserve to be con- 
gratulated on after all producing a report which will focus public 
attention on secondary education, the notoriously weak link in Indian 
education. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Kerala vs. Travancore University — It was a happy thought on 
the part of the Editor of the ^ Ernakulam College Magazine ' to devote 
practically the whole October number to a free and frank discus- 
sion of the Kerala University question. The opinions presented are 
very varied as to the location of the University, though practically 
there is a unanimity about the desirability of having a new Uni- 
versity, provided its financial stability is guaranteed. The project of 
a University for Travancore is of some standing now, but the 
Travancore Durljar has not been unwilling to consider the question 
from the wider Kerala standpoint. The Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Princi- 
pal, C. M. S. College, Kotaiyam, puts the case well when he says: 
** Pool all your resources in one centre and you may get something 
worthy. Continue the affiliating system, and no great advance on the 
present low level of University education will be possible.'' From every 
standpoint the idea of a Kerala University has mudi to commend it. 
It will cover a wider area, economically and intellectually, and with 
greiiter financial resources it will command improvements beyond the 
means of a University of Travancore. But there are immense practical 
difificuities in the way, whidi it would not be wise to wink at. A 
Kerala University would have to be dependent on three distinct sources 
of income: tlie Governments of Madras, Travancore and Cochin. In 
what proportions arc they to contribute ? It would be manifestly un- 
just to expect Cochin to bear as heavy a burden as Travancore. If the 
contributions are unequal, will the three parts of Kerala also expect 
proportionate returns as regards the admission of students, administra- 
tive powers and allocation of posts? Furthermore, a rigidity of contri- 
butions may affect the future development of the University, while we 
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have no doubt that as things usually are in India, practical difficulties 
of a personal character will arise whicli will be all the more accentuated 
for want of one final central authority, and if every important Univer- 
sity question were to be left to the mercy of three governments with 
often divergent interests, the prospect is by no means so enticing as the 
rhetoric of many would have us believe. 

Even if all these difficulties could be tided over with a not 
impossible spirit of fair play and give and take, we cannot but deplore 
the spirit which seems to actuate many in favouring a Kerala Univer- 
sity. It is based on the idea of an ethnic, linguistic and geographical 
unity of Kerala, with a corresponding emphasis on Malayaiam and an 
exclusion of Canarese or Telugu elements. We might have hesitated to 
put forth our views as bluntly as we do, did we not find that some of 
the gentlemen, who have contributed to the symposium in the ' Erna- 
kulam College Magazine,' have faced the question boldly and have not 
allowed themselves to be carried away by popular shibboleths. Mr. S. 
Ranganathan, m.a., i.c.s., writes: '"Is there a culture peculiar to 
Kerala and common to the Pattar, the Saraswat Brahmin, the Syrian 
Christian, the Jew, tlie Moplali and the proper Malayalee? Clearly, 
the Pan-Kerala University cannot pursue one cultural ideal to the ex- 
clusion of others." Mr. S. K. Yegnanarayana Ayyar, Professor of 
English, the Pachaiappa's College, Madras, writes even more emphati- 
cally. We cannot resist the temptation to quote him at length. " In my 
opinion, too much has been made of the so called cultural unity of the 
West Coast. What, in the first place, is the common ground between 
the fanatic Moplali of Malabar, the depressed but aspiring Thiya, the 
orthodox Nambudri, the clever and adjustible Pattar Brahmin, the 
aristocratic Nayar, the progressive Syrian Christian, and other Indian 
Christians, not to speak of the Jews, Gujaraties, Fishermen, Chcrumas, 
Pariahs, J^ulayahs and the aborigines of the mountains? Except the 
gifts of nature, i.c., the mountains and the lakes, the monsoon and the 
cocoanut, there is very little in common. If we exclude the socially and 
culturally backward classes and confine our attention to Brahmins, 
Nayars, Thiyas and Christians, what is the common element even here 
except it be the language of Malayaiam which most speak and all 
can use and understand? Taking that as common basis, what is 
the culture preserved and transmitted by that medium, a culture which 
has dislinci: characteristics of its own? Except ThullaPand Attakatha, 
which it is highly doubtful whether the Thiya and the Syrian Christian 
understand or appreciate, there is nothirig exclusively Malabarean about 
tliat culture. That culture is only a fragment of the vast Indian culture 
or Hindu culture and is important only to tlie extent it has its roots in 
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that part. It is true that some departments of that culture, i.e., astrd* 
nomy and medicine have been kept pure and have been even advanced; 
but that must be taken as Malabar's contribution to Hindu culture and 
not as constituting a separate West Coast culture. Secondly, this questiem 
of common language and culture does not affect the University questions 
at all except very slightly. Because the language of instruction in the new 
University is not going to be Malayalam but only English, and as the 
admission witliin the portals of the University is not going to be con- 
fined to those only who could appreciate the famous twin stars Thun j an 
and Kunjan of the West Coast literary firmament and because the study 
and interpretation of the so-called Malabar culture will be but one 
department of studies in the future University, tlie subject of cultural 
unity need not be made so much fuss about." 

Would that every Indian would look at India as a whole and not be 
continually hugging to his bosom the idea of some narrow comer of India 
where he happens to be born ! Historians in the future will not dare to 
deny that the India of to-day is the product of English culture, whatever 
may be the defects of English administration. It is through English wc 
have learned to love India and things Indian with a passionate zeal and 
the culture of India is an object of far greater veperation than the culture 
of Kerala or Bengal. And the culture of India can only be developed 
through common ideas spread broadcast through the medium of a common 
language: English for the present, Hindi or Urdu, let us hope, for the 
future. The Osmania University is already occupying a somewhat 
isolated i)osition in the educational world of India, but perhaps it has a 
good deal to be said in its favour as Urdu stands a fair chance of 
becoming the lingua franca of the whole of India, as Malayalam or 
Telugu or Caiiarcsc can never hope to do. Papers like the Madras Mail 
have been fond of jeering at Mysore for the “ splendid " opportunity she 
has missed to develop a Canarese University. But the powers that have 
shaped the destiuities of Mysore University have been actuated by sound 
instincts conducive to Indian unity and the interests of India as a 
whole. The need for a United India is an infinitely greater need than 
the need of fostering vernacular literatures. The former makes for a 
national India, the latter for a divided India with her age-long internal 
jealousies and conflicts. It is amusing to find how the very gentlemen 
who cry out for a Kerala University ingeniously argue against the 
inlierent claims of Trivandrum as the centre of that University, forsooth 
because Trivandrum is the capital of Travancorel It has been the 
tragic misfortune of India that Indians cannot easily rise above their 
petty local or communal stand-point. English has acted as a brake* on 
that tendency and any movement that tends to work against it is ^ move- 
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ment inimical to the highest interests of India as a unit, cultural, econo- 
mic and political. By all means let us hav-» as many Universities as 
possible, but let them not be founded on parochial considerations. 
Let eacli one of them look beyond its own narrow boundaries, for the 
highest literature or philosophy or science knows no national or local 
boundaries. Vernaculars have a right to develop, but not at the 
expense of Indian unity. 

We are inclined to think that there is ample room for a University 
of Travancore, which is likely to work more efficiently than a Pan- 
Kerala University with its profit and loss account of how much shall we 
give and how much shall we take? And even if the Kerala University 
comes into being, we trust it will be organised on an Indian and not a 
]3rovincial basis. Let the divided India of old be only a forgotten 
nightmare. 

In the course of the symposium we liave been amused to find scattered 
references to Mysore University, but so wrongly informed that it is not 
worth while taking the trouble to dual with them. The troubles of the 
Mysore University have been mainly due to unforeseen and unforeseeable 
scries of financial difficukies. It would be ungenerous to mistake an 
accident for a rule. Let it not be forgotten that the institution of Mysore 
University has given an impetus to higher education and filled our col- 
leges with numbers, which would not have been possible with a continued 
affiliation to a distant step-motherly University. Even if the market 
value of a degree is its only desideratum, we have no reason to repine, 
for many of our graduates are earning an honourable living far beyond 
the confines of the State and if the champions of a Kerala University 
imagine that its graduates will be greedily absorbed one and all in every 
uook and corner of India as soon as they leave the [)ortals of their Uni- 
versity, it would be perhaps cruel to disillusion tlicin at this stage, but 
they will soon be sobered by the logic of facts. And if Kerala graduates 
are only Kerala graduates, their market value beyond the confines of 
Kerala, will be ruinously low. In the past isolated colleges have been 
a great hindrance to the educational advancement of India. But isolal- 
ep Universities will prove a far more disastrous curse to the highest 
political and cultural interests of India; a land of infinite resources and 
infinite promise, and yet a land of unredeemed promise, thanks to the 
short-sighted jealousies and conflicts of her children. 

'H « >ic iH « 

Adult Education — Bombay deserves to be congratulated on the 
praise-worthy lead she has taken in establisliing the Adult Educational 
Association of Bombay, In March 1922 a few friends met in the house of 
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Principal John Mackenzie, and a Comtnittee was formed with Dr. Hardid 
Maiin as Chairman and Principal Mackenzie as Secretary. Those who 
have had the privilege to know the immense push and go of Dr. Mann 
may well have taken it for granted tliat a Committee with him as Chair- 
man was bound to show work, and so it has. The Committee felt that 
there was a large field for educational work on the University level 
among important sections of the people, such as clerks and other subor- 
dinates working in commercial firms, banks, Government offices, work- 
shops, factories, etc., who had no opportunity of receiving University 
education and who might hava a desire for knowledge, information and 
culture.'' In July 1922 classes began to oe conducted by some profes- 
sors for the teaching of Economics, Indian Administration and Brown- 
ing's Poems. In November further classes were formed, and the 
response was sufficiently encouraging to lead to the formation of the 
Adult Educational Association. The trustees of the N. M. Wadia 
Charities have already contributed Rs. 1,000 towards the expenses, and 
once the Bombay millionaires take kindly to the movement, as they 
ought to, the financial aspect of the movement need cause no anxiety. 
Movements of tliis sort have ])een nourishing in the West, and their very 
success shows its necessity. Work of this kind undertaken so systemati- 
cally now^ in the different pails of Bombay has been done for the last 
thirty years on a limited scale by the Students' Brotherhood, founded by 
the well-known educationist Prof. N. G. Welinker, now in Deccan 
Hyderabad, and fostered by the late Sir Naraycn Chandavarkar. The 
Sunday morning classes of the Brotherhood have long been wcll-knowu 
and fairly successful. 

The subject is of no less importance in Mysore than in Bombay. 
The Senate has already approved of the idea that professors should 
deliver popular lectures in different subjects and it has been already 
seriously suggested in some quarters that instead of having merely 
popular lectures, which may or may not be well attended, definite popu- 
lar classes should l^e formed, provided people are forthcoming with a 
definite promise that they would regularly attend the classes and show 
some work. That there are many in Mysore who would benefit from 
such courses can hardly be doubted. Whether they will whole-heartedly 
avail themselves of convenient opportunities is an open question. But 
we are confident dial the members of the staff of our University will not 
be slow in being of use to the non-university public, and it is time tliat 
the problem of adult education is seriously tackled in this State. It would 
be a pity if this movement were ever confined only to Mysore and 
Bangalore. Perhaps the District Headquarters in their isolated situa- 
tion are in more urgent need of some intellectual stimulus, and a 
University which aims at fostering intellect in the whole State cannot a|nd 
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should not give a step-motherly treatment to important dtics other than 
Mysore and Bangalore. In framing a scheme of adult education, it 
would be well if Dr. Mann's words are kept in mind : not to encourage 
mere lecturing, but to see that '' the classes should be more in the nature 
of conversations, where plenty of time is spent over discussions, over 
difficulties raised and points of special interest. '' Nor are the words 
of the Hon. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas in this connection any the less 
noteworthy : " If we are to succeed, the teachers we should secure 

must be such men as will work on a basis of fellowship and comrade- 
ship with their pupils. " The bane of Mysore is a narrow parochial- 
ism, which militates against the spirit of the age and ends iu a 
cramping of sympathy and a stunting of intellectual freedom. A Univer- 
sity by its intercourse with the life of the people both enriches itself and 
them, and anything that tends to further this intercourse deserves the 
active sympathy of the government and the people alike. 

]|i III >k * 

Thanks where thanks are due — With this number is com- 
pleted the seventh volume of this journal and with it also ends 
the year of our editorship. By the time the University recommenced 
its work after the Dasara holidays, Professor J. C. Rollo had 
returned to his duties to the great delight of his colleagues and 
his students. His absence, tliough conparatively short had created 
a void in the life of the Maharaja's College, and this journal has been 
anxiously waiting to return to his experienced veteran hands. But 
before we lay down our burden, wc must hasten to thank those friends 
and colleagues, whose co-operaticu alone lias enabled this journal to 
maintain its standard. Wc shall frankly confess that when we under- 
took the task of editing, we did so with a heavy heart and a chilling diffi- 
dence. But in actual practice the burden was felt to be light, and only 
for this reason that our appeal for co-operation to all our colleagues of 
the various constituent colleges of the Mysore University met with a most 
ready and cheerful response. Nor did our appeal for more subscribers 
fall on deaf ears. Our special thanks are also due to professors of 
sister Universities like tliose of Calcutta and Madras : Professor Radha- 
krishnan, Professor Krishnaswami Aiyengar and Mr. T. K. Duraiswamy 
Iyer for their valued contributions in the shape pf articles and reviews. 
Last but not least, our best thanks are du6 Mr. B. Srinivasa 
Iyengar of the Government Branch Press, M^isore. His unfailing 
courtesy and promptness of work may have often been taxed by our 
editorial dilatoriness, but the punctual appearance of the issues this 
year was never allowed to be affected either by our delay or pro.ssure of 
his other work. We wish this journal a long and prosperous career. 
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I 

I HAVE often pitied poor Havana. His is no doubt a cursed name 

Loka-kantaka, Scourge of the world handed down the ages, branded 

and who knows, wounded, none so human as to waste some sympathy 
on the Demon-Monster. Rishi and poet, Pouranik and dramatist, 
the Saint in the rapture of Bhakti and the Prakrit or vernacular minor 
or major versifier in ecstasy borne on the swelling tide of devotion, the 
Dasa who spins out his Hari-Katha, and the village Bottom who roars 
you in Ercles’ vein all, all have conspired to stamp on the imagina- 

tion of India a repulsive Havana, the terrible Rakshasa, the mighty 
Asiira, ten-headed monster, cruel Devil, incarnation of the wicked prin- 
ciple, enemy of Gods and men, liarasser of saints and sages, destroyer 

of sacrifices, violater of women all have but one name to give him 

Havana, thy name is Evil.^^ It is all very edifying, impressive, 
sublime, undoubtedly. Black against white, evil against good, 
monstrosity again^il l.)eauty, a simple law of contrast, the very trick of 
the early artist and primitive preacher of morals. Rama and Ha- 
vana I Ail is said. And now look on this picture 1 Charming 
boy, obedient son, loving brother, loyal husband, chivalrous prince, 
fearless warrior, merciful enemy, lover of truth, soul of sacrifice, 

beloved by subject, beloved by all — Ramachandra, Karaabhadra perfect 

Man, nay, is he not perfect God ? And between Rama and Havana, 
Sita : to name her is to praise hci, to call her blessed. Not in vain was 
Valmiki hailed Rishi, Adi Kavi, Holy Saint, Father of Poets : and he 
wept for a sliot bird 1 And in his wake, with whatever touches of indi- 
vidual genius, variety of incident or modification of character, not in 
vain, have followed Bhasa and Kalidasa, Bhava-Bhuti and Tulsi-Das. 
The typical contrast between God and Satan, hero and villain must 

remain. To the devout and orthodox imagination, it is final and the 

only excellent way for the artist. 

And yet modern imagination feels that a different treatment is 
possible, perhaps better, more impressive, more appealing. Versions of 
the Rainayana are legion; but they have been one-sided, monotonous. 
Attd then, are there not some puerilities, folk-lore supernaturalisms, 
dogmatisms (save our squI i)_that Valmiki, to give great genius tk 
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])enefit of reverence, could not avoid, because it was in the story ? Or 
wluciv others, less gifted and more ‘ pious ' have foisted ou him ? And 
which I once heard, remembered, and written, no truly national poet 
could help carrying on Y. How it all grew, one cannot now know; the 
riddle of the Ramayana is still unsolved. Was it a harvest ritual of the 
Corn Spirit, some Indian Rape of Persephone ? Was it a Nature -myth, 
conflict of Light and Darkness, Spring and Winter and so forth ? A 
nugget of poetic metaphor and twisted text, hammered into gold ornament 
by bards ? Or hero worship round the tomb of a great ancestor, 

deified and danced out ? Was it something more mundane a historic 

conflict of tribes, of creeds, of ambitions of passionate kings and priests — 
a Vasishtha and a Visvamitra, an Emperor of Lanka and an Aryan 
king with allies of Dravidian India ? Buddhists iiave their Jataka stOry. 
of the pious prince who for truth's sake went into exile ; Jains have 
their version of Sita and her brother Prabhamandala who loved her in 
ignorance, and repented on being enlightened and fought for her witii 
Rama at Lanka ; Western scholars have suspected the influence of 
Horner and his Helen of Troy, who launched a thousand ships and was 
well worth it. Allegorists have been busy, too. Rama is the Uni- 
versal Soul, Sita was not stolen but her phantom (Helen, again), Rava- 
na was a tapasvi encompassed by Maya, whose killing was Brahma-^ 
haiya, sacrilege, and all was Lila, Divine sport; explaining away 
awkward human weaknesses and faults embedded in the Sacred Book. 
So many minds, influences, environments, at work on this world-great 

epic story ! all directed by one dominating idea — the ideal Rama and 

the Demon Ravana. Could not some independent poetic imagination look 
at it from some other point of view : remove the childish, clarify the 
beautiful, direct the sympathy with more critical, psychological and 
balanced poetic vision ? Cannot the Indian mind get out of the groove 
of Tulsi Das, for instance, whose Vedanta floods his poem with theolo- 
gical discourses and hymns to the Deity, whose Bhakti perverts so many 
natural incidents and human foibles as foreseen or put on or mere Maya, 
and compels even the Raksliasa heroes to cry out ' Ram ' as they die so 
that their soul may be absorbed in the Universal Principle ? The great 
Hindi poet has quite a book to spare to dilate ou a Saint Crow, Kaka 
Bhusundi, (not the Kakasura who worried Sita), who Jives through the 
ages, eternally singing 'Ram, Ram,' at whose feet even Siva and 
Garuda go to learn the Mahatmya of Rama ! And he has no emotion, 
no imagination to spend on poor Ravana,^ ' filthy and sensual monster ' 
as he dubs him. Verily, he has his reward I Splendid his Rama is, hi^i 
Ravana not splendid, and children of poetry wiio also children of 
pity e^l^n only turn away from him disappointed, 
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So, I c^e back to the feeling that poor Ravana is ' wronged ' — 
aesthetically— as the fair Briton of Heine said of Shylock the Jew. Yes, 
Shakespeare. Have we not known, and enjoyed Shakespeare's broad 
humanity, his sanity, charity, impartiality, even his hedging and leaving 

things in the twilight so unsatisfactory to the mere doctrinaire moralist, 

as the late Prof. Raleigh has declared ? Shakespeare knows no black 
and white saints and devils ; ' Life is a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether.' His Macbeth is a fiend, and an instrument of darkness, 
wading from blood to blood; yet he loves his wife, and a fair name, and 
longs for ' honour, love, troops of fiiends,' has no use for 'mouth- 
honour,' and vainglory. He agonises: Lost, no more sleep, ‘I have 
sold mine eternal jewel to the common enemy of man ! ' Even puritani- 
cal Milton has sympathy and insight into Satan who, in spite of his 
pride and unconquerable will, remembers his life in heaven and pines for 
lost virtue, pities the poor victims, and his own misled, ruined followers- 
Haven't they said that Milton set out to justify God, and ended by 
making Satan his hero? Such a sympathetic treatment of the character 
of Ravana it is perhaps idle to expect in the ancient and the medieval 
Hindu atmosphere of India. From an independent and critical writer, 
however, such a thing was possible, indeed, it has been done. Not quite 
with the freedom of a Western pod, perhaps, yet sufficiently distinct to 
arrest the attention and lo refresh the imagination of a reader who 
longs for a new, a tragic Ravana. 

Let me present the writer: Nagachandra, commonly known as 
Abliinava Pamj»a, a Jaina poet who flourished in Mysore at the court of 
Vishnu vardhana, the great Hoy sala, about 1100 A.D. In his Rama- 
chandra' Chariia-Purana, generally called Pampa Ramayana, he has left 
the beaten track and as though he was in deliberate opposition to the 
Brahmin version, re-handlcd the character of tlie great antagonist of 
Sri Rama in a more natural and syrapalhetic spirit. Being him;>elf an 
Indian, he has not done his work in a spirit of daring and defiance; 
but it is enough : there is no mistaking the note of tragedy that he has 
struck. The passion and the crime are there: they are not minimised, 
but other things are there too: good qualities, a rich nature, nobility, 
aspiring soul ruined by Fate and frailty, and death redeeming in its 
remorse and repentance. 

Considering tlic weight of tradition, and the tastes of his audience, 
one may b i permitted to wonder how he came to do it. He writes as 
if he were Ravaua's court minstrel. Yet, he •was a religious writer: 
anxious to extol Rama and hold up a model of piety" and virtue, which 
also he has done, whole-heartedly. What led him— would it be impertinent 
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lo say, betrayed hiin^to do justice to Ravana also? Was it his inde- 
pendent Jaina point of view, or Jaina tradition preserving a human 
Ravana, not a mere hateful idea? Was it a desire to revise and correct 
Valmiki and his echoes, leaving God out of the picture and so the Devil, 
and insisting that destruction of sacrifices is not exactly a sin, and tlie 
man who did it had probably something in him? Was it a more refined, 
romantic and rational idea of the marvellous and the sublime, a 
taste that recoiled from cannibals, monkeys, mountain-bridges and 
burning tails ? Or, a deei>er grip on the art of preaching and illustrat- 
ing the Law of Karma: in human environment, the characters, whatever 
supernatural powers they might acquire by Tapas, remaining actual men 
and women: and so appealing like humanity Lo us: making us feel 
‘ There but for the grace of God, go I ' — or ‘ What he can, I can ' ? 
In conceiving Ravana, did Nagachandra think of some old Jaina shrine 

so beautifully carved out of soft marble, with its noble spire, and the 

little chaiicc-sowii ^eed, sprouting in the rainy season, pushing down its 
roots, and in the ripe hoar, shattering the spire and the pendents and the 
friezes till the noble edifice is a heap of ruins, wherein the serpents come 
and dwell? Perhaps he had a scMi^e of history, living at the court of a 
great king, ho know ot alliances and conflicts and could get a real histori- 
cal background for his epic war. It is even probable he had some personal 
experience, or some contemporary social scandal and calamity to set him 
on the right track and give him the key. So his poetic eye was purged 
of convention and dogma and the hard, cold, age-hewn rock of colossal 
Ravana pat on flesh and flushed with warm blood, breathing And 
so has Abhinava Pampa, one of our great poets in Kannada, given us a 
new lomantic Ravana to contemplate, a» a relief from the mechanical 
classical type. 

III. 

Ill disengaging the character of Ravana as Nagachandra has con- 
ceived it, from the vast mass of Jaina incidents and ideas, episodes, 
pseudo-historical details, and constant variations or modifications of 
Valraiki Raraayaua, I shall try to set forth in clear relief only two 
things. First, the historical background, against which is set the 
great king of Lanka, with his heroic and softer qualities that won for 
him the respect and awe of men. And second, the one grand passion of 
his life, which he pursued in the blind security of supreme power, heed- 
less of counsel, indeed made obstinate and reckless by advice, tortured 
by shame, and miserable, until his eyes were opened to the grandeur of 
a true woman's love and the degradation and folly of his own sin; but 
his pride would not Jiet him recant and submit, so he drove on lu his 
doom. From the poem itself, I shall quote enough to support the view 
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I have taken; also because I wish the reader to feel for himself the grace, 
the lucidity and tlie weight of the style of Nagachandra, whom I have 
loved now for over twenty years. 

As the poet sees it, far away in the North is Ayodhya or KOsala 
ruled by kings of the Solar race, one of whom, Anaranya hears of 
Ravana's conquest of Mahishmati and abdicates in favour of Dasaratha 
a month's child. And in Videha or Mithila reigns King Jaiiaka. 
There was a prophecy that Ravana would die of Dasaratha’s issue on 
account of Janaka's daughter, and Vibhishana (the Vishnu Bhakta of 
Valmiki) sends murderers to make things safe. Narada warns the two 
kings, who escape by leaving painted images Ijehind, which are duly 
beheaded I So early in the poem is the main motive, liie fate of Ravana 
announced. Tliis is the prophecy: 

CO 

cJjo^eeoo, oo 

57);3Dq3o C5-2)^d5>a3D II — (HI. 23). 

on which Vibhishana argues 

? — (III. 24). 

* Remove the cause and you remove the effect.’ 

And the poet comments, grimly : 

?5j300D2lrd ;uT)a3oc3do ! 

^5>a3o todd o&> tiooj:)a3o? ? — (in. 24). 

' Who can kill those who are not to die? 

Is the writing of Fate on the forehead written in water?’ 

Ill Middle India is Ratha-Nupura-Chakravala, capital of iheVidy a- 
dhara or Khechara kings, (who by tlieir magical powers could fly in 
the air) . Iiidra, its monarch is ousted by Ravana from overlordship of 
the South. Praldiaraandala, Sita’s brother, who later joins Rama’s 
army against Ravana is an adopted heir of the Vidyadhara king. 
Lower down, we come to KishUndha, and in the ocean lies Lanka. 
Bliima Rakshasa of Lanka adopts Toyadavahana of Rathanupura and 
from him proceeds the Rakshasa Vamsa. (Here is a reminiscence of 
colonisation from the North). The Kishkindha princes are Vanara 
Vamsa, because they have a monkey flag (X. 117 Prose) like the 
Kadamaba kings of Banavasi. Marriage alliances and complicate wars 
confuse the previous history narrated of these three dynasties of kings — 
those of Ratha Nupura, Kishkindha and Lanka. Ravana, for instance 
subdues Indra and sets up Sugriva’s father on the throne of Kishkindha^ 
who abdicates in favour of his eldest son Vali. Ravana desires 
the hand of Sri Prabhe, Vali’s sister. Vali is spiritually minded and 
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Hi 

dislikes Ravana's airs an upstart * Kaiser/ He becomes a sannyasi 

and leaves it to Sugriva to give away the bride. Ravana, says Vali is 
s 30 C 3 c>oC?o^ CA)C^3$o, insolent and proud; I cannot give him my sister; 
if I fight, people will say I have broken the old alliance between the two 
Houses — 

^ d G> 

oS cysgsS!3ti;3d:3o 

id ^ oddacadidowodo ciefSo II — (X. 172) 

ej 

Other princes subordinate and allied to Ravaiia are: Khara of Patala 
Lanka, who has married Ravana's sister Chandraiiakhi (notice the soften* 
ing of the name Surpanaklii) and is, so to say, Viceroy of the Frontier 
Province; it is i)y conflict with him in the outposts of the Empire that war 
is kindled between Rama and Ravana. And Haiiuman, prince of Hanu- 
vara Dvipa, who is married to Sugriva's cousin and Ravana's niece and 
has been given a separate kingdom in addition as dowry. There is an 
air of verisimilitude in this fictitious account of the subject kings of 
Ravaiia's Empire. 

A full account of Ravana himself and his jirowess is given by 
Sugriva's old mentor Jambunada to Rama and Lakshrnana (Canto X) 
He is born in exile; his face is reflected in a nine-faced jewel, an heirloom 
of the Rakshasa family coming down from Bhima the jirogcnitor, and 
so he is called Dasamukha (again, a refinement on the ten heads and 
twenty arms-!). His brothers are Bhaiiukarna and Vibhishaiia. They 
all practise Tapas, acquire celestial swords and miraculous powers by 
^ Vidyas,' and recover Lanka from Vaisravana, wlio tlicb to Indra. 
Ravana marries Mandodari and crosses the border like Alexander and 
Ctesar after him, (and Fair Lesley in Burns's j>ocm) ' to spread his con- 
quests further.' We have seen already his dealings with Indra and 
Sugriva and others. He defeats Yama, Varuna, Nalakubara, and Saha- 
srabahu (in Valmiki this is Kartaviryarjuna who is the victor not the 
vanquished. Does not Pampa also save his hero from dangling in the 
arm-pits of Vali like a poor worm?) On his way back his Vimaila stops 
over the hill of Vali's penance, and here (as in Valmiki's account of 
lifting Siva's Kailasa) Dasamukha gets his name Ravana. He returns 
to his island home, having built up an Empire soutii of the Vindhyas, 
much like the British, by alliances, victories, restorations, and wise and 
firm handling, and generous dealing, when generosity pays, and a 
certain integrity of character which cannot but command respect and 
sympathy. He is a Khechara and a Vidyadhara (flier in the air and 
master of magical arts and weapons — in 20th century parlance, had 
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airships and poison gases and sundry other scientific inventions) ; a 
Jina Bhakta, with a fine Santisvara temple in his capital and many 

Cliaityas all over his kingdom : in short he is * Dakshiria Bharata 

Chakravarti ' Emperor of Southern India and well deserves the enthu- 
siasm of Jambunada, who warns Lakshmana that Ravana is not to be 
provoked with a light heart: (X. 221-231) — 

S37)drcx5oo ^oddo 

dodo rio o* don7)ddo« drlddoto? S3*c>;^ra5oo 

dddo dAF.^do toco^^d crsdcoo II — (x. 226.) 

' Since Ravana came, we have heard that on the battle field kings 
have died or run away or bowed to his wishes; never have we heard 
that the foes won or were even well matched : the Terror of the World is 
Ravana/ 

But an old prophecy crops up again: Jambunada has heard that 
whoever lifts Siddha Saila will kill Ravana (one thinks of Birnam 
wood and high Duiisiimane hill). Lakshmana retorts: ‘ That he is a 
hero is proved by his theft of Sita: Weigh Rama and him with your 

eyes when they are locked in fair fight/ 

o^DdOD'sdesd looo o dooo doo I 

* * • cJ u> 

s2)^do Oi^djodoDoo :^ho II 

~(X. 223). 

And he lifts up Siddha Saila! 

So much for The great Em])eror and the Doom, avvaiting. Two 

episodes may now be adduced to illustrate Ravana’s kingly clemency 

and what is most important in view of his great fall, his purity. 

When Indra and Sahasrabahu are captured, their parents come and 
beg, and Ravana releases and reinstates them on their thrones. He says 

to Varuna: 

jTOdo, (Si^dddo, 

dortdoo^ ; I 

^j;)Ododoc5j3?3do ddOK)do dod^,?)do II (x. 230 ). 

^ A brave man dies or is taken prisoner in battle; that is no 
disgrace; be a friend and rule as before in your kingdom; thus, 
graciously he honoured Varuna.' 

For this, of course, as in similar cases, from Chandragupta Maurya 
onwards (and backwards too) he receives Varuna's daughter in mar. 
riage. That takes me to Havana’s attitude to women. He marries a 
number of them, but so does Rama too. I have not counted, but I atn 
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afraid it is a very large number; but then, 

Early in life, however, he was vowed to ' chastity ’ by his Guru. (IX. 
114 and 149) and he has kept the vow faithfully. The poet enforces 
this by his rejection of Upa Rambhe, wife of Nalakubara (X. 187-196), 
This is one of those reversals of Valmiki in which our author delights. 
In Valmiki, RSlvana violates Rambhe, wife of Nalakubara, his brother's 
son. Here, Upa Rambhe, who has heard of Ravana and has long felt 
a passion for him, sends her maid to him, offering to let him know the 
secrets of the fortress, if he will return her love. Ravana recoils, bat 
Vibhishana (no piety puppet) counsels a ruse. So she is sent for, 
betrays the secret, and is then persuaded to be loyal to her husband. 

I must give the Kannada of this: 

3d".doa3ooo 

^37)^0500 too<5j 07)dK)o e2?a3oo 3*c)a390d9 

d^v^ 5^0000 doasSdoo , , , — (192 ff.). 

* Dasanana would have none of the infamy and sin and wicked 
conduct; but Vibhishana tliought that she might be given a false pro" 
mise and the counter-charm to destroy the charmed walls might be 
learnt from her; so Ravana said in a double sense by a pun on words: 
Bring her or she is my mother.' 

And when the fort and the king arc taken, 

Qc>dK )0 d3o?^dOC37)?5a500 ^ddo, ‘ ,350 ,S)359d ??OOd 
dodiSDoSrto sg)i3jdod^o c3Cit^9crc)t37)ddoo torldo a)5odos37)odo 
steeao do,]|«o^5^da3ooo ddj^^ddfsJortodoo^d^oDo rtodosrod ; 

dis^^^d^dooiortaJod dosododi’ cJDodo o?5a3o 

dosl O8^7)dodoo — 

«o — • 

C3j8tfUOA <5J5^?^3WCS)0.5OCJh:B0Od I 
rt t;3cx}oz}:o 

n a 

tS^;^^,ddda3oo d^dddo II — (195_196). 

‘ Ravana in private sent for her and said — You are of a noble 
family; remember your father and mother; keep pure your character; 
besides, you have taught me an art and so you ar^ my teacher; don't 
think of other things, but be loyal to Nalakubara and live happy. 
Having thus saved her from her infatuation, he immediately sent for 
Nalakubara and treating him with greater regard than his own eldest 
son ludagi he calmed his fears and made him a vassal king imdej; 
his suzerainty.' 
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Truly, a self-disciplined and magnanimous king of men, this 
all-powerful Emperor i 

IV 

'But oh, vain boast! Who can control his fate?' — Was he no^ 
to die because of Janaki at the hand of Dasarathi (Lakshmana 
in this poem, not Rama; not a happy change this, but probably due to 
Jaina tradition). Karma was all this while pushing Rtoa, Lakshmana, 
Sita, nearer and ncaier Riivana and weaving its web rourd them One 
day, tidings arrive from his brother-in-law Khara that Rama and 
Lakshmana have killed his innocejit son Shambhuka who was performing* 
Tapas, and thereu|)on insulted his wife and Ravana^s sister, and on a 
skirmish ensuing, Khara finds them too strong and prays for aid from 
his royal master. 

So the fire is kindled that is to burn Ravana, the fire of passion, 

the fire of sin, Dcutli. He rises from his throne 

CD&iraJoo, (IX. 72-73), 'drunk 

with the lust of war, invincible, — the star of his good fortune, and 
salvation, sell ^ (IX. 7l)_‘ tossed 

and stirred like the sea on the Day of Dx)om 1 ' 

In his Pushpaka Vimana, he flies to Dandakaranyo, and sees Sita, 
his fate. 

tod rt sj&j d 760 

Scs ag.dcditJ ,533 dj03S;3,s js-sS* S i 

d O 

oc3jds?cS 33cS^333j,c3 

II --(ix. 76) 

' A snare to the eye, chains of diamond for the heart, beautiful 

Janaki came into his field of vision and his mind moved from its 

moorings like a water-droi.> on the lotus-leaf.' 

o ’J owe,), 

Kra d cS!!r33^,5?§Ad S® esotrod II 

33odJo ?a53d3s3os350oiadao s3roSs3,t ^cSodio ^ 

sJj^oao iSo^o-^oJjs do dioourtoSjd So333xl 

dOjJjaSi o dja&SJS'i?* did osSisSddrtodoioSouuj sSd o 

-• W tA it, 

SosTJO* fdid3 o cSSdiiwddiSio did do dsaraddo B 

6' ® Id 

—(IX. 82-83) 

" As Ravana gazed and gazed at Sita, glutting his eyes with her 

' O ! she was born, liy Cupid churning the sea of Beauty ! ' at him gazed 

Cupid, seeing it all at a glance shouting in triumph 'Ah! my man, 

where is the mind now that minded not l)efore so many fairies, goddesses 
and mortal women who threw themselves at you in love? Long have 
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I bided my lime and at last you are shot, Dasamaklia!' So gloating and 
taunting, Mamnatha, envious also of Ravana's beauty, let fly arrow after 
arrow, incessant, one chasing another! 

And the poet himself is surprised and sad 

0sij3a3:o S^n'so3:cJs3^ort;3‘s I 

S ,aSa3o6 3'3 S?c3Sc 5 sDosjsao ooSps,Oo (Ssicste 

t*)d Q ^ tj e 

zi^qp 0300 dJDdOF doo-^j^dedoo roowd? 11 

—(IX. 85-86) 

' Passion makes light even the best men, like a glowing spark 
become soot. Alas, the Lord of Lanka, under the sway of Time^ 
has come to lust after another's wife! abandoning approved conduct, the 
famed virtues of his house, and his kingly duty of guarding the good and 
punishing the wicked ! Wonders do liappcn : does not even the ocean outstep 
his limits once in the sway of Time! ' 

Lost already in the loss of spirituality, Ravaiia calls up his 
Avalokini Vidya — 

e^?10K331)rei033 dJSiadd^ d^-c)25dOO ?— (IX. 86) 

She chides him, warns him that Rama and Lakshmana are 
Sg)d0dO* men of Destiny, but he is in no mood for admonition croddf^o. 
She knows he is destined to die for Sita, and a man must needs follow 
where his Karma leads — 

^000^ ^do^ d)0-S):^d^cr^o3o:gdod d?c25r1^d?^o_(ix. 96) 

She separates Lakshmana from Sita ))y a cry as from Rama, and 
Ravana seizes Sita: 

5'c)«^d ^o^sodo, ^don sr'Dv^j^^^drtdo I 
&ddo:^, <S)ddo 

?c7)<^jid«5)d^6r, c?)5;^o3oo d^^o^EJo II— (ix. lOi) 

* As a guilty man seizes the red hot plough-share in tlie ordeal, 
as a child seizes a furious black serpent with ardour, so rashly venturing 
fool, Dasakantha seized Sita.' 

A certain prince Ratnajaii hears the cries of Sita and flies up 
stopping Ravana: (it is he who later carries the news to Sugriva 

and Rama) l>ut Ravana remembers his old friendship for his father 

and merely cuts off his flying power. 

»^Ft5i3a30 dP^07lddJD9* 

aradd 

d^?dorta3o^o lOdoSoaSo dds^odo II— .(ix. 146) 
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As he' flies on to Lanka, he cannot contain himself : 
sScTOFortsJoo ;^rtDcOof\33 . . . 55o?0“^a3^iS?s^rt 

oSjD^^rk/i)&i^r«3dOT)do C^eE^F^O ^...^His eyes scoured 

and devoured and embraced her whole body, his self-control was lost and 
he began to approach hur. When even Ravana allowed such tricks of 
passion to get hold of him, whom cannot Cupid |)unisli? (IX. 148) 
But Sila threatens to pull out lier tougae and die and Ravana desists, 
hoping lor better times. 

fO?:SrtFa'Dhr5<;^s5^ sSoad 3 j0 

J • cO 

KTDSSOO ciDOddO dC3Cj3^a52Ja5o;3 t)d!^ tf)C3jD^S5jDC3otO(a;^OS3)C31)S3rt3odo 
oDoeJo o ^7)75 ?io:^o00?3o:^o o 

•4 

* Consoling himself in this manner because he had never known 

what the character of a noble wife was like when 1 find it so hard to 

keep the vow of not desiring othcr!s’ wives to whicli my Guru Aiianla 

Virya vowed me how long will the resolution hold of women who arc 

passionate by nature? It will not be very difficult to persuade this lady 
in some way.' (IX. 148ff.) 

So he reaches Lanka and places her in a mansion in his Royal 
Park and tosses on his bed feverish for Sita and humiliated because he 
has not avenged his sister and nephew and brother-in-law. His wife 

guesses it must lie love since war never meant all that pain to Ravana ; 

but he shrinks from telling her; and when she has guessed, he is ashamed 
and confesses tliat he has brought away Sita like a fooi : 
Sjot3;^crc)r1do,-35oc3c0odo s5oood-0^a5oc3 

_(IX. 160) 

Mandodari is frightened for her lord’s life and comforts him with 

the cynical remarl: 

eitads^qSoJooo 33oGd 

^ n 6 

t?^a3o^./:cSoiO(a^a‘D^ ?3’sc^oll (ix. 161 ff.) 

' Lightning and the chastity of women do not last beyond a moment# 
Leave me to bring her round.' (O woman! O wife! What wondc^r 
Ravana had his own opinion of woman’s virtue!) 

A stifling atmosphere, but the air clears as Sita speaks out sharp 
to Mandodari 

?^oos5q5osjddro:5oo , r^isSja carlo* sSo 

id S?do o torto3oc3 desrto 3T3;^55 S^o dcCsortjj I 

4®5^s33SSo doai)Od5 dJdod^?sa^s5oSo tio o 
CTBdOdoC^O gJSiSlrtd, d‘:SO^S-33jSS'S37>d0K'33C3‘ II 

_(IX. 169) 
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* This is the foolish chatter of sliaraeless women ; not the speech of 
noble wives. Ladies like you never talk like this, but think of the ruin 
of the house, think of goodness, and fear ill-fame and sin. You are 
speaking evil wwds. You must be making trial of me. Let one word 
do for all — saving iny lord, Ramachandra, men are to me sons and 
brothers/ 

And to Ravana, who offers an empire and scouts danger from 

Rama, a poor, forsaken, wandeier o^^ the woods she says firmly, 

floras 

rlorafi^o I 

r1ora&^;:5;;j ,t>ociDoodo 

5 II —(ix. 182) 

' Hell and perdition by loss of virtue; and from virtue, heaven and 
salvation: If that is the truth, blessed far above the wealth of the 
wicked is the poverty of the good.* 

Ravana is only maddened Move, being baulked, ragelh all the 

more.* 

OTSjraorl/oosS 1 

toesrtoo S5gSlODO^?550SDC5jO’?CjO II —(IX. 186) 

I must now hurry on and come to die last scene of this strange 
eventful history. Vibhishana hears the sobs of Sita in the hush of 
night and remembers the ancient prophecy (IX. 192). Sugriva and 
Hanuman are falling away and joining Rama, for moral, and 
(obvious) political reasons. Vibhishana preaches and warns. Ravana is 
relentless and undismayed. 



oJodcSjovsosjd II 

_(IX. 195) 

' If a few drops are lost to the sea, is the sea dry ? if Khar a and 
Pushana are killed, is our great army gone? if the Kapi Dhvajas go, 
are we lost ? Can mere men, walkers of the earth, meet in battle the 
Emperor of the Khecharas, fliers in the air? * 

Vibhishana hopes on — does not much water wear out a stone ? 

and strengthens the fortifications and watches events. (Preparedness 
waiting and seeing!) 

The Allies gather; old Jambunada advises settlement by conference. 

‘ Vibhishana is an honest man, and if Ravana has gone astray, well, 
a stained mirror can be cleaned. Remember we are relations and 
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friends of Ravana.' (XL 20-26). Hanuman comes on the embassy; 

has anxious discussion with Vibhishana : 

8^»t3c3rtt?Soi3:o . . . «j3oc37)d5i2?cn>s3e3o 

^rocsJjsJciS^Sgcao, ^dfsrsrtaWgEsagSj^ cS I 
gra cSd^S^ajod t3Y»ds3t3SjS5>sr, era 

sJra ^iS^STirtcSd c3j5c 3 Ad drttS rt udsJrortcJc II — (XL 78) 

4 . 4 . — ® 4 

' When Ravaiia who sings the praises of chastity, careless of his 
purity, his vow, yields to passion; Ravana, the guardian of the weak 
who seek his shelter, tlie sovereign of the three kingdoms in South 
Bharata, the Emi)eror of the Danavas, if you will not say, this must not 
be, will it not be your dishonour? ’ 

Vibhishana pleads 'Do you think I have said nothing? Can 

I be indifferent? He won’t listen. Poor Sita has been starving to save 
her family honour, her own virtue, her ideal of herself, and still my 
elder brother is not moved to renunciation. He is sending her mes- 
sengers every day.’ 

^ w 

e3^D7)r5jSj3c)doGior^&i;:3j3y^ l . . . sj:):^sj)&a^i|^cx5oia^^dr33o II 

—XL (80-82) 

An angry scene follows between Hanuman and Ravana. ' Traitor ’ 
cries the King, ' forgetful of our relationship, of my kindnesses, of your 
own dignity, you come as the servant of a Bhuchara! ’ — (XI. 104, 136, 
137). 

It is now war. Rama’s army crosses over, by' air-lliglit, Naga- 
chandra remarking drily that this is more economic than pulling up and 
heaping hills. 

(XII. 96) 

Vibhishana meanwhile has joined them; after a final appeal to 
Ravana: leaviiig Lanka like an elephant avoiding a wood set on fire 
and following his Karma, which was to be the next Emperor — (XII. 
52-76). His words on sin arc worth quoting — 

tort c5?5tDd o sSosSdo, 

o 

urtaJio urtdod dOcdJO^aJocS, AOoSio I 

ijrt, AtsaocTOdortrt^'oo li (xii. 54) 

' Man’s mind runs to all quarters of the earth. The great man 
is he who does not let it run as it likes, hut leads it to the path that 
hath no stain. No one’s mind is by nature straight.’ 
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And now, the last scene, the most powerfully dramatic and touching, 
it seems to me, in the whole poem. Ravaiia has spurned away his own 
brother, another revolter. ' Let them fly all.' The battle has steadily 
gone against him. Sons and brothers are lost. He ord ers worstiii) in 
Santi Jina's temple and himself periorms Japa to secure the Balm 
RCipini Vidya, by which he could multiply himself endlessly. Angada 
tries to break bis Yoga but fails. The Sakti a} /pears and will grant 

})ower to kill all except Rama and L.dcshmana. Ah! (XIV. 82-106) 

Assuming the most beautiful form, he goes to tempt Jaiiaki. And 
lo I the tempter that went out to tcm[/t, he turns again home, dean ! 

dosJ dta d c5da5oo tSiao . a;Ddrl/5doioJu3o, 

iJ A CO ed 

qJd, q3odc3j3<?‘ 05S*o35dj3a;Tso3ji83r^E3o I 
udrto J3t)daddj^oo 

qSO'^ciSjs^ daasc?rrt sSodv^ II 

arsd* sJajscirdcSrort, d 
ETsddddaSosS o I 

ed’ 1 Jt 

3c>d d^asdoiaicij 

$)Pd ddoas d dadsS* dad oraaesao II 

' v3 ^ cO 

Sdad dooo .stfdo 

dd, o 3^d d«fd dsdddon-a I 

el 

dada d^crsrt^o Aj^ScaJaa 
^•adci^djov* ^J3,d<d rS^o^crerio II 
d^a_ dddd^d^ dd 

d'^d doCf) ^daej {bJaOf da.Jd ^&3 I 

da:^dadt)dOA asa^ddodrdd? i II 
eoSa dadda35?jsrtd 57>dae^ddda d^^oSaowaddad^^oJ;© itir 
9<sf?i)Zi3o, ;^daddOE3'ac5lov‘ doda, ^*?a33s^:&dasi230:!ja d*^o 
3odo: — 

rtaradoaaodaqSrdadrto lartdjD^^Cdtfj^, os^ dd 
at© dddaortaartdaadadjwijd, s3?ddDa6^o|^cs3ao I 
3S^©ddadart daddd^^dioJaao, dddoart aj’Jdaai 
^^©coaeflado^S^gdadd? rtaraaBadoJadd^aradSo I (I 
stddo, ar^©^oQado, 
dddajjd, Sdars»da dddad, Sod I 


4 
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33r«):5>0{a6OocSr{«^c5 

SoocS 3osSw4«);3rto ! H 

ODSSOrfrfrtO, SOCTS 

u 

,c>?s3rof5,or»^35o dossosJjo ^siSjAido I 

5-3dosrs^s5A)53oO 

s^do;wdoo s&ocSci dictfirSsduaoddo li 
iidrt iMJ^aiE)© A^^dorraddOoddi d^eeS, iSftfcra 
Sddd<^>?35do na^") riaF* uoJi^doijrsSdo ad 5 I 
Sddeefo3J4^ dic^^ddoJoo S(».'do, s^dd^dJP«dS?3ra 
ddodJdocrsrtd^rtd &3-3&^ao3a3od?Sdrodartoo II 
KsJdado, dotidzSddSo rtcfiao, djiddS 3di dro I 
dAScdo SpddJd sSoSi iod.dJdd,dsn)d5dddo I 

t) Q 

d SorS&oJoo, d; da dd dPdddoo ad3Dd:T3dd5o I 
s^:;?3r:)r{y“Ddo s3:^o^!sid« c:)2jcteJ^dsjo^ 1^535^50* II 
cA)c^5rts5d;3Dh ;ciO(ScSo, e;^n3^c3j3«?o;3odo- 
•s^ddoooo^Crt^ ^iS-^aJodood, iOfddo^o 

ddodoo, ts^dddo^:^ djoedo^do3;-s)rv^ordoos'2)r1do I 
s&d, dj35rlF“drdo.:)dFoo d^r1c3^do^ crc>dodo 

dddstera, dKrsrl^dj^jv* d(Sd:^oii575o djDia^do !1 

' Said Dasanaiiii : T have acquired tlic art of myriad forms. 

No enemy can vvilh;dand me now. Give up your dear, trusted Rama 
as a refuge. Consent to me and enjoy Imperial happiness. 

' Sita suddejily lost all her presence of mind. O Ravana, she cried, 
if you really have any loving kindness for me, do anything in the light 
short of taking the life of Rama: And her limhs were loosened and 
she fell on the ground and swooned away. 

‘ Touched was Ravana; sympathy was born, and mercy. Himself 
blaming himself, he left off the sinful, evil turn of his mind, born of 
the sway of Karma. Like turbid water clearing, himself cleared him- 
self and felt renunciation wdth regard to Sita. No noble soul ever 
becomes black in grain. 

' Doesn't the Sun unllush from the crimson love of Evening? A noble 
man, will he not give up evil, after doing wrong, some time, from the 
temptations of the mind ? 

' So, the Karunya Rasa (flood of Mercy) in his mind now swelling 
washed off the red taint of his love for Sita, and he stood forth in his 
native disposition of mind and said to his inner circle of friends and 
counsellors,— 

* See, for Virtue's sake, even to me, she gave not her heart. She 
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would have none of our omanaent, robes, i^erfume, colour. The wealth 
and grandeur of sovereignty she deemed mere straw, this woman 1 And I, 
a man, lover of the true excellence of Man, shall I desire the loss of my 
virtue by continuing in my sin ? 

'These lovers, dear to each other as life, for no cause but the sway 
of Karma, no other cause, maddened with passion, I separated, fool, and 
wrecked the greatness of my family. 

' From brute passion, I tore away this honourable lady from Rama, 
and brought her ail this sorrow. My disgrace has been trumpeted to the 
ends of the world ! 

'Lovingly, Vibhishana told me my own good; but wretched villain 
that^ I was, I would not hear. I flamed up, I shouted, I said hard words 
and drove away from home my own dear brother, that noble heart ! 
Oh I carried away by the mad lushof love, whoever stopped to enquire 
what was or was not for his good ? 

‘ How can men feel, when their mind is intoxicated by lust, the loss 
of leputation, the certainty of humiliation, the ruin of their peerless 
manhood, the break-up of the highest in them, the l)onds of fresh lives 
into which their salvation is lost, the heart-sorrow of friends, the scandal 
among people 1 

' So spoke Havana, remorseful, and said to hirnseli —If I give her 

back, now, my will, and strength and valour and titles, will all be as if 
they had never been. I shall be taken for a coward, who swerves, for 
he cannot face Death! That must not be. I shall light till both the 
hosts ring with ray praises, drag Lakshmaiia and Rama down from their 
chariots, bring them to I.anka and present Sita 110-119). 

Mandodari, frightened at omens, comes to stop Havana (like another 
Calpurnia), and offers to buy peace by herself delivering Sita. But he 
cannot brook her siglit, and orders her in anger to go away. 

dJDf337)S3^2500 — (XIV. 123) 

The wheel of I.akslimana docs its ajipointcd work, and Ravana^s 
soul at last knows rest. 

A last word of pity from Abhiiiava Pampa — 

CJocSfsSO*, 

‘ The heart, pierced and shattered by the arrows of Love, on account 

of Sita what could it do but burst at the touch of Lakshmana's wheel? 

As the Chakra pierced and left at the back, like a mountain struck by 
the lightning of Indra, the India of the Danavas fell, earth-shaking.’ 
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And Vibhidliana, is made to express amazement. 

s^iarcitscd 25cn)cx5oc0;:53S, ai5s3cD;3T)sjs3T>33orta3^?3c)n 

oc^o sjofdo ? (XVL 36 ff) 

‘ What sin had Ravana committed, that, with all his devotion to 
])urity, he went so niad over Queen Sita ?* 

If the soul of I'ulsi Das's Ravana was taken into God's bosom — 

I have myself no doubt it was we may be sure about Nagachandra's, 

The Highest has a large heart and understands tragedies. Ravana, 
the shatteicd man, tell; but his spirit, having paid the supreme penalty 
of sin, has risen and dwelt in the imaginations of men like Naga- 
chandra men w'ho can divine a grief and sympathise. 

B. M. Srikantia, 



SAMUDRAGUPTA. 


SAMtiDRAGUPiA, ill many respects by far the most distinguished 
member of a distinguished dynasty, has been brought to the notice of 
historians as the result of the comparatively newly organised Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Government of India. Though something was 
known of him to the early Archaeologists and an attempt had been made 
to interpret some of the inscriptions of the Guptas, it is to the labours 
of the late Dr. Vincent Smith that wc are indebted for the knowledge 
that we possess of this interesting and eminent ruler of India. It is 
Vincent Smith's study of the Gupta coins that started him in the course 
of research. He had all along been keeping himself alive to all that 
was made available in regard to the subject during the last JO years and 
more, examining critically every piece of information brought to the 
notice of the public; and incorporating the new material in various 
articles from time to time, so that he could give us a more or less full 
account of the monarch and his achievements in the latest edition of his 
book Early History of India, " which has now become the standard 
book oil Indian History for the period. Notwithstanding the sustained 
labours of the late lamented scholar and Jiis successful achievement, 
Samudragupta's is a character that would bear re study from many points 
of view, and a new presentation of it may not be altogether superfluous. 
The late Dr. Smith, perhaps by an uriliapp) inspiration, described 
Samudragupta as the Indian Napolean, and thus gave to his achieve- 
ments a character which on clo.ser scrutiny it does not bear. This 
description had the further consequence of completely overshadowing the 
achievements of his father so that Chandragupta 1 suffered the same 
fate that Philip of Macedon did. Both alike were ignored by the 
historians, because each of them had the good fortune to be the father 
of a son greater than himself. It is easy to demonstrate that Saniudra- 
gupta would have been imjjossible 5ul for Chandragupta I, as an 
Alexandar has been proved to be impossible without Philip before him. 

In the third century of the Christian era the Guptas were compa- 
ratively a minor dynasty like many others of the kind, ruling over 
Magadha witli the territory on the banks of the Ganges dependent on 
Prayaga (Allahabad) and Saketa (Oudh). Thai there were Gupta 
rajas in this territory about that time, and jierhap.s even earlier, is 
jenowu to us front the notes of the Chinese traveller I-Tsiiig who was itt 
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Nalaiida in the second half of the seventh century. This Chinese 
traveller refers to a grant made to the Nalanda University where he 
studied, by a Maharaja Sri Gupta 500 years before his time, which 
would mean that there was a Maharaja Sri Gupta luling the territory in 
the second century A.D. Tiiis family remained in obscurity to the end of 
the third century when it came into some prominence. It is probably in 
regard to this period of their history that the Puranas make the reference 
quoted at the head of the paragraph. To Chandragupta, the father of 
Samudragupta, is due the credit of bringing this dynasty to prominence. 
After the death of the great Kushan ruler Vasudeva, the empire of the 
Kushans must have oroken up, and the outer territories belonging to the 
Empire must have fallen away from the imperial authority and set them- 
selves up ill independence. Magadha and the territory dependent thereon 
must have taken advantage of the confusion, under the Guptas, and 
achieved its own independence. Probably the territory of the kingdom of 
Magadha was surrounded by kingdoms or states over which i-)etty rulers or 
tribal chieftains held sway. The advance therefore of the Guptas to a 
position of dominant influence must have come about as a result of the 
building ui) of a superior military power and political connections. We 
have no information as to the manner in which the military power of 
the Guptas developed, but one act of Chandragupta which gained for 
him n considerable amount of political influence has come to our knowl- 
edge in the Gujita monuments and records recently made accessible to us. 
Coins usually ascribed to Samudragupta contain effigies of the king and 
the queen, the latter of wiiom is described as a Licdichavi princess. 
These coins also show on the reverse a goddess seated on a throne, 
perhaps representing the Sri or prosperity of the Lichchavis. The 
Gupta inscriptions generally make much of this marriage alliance so 
that we may take it that the alliance was regarded as of the highest 
importance by thc' Guptas themselves. The marriage not merely brought 
to Chandragupta the alliance of the influential tribe of the Lichchavis, 
but also must have brought accession of territory along with it. 
Otherwise representation of the goddess of the Lichchavis and the 
addition of the coin legend ‘ Lichchavayah * on the coins would have no 
particular sigtiificance. Tins would have rounded off his territory on a 
side which was pcrliai>s the most vulnerable from the point of view of 
the territory of Magadha, as we know' from the previous history of the 
kingdom. It seems i)ossibk‘ also to ascribe to him some warlike 
achievements against the peoples of Bengal on the one side, and of ' the 
BAhlikas across the seven mouths of the Indus ’ from tiie inscription on 
the iron pillar in the Kutb-Minar at Delhi, though this inscription is 
ascribed by some scholars to others. It is some such achievement that 
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must have raised Chandragupta I to the dignity of a * Mah&raj4dlii- 
raja/ as otherwise his neighbours would not have acquiesced in his 
assumption of this suzerain title. It may therefore be taken that both 
by the diplomatic alliance with the Lichchavis and by some warlike acts 
against powerful neighbours, Chandragupta raised the Gupta family of 
Maharajas to the superior dignity of an Adhirajya or empire. This is 
what is syml)olised in certain oi the coins of the Guptas where the efhgy 
of the king is shown with an umbrella raised above his head, which, 
whether the coins were actually issued by Chandragupta I or by his 
successors, would have no significance, unless it be that Chandragupta I 
was the man who raised the family to the imperial dignity. It was to 
the territory and dignity of this Chandragupta I that Samudragupta 
succeeded. 

Samudragu]>ta was horn of the Lichchavi princess Kumaradevi to 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandiagupta of the Gupta dynast}'. It seems 
probable that Samudragupta was not the only son, and possibly not 
even the oldest among ihom. Either because of his extraordinary 
natural powers or because he exhibited great aptitude, he was, for princes, 
very carefully and very highly educated. He is dcscrilietl in the one 
document that has come down to us that he delighted iu the company 
of the learned, and was a great master in the art of getting to the root of 
things, and enjoyed among the learned great fame in the exiiositioii of 
excellent classics, and perhaps even in ihe production of some. Tlie 
course of education prescribed to princes was, in those days, compre- 
hensive. We get a few glimpses of the course through various inscrip- 
tions of which the Hatigumpha insci iption of Kharavela, the Kalinga 
raja describes tlie course with the greatest detail, riic whole appears 
tlien to liave comprised a knowledge of the Veda, specially Rik and 
Samam; mathematics; composition, particularly of state documents; 
Rupam 'or study of coinage, Vyavahara or law; in addition the art of 
elephant-riding and horse-riding and archeiy, etc., and finally even such 
subjects as Vaisiki-vidya, the art of public women. A king was 
reejuired to undergo his early education and give himself a liberal course 
of physical training up to the age of fifteen. Then for the nine years 
following he was expected to specialise in subjects of direct value to the 
position of a ruler, viz., such subjects the knowledge of which would 
enable him to control effectively the working of the various departments 
which centered at the headquarters of the monarch. Having been .so 
carefully educated and made, thanks to his own innate intelligence 
and careful nurture, such excellent progress, he attained the position 
of a prince most excellently equipped for the difficult and respon- 
sible position of the sovereign of a rising empire which had just got 
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under way for a prosperous voyage through the exertions of his father 
Charidragupla 1. Chaiidragupta I had apparently reached a stage in his 
life when he fell the need of committing the charge of his state to a 
capable successor, and having scanned carefully all the details, the 
qualities and accomplishments of those eligible for succession he made 
up his mind in the open Durbar and indicated that the worthiest was 
Samudragupta. With his eyes full of rolling tears, intent solely upon 
discovering real character and worth, and with his hair standing on 
end, he embraced the prince Samudragupta exclaiming ** what a worthy 
sonl''; and said to the great relief of the assembled courtiers, the 
faces of those with equal claims fading, ‘'may you rule the whole earth/" 
Seeing many of his super- human deeds of valour, several became attached 
to him; subdued by the valour of his arms, others rendered obedience 
to him; and tlius he became very popular. He was given an early 
occasion for exhibiting his valour, when he was attacked in Patalipura 
by Achyuta, Nagasena and perhaps other kings, one of whom is describ- 
ed as belonging to the Kola family. He destroyed the armies of all of 
them as if in mere play, and turned them all away baulked of their 
ambitions. He set himself up as the protector of dharma, possessed 
of unsullied fame, pleasing the learned, subduing the wicked and gain- 
ing in the world the ol)jects worthy of attaining. He was well versed 
in the path of the Veda. He excelled in the composition of literary 
works which outdistanced the most excellent performances of learned 
poets, and thus became the onl> worthy ]>erson to l>e thought of 
by those that excelled in intellectual possessions and good qualities. 
Willi accomplishments so varied and excellent, Samudragupta occupied 
the throne of his father, and it was his function to luring to full fruitioti 
the ambitions of his father to make the Guptas the suzerain power 
in India. 

We have already seen that Samudragupta^s acce.ssion w’as challeng- 
ed l)y enemies who must have been in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The names of Achyuta and Nagasena among those that attacked him in 
his capital Pushpapura figure among the kings of Aryyavartta in the list 
of those that he is said to have conquered. It is therefore possible that 
Achyuta ruled somewhere about Ahichchatra as the late Dr. Smith sur- 
mised. Nagasena was probably a ruler in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It would conduce to clearness of understanding if we could make a general 
survey of the political condition of India at the lime, before we detail the 
various conquests of his. The period of Samudragupta may be taken 
to be the middle forty or fifty years of the fouith century after Christ. 
That was a time when the Kushana empire had gone to pieces completely 
with even the possibility of a foreign invasion from the newly installed 
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Sassanian rulers of Persia, of the region of the Punjab. Such of the 
Kusbanas as survived must have become more or less petty rulers 
Then there seems to have been a fringe of states some of them held by 
kings, and others still in the state of tribal constitution, lying in a line 
beginning from Delhi and Muttra and extending soutliwards through 
all Central India and Malva. Immediately behind them and beginning 
from the region of the southern bank of the Ganges between Allahabad 
and Benares, or even further eastwards, and extending across the Vindliya 
mountains southwards, lay the great forest countries under a number of 
petty chieftains. Then immediately to east lay the territory of Magadha 
with that of the Lichchavis on the northern side of the river extending as 
far east as where the Ganges actually turns southwards co reach the sea. 
This block was the territory under the control of the Guptas directly and 
came into touch on the southern side with the territory of Kalinga. 
South of that, what was the Andhra empire had broken np into a number 
of petty states of which about half-a-dozen are enumerated in the 
Puranas. Further south was the region of the Tamil country getting 
under the control of the newly rising power of the Pallavas with the 
well-known three kingdoms of the farther south. The whole of the 
Dakhan was under a dynasty which is known as that of the Vakatakas, 
and in its best days extended from Kuntala in the south to Bundlekhand 
in the north. This extent of territory the Vakatakas must have attained 
to perhaps in the last days of their ruler Pravarasena, and perhaps 
before the rise of Chandragupta. It is however clearly ascribed to the 
ruler Prithviseiia of the Vakatakas, whom we have good reasons to regard 
as contemporary with Sarnudragupta. The coast region between the 
Western Ghats and the sea was under other rulers perhaps for the most 
part of it under the dpcliniug rulers of the foreign dynasty of the 
Kshatrapas of Gujarat and northern Konkan. The territory east of 
the Ganges and the region at the foot of the Himalayas reinaiued 
divided among 8 or 10 rulers, and the region of the north-west frontier 
extending down to the sea was under a number of foreign potetitates. 
This was the political division of the country at the time that Samudra- 
gupta had placed himself firmly upon the throne, and looked about for 
the successful completion of his father's efforts at the establishment of 
the empire of the Guptas. 

According to the prasasli of Harisena therefore, Sarnudragupta 
set forward upon his expedition for a conquest of the quarters (dig- 
vijaya). If the order of recital of Harisena is to be taken as indicating 
the actual order of Samudragupta's conquests, he seems to have invaded 
the southern districts first, but it is possible that this is merely due to 
the fact that a dig-vijaya should begin and proceed towards the right 
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(pradakshina) , as it is unlikely that Samudragupla would have started 
forward on an invasion of the distant south leaving his flank and rear 
exposed to hostile action. In any case, it would conduce to clearness 
to follow the record in tliis particular. His southern invasion seems to 
have begun with an attack upon the ruler of Kosala. There are 12 
rulers according to one enumeration, it may be only 1 1 , that he con- 
quered in this southern invasion, all of whom, he restored each in his 
position respectively on their tendering submission. The first ruler to 
be thus conquered is Mahendra of Kosala; and the next one is Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara. The relative jiosition of these rulers has to 
be settled before proceeding further. Kosala generally is the country 
of Oudh, but it is often referred to as Uttara-Kosala. For -an 
invader proceeding southwards from Magadha as his centre this cannot 
be the Kosala that is meant. There are two other divisions of this that 
we know of: Maha-Kosala and southern Kosala. It is apparently these 
divisions that arc under reference here These must have been in a 
direction south or south-west of Magadha. The country of Kosala in- 
cluded a considerable part of what is now the Central Provinces and the 
hinter land of Orissa. We have some inscriptions of a Vyaghraraja, as 
a feudatory of the VakataLa sovereign Prithvisena I. Two inscriptions 
of his have come down to us in a jflacc called Nachne-ki-Talai not far 
from Jasso in Bundlekhand ; and a third in about the .same region; 
probably that is the Vyaghraraja that is referred to here, and 
according to this record, his territory is descril)ed as Mahakantara. 
This forest country must have been next adjoining the Kosala 
country and should have stretched southwards almo.st from the 
banks of the Ganges to, and perhaps even very much past, the Viii- 
dhya mountains. The Viiidhyan forests were proverbially the great 
forest region according to all Indian litciary tradition. The region 
of Kosala therefore would be immediately south of Magadha with a 
westward trend, and Mahakantara would be to the west of it with 
a southward trend. The next ruler that he attacked was a Manta- 
raja, the Kauralaka. This last word might well mean, belonging to 
Kurala. It is possible to equate Kurala with the modern Kurdlia and 
the place may have to be looked for in the region of Kalinga, the 
modern territory of Orissa. A people by name Kauralaka are 
referred in the Brhat Samhita, aiid llie reference may be to these. The 
identification witli Kerala has been found unsatisfactory long 
since, and must be given up. The next ruler attacked is generally 
taken to be Mahendra ruler of Pishtapura. The wdiole expression 
is Paishtapuraka Mahendra girt Kautiuraka Svamidalta** The 
problem here is how to break the words. It is generally taken to 
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be Paishtapuraka Mahendra, Mahendra of Pishtapur, and then giri- 
Kautluraka Svamidatta, Svamidatta of Koltur on the hill. It seems 
however that only one ruler is mentioned and that is Svamidatta. He 
was ruler probably of Pishtapura and Mahendragiri-Kottdr, which 
would mean nothing more than that the territory probably included what 
were two kingdoms witli the two important capitals, Pishtapura and 
Kottur on or near iMaheiidragiri. This latter seems preferably the 
interpretation as in Raghu’s dig-vijaya, Kalidasa is content with stating 
for this part that the taking of Mahendragiri was tantamount to the 
conquest of the whole kingdom. The next ruler Iiappens to be Daraana 
of Erandapalli. There is an Erandapalli in the Gan jam district with 
which this has been identified by the epigraph ists. Then follows Vish- 
nugopa of Kanchi. Then Nilaraja of Avamukta. Kanchi is the well- 
known Pallava capital, and Vishnugopa probably a Pallava sovereign. 
We do not know either of Avamukta or of Nilaraja. The next ruler 
is Hastivarman of Vengi. Vengi is the Peddavegi, the ruins of which 
exist to-day, a few miles from modern Ellorc ; and a Hastivarman as 
ruler of that place belonging to the family of Salankayanas Is known 
of about this period. The next ruler overthrown was Ugrasena of 
Palaka. Palaka is a i)lace often referred to in Pallava inscriptions, 
and seems to have been one of their northern capitals. It must be looked 
for in the region of the lower Krishna. The next ruler is Kubhera of 
Daivaraslitra, and Daivarashtra has recently been identified with 
Elamanchili Kaliiigadesa in the Vizagapatam district, with its head- 
quarters probably at Elamanchili and then comes Dhananjaya of Kusta- 
lapura. So far, we know nothing either about the ruler or about his 
capital. These southern rulers he is said to have conquered, and, when 
they had agreed to submit, restored tliem to their possessions. An opin- 
ion has recently been expressed by Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil that this 
is all mere fiction, and perhaps the very most that could be conceded 
to Samudragupta would be an invasion as far as the northern parts of 
the Madras presidency where lie must have been slopped by the activity 
of the southern rulers under perhaps the lead of the Pallava sovereign 
for the time being. While one might readily admit the possibility of 
exaggeration it would be doing something very different, if this interpre- 
tation should be accepted. If it is mere meaningless hyperbole why 
omit the kingdoms south of Kanchi? Thereat least was the Pandya 
kingdom which the almost contemporary Kalidasa found it necessary tq 
mention in the conventional dig vijaya of Raghu. The fact of an inva-»' 
sion as far south as Kanchi must be admitted, and why Samudragupta 
was satisfied with the simple submission of these south Indian mouarchs 
will be understood readily if the particular purpose of his invasion is 
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properly understood. We shall come to that question later. Probably he 
returned to his headquarters and started on a similar expedition of 
conquest of the kings of Aryyavartta, that is the middle region of Hindu* 
sthan usually described in Buddhistic records as Madhyadesa. Here nine 
princes are referred to without specifying either the capitals or the 
countries over which they ruled. They were probably all of them com- 
paratively petty chieftains who held small tracts of country under their 
rule on the immediate frontier of the united kingdom of Magadha and 
tlie territory of the Lichchavis. They must all perhaps be looked for in 
the Gangetic doab and just outside along the borderland of Central 
India and Rajputana. The sovereigns are in their order 

Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, 

Chandravarman, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, 

Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarma. 

Nagasena and Achyuta were probably the same rulers that attacked 
Samudragupta in Fatal ipura soOn after his accession. They probably 
held territory in the Doab. Ganapatinaga was probably a Naga 

chieftain who held rule further south with capital Padmavati, near Narwa 
in Central India. Chandravarman was probably the same person as the 
Chandravarman of the inscription on the rock of Susunia near Raniganj, 
whose territory probably lay to the west in Rajputana. It is just possi- 
ble that he carried a raid across the whole territory of Magadha in the 
absence of Samudragupta from his territory in the western borders of 
Rajputana. Of all others, we know nothing more than that they were 
rulers of Aryyavartta. The conquest of these rulers of Aryyavartta is 
said to have brought him the submission of all the forest chieftains who 
showed their readiness to render obedience and pay tribute without 
further action. Then he got his authority accepted in the five frontier 
kingdoms of w hich three were on the east and two to the north of Magadha. 
The three eastern were Sainatata, Davaka and Kamarupa, embracing the 
territory on the east of the Ganges from the sea to the Himalayas; the 
two northern were the kingdom of Nepal, and Kartripura to the west of 
it along the foot of the Himalayas. This would bring his north-western 
frontier into touch with what was the teiritory ^of the Kushan empire. 
The frontier kingdoms were merely called upon to render allegiance and 
acknowledge his overlordship which would have pul them in a position 
of more or less subordinate alliance. Then he conquered as many as 
nine tribes whom he laid under tribute, of whom we happen to know 
the location of some. These tribes were the 

Malavas, Arjunayana, Yaudheya 

Madraka, Abhira, Prarjuna, 

Sanak&nika, Kaka, Karaparika. 

and others 
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Of these t!ic Malavas were probably an extensive tribe inhabiting a 
region which goes by their name Malwa. The Arjunilyanas were pro- 
bably a tribe not very far from them. Some inscriptions of the Yaudheyas 
would locate tliem in the territory round Biana southwards of Muttra on 
the borderland of the desert. The Madrakas must liave been in the 
region occupied by the Pulkhian Sikhs in modern times. The Abhiras 
were an extensive tribe which occupied the territory including the whole 
of Bundlekhand and a very considerable part of the Central Provinces 
so that at one time their capital was somewhere in Bundickhand, at 
another in Mahishmati on the Narbada (Mandhata). Inscriptions 
refer to the Sauakauika in the region of Sanchi, but oi the other three 
tribes we do not as yet know anything except the name. 

These achievements spread his name far and wide so that distant 
monarchs sought his friendship and alliance. Among these distant 
monarchs arc mentioned the — 

Daivaputa, Shahi, Shahanushahi, 

The Sakha, Murunda and SimhaJa. 

Of these, it is possible to take the first three to indicate nothing more 
than the Kushanas. It is equally probable that these refer to tliree 
petty slates which stood out as representing the dismembered Kushan 
empire of the previous age. The next the Sakhas and Murunda are 
generally taken to be separate tribes while it is possible that they were 
one and the same, and miglit refer to tlie Sakha Kshatrapas of Gujerat, 
Konkan and farther west. The last Simhala is Ceylon and we have 
good reason for taking it that the Ceylonese ruler was in some kind of 
diplomatic relation with him from Chinese records. 

The whole series of these conquests as detailed in one elaborate 
inscription that has come down to us of this great ruler had for their 
object nothing more than the bringing under the control and inlluence of 
one suzerain monarch, the whole territory included in the area which 
in the best of its days constituted the empire of Asoka. It must be 
borne in mind that this record of Saraudragupta is indited oa a pillar 
which carries on it an Asoka inscription as well. Did Samudragupta 
then emulate the exploits of Asoka? Did he, in fact, know the history 
of Asoka or the extent of his empire and could he have read the docu- 
ment on the pillar of Asoka? The answer to this question may be given 
in the affirmative for certain reasons. If you arrange the territorie.s 
described in detail in the Haristna inscription of Samudragupta in 
order, you will find that it more or less answers to the territory under 
the rule of Asoka. This may be a mere coincidence, but then why does 
the deliberate prasasli stop short in the soutliern invasion at Kanchi? 
Why does it not go farther south ? In a mere exaggerated account, not 
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merely of his achievements but of the panegyrist's ascription of these 
achievements to the ruler, it would be difficult to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation that the panegyrist found some reason for stopping short at 
Kanchi for a mere conventional dig-vijaya : in fact Kalidasa's conven- 
tional dig-vijaya of Righu does not stop short there at all, but continues 
on to the Kaveri and farther south to the Pandya country, and across 
the peninsula to Aparanta and fartlier westwards therefrom against the 
Parasikas. So the limitation imposed here is not by any convention 
of the panegyrist. We may justifiably infer therefore that the limitation 
was imposed by the political circumstances of tlie lime and by the actual 
fact of achievement of this sovereign. Samudragupta's ambition was 
not like Alexander's for more worlds to conquer. It was rather the 
ambition more well -formed than that, of uniting the territories of India 
that could possibly be united, under one ruler, with a view to set the 
whole country on a prosperous career on the basis of an efficiently 
protected frontier and well-ordered administration. The scientific 
frontier sighed for in vain by recent English statesmen was a frontier 
that had been achieved by Chandragupta, and ])robably remained under 
his grandson Asoka. Did Samudragupta then know the extent of the 
empire of Asoka? It is quite possible he did. 

The prasasii of Samudragupta that we are discussing has in one 
part of it an expression which seems to give us the explanation that he 
possibly read the inscription of Asoka on the pillar on which he recorded 
his own prasasii. Line 27 of the inscription relates to a description of 
the special accomplishments of this ruler; and the details given there are 
that 'in his trained and cultured intellect, he put tlie counsellor of the 
gods (Brihaspathi) to shame, in the accomplishment of music, he put 
the divine votaries of the art Tumburu and Narada to shame; he 
established his right to the title of kaviraja, by composing many kavyas 
which might have proved the means of living for men of learning; his 
wonderful and generous achieveineuts would take long to detail for a 
panegyrist; he was human only to the extent of his having to carry on 
the afiairs of the world, and he otherwise ^vas a god, who had made the 
world his temporary home.' Leaving the other details which are not 
relevant to tlie discussion, the point that calls for attention is the term 
kaviraja, and what it signifies. It iias generally been interpreted so 
far as meaning nothing more than 'a king of poets,' a terra of courtesy 
appliea to a skilful exponent of the art of poetry; but tlic term kaviraja 
is a technical one, and iias got a meaning of its own. I'here arc ten 
classes of authors of works detailed, among whom Uie fifth is the class of 
mahakavi. This title is given to one who iias acquired the capacity to 
understand everything that may be written in a language, and can, in 
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his turn, compose any kind of specified work in that particular laii. 
guage. The term kaviraja is one of higher efficiency, and is given only 
to those who have attained to similar proficiency, not in one, but more 
than one language; and this efficiency in a variety of languages is 
generally limited to three, Sanskrit, Prakrit and what is called desa- 
bhasha, the vernacular. The way that the term is used in the record, 
and the description that is given of Sainudragupta's title to the term 
indicates a proficiency in many languages, and if the many languages 
have to be interpreted in the usual way, it must be proficiency in San- 
skrit, the Prakrit language most prevalent in the country to which the 
author belongs and the local dialect that may have been current at the 
time. The Prakrit language of Magadha must be something which came 
very near Pali, and if he were a man of the proficiency of a kaviraja it 
is not impossible that he could have managed to read and understand the 
drift of the edicts of Asoka, on the pillar at any rate, on which he had put 
his own inscription. Asoka\s boast was that he established the dharma, 
and Samudragupta is described as dharma-prachirabandhh, the protect- 
ing wall of the garden of dharma. 

There is anotlier fe<ilurc of Samudragupta’s records that have come 
down to us which would offer an explanation c(|ualiy satisfactory. Most 
of his coin legends have a text answering generally to the idea that by 
conquering [the world and contributing materially to its happiness, he 
won heaven. His ideal therefore as a ruler was to so order his patri- 
mony and conduct the administration as to enable him to leave this 
world with good deeds so well accomplislied as to assure him his position 
in heaven. This means therefore as a first necessity tJie assurance of 
protection to the people from calamitous wars within and devastating 
foreign invasions from without. This could be done only by the estab- 
lishment of an empire, and that empire could ]>c establislied both by 

war and by diplomacy diplomacy as far as it can go efficiently and war 

where diplomacy failed. The accomplishment of a united empire is 
signalised by the celebration of the imperial asvamedha sacrifice. 
Samudragupta issued a class of coins described generally as the asva- 
medha type containing a similar obverse legend to the others put in these 
words, Rajadhirajah prUhvim avajitya divam jayati appraiivarya 
viryah” Literally translated, it means '"king of kings, having con- 
quered the world conquers heaven the unopposed warrior. On the 

reverse is the legend ** Asvamedha Parakrama/* the man of valour who 
celebrated the asvamedha. These legends give us the indication that 
Samudragupta set before himself the ideal of attaining heaven by the 
performance of his ro>al duties according to the ideals of the time. He 
therefore felt that he must bring about a united empire to exist, set the 
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zeal of the accomplishment of such ah empire by the celebration of the 
far-famed royal sacrifice of the asvamedhay and by these means assured 
to himself the attainment of heaven in the life to come.. 

It was already pointed out at the commencement that it was his 
father Chandragupta I that set the Gupta kingdom forward well on the 
way to the achievement of the empire. It would have been noticed that 
Samudragupta lays claim to having either conquered and brought 
under his influence, or otherwise achieved the same object, the various 
areas of India under other rulers. But there is a significant omission 
of the area which might be described as the tableland of the Dakhanl 
the narrow stretch of country described as Konkan along the West coast, 
and Gujerat. Of these, the taljleland of the Dakhan and a part even of 
the farther south of the Vindhyas belonged at the time of Chandragupta 
himself to another family of powerful rulers known to epigrophistg 
under the name of the Vakatakas. This dynasty of rulers seems to 
have had their origin somewhere in the modern province of Berar, and 
came to prominence iu the century of anarchy chat followed the disrup- 
tion of the Andhra empire. They spread themselves northwards and 
eKtended their territory almost uf) to the banks of the Ganges, and thus 
established perhaps a claim to a higher dignity than that of the petty 
monarchs of their patrimony. They did not remain content with that, 
and seem to have carried on extensive conquests by bringing under their 
rule practically the whole of the Dakhan, with as much of the Central 
Indian plateau as they could. The most famous among these rulers, 
in fact the one among them that could be correctly described as 
having essayed the foundation of an empire, seems to have celebrated a 
number of sacrifices that symbolised the establishment of an empire 
among them, the asvamedha itself, and assumed the title Samrat, 
one of the various royal titles significant of empire. But curiously 
enough his grandson who succeeded to the throne after him drops 
the title as the inscriptions of the family clearly indicate, and this must 
have been due to some compelling circumstances, the details of which 
the records do not vouchsafe to us. It seems very probable that tlic 
rise of Chandragupta to power and influence made it impossible that the 
Vakatakas could go forward on a career simultaneously. Either as a 
result of war therefore, or b}" a stroke of diplomacy Chandragupta 
managed to get Rudrasena Vaka^taka, the grandson of the great Pravara- 
sena I give up the title and remain content with that of Maharaja as 
tlie ruler of his ancestral kingdom which at the time must have been a 
fairly extensive one. If this was possible it could only be because an 
empire was felt to be a general necessity, and the only question was 
among the competing claimants which of the two was likely to achieve 
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It and maintain it efficiently. If Chandragupta had achieved this by a 
stroke of diplomacy, his son Samiidragupta had only to spread his influ- 
ence farther over territories which had not yet come to acknowledge the 
overlordihip of Chandragupta; and that seems precisely what Samudra- 
gupta did. Samudragupta must have set about it systematically having 
made up his mind beforehand to celebrate the asvamcdha in due form, 
and make it really symbolical of the establishment of the empire. ‘Hence 
the great importance that he attache^ to the celcl'ration of the asva- 
medha and the conquc.st of heaven by the conquest of the earth, which 
his coin-legends unmistakably indicate. According to the most accepted 
canonical works the asvamedha can be celebrated for a variety of 
objects. An asvamedha is celebrated for the [purpose of going to hcavcii 
merely as several sovereings before his time are said to have done, to 
give a historical example, for instance, Sudraka, the author of the 
drama the Little ("lay-cart.'' It may be celebrated for the attainment 
of a son a.'5 in the far-famed celebration of Dasaratha for the purpose. 
It may be at the end of one's career as in the case of the Pandava 
brothers at the end of the war as a ceremony of expiation for such 
sins as might have been committed in the prosecution of a war of con- 
quest. Or, it may be for the attainment of the empire as in the case of 
the celebration of a similar ceremony of the Rajasuya by the Pandavas 
in their career earlier. Gupta inscriptions generally de.scribc the asva- 
me !ha as one that had long fallen into desuetude {chirolsanna) . Chi- 
rolsanna would literally mean, long decayed or given u|>, for as a matter 
of history we do know that after the days of Asoka, who, in his Bud- 
dhist fer^'our, put an end to it, there were several celebrations and 
several celebrants. Pushyamitra is said to have celebrated it ; his 
contemporary Kliaravela of Kalinga seems to have celebrated something 
akin, and a Satavahana ruler of the Dakhan, the great Satakarni lays 
claim to having done it equally. It would therefore be difficult to 
understand chiroisanna in the sense that it was given up for long. The 
term chiroisanna, however, is found used in the same connection, of the 
asvamedha in the Satapatha-Brahmana itself where it is explained in 
the sense that it had lost some of the elements constituting the sacrifice, 
and therefore a sort of expiatory ceremony had to be performed. That 
means, it is an old-time ceremony, which had lost some of the details 
of its performance even so long ago as the time of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana. The ceremony is brought to a close by the performance of a 
special aliralrastoma as it is called, which is a ceremonial apology 
for the shortcomings in the performance of the elaborate sacri- 
fice. It is just possible that in the Gupta inscriptions it has that 
meaning; but there is perhaps a little more in it than is implied in this 
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explanation. At the time that Pushy amilra and others are said to have 
performed this sacrifice, the position of the celebrants could not be 
regarded as that of unquestioned suzerainty. Pushyamitra had to 
maintain a struggle through life against the Greeks on the one side, the 
Kalinga ruler on the other and the Satavahana on the third; and among 
the three Indian rulers, all the three of them lay claim to having qele* 
brated this sacrifice, whicii, as they celebrated it, could not be regarded 
as in any sense, a sacrifice significant of an established empire. If the 
celebration had been done witli otlier objects in view, the asvamedha 
could have been cclelirated by them all at the same time. Even Pra- 
varasena's claim to have celebrated an asvamedha could, in the circum- 
stances, be regarded as of (jualified application as an imperial sacrifice. 
Hence the chirotsanna here might mean that the asvamedha sacrifice 
was not celebrated for long as a full detailed imperial sacrifice, and 
Sarnudragupta might lav claim to having done it, it may be since the 
days of tne famous celebration of the Rajasuya by Yudhishtira. 

A careful study of lines 23 to 28 of the Harisena epigraph will 
show clearly that all that is said above is not drawn from one's imagin- 
ation. Line 22 ends that ' the severity of his orders, was easily met by 
respectful o])eisance, dutiful performance of orders issued and by the 
payment of tributes agreed to.* His fame spread to the ends of the 
world and received its satisfaction by the re-eslablishment in their 
possessions of the various rnonarchs, who had lost their possessions, or 
were otherwise forcibly deprived of them. Moiiarchs of distant coun- 
tries apparently not among the conquered such as the Daivaputra, 
Shahi, etc., sent to him for his gracious acceptance, ):>eautiful girls and 
other objects of ])reseijtation, witli a view to obtaining charters, marked 
with his garuda-scal , for the enjoyment of their own territories, thus 
making the valour of his arm the protecting wall of the world. He met 
with no warrior, to oppose him in the world by many good deeds and by 
the possession of many jvraiseworlhy qualities he brought the fame of the 
other rnonarchs low indeed in public estimation. He was master alike in 
bringing about the prosperity of the good and destruction of evil. He was 
a man difficult to comprehend by the mind. His heart melted easily at 
the exhibition of sincere respect. His pity was so great that he granted 
many cows, and hundreds and thousands of money. His mind was full 
of solemn vow to raise the low and humble, the helpless and the suffer- 
ing. It is only war tiiat excited him. He was like the god of wealth 
(Dhanada), the god of righteousness (Varuna), the god of rule or pro- 
tection (Indra) and the god of punishment (Antaka), all in one for 
doing good to the world. His plenipotentiaries were constantly engaged in 
the restoration, to their wealth and former position, of the many kings 
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whom he had conquered by the force of his arms. All these seem intend- 
ed to exhibit, by the way that he exercised his authority, that he attain- 
ed to the unquestioned enjoyment of it. While therefore, on a super- 
ficial reading, these might seem to imply a thorough disciplinarian to 
whom severity was no matter of concern, a close examination of the 
passage shows unmistakably that while his exercise of authority was 
certainly firm, it was always tempered with mercy; at any rate, *that is 
the idea that the writer of the prasasti wants to convey to his readers. 

This great ruler is described at the end of the passage as the great- 
grandson of Mahara ja Sri Gupta, grandson oi Maharaja Sri Ghatotka- 
cha, and son of Maharajadhtraja Sri Chandragupta, born of the 
Mahadevi Kumaradevi, and tlierefore the daughter's son of the Lich- 
chavis. He is himself described as Maharajadhiraja Sri Samudragupta. 
In the estimation, tberefore, of Harisena tiie author of the docurnerit, both 
the great-grandfather and the grandfather were only Maharajas, and it 
was the father that ’oecame the Maharajadhtraja. 'I'his feature has 
hitherto been interpreted as involving no particular difference in 
significance. The conclusion has been arrived at with more facility than 
logic that it was Samudragupta that was really the first great ruler who 
attained to the dignity of Maharajadhiraja, Chandragupta being so 
described as a matter of courtesy. If inscriptions are to be interpreted 
in that fashion it would be difficult to understand why that same courtesy 
should not lead the author to describe the grandfather as well as Maha- 
rajadiiiraja and the great-grandfather. If Samudragupta had made up 
hismirid not to issue an official document, which incidentally describes his 
whole position and ancestry, one might possibly entertain the notion, even 
though it would perhaps be at the sacrifice of truth, but the document 
under examination is a deliberate prasasli, and therefore of a peculiarly 
historical character. A deliberate change from the position of Maharaja 
to Maharajadhiraja must have been made to convey what it signifies, 
and seems an unmistakable indication that it was Chandragupta I that 
raised the family to the higher dignity, whatever Samudragupta's achieve- 
ments may have done to complete the work of his lather. Nor, could 
this change of dignity be regarded as that of a ruler who merely called 
himself Maharajadhiraja as the very change of title would have been 
challenged at once, as in the previous case perhaps of the Sunga monarch 
Pushy amitra; the Vakatakas were there to do it with adequate power, and 
perhaps even a justifiable historical position. It is therefore clear that 
Chandragupta raised himself to the higher position of a paramount 
sovereign, and Samudragupta merely gave the finishing touches necessary 
for its acknowledged exercise. The pillar was set up as if to reach 
heaven itself and carry there the fan^e of Samudragupta which had 
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already spread throughout the world. This docuraeiit is descril>ed as a 
Kavyam, and was composed by one of the courtiers who describes him- 
self as a Mahadandanayaka who might be a commander of the forces 
or a judicial officer; Kumaramatya, the son of a minister brought up 
along with the prince and who held the position at the time of minisiter 
for peace and war; Sandhi Vigrahika. His name is Harisena, and he 
was the son of Mahadandanayaka Dhruva Bhuti, who is described as a 
Khadya-atapakika. This tenn has not been understood. One note- 
worthy feature is tliat Harisena describes himself as a servant of the 
great monarch, whose intelligence developed itself by the opportunity he 
was graciously accorded of being in close attendance upon the person of 
the sovereign. This was apparently meant as a tribute to the superior 
learning of the monarch himself, indicating thereby clearly that the 
character for learning given to him was not meant in mere comjiliment. 

It will thus lie seen that Samudragupta was a sovereign who set up 
before him a high ideal as a nKinarch according to the notions of the 
time. What is perhaps more, that he made an honest and earnest effort 
to come up to the height of the ideal in actual life. It should be the 
most inappropriate description of him to call him a Napolean who 
regarded kingdom-taking as the duty of kings'". 


S. KrishnXsw AMI Aiyangar. 



WHAT TO EXPECT OF POETRY? 

There are numerous works in Sanskrit on Poetics, and with their 
help chiefly it is proposed here to fiai an answer to the question : What 
are we to expect from Poetry? The consideration oi this question pre- 
supposes a knowledge on our part of what Poetry is; but we need not 
attempt anything so rash as to define that term. There arc, as may be 
expected, several deiinitions of Poetry to be found in tliese ancient books. 
They are neither better nor worse than those one meets with in modern 
works on the subject and we do not therefore cite any of these definitions, 
but shall content ourselves merely with pointing out the meaning of the 
Sanskrit word for Poetry, viz., kavya. This word, it may be noted in 
passing, is equally applicable to verse as well as to prose; and it is 
explained as kavi-karma, which amounts to saying that Poetry is what 
the poet writes. So far as the nature of Poetry is concerned, this expda- 
nation is not very illuminating. It is useful, however, in this respect 
that it shifts the question from Poetry to the poet; and it seems much 
less difficult to say what the Indians thought of the poet than of Poetry. 
The common view of the poet is to regard him as a creator or maker; 
but there is also another, according to which liis foremost aim is not to 
invent anything new but lo represent Hfe as it is — ' to hold the mirror up 
to nature' as it is said. Of these, it is only the former view we come 
across in Sairskrit Poetics. The poet as conceived here is not to rest 
content with merely copying nature or life. His skill does not consist in 
selecting the salient features of an cxistir.g situation and portraying them 
exactly as they arc, but rather in creating new situations. These situa- 
tions will of course be modelled upon nature; for the ideal, as Bain long 
ago observed, needs, like [)aper-curreiuy, lo rest always on a sufficient 
basis of the real. But at the same time, the poet's work involves the in- 
vention of many new elements; and it is for th^s reason that in Sanskrit 
literature the poet is often found compared to the Creator and the Crea- 
tor to the poet. 

So much about the Indian conception of the poet. But it takes two 
to make a poem, as some one has said; and wc must now add a few words 
about the other party to it, viz., the leader of jioetry. A tit reader of 
poetry is known in Sanskrit as sa-hrdaya wliich word will tell us all that 
we need know about him. Tiie second element of tliis compound — hrdaya 
means ' heart ' and the first stands for samanat ' same ' or ' simi- 
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lar/ so that the whole word signifies ' one of similar heart/ That is, 
the poet and the reader of poetry are of the same temperament. Both 
possess what is known as the ‘poetic heart'; and its possession is the 
most important qualification of the reader of poetry. This identity of 
temperament between liie two is assumed throughout Sanskrit Poetics and 
the process of appreciating Poetr> is looked upon as essentially the same 
as producing it. Hence we frequently find Sanskrit writers describe the 
poet and the reader of poetry by the same set of terms. There is per- 
haps nothing very novel in the kinship heie noticed; the point is that it 
receives particular emphasis in Indian works. The identity of tempera- 
ment between the two means no doubt a certain restriction of the circle 
of competent readers of poetry; but there seems to be a good deal of 
trutli in the restriction, for there is no warrant for assuming that the 
iesthetic sense is universal. 

In this affinity between the poet and the reader of poetry we find a 
clue to the answer to our question. Every lover of poetry in this view 
is virtually a poet. Both possess, as already stated, the poetic heart, 
Iho' it pulses much lower in the one than in the other. The poet, while 
he is under the finer influences of life, feels so intensely and vividly that 
his feeling spontaneously finds utterance. We, on the oilier hand, under 
similar circumstances are almost dumb. The lack of expression in us 
does not, however, necessarily mean that there is nothing to express. We 
also respond to such influences in our own way, but the resulting experi- 
ence is faint and vague so much so that wc can hardly call it ours 

until it is properly articulated for us by the p)oet. Poetic feeling without 

poetic expression that is why we do not by ourselves reach the truly 

poetic level, that is where we stand in need of the poet's assistance. The 
tiny stream also is to reach the ocean, but it is too feeble to do so without 
mingling with a mighty river. So we may say that it is for a fuller self- 
revelation that we seek the aid of Poetry. This is, however, only a part 
and, comparatively speaking, a minor part of the answer to our question. 
It is true that the thoughts and feelings enshrined in Poetry arc some- 
times the same as ours, finding clear and beautiful expression there; yet 
surely it would be absurd to say that wc always went to the poet to have 
our own experiences unfolded to us. There is another and a far more 
important answer to our question and to discover it we have to recur to 
the conception of the poet as a creator. 

What is the significance of this cuuce]>tiou f' and wl)at in particular 
is tlie point in comparing the poet to the maker of the universe? W'eneed 
not discuss here whether the world as created by God is perfect or imper- 
fect. What mailers for us now is that the poet’s world should be perfect. 
If the world of nature sdso is perfect, it 4s certain we commonly miss the 
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perfection or at best only catdi a passing glimpse of it. This tragic 
aspect of our life has been splcndidlv expressed by a modem English 

poet in the following lines: 

'^Fate from an unimaginable throne 
Scatters a million roses on the world, 

They fall like shooting stars across the sky 
Glittering. Under a dark clump of trees 
Man, a gaunt creature, squats upon the ground 
Ape-like and grins to see those brilliant flowers 
Raining thro^ the dark foliage; he tries 
Sometimes to clutch at them, but in his hands 
They melt like snow. Then in despair he turns 
' Back to his wigwam, stirs the embers, pats 
His blear-eyed dog and smokes a pipe and soon 
Wrapped in a blanket, drowses oft to sleep.'' 

It is the peculiar glory of the poet that he never loses sight of these 
‘brilliant flow’crs.' He has alw^ays his eyes on the joy and beauty of 
the universe; and in his {)oems constructs for us new situations through 
which w’e are enabled to see and understand them. The function of the 
poet in this respect may be illustrated by that of a scientist who, dis- 
covering for himself a truth of nature, hidden from the common view, 
devises a special appaiHitus to enable others to see that truth as clearly 
as he himself has done. It is not the truth of nature that is invented 
here but only the medium through which it is revealed to us. Similarly 
in creating a new world, the aim of the poet is to reveal to us the inner 
significance of the world of nature. This conception of the poet as a 
revealer is implied in the Sanskrit word for him, viz., kavi itself, which 
occurs as early as the Rig-Veda. Philologists trace the word to a parent 
root from which the Eiiglish verb * show ’ also is descciided. Thus kavi 
literally means ‘ one that shows ' and he who shows must necessarily have 
himself seen. We may in this sense understand our word kavi as the 
equivalent of ' seer.' He portrays nature, not as it is commonly known, 
but as it ought to be; and it is the vision of the true w'orld we get tlirough 
his work that is, according to this view, the source of our satisfaction in 
reading Poetry. If instead of this we suppose the world of nature to 
be imperfect and to contain evil with good, ugliness with beauty, the 
poet has to fashion something better than it, so that in his work at 
least man may find joy untainted by sorrow. This is the implication 
of passages in certain works on Sanskrit Poetics where the poet is 
conirasUd with the Creator. The Kavya-prakasa, one of the best known 
works on the subject, begins witli such a contrast and describes the work 
of the poet in such well-chosen words that he is easily made out to be 
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the more skilful of the two. According to both view -points, the poet 
ought to be a creator — only while in the one, the forms he creates disclose 
Jo us the truth of nature commonly obscured, but yet there; in the other, 
hey present for our contemplation something that is superior to nature 
and is not there. 

If such be the impulse behind Poetry, what is it that we may seek 
from it? The answer must be two-fold in accordance with the two -fold 
explanation we have just given. If it is from an optimistic standpoint 
that we look at it, it is to draw ourselves closer to the intrinsic truth and 
beauty of the universe that we seek the aid of Poetry: if from the pessi- 
mistic, it is to draw ourselves away from the sufferings and perplexitie.s 
of actual life. In either case we are transported as it were from our 
usual surroundings and, moving in a world which the poet's fancy has 
called into being, we forget ourselves. Then we resemble the poet most: 
the only difference is that while he attains that condition spontaneously^ 

ours is induced by him. It is this transcending of self-consciousness 

this migrating from our narrow self, to put it otherwise, lliat constitutes 
the secret of aesthetic delight. The highest function of the poet who 
easily rises to this mood is to communicate the same to us. As the 
alchemist’s herb is said to change even a common thing at once into 
gold, so the poet metamorphoses us instantly. He cannot indeed pass 

on to us his inspiration, but the poetic experience itself its result, he 

can; and tliereby he becomes our supreme benefactor. It i.s this wholly 
unique experience that is termed rasa in Sanskrit; and it is for attaining 
it that we almost instinctively go to Poetry. Thai is the chief answer 
which we find in Sanskrit Poetics to our question: What have we to 
expect of Poetry ? 

Poetry then is to be regarded first and foremost as a means of secur- 
ing a spell of detachment from common life uiid not for any lessons or 
‘ criticism of life ’ it may contain. There is no doubt that it has many 
such lessons for us and that their value is great. But they are only the 
further good resulting from poetic experience and not the good which 
that experience itself is. Poetry represents an attitude, it also yields 
certain results; and the attitude is not less important than the results 
which follow from it. The time w^e devote to the reading of Poetry, we 
must never forget, is itself a part of our life. It is necessary to lay stress 
on this point, for there is commonly some confusion between the reading 
of poetry and its uses. Indian writers have always clearly discerned 
the difference between the two and have recognised the reading of poetry 
as more an end in itself than as a means to something else. That is the 
underlying truth of the conception of rasa. This tasanubhava or aesthe- 
lic experience is to be preferred not only to whatever good may result 
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from it, but also, in one sense, to the very writing of poetry; for as a 

Sanskrit sloka has it ' If you are not conversant with the best of poets 

the kings among them haw can you purpose to write poetry? and, if 

you are, why should you ?' 

M. Hiriyanna. 


I 



TO THE SEA. 


Great sea, tliat art so beautiful and cold. 

Majestic, mystic, mighty and aloof. 

Physician, that with fingers cool doth hold 

The pulse of labouring man, thyself grief-proof i 
Stronger art thou than death; thou feed's! on death; 

Thou takest with a kingly grace; thou gives! 

Rest and deep peace to frames bereft of breath. 

Fair comfort pulsing thro' the life thou livest. 

Serene and steadfast, give me of the power. 

The cosmic might restrained within thy breast. 

Gathered through all the ages without dower 
Or home in human mind; that so the rest 
Of life alternating with death, may leave 
A comfort on my brow thro' which no grief can cleave. 

Jf.hangir J. Vakii.. 
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DOMESTIC RITES OF THE JAINAS * (II.) 

16. Marriage. 

As among the Brahmans, so among the Jainas also, the rule that the 
bride and bride -groom should belong to different Gotras or families is 
strictly observed. The ten names enumerated by them as the originators 
of their Gotras are (1) Gautama, (2) Kasyapa, (3) Srivatsa, (4) Bharadvaja. 
(5) Atreya, (C) Prajapati, (7) Kaundinya, (8) Vasishtha, (9) Kanva, 
and (10) Bhargava. It is insisted that the bride selei^:ted should belong 
to none of the five classes, such as (1) mother, (2) sister, (3) daughter, 
(4) mothcr-in-law. (S) and the daughter of a sister or daughter in-law. 
The meaning appears to be that the bride selected should be a maid 
deserving no such appellation as mother, sister, daughter, mother-in-law, 
or the daughter of a sister or daughter-in-law. Daughters of a maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt do not come in the list of prohibition. It is also 
insisted that she should be very young, i.e., one that has not attained 
puberty. 

On the day before that fixed for the marriage, the bride-groom per* 
forms the worship of the planets in his own house. On the day of marriage 
two elderly women whose husbands arc alive take two vessels and go 
accompanied by an umbrella-bearer, whisk- bearer, and drummer and 
others, to a tank or river and having worshipped the water-goddess and 
filled their vessels with water, return to the house of the bride and place 
them in front of the marriage platform by the side of oil-lamps and 
grains. In front of these vessels there is placed a circular stone 
together with jaggery, jiraka, salt, coloured rice, all wound round with 
cotton thread. There are also 4 >Jaced five vessels filled with earth, 
in which five different grains are sown. The same custom is also ob- 
served in the house of the bride-groom. After the Homa-rile is perform- 
ed, the bride-groom dines in his own house with his relatives and priest. 
After dinner is over he goes accompanied by an umbrella -bearer, whisk- 
bearer, conveyances, drummer and other followers and is received by a 
similar band coming out of the bride's house. Entering the bride's 
house he sits on a carpet spread on the marriage platform already de- 
scribed. Then he sits on another seat offered to him by the father, 
brother, or a kinsman of the bride. Then water is brought to him to 
wash his hands and feet. He thrice washe.s Iris feet accordingly and 
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taking water in the palm of his two hands held together with fingers 
closely joined and bent inside and looking at the water a moment, he lets 
the water drip down the sides of the fingers loosened. Then after doing 
thus thrice and taking some more water he sips it thrice. Then uttering 
a Mantra, he takes some curd out of bronze vessel brought to him and 
drinks it, an act usually called Madhuparka, honey-drinking. Then 
putting on new garments and ornaments presented to him he gives his 
own garments to the brother of the bride. Meanwhile the bride who is 
fasting so long puts on new dress and ornaments and sits facing the 
bride-groom who himself sits on a similar heap of rice facing the east, 
a curtain being drawn between them. A number of benedictory verses are 
then sung and the curtain is removed, allowing the bride and bride-groom 
to look at each other for the first time. Then the bride-groom besmears 
the bride's face with a little jaggery and attaches thereon jiraka and 
coloured rice. He also puts a garland round her neck. The bride aliso 
docs the same lo the bride-groom. 

Then the bride-groom declares: — I, the great-grandson of so and 
so, the grandson of so and so, the son of so and so, and named so and so 
woo and choose the great-granddaughter of so and so, the granddaughter 
of so and so, and named so and so." 

Then the maternal uncle ( ? father) of the bride declares " I, the 
great-grandson of so and so, etc. — hand over in marriage to you, the 
great-grandson of so and so — the great-granddaughter of so and so 
whom you have wooed and chosen." 

Then he holds her hand which her father placing a gold coin 
together with coloured rice and water, stretches to him and when her 
father has said, " protect her, adhering to the laws of righteousness, 
love, and wealth," he replies saying, " I protect her observing the laws 
of righteousness, love, and 'wealth." 

Then taking a thread thrice as long as their respective height from 
their feet to their navel pit, and making it tliree-fold and again twisting 
it five- fold, the priest gives the thread of the bride's measure to the bride- 
groom and that of the bride-groom to the bride. Each of them takes the 
thread and binds the wrist of each other with it aftear colouring it with 
moist saffron powder. 

Then the bride-groom rub^) the palm of the bride with his 
hand dipped in clarified butter mixed with milk and puts some white 
rice grains on it. Then after receiving a few drops of water sprinkled 
over the rice by her father, the bride throws the rice grains on the head 
of the bride groom. This is done twice. The same is repeated by the 
bride towards the bride-groom. Then binding the edges of their garments 
together the couple look at the two water vessels and seat themselves on 
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a carpet spread to the west of the lire, when the priest periorms the 
Homa rite. Then the bride-groom sits between the fire and the bride ami 
holding her right hand goes towards the Ere and coming to the right of 
the bride makes the oblations of cooked rice into the fiie. Then the bro- 
ther of the bride puts into the hand of the bride a handful of fried 
grain after smearing the palm of her iiand w itli clarified butter. The 
bride pours the fried grains into the hand of the bride-groom. *He puts 
it into the fire and placing his palms above the smoke rising from the fire, 
rubs his face with the palms. This is done twice. Then he takes the 
hand of the bride and leading her towards the stone placed to the nortli 
of the fire causes her to plant lier two feet and stand on it and descend 
again. Then lie with the bride goes round the fire and the water vessel 
kept in the north-eastern quarter, taking care to avoid going round the 
stone. He performs this iicrambulation thrice. Then the bride takes the 
winnower with fried grain and puts the whole of the grain into the fire. 
Then seven heaps of coloured rice are placed one foot apart from 
each other between the fire and the water- vessel in the north-eastern 
quarter. The couple then walk seven steps one behind the other, treading 
over the seven heaps of coloured rice and standing together on the seventh 
heap, they bend their heads together and sprinkle their heads with the 
water contained in the vessel. Then they perform the final oblation into 
the fire and having received the benedictions of the assembly look at the 
two water vessels. Tliat day they cat rice gruel mixed witli sugar. 

On the fourth day of the marriage, a barber cuts off their nails, 
rubbing their head w'iih oil. After this they bathe in warm water 
accompanied by a young boy. Then they adorn themselves and perform 
the offering of fried grain into the fire, when the bride-groom ties to the 
neck of the bride an auspicious thread. Then having garlards of llowers 
round their necks, they make three perambulations round the fire and 
perform the final oblation. 

Then in a square pavilion with four doors to the north or the east 
of the fire place, where on the surface an eight-petaled lotus flower is 
drawn in five colours and where five water vessels are also placed, the 
bride worships Vasuki and otlicr eight Nagas in the eight petals and 
makes offerings to them. 

After this the mother of the bride enters into the pavilion either 
through the eastern or northern door and goes out of it either through 
tlie western or southern door respectively, looking at the water vessels. 

Then the couple remove the threads tied round their wrist and put 
them into a vessel filled with milk and coloured rice. Then coming to 
tlie fire ihty put a pointed fuel into it and placing the fire into a bamboo 
tube preserve it. 
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After the usual offerings to Vasuki and other Nagas are made, 
there ensues between the bride and the bride-groom an interesting conver- 
sation in which the bride's brother and the priest take part. The 
dramatic interest of the conversation lies in the ethical exhortation made 
by the priest to the couple. 

Addressing the bride's brother, the bride-groom says: — 

''Will you, my dear brother-in-law, kindly ask your sifter why 
your sister accompanied me so far and stopped? " 

The bride replies : — 

"The genealogy of your family ia drawn from S.E. to S.W. and 
that of mine from N.W. to N.E. I want to know the significance of 
this from the priest." 

The priest says: 

" The genealogy of your husband is one of Gautama, Kasyapa, 
Srivatsa, Bharadvaja, Atreya, Prajapati, Kauridinya, Vasishtha or 
Kanva, the Sutra being that of BoJhayana and Sakha being called 
Vrittanuyoga. Women will have the genealogy of their husbands for 
their own. But their deities will differ. They are four: eternal deities, 
deities of good work, deities of household, and family deities. The 
Ariiats, teachers and preceptors, and the good are eternal deities. The 
deities of good work are those of the three wheels, three umbrellas and 
the three fires. The household deities arc Visvesvara, Vaisravana, 
Dharanendra, and Sri. The family deities are Chakrini, Jvalini, 
Padmini, and others. The first are worshipped for emancipation; the 
second for good rite; the third for good offspring, long life of the hus- 
band and prosperity; the fourth for the prevention of calamities." 

Then addressing the assembly the priest discourses on the six forms 
of marriage, Brahma, Gandharva, Svayaravara, Rakshasa, Asura, and 
Paisacha and exhorts the couple in words similar to those in which 
Kanva has addressed Dushyanta and Sakuntala in the Sakuntala drama. 

Then when asked by the bride-groom to follow him. the bride 
says: 

" How can I follow you, my love, when for the past four days 
since my father made a gift of me to you before the deities, the fire, and 
the assembly of the Dvijas, you have not exchanged a word with me? 
You have kept your vow of silence towards me and have not been kind 
enough to give me betel-nuts, or garment or a jewel." 

Then tlie husband requests her to forgive him and praising her for 
her beauty entreats her to follow him. The bride still declines to 
comply with his request for the reason that he has not as yet expressed 
sweet words to her. The bride-groom them says: 

" I bow to thee, my dear, and I adorn your feet with fiowers. 
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Hease give up your genealogy and adopt mine." To this the bride 
replies saying: " It is only to find out your attachment to me that I 
tried to examine you in the presence of my relatives, I am come to 
know that you are devoted to me and follow you faith fully." 

Then follows the moral exhortation to the couple by the bride's 
father, at the close of which the couple put flower garlands round the 
neck of each other and go in procession. 

Then having worshipped the assembly of the guests and received 
nuts and betel leaves given to them by the iionoured guests in the assem- 
bly, they go round the village and eat rice-gruel mixed with sugar. 

On an auspicious day the bride-groom accompanied by the bride 
and his kinsmen leaves for his house and arriving at his house gives 
an entertainment to his kinsmen. 

There is some difference in the names given to the rites and also in 
the manner in which the rites arc performed by the Jainas of botli the 
Digambara and Svetamhara schools of Northern India. The sixteen 
domestic rites of the Northern Jainas, whether Digambaras or Svetamba- 
ras, together with the rites to he observed by Jaiua Yatis or ascetics in 
view of attaining the title of Jaina Acharya or preceptor are all exhaus- 
tively treated of by Vardamana Suri in his Achardinakara written in 
Vikram 1468, as stated in the colophon of the work. I cannot be too 
thankful to Sastravisarada Jaina Acharya Vijayadharmasuri of Bhava- 
nagar for the loan of his own manuscript copy of this excellent work. 
Among the customs peculiar to the Northern Jainas, the following are 
worthy of notice: 

The first rite called Garbhadhana is performed by them in the fifth 
month of pregnancy instead of in the fourth day after the first menses. 
In connection with this and other rite.s the most important religious 
custom observed by them is the ablution of an image of Jina, probably 
having four faces, with water collected from various sources. This 
ablution water is collected in a separate vessel and is used in sprinkling 
over the person or persons that are to go througii the rite. In addition 
to this, worship of Kula devatas or family goddesses is also performed. 
The second rite called Pumsavana or causing the birth of a male 
diild is usually performed in the eighth mouth of pregnancy. In con- 
nection with the third rite called Janma or birth, W’ashiiig the child with 
ablution water, casting of a horoscope and the binding to the child's 
wrist of an amulet made of the mixture of the powders of sandal wood, 
Aegle Mannelos, ashes, white mustard seeds and salt kept in a piece of 
silk clotii and tied round with a black thread, are all carefully perform- 
ed. Expiatory rites to avert evils due to inauspicious stars on the 
occasion of birth are also performed when necessary. On the third day 
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aficr delivery the rite of showiag to the baby the image of Jina, the sun, 
and the moon is performed, while the same rite is performed by the 
Jaiuas in Southern India in the fourth month after the birth. On the 
fifth day the rite of suckling the infant is observed. On the sixth day 
after birth a new rite called the worship of the sixth day goddess 
unkowu to the Southerners is performed. A few women who have their 
husbands and children alive and who are related to the woman in 
confinement spend the whole night of the sixth day in singing auspici- 
ous songs. On the eleventh or twelfth or any other later day the rite of 
getting rid of the pollution due to the birth is performed in accordance 
with famil} customs. On the day the image of Jina is worshipped and 
a dose of what is called Paiichagav}’a, a mixture made up of cow-dung, 
cow's urine, cow's milk, curd, and butter is drunk by every member of 
the family. On the same day a name is given to the child after worship- 
ping the image of Jina. When the child has grown six months old, the 
rite of feeding the child is perfotrned and in the child's third, fifth or 
sixth year the rite in connection with boring a hole in the child's cars is 
solemnly performed. The eleventh ceremony termed shaving the child's 
head leaving a blade of hair in the middle of the head in the case of the 
first three castes and the whole head in the case of the Sudras is per- 
formed with much grandeur. 

In connection with the rite of Initiation which is usually performed 
before the sixteenth year of the person to be invested with the sacred 
string the following peculiarities deserve special attention: 

( 1 ) Siguificance*of the sacred strings. 

(2) Difference in the number of sacred strings according to 
difference in caste, 

(3) Reclamation of those who have transgressed social or caste 
customs and contracted vicious habits. 

(4) Cessation of vow and the gift of a cow. 

Though it appears from the Jaina work entitled Dvijavadana 
chapeta, * A slap on the cheek of the twice-born ' that at the outset the 
Jainas made a strong protest agaijist the caste distinctions of the 
Brahmans, they seem to have been obliged later to retain those distinc- 
tions in consideration of the difficulty experienced in reclaiming some 
persons from their habitual depravity. Among the Jaina Bralimaiias, 
some are considered to have sprung from the family of Ikshvaku, some 
from Narada and others are regarded either as the eastern or the 
xiortheru Brahmans. Among the Kshatriyas are those tliat claim 
descent from Jina, Chokri, Baladeva, Vasudeva, Sreyamsa, Dasama and 
odicrs. Among the Vaisyas are counted the Kirtikas, the Sreshthis, the 
Karaadevas and others. Those that call themselves Auandas are g<^ 
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Sudras. Those that are lower thaa these are called Vanikas (mer- 
chants.) 

The Jainas do not, however, seem to acknowledge caste by birth. 
They consider that caste comes by initiation. Still fitness for initiation 
is considered by them to be dependent upon birth. Accordingly Jaina 
Brahmans are given three sacred strings, Kshatriyas two, Vaisyas one, 
Sudras an upper garment and those that are lower than the Sudfas have 
to obtain permission to wear an upper garment. For the formation 
of a sacred string, a thread (gold, silver, copper or cotton) 81 feet long 
is taken and made into a single threefold thread 27 feet long. This is 
again made three fold, the two ends being tied over the three turns. 
Brahmans have to wear three of such strings, there being on the whole 
nine strings, the Kshatriyas only two, there being only six strings, the 
Vaisyas only one with three strings. The 'nine strings are taken to 
symbolise the t|iree gems of the Jainas True Revelation, True Knowl- 
edge and True Observance (Samyagdarsana, Saiuyajnana, Samyak- 
charitra) in their three-fold aspects, viz., (1) observance of the three 
gems by oneself, (2) teaching others to observe them, and (3) permitting 
the fit to attempt to observe them as far as possible. Thus the nine 
strings represent (1) the learning of true revelation, (2) the acquisition 
of true knowledge, (3) observance of the true precepts, (4) teaching tlie 
revelation to others, (5) causing others to acquire true knowledge, (6) 
causing others to put the precepts into practice, (7) permitting the fit to 
see the true revelation, (8) permitting the same to acquire some portion 
of the true knowledge, and (9) permitting the same to practise the 
precepts as far as possible. As symbolising the nine duties which the 
Jaina Brahmans have to observe, they have to wear nine strings made 
of three pieces of threefold strings each. The Kshatriyas have to wear 
only two pieces of three strings each, as they are not and cannot be 
expected to permit others to observe the three gems. The Vaisyas have 
to put on only one piece of three strings, as they cannot be expected even 
to teacli the three gems to any one else. 

The person to be initiated is given a thread of Munja grass to tie 
round his waist, a piece of loin-cloth, a stick of Palasa tree and the 
sacred string to put on. Then the priest teaches him the moral precepts 
and the initiated is made to take a vow and promise the observance of 
the moral precepts. He is commanded by the priest to do. to cause others 
to do, and to pennit the fit to observe as far as possible all those deeds 
which are approved of and to stay away from such as are condemned. 
He is also made to say that he will help not only himself, but also others 
in attaining emancipation. If the person initiated happens to be a 
Braliman, he has to put og. three piec^ of tluee strings each and observe 
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the nine duties referred to above. Before putting on the thread the boy 
is asked to declare that so long he has belonged to no Varna or caste 
and has been living a life with no religious or moral restraint. After 
investiture of the sacred string he says that he has been taken into the 
fold of a religious order with serious obligatory duties to be discharged. 
The sacred strings worne by him are constant reminders of his duty. 
Soon after his initiation, he has to begin his study and spend a fixed 
number of years in finishing his course, as is the case with the Vcdic 
Brahmans. Thus the rite performed at the commencement of study is 
the thirteenth among the sixteen domestic rites of the Jainas. 

As a difierent form of the rite of Initiation, there is the rite called 
Vatukarma by whicfi out-castes, Buddhists, Naiyayikas, Charvakas, 
Vaiseshikas, Saiikliyas, actors, artisans, dealers in scents, beetle leaves 
and flowers and other persons following condemned professions arc ail 
admitted in the Jaina order. After such persons are duly initiated, the 
teacher addressing the initiated expresses the following Mantra: 

“ Thou art unrighteous, (but nov/) thou art righteous; thou art 
low-born, (but now) thou has become high-born; thou art an atheist, 
(but now) a theist; thou art a Saugata, a Naiyayika, a Sankhya, or a 
Charvaka, (but now) with this sacred siring thou arc empowered to 
attain the bliss.’' 

Evidently this is a sort of baptism performed at the time of conver- 
sion to Jainism. 

After studying a few years under a teacher, the student performs a 
rite called Vrata visarga, abandonment of study and makes the gift of a 
cow to his teacher. 

In connection with marriage which is the fourteenth among the 
sixteen domestic riles of the Northern Jainas, Vardliamana Suri mentions 
in his Acharadinakara some customs which are peculiar to the north- 
erners and says that apart from local differences, different familie.s in the 
same locality observe different customs. A few years, months or days 
before marriage in the real sense of the word is performed, the ceremony 
of betrothal (Kanyadana) which is regarded as being almost equal to 
marriage is performed. This consists in giving to the bride-groom 
cocoanut fruits, beetle nuts, sacred string, rice grains, green grass, and 
saffron powder in a plate by the relations of the bride and in giving 
similar things together with jewels and clothings to the bride by the 
relations of the bride-groom. A formal declaration of the marriage of the 
daughter of such and such a man with the son of such and such a man is 
also made and a marriage bond (Lagnapatrika) is written specifying tlie 
date of formal marriage. If unfortunately the bride-groom dies in the 
interval, the fate of the bride is sealed and she has to remain a widow 
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for life. The author of the Acharadinakara quotes an ancient verse in 
support of this cruel custom:—,.'' Once do tlie kings speak; once do the 
learned say; once is a girl given in marriage; these three things are 
done only once."* 

For seven days before and after the marriage, the Kulakaras or 
patriarchs seven in number are worshipped in the bride-groom's house 
and ancestral mothers are worshipped in the bride's house. During 
these days relations and gu( sts are entertained in the houses of the bride 
and the bride -groom. Ganapathi and other gods are also worshipped in 
both the houses. If the bride and bride-groom iiappen to live in different 
villages, then the bride-groom mounted on an elephant, horse, or any 
other conveyance makes a journey to the bride's place accompanied with 
his relatives and priests and music band. After his arrival at the place 
he is duly received by the bride's party and led in procession to the 
bride's house. At the door of the house a lady brings a burning splinter 
in a potsherd with a few grains of salt sprinkled over it and places it 
to the left of the bride-groom at the door. Another lady orings a churn- 
ing rod covered over with an yellow piece of cloth and touches thrice the 
forehead of the bride-groom with one of its edges. Then the bride-groom 
breaks the potsherd by kicking it with his left leg and enters into the 
house Then the worship of the images of Jiiia together with oblations 
into the fire are made. Amulets with yellow thread are bound to the 
wrists of the couple. Four handfuls of fried grain are poured into the 
fire. The bride is given over to the bride-groom after formal declaration 
of the names of their ancestors and immediate parents of the couple. 
The same night the pair begin to live their wedded life together and lie 
together on the same bed. 

Though no marriage seems to be necessary for a prostitute woman, 
the custom of marrying the prostitute's maiden daughter to a paramour 
is also recognised by the Jainas. 

The fifteenth rite is that performed by a Jaina who after perform- 
ing the first fourteen rites and living a householder’s life is desirous of 
attaining to heaven after death. This rite is called Vralaropa or taking 
the vow of a Jaina ascetic and living on alms with mind devoted to the 
worship of Jina. 

The sixteenth rite is the funeral rite performed on the death of such 
an ascetic before he has gone through all the stages of the ascetic order 
and attained the position of a preceptor in this world. 


R. Shamasastry. 



THE MODERATION FORMULA IN THE S,S.L.C. 
SCHEME. 


It is the object of the present note to discuss in some detail the 
implications, mathematically deduced, of the well-known moderation 

formula and its variant recently suggested in the course 

of the deliberations of the special committee for the revision of the 
S.S.L.C, scheme in Mysore. The s>mbols, a, b, x, y in the formula 
stand for the Form-average, the School-average in the public examina- 
tion, the candidates' marks at school and at the public examination res- 
pectively. The symbols being 'explained, I believe there is no harm in 
conducting the discussion, now and then, in algebraical language for the 
sake of brevity. 


1. If a;— y. 


bx-\‘ay 


becomes 


(a-j^b)x 


which is greater or less 


than X according as a-f-b is greater or less than 2a, i.e., according as 
b is greater or less than a. 

Thus, even though a candidate may have got the same marks both 
in the class and at the public examination, his moderated marks will 
not be equal to these but be either greater or less than them according as 
the Form-average is less or greater than the School-average in the 
public examination. 


Whereas, if 


the other formula 


gives merely x, 


which is independent of the two averages. In this respect the second 
formula is superior to the first. 

2. By properly adjusting a and x, it is possible to make 

2a 

greater than the greater of the two quantities x and y and even greater 
than 100. 

(i) Let x>y \ then >^>y when the ratio - lies between 

la X 

1 and 2 — ^ and vice versa, provided a<b<2a 
In case b>2a or b««2a, it is evident that 

2a 

(ii) Let x<y ; thai >y>x when the ratio ^ lies between 1 

2a X 


and - and vice versa, provided b>a, 

4 
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' In these cases, the moderation formula is advantageous only to a 
particular class of boys the ratio of whose class marks to their marks in 
the public examination lies between certain defined limits. It is 
certainly unfair to make a candidate’s fate depend on such accidental 
circumstances. 

(iii) It is possible that ^^^^>100, if b>a and 

2a ax 

Illustration. (1) Let x^30, y— 20, a— 15, 6=«40, 

Then 

2a 

(2) Let x^28, y»«J0, a=*=20, 6—40 
Then^-^^-43>y. 

Thus a boy who fails both in the class examinations and the 
public examination can get high marks after moderation. 

(3) Let a=- 90, y«=30, a«*20, 40. 

Then ^^if?'==105>100. 

2a 

The application of the second formula to the above cases yields 
3 2 

respectively the results 27—, 28-, and 70, showing that the second 

11 O 


formula avoids the anomalies of the first. In fact, whatever positive 
values X, y, a, b may have, it can be mathematically demonstrated 

that ^ ^ must always lie between x and y ; so the moderated 
a-j-c? 

marks can never exceed 100 but be always greater than the lesser and 
less than the greater of the two marks, viz., the class marks and the public 
examination marks. If a boy fails both in his class marks and the 
public examination marks, he cannot pass even after moderation accord- 
ing to the second formula. The chief merit of the formula lies in 
this. 


3. The discussion of the two preceding paragraphs makes it plain 
how advantageous it is to make a<b or the Form -average sufficiently 
low so that it can never exceed the School average at the public examina-- 


tion. We shall now show how there is .scope for manipulation 
even in the second formula. “For, it may be pointed out that 

or X— (jr — y) — can Ije made favourable to the lx)ys by 
a-^b ^ ^ < 2+6 

making (x—y) least possible, assuming of course x>y. { In the 

other cases where y>x and y greater than the pass minimum, the candi- 
date passes by virtue of his own public examination marks and no 
moderation is applied to him, as it may tend perhaps to fail him). To 
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ibake (jc— the least possible, it is advisable to make the ratio j 


as small as we can. This can be effected by making^ the Form-average 
as low as possible under the circumstances. Thus, even in the applica^ 
tion of the second formula, the low average plays a prominent part In 
the manipulation. 

To make tiie second formula work very favourably, a head-master 
may adopt the procedure of giving good boys low marks and bad boys 
high marks. I shall illustrate below how this may be done in practice, 
without giving room to the least suspicion of manipulation. 

Illustration. (4) Strength of a class : 40 boys 


(Say Aj Ag 


Class marks. 

A. 

A2 

• Alo 

(10 boys) 

25% 

each . 


A„ 

Ai2 • • • 

• A20 

(10 boys) 

20% 

do. 


Aa. 

A22 • ♦ . 

. A40 

(20 boys) 

50% 

do. 

Form average. 

. * . 




36J% 


Public examina- 

A. 

A2 

* Ajo 

(10 boys ) 

60% 

each. 

tion marks. 

A„ 

A, 2 ... 

• • A20 

(10 boys) 

40% 

Do. 


A,! 

A22 . . 

. . A40 

(20 boys) 

30% 

Do. 

School average 

. . . 




■ 40% 



Form average is very nearly equal to the School -average and so 
there may not be any suspicion about manipulation. The boys 

Aj A2 A20 will pass by virtue of their own marks, no moderation 

being applied to them (according to the proposed revised rules) ; while 
the boys A21 to A40 will also pass, for moderation gives them 
40X50-f36iX30__,^ 30 
70i " 61 

Thus all the pupils pass and the school produces excellent results 1 
4. Another anomaly — Suppose y==0, i.c., a candidate gets zero 
marks in the public examination. If moderation be applied, he will get 
bx bx 

'fa 0^^ according as the first or the second formula is used. It 

is possible to make both of these expressions greater than the pass mini- 
mum by suitably adjusting x and a — marks which are in the hands of 
the school. 


Thus a teacher can make any student he likes pass in the S.S.L.C. 
Examination by giving him very high class marks. 

5. From the above discussion, it will be fairly obvious that all 
the mischief of the moderation formula is due to the ratio a : b which 
occurs in it. It is therelore desirable to devise a formula not involv- 
ing the ratio. 1 may venture to suggest the following formula 

m (3c4-y) 4-a46 , . ...... 

?iff +2 where m is the co-emcient of correlation or association 
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of the individual marks and the group -marks, ue., the Fonii and th« 
School Averages. 

If we mean to give equal importance to the individual as well as to 
the group marks we may put in the above formula and derive the 

formula 

4 

which is extremely simple both in respect of form and ease of appli- 
cation. It is obviously devoid of the mischievous element a: b. 

Applied to illustrations 1-5 above, this formula yields at leas^ 
equally reliable results, if not more reliable ones, as may be seen in 
the following table of moderated marks: 



It is needless to add that will always be less than 

2 m+ 2 

100, because x, y, a, b are all less than 100. 

6. Since every formula must give some scope for manipulation 
as long as it involves some variables which are in the hands of the 
manipulator, it is advisable to keep the co-efficient confidential. 
If necessary, its value may be indeterminate, being fixed each year by 
comparing the performances of the candidates in the public examination 
and in their own school examinations. 

The tendency for manipulation may also be checked effectively 
by prescribing that a candidate's moderated marks shall count for a pass 
only if they exceed by 5% either the Form-average or the School-aver- 
age in the public examination, whichever is the greater. 

One point more before closing the present discussion. Moderatioii 
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need not l>e applied to a candidate's marks in the public examination 
if they are discreditably Jow. A minimum such as 25% in English 
and 20% in the other subjects may be prescribed as the lowest minimum 
to deserve moderation, so that a candidate falling short of tliis minimum 
must fail and no moderation need go to his relief. 

A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. 
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Indian Philosophy. By Professor S. Radhakrishnan. Georj/e Alien and 

Unwin Limited, London. 2\s. 

Though several treatises of great merit have been written, from lime 
to lime, oil sections or select topics of Indian Philosophy, by eminent 
scholars of the West, yet no detailed account of the entire held has been 
given till now by any of them, excepting the late Professor Max Muller, 
to whom undoubtedly belongs the credit of having made a first attempt 
in this direction. And it is now generally agreed that his Six Systems 
neither goes sufficiently deep into details, nor includes all the phases of 
Indian thought, not to say anything of its other similar defects. Nor 
has any Indian till recently ventured to present his critical estimate 
of the achievements of his countrymen in this held, compiehensively 
considered. 

The last two years may, therefore, be said to mark the beginning of 
a new chapter in the modern history of Pliilosoiihical India, Three 
noteworthy publications, all by Indian authors, have i)een ushered, 
though only in part, into the world. One hails from the University of 
Cambridge. Dr. Das Gupta, Professor of Bengali, published I he first 
volume of his Hisiory of Indian Philosophy a'oout two years ago. Under 
the auspices of the Bombay University, Professors Ranade and Bcivalkar 
brought out a part of their History of Indian Philosophy, The third 
contribution comes from the pen of Professor Radhakrishnan, of the pre- 
mier Indian University of Calcutta. And his is a name still held in the 
highest esteem by the students and professors of the University of ^Mysore 
which was the scene of his intellectual labours before he proceeded to 
Calcutta. And this fact makes it a matter of special interest to this 
magazine, in reviewing the learned Professor's raagnificent work: magni- 
ficent, because, it has won for Indian Philosophy a place in the hierarchy 
of speculative thouglit as recognised by the accredited thinkers of the 
modern world. It has been published as one of llie famous series known 
as the ' Library of Philosophy.' 

Though like the other two publications, only a part of the work has* 
appeared, yet it is unlike them in its aim. It is no ' history ' but an 
* interpretation.' '' Nowhere is the difficulty of getting reliable historical 
evidence so extreme as in tlie case of Indian thought. The problem of 
determining the exact dates of early Indian systems has furnished a field 
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for the wildest hypothesis, and bold romance. His aim, has 

therefore, been not so inucii to narrate Indian views as to explain them 
so as to bring them within the focus of Western traditions of thought.'' 
Himself possessing a thorough and extensive knowledge of Western 
Philosophy he has succeeded in presenting his subject to the critical mind 
of Europe and America in a most admirable manner, as is evident from 
the authoritative opinions which have already appeared in the press. 

Ill the introduction he lias rightly drawn special attention to some 
of the distinguishing features of the culliirc of India. Throughout its 
life it has been living with one purpose. It has fought for truth and 
against error. ..." Its great love of truth has made it intel- 
lectually and spiritually the most tolerant, whatever its defects socially, 
"‘That is why " says he, “ the heretic, the sceptic, the unbeliever, the 
rationalist and the free-thinker, the materialist and the hedomist all 
flourish on the soil of India." Another important characteristic is the 
* synthetic' vision, which it aimS at taking in Philosophy, Religion and 
Science. 

Professor Radhakrishuan has, in our oiiinion, effectively shown how 
baseless are the commonplace charges of Pessimism, Dogmatism and 
ludiflerence to Ethics, levelled against Indian Philosophy. He, how- 
ever, admits the charge oi uii progressiveness, which he traces to India’s 
political misfortunes, and not to any inherent defects of the Indian 
mind. 

Though he adopts ilic results of Western Research in regard to 
chronology and literary estimates and values, he maintains throughout 
the work his independence and individuality as a philosophic thinker and 
writer. What is more, we have often heard it said not only by European 
but even Indian Professors of Philosophy in the Universities of the East, 
that there is no jihilosophy worth the name in Indian culture. No Psy- 
chology, no Epistemology, no Ethics, no Aesthetics; in short, no scientific 
study of those departments whose developments are generally compre- 
hended under the term Philosophy in the West. Indian thought, they 
say, is all theology and mythology. And Professor Radhakrishnan has 
made a highly laudable attempt to refute such superficial views, though 
we wish very much he had gone farther and shown that though the East 
has a great deal to learn from the West, yet the Hindu is in advance of 
the civilised races of the West in certain matters philosophical. 

We also wish that he had devoted some more space to the repudia- 
tion of the untenable theory so often put forward by warped minds. 
Whenever similar thoughts of value are found in the East and in the 
West, they jump to the conclusion that tlie East must have borrowed it 
from the West. We do not understand why it should have been 
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iitipossibie fOr the human xhind in quest of truth, to pass through, similar 
stages or to arrive at similar conclusions in different parts of the world 
independently. And it passes our comprehension why it should be 
impossible for a Sankara or a Ramanuja, or a Haribhadra or a Nagar- 
guna, to have lighted upon metaphysical concepts similar to those of a 
Spinoza, a Liebniz, a Kant or a Hegel though they could not have 
pursued the identical lines of enquiry. Professor Radhakrishnan has 
been most judicious throughout the work in instituting comparisons of 
this kind. And he says that there is no material evidence to prove 
any direct borrowings at any rate, by India, from the West.'' 

In this first volume, he starts, as scholars usually do, with the 
hymns of the Vedas and traces the growth of the religious and of the 
pliilosophic consciousness of the Indian mind, through the Brahmanas 
and Upanisliads to the materialism of the Lokayatas, the Pluralistic 
Realism of the Jainas and Ethical Idealism as well as the Psychological 
Realism and Nihilism of the Buddhists. He devotes a chapter or two 
to the Philosophy contained in the Epics of Ramayaua, Mahabharaca, 
especially, the Bhagavadgita. Then he considers some religious aspects 
of Buddhism. The next volume ib expected to deal with the several 
Darsanas and the later developments of all the systems of Indian 
thought. 

Professor Radhakrishnan does not always adopt the orthodox Indian 
view. He has his own stand-point and estimates. His Pliilosophy of 
the Upanisliads contains not a few of such divergences. The attitude of 
the Upanisliads, he says, is not favourable to tlie sacrcclness of the Vedas. 
Again, he holds that the Central Realit) of the Upanishads is ' Salchit 
Ananda/ He attempts a reconciliation of Ranianujistic and Saakarite 
interpretations of the Upanishads by saying that to the logical mind, 
the whole is real and within it falls the diversity of the world. The 
concrete ananda is the Pramanika Salta or the real revealed to thought, 
and answers to the highest Brahman accepted by Ramanuja, the pure 
Brahman free from all predicates is the Nirupadhika Saila or the 
Nirguna Brahman of Sankara." Yet even according to Sankara it is 
the latter tliat shows itself as the former. But he does not seem to 
commit himself to any particular view, though when he says that Ananda 
is used as a synonym for final reality, he seems to incline towards 
Ramanuja. When be tomes to the discussion of the part played by 
' intellect ' and " intuition ’ in attaining reality, he says that by insisting 
on intuition (perhaps mystic experience) more than on thought, on 
* Ananda ' more thaii on * Vignana,' the Upanishads seem to support the 
non-dualism referred to in the introduction. In Ananda, man is more 
and deepest in reality." Again, " the Upanishads believe in God and 
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SO bdieve in the world as well.” If we ignore differences, we reduce 
the absolute to a nonentity. Loyalty to the highest experience of man, 
religious and moral, philosophic and sesthetic, requires us to recognise 
the reality of the temporal as part of the eternal, of the finite as 
subsisting in the infinite ... the Upanishads would not have 
seriously put forth doctrines about the relativity of the world if it was 
their view that the world was a mere illusion.” By such arguments 
Professor Radhakrishnan supports his own interpretation of Maya as 
energy and refutes the view put forward by Dr. Dcussen. But Deussen 
is an avowed follower of Sankara. And the Professor's leanings appear 
to be towards Ramanuja. However, though our object here is not to 
examine our author's position, yet we feel that he would have helped us 
to understand liim better, had he made it clear to us what the two words 
'real' and ' illusion ’ mean for him. 

His discussion of the Ethics of the Upanishads and Karma, appear 
to us to be really valuable contributions. ''The whole Philosophy of 
the Upanishads tends towards the softening of the divisions and the 
undermining of class hatred and antipathies. . . The Upani- 

shads insist on a life of spirit which combines both of Jnaua and 
Karma.” Moral activity is not an end in itself, it has to be taken over 
into the perfect life. . . . The moral struggle as preparing the 
way for it (the supreme) is not useless. But we ask: what place does 
Karma occupy in the world of Jnana? Is Virtue Knowledge? 

Our author sums up his interesting arguments in jegard to Karma 
in these words: '* I'iiere is no docliine .so valuable in life and conduct 
as the Karma theor) . Whatever happens to us in this life we have to 
submit in meek resignation, for it is the result of our past doings. Yet 
the future is in our power and we can work with hope and confidence. 
Karma inspires hope for the future and resignation to the past. It 
makes us feel that the things of the world, its fortunes and failures do 
not touch the dignity of the soul. Virtue alone is good, not rank or 
riches, not race or nationality. Nothing but goodness is good.” 

The Materialism of the Charvakas is said to he not without its 
redeeming features. It is a declaration of the spiritual independence of 
the individual and the rejection of the principle of authority. The 
removal of dogmatism, whicii it helped to effect was necessary to make 
room for the great constructive efforts of speculation. Its value lies in 
this, that it is the first answer to the question how far our unassisted 
reason helps us in the difficulties of Philosophy. 

Turning next to Jaina Philosophy, the central features, viz., its 
realistic classification of being, its theory of knowledge, its famous 
doctrines of Syadvada and Saftabhan^i and its ascetic ethics, with its 
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great doctriue of Ahimsa are carefully weighed. Its characteristic salvar 
tion or Moksha whicli is an eternal upward flying of the soul is also 
there, receiving its due measure of attention. The pluralistic basis of 
Jaina logic and its fallacies naturally come in for much thoughtful 
criticism, '' If Jainism stops with plurality which is at best a relative 
and partial truth ... it throws overboard its own logic and exalts 
a relative truth into an absolute one.’' Again, tlie distinction of subject 
and object is not a relation between two independent realities but a dis- 
tinction made by knowledge itself within its own field. If Jaina logic 
does not recognise the need for this principle which includes within it the 
distinction of subject and object, it is because it takes a partial view for 
the w'hole truth." The Metaphysical scheme of the Jainas has affinities 
with Liebniz's Monadism and Bergson's Creative Evolutionism. Bui 
that it is the product of an immature philosophising, is evident from the 
fact that ii is hot clearly aware of tlie exact distinction between Jiva and 
Atman and Ajiva and matter. It adduces no proof of the ultimate 
plurality of souls. It is only by stopping short at a halt’ way house 
that Jainism is able to set forth a pluralistic Realism. 

Professor Radliakrishnan's philosophical interpretation ap))ears to 
be at its best in his chapters on Buddhism. For it is this system that in 
its fundamental ideas and essential spirit approximates remarkably to 
the advanced scientific thought of the nineteenth century. The modem 
pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer and Hartmann is, he thinks, only 
a revised version of ancient Buddhism and as far as the dynamic con- 
ception of reality is concerned Buddhism is a splendid jjrophecy of the 
Creative Evolution of Bergson Early Buddhism suggests the outline 
of a philosophy suited to the practical wants of the present day and it 
is helpful in reconciling the conflict between faith and science. 

At a time when anarchy in thought was leading to anarchy in 
morals, Buddha wished to steer clear of profitless metaphysical discus- 
sions. Buddhism is essentially Psychology, Logic and Ethics and not 
Metaphysics. Whatever Metaphysics we have in it is not the original 
Dharma, but added to it (Abhi Dhamma), And the three marked 
characteristics of Buddhism arc ethical earnestness, absence of ih .ologi- 
cal Dogma, and aversion to metaphysical speculation. Buddha, like 
Lucretius, felt Unit the world would lx* better for the triumph of natural 
law over supernatural ism by announcing a religion which proclaimed 
that each man could gain salvation for himself without the mediation of 
priests or reference to Gods. Buddha wished to increase the respect for 
human nature and raise the tone of morality. If Ethics is made to rest 
on the shifting sands of Metaphysics or Theology it has an uncertain 
tenure. Buddha wished to build it on the rock of facts. Ancient 
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Buddhism resembles Positivism in its attempt to shift the centre from 
the worship of God to the service of man. 

Buddha's pessimism is not a doctrine of despair. He asks man to 
revolt against evil, to conquer it and to attain an Arhat state. 

All schools of Buddhism agree that there is nothing human or 
divine that is permanent. All things change. It is an artificial attitude 
that makes sections in the stream of change and calls them things. 
Identity of objects is an unreality. To account for the continuity of the 
world in the absence of a permanent substratum, Buddha announces his 
law of causation, which is perhaps his chief contribution to Indian 
thought. While the Upanishads say that things have no self* existence 
as such, but are products of a casual series which has no beginning or 
end, Buddha says that things are the products of conditions ; that there 
is no being: but only changing. We cannot say, as in Nyaya, that one 
thing is the cause of something else.* For a thing is what it is and it 
cannot become something else. In the external world causation is uni- 
form antecedence After all the trouble of modern philosophy causa” 
tion is' not defined in more adequate terms, The aim of Buddhism i.s 
thus not philosophical explanation but scientific description. 

The doctrine of impermanence held in common by the Upanishads 
and early Buddhism, is developed by later Buddhism into the view of 
momenlariiiess. Bur to say, that things are Aniiya or impermanent is 
different from saying that they aie momentary or Kshanika. Buddha 
hold.s that only consciousness is momentary but not things. Our author 
after pointing out very clearly how all change involves a permanent 
entity that changes, and how the human intellect compels us to admit an 
unconditional being as the condition of the empirical series, winds up 
this .section wiih the words “ Buddha believed in anontological reality 
that endures beneath the .shifting appearances of the visible world," a 
statement the truth of which he has taken great pains to prove, but 
which will come as a surprise to not a few. 

The ethics of Buddhism is based on its Psychology. But Buddha 
did not recognise the reality of the Individual which is but an illusion. 
This Avidya or illusion of the sense of individuality ceases when, with 
the wearying of the will, action ceasCwS. Action ceases when deliglit of 
the senses in objects ceases. This delight ceases by the recognition of 
the transiency of life. Upon this groundwork is reared the structure of 
Buddhist Ethic.s, which it m.iy be noted in passing, avoids the extremes 
of self-indulgence and self-mortification. As there is no reference to 
grace in Buddhism, it is all a question of self-development. Though 
Buddha did not expect all men to become ascetics, yet he believed that 
. the fulfilment of world's duties was not directly helpful to salvation, " 
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it may be interesting to note here the Professor's* view that Buddha 
does not oppose caste but adopts the Upanishad stand-point. The 
Brahmin is such not so much by birth as by character. All men have 
the power to become perfect. So members of all castes were freely 
admitted to the monastic order so that they might attain tiie highest. 
But this is not foreign to the Brahmanic theory, which also looked upon 
the highest status of the Sannyasin as above caste- The very prevalent 
notion that Buddhism and Jainism were reformatory movements and that 
more especially lhc> represented the revolt against the tyranny of caste 
is quite erroneous. They were only a protest, says the author, against 
caste exclusiveness of the Brahmanical ascetics. Even birth in Brahmin 
family, Buddha allows to be a reward for merit. Caste as such and as 
existing outside their doors, was fully recognised by them. And Buddha 
did not interfere with the domestic rituals which continued to be perform- 
ed according to Vedic rules. 

The supreme importance of the Karma theory in Buddhist ethics is 
well-known. Buddhism, however, does not explain the mechanism *by 
which the continuity of Karma is maintained between two lives separated 
by the phenomenon of death. There is no .soul to migrate. It is not the 
dead man who comes to rebirth but another. All the same, the law of 
Karma, requires us to reject all notions of favouritism, caprice and 
arbitrariness. The Majesty of God and the prestige of Providence pale 
before this principle. Buddha in thus relying upon Karma only abolish- 
ed religion of the popular type which rests largely on craven fear or 
worship of power, which is ht only for savages or children, and strength- 
ened religion la the sense of trust in righteousness. Dharma is the 
warp and woof of all that lives and moves. 

Max Muller says ** Many of the doctrines of the Upani.shads arc no 
doubt pure Buddhism or rather, Buddhism is on many i)oints the con- 
sistent carrying out of the principle laid down in the Upanisliads." So 
close indeed is the relation between Vedanta and Buddhism that the 
latter may be deemed a return of Brahmanism to its own fundamental 
principles. Buddhism helped to democratise the philosophy of the 
Upanishads which was till then cofined to a select few. And it must be 
specially noted here that Professor Radhakrishnan has with remarkable 
ability marshalled his arguments to prove that Buddha believed in an 
ultimate absolute existence, though he neither denied nor admitted its 
existence and that one of the greatest of his followers, Nagarguna, de- 
scribes 'Sunyata' almost in the very language in which Nirguna Brahman 
of the Upanishads is indicated. 

Under the somewhat misleading title. Epic Philosophy^ the philoso- 
phy of the cults of Durga, Vishnu, Rudra and other Gods as described in 
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the Ramayana and Mahabharata is considered and the development of 
the Bhakti aspect of religion is treated. But the chapter on the Bhagavad- 
gita constitutes an elaborate enquiry which goes into details, many of 
which might well be treated under the Upanishads or under the Vedanta 
as a system. There is no reference here to the question why a battle-field 
was chosen to teach the most recondite doctrines of Philosophy. That 
the Gita attempts a synthesis is, however, ably pointed out. 

The three paths of Jnana, Bhakti and Karma are expounded so as 
to indicate how they could lead to the goal of the Monistic Idealism 
which Professor Radhakrishnan has in view. Tlie interpretations of 
Sankara, Ramanuja and others are examined. The Ethics often of this 
poem is discussed at length. But the great lesson to be learnt is said to 
be while the Gita insists much on social duties, it recognises a supra 
.social state. It believes in the infinite destiny of the individual apart 
from human society. The Sannyasin is above all rules caste and 
society. It is not an ascetic ideal that the Sannyasin adopts. He may 
be aloof from society, yet he has comj)assion for all. Mahadeva, the 
ideal ascetic, seated in the Hymalayan snows, readily drinks poison for 
the saving of humanity.'' 

Next comes the subject of Buddhism after the death of i/uddha. 
How the two schools of the Mahayana and Hinayana ro.se, liow they 
were made to approximate to certain types of Hindu faith and how each 
of them gave birdi to new .speculation.^ of various kinds, are described. 
At the end is stated the important reason for the disappearance of 
Buddhism from the land of its birth India had a more popular religion, 
which satisfied her imagination. Maliayanisni in the struggle for 
exi.slence had to adapt itself to various strata of society and various 
tastes of men, the most super. -^litious and the most ignorant, so much so 
that it ]o.st nearly the whole of its individuality. Mahayana was 
no better than Vaishnavism and Hinayana than Saivisrn, of old. 
Buddhism had nothing distinctive to teach. When the Brahmanical 
faith inculcated universal love and devotion to God and proclaimed 
Buddha to be an avatar of Vishnu, the death knell of Buddhism in India 
was sounded. The hand of the immeasurable past, with its congenial 
fancies and inherited beliefs again took hold of the country and Bud- 
dhism passed away, by becoming blended with Hinduism. It is an 
invention of the interested to say that fanatic priests fouglit Buddhism 
out of existence. 

The history of Buddhism establishes the enormous difficulty of 
having a pure morality independent of spiritual sanctions. Thus far^ 
one might agree with the author. But some will hesitate to subscribe to 
the observation that Uie neglect of the mystical side of man's nature 
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(is) the cause of its (Buddhism's) failure." For, Buddhism also has 
developed a mysticism of a most advanced type. 

In the last chapter of the book the four well-known schools of tlie 
Vaibhashikas, the Sautrantikas, the Yogadiaras, and the Madhyamikas, 
their characteristic tenets and their logical and metaphysiml defects in 
particular, are most lucidly stated. The author also points out that 
Vcdantic critics of Buddhism have not done adequate justice to Buddha. 

The greatest service that Professor Radhakrishnan has rendered in 
this work lies in his learned exposition of the work of Nagarguna, the 
Madliyamika Philosopher. His theory of knowledge, his view of Time 
and Space, his criticism of casual relation, above all his Metaphysic of 
Reality, are so acute so original and so modern that they look as though 
they were the views of a first rate thinker of the twentieth century. We 
fear we might be doing positive injustice if we attempted to summarise 
the vievrs in a para or two. Such as are really interested in this subject 
cannot afford to ignore this brilliant thinker of ancient India, whom the 
Professor has introduced to the public here. 

In this valuable work, Professor Radhakrishnan has undertaken a 
task of tremendous difficulties. To present a historical survey, to give 
short but accurate summaries of ancient authors, is one thing and to 
interpret the most recondite thoughts of centuries ago is another. Each 
has its own responsibilities. But the latter is the more arduous. For, 
of what use would any ancient thought be if it have no value, as judged 
by the men of our day? In trying to show, therefore, that there are in 
Indian PhiJosophy, liiougbts of the highest value to the Philosopher of 
10- day, Professor Radhakrishnan has succeeded so well, that we are 
compelled to say that he has laid the Indian world under very 
deep obligation to him. It will be not only a book indi.spensable 
to every student of Indian Philosophy but invaluable as a source 
of suggestions for making further progress in this field. Further 
research may lead to a different interpretation. But the line of work 
he has pursued will ever remain an enduring incentive to those that 
follow. 

As a work of philosophical interpretation and criticism, it must be 
considered an epoch making publication, and we trust it will be warmly 
welcomed wherever people love truth and eagerly seek for it, howsoever 
far they may yet be from that universal goal of human thought. 

V. S. I. 

if 
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The Commentary of Father Montserrale on his Journey to the Court of 
Akbar. Translated from the Latin : By J. S. Hoyi.and, Nagpur, 
and Annotated by Prof. S. N. Baker jee, Patiala. 

We welcome this edition, available for the first time in English, of 
a historical document of the first importance bearing on the reign of 
Akbar. The Latin Text was carefully edited with marginal and other 
notes by Father Hosten in the memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Vol. III). 

Akbar's character with its mixture of ambition and cunning has 
now been laid bare. He was ' so close and self-contained with twists 
of words and deeds, so divergent one from the other, and at most times 
so contradictory, that even by much seeking one could not find a clue to 
his thoughts.' The Commentary throws light on different aspects of 

Akbar's character his grim severity; his humour and ready wit; his 

kindness and munificence; his keen and critical insight; his broad-minded- 
ness in religion; combined with credulity and superstition. It was 
absurd of the intolerant and uncompromising missionaries to think 
seriously of converting so keen and thoughtful a student of Comparative 
Religion as the Eclectic Akbar. 

Father Montserrate’s Journal is full of inaccuracies and his tone is 
throughout characterised by Anti-Islamite prejudice and even bitter- 
ness, but his very religious bigotry, as the editors point out, adds to the 
value of the witness he bears to the greatness and glory of the Mughal 
Civilisation of which he gives a ro.sy-tinted picture. 

The simplicity of style of the translator stands in sharp contrast to 
the Latin style of the original, which is involved and obscure. The 
footnotes of the annotator are appropriate and accurate. In one or two 
places indeed we would have wished they were fuller, for instance in the 
description of Fatehpur Sikri where the editors miglit have added a few 
interesting details from Mr E. W, Smith's picturesque volumes. We 
hope to see these supplied, along with the corrections of errors, few as 
these are, in a second edition of tlic book which will surely be called for 
ere long. 

S. V.'CV. 

* * * *► 

Morlc/s Select Essays, Edited by H. G. Rawi.insun, Macmillan & Co., 

London. 3/6. 

Lord Morley was sufficiently a master of English prose to justify 
an edition of some of his essays to serve as a text-book in educational 
institutions in India, The Introduction in the form of an appreciation 
of Lord Morley is brief and interesting. The notes arc rigidly confined 
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to proper names, and are quite to the point, free from the usual prolixity 
which characterise the notes meant lor the consumption of Indian 
students. The Essays selected are: Popular Culture, the Study of 
Literature, Aphorisms, the Death of Mr. Mill, Macaulay, Valedictory. 
The editor deserves special thanks for giving complete essays and not 
extracts or those unliterary paraphrases of classics which go under the 
name of simplified English! We trust Lord Morley will always be 
spared the insult of having his classic English paraphrased and simpU'- 
fied by money-hunting editors. As it is, we have no hesitation in 
recommending the edition under review as one eminently suited to be a 
text-book for university examinations. 

A. R. W. 

)|i tic lie * i|i 

Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Goiten. George Allen and 

Unwin, Ltd. 10/6 net. 

In this hook the author re-examines the nature and evolution of 
Law in the light of recent research in anthropology, classical archaso- 
log> and experimental psychology. He seeks to show that law is 
not the artificial contrivance of social convention, but has its roots deep 
in human nature, and its rules drawn up on the basis of reason and 
with a view to the common good. Primitive ordeal was a physical 
test fraught with danger and was the last resort for getting at the truth 

among the backw’ard races. The Oath is but a simplified ordeal an 

ordeal carried out by words — and the action at law in early Rome was a 
development of the ordeal by combat, by means of the Oath. 

Mr. Goiten describes and explains the various forms of ordeal by 

water, by fire, by combat, by weighment, by poison, and by the cavern. 
The Indian mind will not have much difficulty in accepting his view 
that, however irrational the proceedings may seem to our normal logical 
habits of mind, we must get behind the rational to the pre -rational for 
the real nature of the ordeal to be intelligible to us. He brings the 
evidence of anthropology to bear on his cxidanatioii of what fire, water 
and earth really signified to the peoples of antiquity. But he does not 
attempt any explanation of why fire was preferred to whaler for the 
ordeal and as an agency of death in the case of women. 

Among primitive men the Vendetta was probably the most disastrous 
of social scourges. The instinct gave rise to a complex compounded of 
the cgo-complex the sex-complex, and later the herd-complex. The 

prime function of this unclear complex which our author names the 

Themis complex is to secure the inhibition of the i»nmediate response 

and to enable it to find substitute satisfaction in other outlets. The 
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ordeal was an elaborated form of social contrivance calculated to meet tlie 
needs of this striking psychological transformation. The principle of 
the lex talionis was one of the first ideational elements to attach itself 
to the nuclear complex. Next came the notions of compensation and 
restitution. The morality complex based on herd instinct is distinctly 
later than the Themis complex. It is clear, therefore, that the legal 
consciousness has a complexion tinged by older and more fundamental 
elements than the moral consciousness. After treating of the more 
important interactions of law, custom, and morality, the author deals 
with the topic of Rights, and closes with pertinent observations on Inter- 
national Law. In staging a world-drama of international justice, the 
statesman will be providing an outlet for pent-up emotions along lines 
that will provide intellectual justice at the same time. He may well 
believe that the arbitrament of ordeal will be at least as satisfactory as 
the arbitrament of war.'' 

The book is excellently got* up. Only one slip has been noticed by 
us: * the archaic .system of the sun as a flat disc over which the sun 
travels' (p. 117). The author ap)pears to have got his ideas of things 
Indian second-hand. Otherwise he may have hesitated to see a water- 
ordeal in Vcdic literature, or minimised the emotional response evoked 
by the Ramayana as he does on p. 193. 

S. V. V. 

))C 3j( 4; sis 4c 

Stories from Indian History. By Edmund Bull. Blackie & Son. ' 
The stories deal with Pondicherry, Davacottah, Lally, Bussy and 
Baillie, and other topics and personalities in the Anglo-French War of 
the 18th century, and close with the story of the Vellore mutiny. Mr. 
Bull is familiar with the localities he describes and has taken the trouble 
to get his facts from the right records and sources. His stories therefore 
make interesting reading. There are two maps and seven illustrations. 

S. V. V. 

* * « iK 

Poems by Indian Women. Edited by Margaret Macnicol: Heritage 
of India Series. 

A BOOK of great interest, called " Poems by Indian Women," has 
lately been published in the " Heritage of India " Series, under the 
sf>ecial direction of Dr. Farquhar. It is edited by Mrs. Margaret 
Macnicol, and is the work, we are told, of many authoresses and trans- 
latorSi With the exception of a few pieces written directly in English, 
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it contains translations; there being altogether one hundred and six 
selections, written by nfty-six women in fourteen languages, among 
which it is pleasant to come across' well-known names, like Sarojini 
Naidu, and Toru Dutt. As the Introduction tells us, we are at the 
entrance of a new era in India, in which the women of India are 
bound to play a leading part. It will be interesting therefore, through 
the little book before us, to understand a little of the thoughts and ideals 
which filled their minds at different stages of the history of our land. 

It is pleasant to see how great a part women played in the life even 
of ancient India, and how much share they had in the creation of 
literature. 

We have one poem from Vedic India; it craves for material boons 
and renders thanksgiving for benefits received. From early Buddhist 
days, we arc given nine selections from the work published by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids under the title of Psalms of the Sisters/' The note sounded 
in these is a desire for spiritual calm and a craving for relc ise from the 
cramping bonds, not only of domestic life, but also of the Iransitoriness 
of earthly existence. Here is a little bit of passionate grief : 

Now here, now there, lightheaded, crazed with grief. 

Mourning my child, I wandered up and down, 

Naked, unheeding, streaming hair, unkempt, 

Lodged in scourings of the streets, and where 

The dead lay still, and by the chariot-roads 

So three years long I fared, starving, athirst.” 

But release has come from sorrow and calm peace from unrest: 

“ And then at last I saw Him, as He went 
Within that blessed city Mithila: 

Great Famer of untamed hearts, yea Him, 

The very Buddha, Banisher of fear.” 

From the mediaeval period of India, w’e get selections showing the 
grow^th of '' Bhakli,” or devotion to God. Some of them show quiet 
faith in the Divine Master, some are passionate outpourings of an almost 
personal love to Krishna. Here i.s a piece rich in imagery: 

'' With a rope of untwisted thread am I lowing a boat upon the ocean. 

Where will ray God hear? Will He carry even me over? 

Like water in goblets of unbaked clay do I slowly waste away. 

My soul is in a dizzy whirl. Fain would I reach my home.” 

Manu, the great law-giver, denied, we know, a definite share in 
religious life to Indian women; but how deep their religion reigned in 
their hearts, and how passionate was the longing for God's grace in their 
hearts, we can understand in some measure from the verses in the little 
book before us. 
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I'he selections of Modern India contain prose pieces as well as verse. 
We get a careful description of nature. Here is a bit for a description 
of the ocean: 

O thou ever changing, O restless, O ever distraught, stretching 
ijilo a hundred arms, dashing and breaking, what seekest thou, unsatis- 
fied ? What wealth hast thou lost that thou dost search after, while thy 
untranquil breast rises and falls, breaks asunder and gathers together?" 

The love-poetry is romantic, unselfish, passionate and idealised* 
Here is a pathetic bit from a Bengali poetess : 

** Lest for lack of love this shamed soul ding away repentance^ 
bring her, call and bring her. She has come to give herself up; bind 
her fast with loving arms ; if she goes to day, what if she never comes 
again? Neglect is a poisoned arrow; with sorrowing pardon bring her, 
call and bring her.'" 

The poem on the union of husband and wife shows us how spiritu- 
ally strong the bond was: 

How can our words describe such a union? Drenched by the 
Ijillows of joy and sorrow in the ocean of life, this bond of love emerges, 
rendered indissoluble for evermore. Ever on the hearts of Imsband and 
wife nectar is sprinkled; and by it the bond of joy and sorrow grows 
firmer, more divine, more lovely.*' 

K. S. 

^ -l- -I- ♦ 

Studies in South Indian Jainism. By M. S. Ramasvami Ayyan- 

GAR, M.A., and B. Seshagiri Rao, m.a., Maharaja's College, Vizia- 

nagarain. Rs. 4. 

The ‘ Studies' are in two parts. In the first part the first of the 
joint authors puts together the available information regarding the 
history of the Jainas in the Tamil country, and in the second part the 
other author does the same work in regard to Andhra-Karnata Jainism. 
The authors are aware of the difficulties of the subject and present ihc 
reader with only tentative and provisional conclusions. It is to be 
hoped that Dravidian scholars will come to an early agreement as 
regards the age and activities of the Madura Sangam, and that Epigra- 
phists will pay better attention to the cave inscriptions of South India. 
Progress in these directions is as important as tlxe study of Jaina tradi- 
tions embodied in numerous manuscripts for the unravelling of Jaina 
history in South India. 

Mr. Ramasvami has some pertinent remarks on the age of the 
Sangam and points out serious difficulties in the way of accepting for it 
so early a date as the second century A.C. The trend of evidence is in 
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favour of placing the Saugam in the 5th and 6th centuries A.C., and 
the Paripapal the 11th stanza of which has astronomical data referring 
to A. D. 634, would represent the latest stratum in Sangam literature. 
This view would also fulfil the tradition of the Sangam being wound up 
in tlie time of Kuna Pandya Nedumaran, a contemporary of Sambaudha 
and Narasimha Falla va in the first half of the 7th century. We 
are inclined therefore to accepting Mr. Ramasvami's date for the 
Sangam which he fixes from oth^r data. 

Mr. Seshagiri Rao discusses inter alia the Jaina Karnata influences 
on Andhra and Telugu literature. He cites numerous references to 
show that Pampa's works suggested to Nannaya the diction of his 
panegyrical verses in the Mahabharatam. He proves that there was a 
Karnata type of literary culture prevalent in the Andhra and Kalinga 
countries. He believes it possible that there developed under Karnata 
influence, certainly in the Andhra country and i>robably in the Kalinga, 
a type of Kavya diction which has left to this day a permanent influence 
on the growth of the Telugu literary dialect. His ' Epigraphia Jaiuica ' 
is a useful compilation but, unhappily, not free from errors. Turning 
to page 40, for example, wc find ' Sayana-Madhava ' spoken of as 
* the real founder of Vijayanagar.' In the first place Sayana and 
Madhava were different persons, and in the second, neither of them was 
the real founder of Vija)'anagar. Again, wc are told ox a Vira Devaraya 
IV in S. 1351 ! Mr. Seshagiri Rao has done good work in using place- 
names in the Telugu country to illustrate Jaiua inllucncc there. 

S. V. V. 

♦ i|c ♦ ♦ Hf 

2'he Cage of Gold*' By Sita Chattekjee. Published by R. Chat- 
terjee, 210.3.1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Piice Rs. 2-8-0. 

“ In very early childhood, I brought you here, from where it will 

not be of much advantage for you to know So long I have 

done my utmost to bring you up according to my ideals.'" — These words 
are spoken to Urmila, the tender, plastic, reticent, though beautiful 
and accomplished heroine of this novel, by her guardian Kshetraiiath 
Babu, a solitary Bihari of immense wealth and expensive Western tastes, 
a confirmed eccentric, always lazy and ailing, and always in love with 
illness. Years back, Surasundari, the queen of his affections, spurned 
him aside, wilfully married ''that murderer and dacoit," gave birth to 
Urmila, and died a miserable death. The generous-hearted Kshetraiiath 
has forgotten the injury, and has brought away young Urmila with the 
benevolent intention of training her up as his own daughter. Kshetra • 
Hath is al^o an idealist by temperament. He believes that the mother's 
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great sorrows and the child's orphan uncertainty have all been the inevit- 
able result of the mother having ** had far too much opportunity given 
her of having her own way." He will, therefore, build up a system of 
vigilant supervision in order to ensure his ward's happiness. Thus, 
surrounded by comforts and luxuries, unaware of the outside world and 
unacquainted with any company save that of Miss Parker, her tutor, 
Urmila spends eighteen or nineteen years of mute and inert life in her 
“ cage of gold. ' Then Kshetranath dies leaving a huge property to 
Urmila, but on condition that she marries Subodh or Lalit, his " deceased 
wife's nephews." 

The cage is broken, and the simple bird whirled along to freedom 
and to the house of Samarendra, a College Professor in Calcutta. She 
spends there many months tending a cat and a tiny garden, engaging 
often in intellectual discussions with the learned professor, visiting people 
and attending tea parties, and getting knowledge of the vast world 
“ where men laugh, cry love, and arc torn again by hate and malice." 
The only event possible under the circumstances happens: a deep, chast- 
ening, speeciiless love lakes possession of their hearts. But Mammon 
comes treading upon the heels of Cupid! Ksbetranath's will is publish- 
ed, a nine day's wonder to the people in general and a raging fever to 
the persons concerned in the affair. Lalit and his mother, Giribala, arc 
unwilling to let scvciity-livc thousand rupees slip out of Iheir hands, and 
the money offered with a lovely girl too! So, like a dutiful mother, the 
stout, bustling and imperious Giribala endures much physical exertion 
in paying visits, is all courtesy and affection to Urmila, and succeeds in 
inducing the girl to change her residence from Saniarcndra's to her own. 
All the members of the household receive instructions and play tlieir 
parts in the drama to the best of their ability. Urmila is treated conti- 
nuously with respect and love ; Lalit in particular showers attention and 
kindness with a lavish hand. But something is whispering in Urmila's 
ears that it is a ‘‘ false deity." 

Meanwhile, a light has gone out of Samarendra's house; he feels 
desolate, and works and works to keep away from melancholy. Naturally 
he falls ill ; Urmila has no means of knowiiig his condition; for all tid- 
ings from that quarter arc completely shut out by the assiduous care of 
Giribala. Samar recovers, but the sickness catches hold of his house- 
keeping aunt. Unnila casually hears the news; all her pent-up passion 
bursts out, and she rushes headlong to her true deity. Thus she finds 
true love though in a cottage. 

This is the story, and quite an interesting one it is. With admir- 
able solicitude has the autlior sketched the different stages of the love, — 
V its birth, its gradual development, its troubles and impediments, and its 
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climax. But the plot seems lacking in adequacy of treatment. Many 
portions of the story are merely given in bare suggestion; wc know very 
little about the parents of the heroine; would not fuller knowledge have 
added to the tender pathos of her situation? We would also have wished 
for a sufficiently elaborate picture of Urmila's early life and for a greater 
emphasis on the contrast between her "'caged'’ and liberated life. We 
do not believe that it is incumbent on the novelist to observe any very 
severe restriction of materials; that rule governs rather the art of the 
j)laywright. 

The author has introduced, quite justifiably, a large number of 
characters into the world of her creation. Giribala’s family is a nicely 
difterentiated and convincing group; we should like to have Ramasundari 
keep house for us; and Dipti stalks, a dreaded a[>parition before the or- 
thodox Hindu community. But here again we notice the sad and 
unmistakable want of fulness: the characters portrayed are indeed 
numerous, but few' of them possess the magnitude which they mhcrently 
crave for. Instead of standing out bold and pium]), almost all of them 
produce their impression in a kind of misty atmosphere. Samarendra is 
after all a professor only in name: the possession of a bundle of old 
magazines and dogs’-eared books and the irremedia))lc confusion and 
untidiness of one’s chamber cannot create the sense of a living professor 
between them. It is true we are more concerned with Samarendra the 
lover; but if the author forgets that he belongs to a notoriously absent- 
minded individualistic class of human beings, she loses excellent oppor- 
tunities, Furthermore, owing perhaps to an error of the sense of propor- 
tion, we arc first introduced to Lalit, and being told tliat he raises “such 
a wave in the calm waters of her mind ” we go off on a false scent, 
associating his name witli UnniJa’s; ])ut later wc have to correct the 
mistake though with a good deal of surprise. 

What most delights us, however, is the delicious humour we come 
across now and again in the novel. A few characters like Auaiida Babu, 
Giribala and Kshetraiiath are conceived in a spirit of gentle raillery; 
and there are subtle, suggestive allusions in many speeches of the charac- 
ters and in many descriptions of the author. 

We must tell the readers that this is a translation from the verna-? 
cular into English made by Principal A, E. Brown, and the translation 
seems to be judicious, accurate and graceful, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

S. V. R. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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** La France et sa Civilisation de la Revolution a nos jours/* By Rene 

Lanson et Jules Desseignet. Geo. Harrap and Co., 55. net. 

The book under review is intended to facilitate the study of the 
French literary productions of the 19th century. The authors rightly 
hold that a historical comment is a necessary accompaniment of sound 
literary studies. Poets, dramatists and novelists of all ages having 
unavoidably been influenced by their surroundings, their writings must 
needs reflect to some extent the political, economic, scientific and 
religious life of the nation. Were we, for instance, to analyse the works 
of Lamartine and Victor Hugo, whose life was so closely connected 
with the political vicissitudes of France in the last century, it is obvious 
that no one can form a sound and u[)right judgment upon them who fails 
to understand the historical events mentioned in their writings. 

The work of R. I/anson and J. Desseignet comprises two main 
divisions. The first Part is an abridgment of the history of France 
from 1789 to 1920. I’he second Part treats of the manners, customs 
and institutions of the nation in modern times. 

It may be asked at once whether it was not too bold an attempt to 
condense such a vast subject in a tiny handbook of 280 pages. The 
authors liavc perhaps yielded too much to the jneoccupation of briefly 
stating the chief events and embracing in a rapid glance the history of a 
whole century. Tliey have thus been led to neglect the investigation and 
analysis of the true causes of the political changes which agitated 
France after the overthrow of ''despotic Monarchy." In many a place 
they have contented themselves with dogmatic assertions and generalisa- 
tions which can hardly stand the lest of sound historical criticism. 

The statement that " at the end of the 18th century nearly all French 
people were dissatisfied with their Government " is but one of these 
vague assertions with which we \.an hardly rest satisfied. The truth is 
that in the case under consideration the last thirty years have given 
quite a different version of the history of the French Revolution. The 
philosopher Taine drew attention to the affinity between the revolution- 
ary and what he calls the classic spirit, that is, the spirit of abstraction 
which gave rise to Cartesianisra and produced certain masterpieces of 
French Literature. Moreover he admirably demonstrated the mechanism 
of the local revolutionary committees and showed how a daring Jacobin 
minority was able to enforce its will as that of "the people." Follow- 
ing up this line of research M. Augustin Cochin has quite recently 
studied the meclianism of the " socieles de pensee " in which the revolu- 
tionary doctrine was developed and in which were formed men quite 
prepared to put this doctrine into execution. The influence of Free- 
masonry on the French Revolution proclaimed by Louis Blanc and by 
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Freeiriasonry itself is proved by the researches of M. Cochin Sorel has 
brought out the coimection between the diplomacy of the Revolution and 
that of the old regime. His works prove that the Revolution did not 

mark a break in the continuity of the foreign policy of France How 

far we are already from the somewhat bold statement that the Revolution 
of 1789 was brought about by the discontent of the French Nation taken 
as a whole ! 

We shall not accompany the authors through the study of the differ- 
ent Governments which followed one upon the other in comparatively 
close succession after the French Revolution. Our object is not to refute 
the book, but to warn a casual reader against any incorrect interpreta- 
tion of the facts mentioned therein. 

S'' 

The second part of the work is a compilation of what has been 
published in recent years concerning the manners, customs and institu- 
tions of France. But here again we are sorry to notice that R, Lanson 
and J. Desseignet have fallen short of their task. The view they take 
of the political and religious events of the 19th century reveals them to 
be practical materialists, and as such they can hardly be expected to 
evolve with the impartiality befitting a historian the great problems 
concerning religion and morals in the last century and in modern times^. 

While thanking the authors for emjfiiasizing once again the neces- 
sity of historical knowledge as an introduction to the study of literature, 
wc regret we cannot recommend their book. To the students and read- 
ing public who are interested in French liislory and literature in the 19th 
century we would rather recommend such standard works as : 

A. Sorel L' Europe et la Revolution Francaise ; 

Thiers Histoirc du Consulat et de V Empire ; 

Vandal L' avhiement de Bonaparte ; 

Taine Lcs origines de la France contemporaine. 

Mourret Histoire gencrale de V Eglise ; 

Hanoiaux Histoire de la France contemporaine. 

R. F. 

* * « * 

An Introduction to Mathematical Analysis, By Frank. L. Grifiin, ni.D. 

Geo. Harrap & Co. 10/6 net. 

The division of mathematics into water-tight compartments with 
separate labels has been latterly considered by educationists to be too 
artificial. It is an obstacle in the way of the early realisation of the 
essential unity and harmony that exists between the several branches. 
It is further recogni.sed that while mathematics is in the abstract a 
ment al discipline, it is a powerful tool in the hands of students pf the 
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natural and physical sciences. The book under review is an attempt 
at unification of the several branches of mathematics. It gives the 
student who has just finished the Secondary School course and entered 
the University, a bird's-eye-view of the vast field of Mathematics, freed 
from complicated technique and with simple applications. Care has 
been taken to make the concepts tangible by constant reference to con- 
crete examples. It must be said, however, to the credit of the author, 
that accuracy has not been sacrificed by such treatment. Critical 
analysis,'' according to him '"is the essence of accurate thinking," and 
he insists, rightly, upon clear ideas and accurate definitions throughout. 

The treatise covers the subjects usually included in a first course of 
algebra, trigonometry, analytical geometry and calculus, including prob- 
ability and com])lex numbers. In the first four chapters arc introduced 
the ideas of functions, limits, differentiation and integration. In the 
next three, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions are treat- 
ed as different kinds of functiohs. The study of motion and the equatioirs 
of motion is next taken up leading up naturally to the consideration of 
analytical geometry in chapter VIII. After dealing with the solution 
of equations in chapter IX, the consideration of the path of a moving 
particle is resumed in chapter X which includes trigonometrical analysis. 
The last four clia|)tcrs are devoted to definite integrals, progressions 
and series, prol)al:)ility and complex numbers. 

The departure from the usual order of treatment of mathematical 
topics and the easy nature of the examples may not perhaps readily 
appeal to the advanced student of Mathematics but the work wdll surely 
interest and help the general science student, who will be induced to 
take up advanced treatises when once his curiosity is roused. 

The short historical notes given here and there in the body of the 
book are interesting and the tables given in the appendix are useful. 
Tlie price of the book, however, seems a little too high. 


V. G. 
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EDITORIAI. 

The Magazine — In l)eginning a new volume of this magazine, we 
would congratulate Mr. Wadia upon his volume, that of 1923. Its 
scholarly, interesting and varied articles have heen greatly appreciated. He 
was so strenuous and successful ingathering these that several remain for 
use in 1924. He succeeded immediately, too, in ])ringing the maga- 
zine up to time, and he kept it there. The University and all the readers 

of the magazine are very grateful to him the more grateful because of the 

difficulties of the task. He showed how efficiently it could be performed. 

Processor Goi'ALASvvAAii — In the name of the University, we 
welcome Dr. M. V. Gopalaswami, who entered ui)on his work as Profes- 
sor of Logic and Psychology in die Alaharaja\s College in January. A 
son of the late Mr. M. Viswanatha Iyer, who was weil known in Banga- 
lore, Professor Gopalaswami graduated in tlie Madras University, where 
he studied philosophy under an admirable teacher. Professor N. Rama- 
nujachari of Pachaiyappa’s College. Proceeding to England, he was 
engaged in research work from 1920 to 1923, under Professor Spearman, 
Grote Professor of the Philosophy of Mind in London University, who is 
in charge of die Psychological Laboratory in University College, 
London. His work, which secured for him the London degree of Ph.D., 
won the most emphatic commendation of Professor Spearman, who 
considers him qualified in a peculiar degree to bring to India ** the modern 
and extremely important developments of Psychological Science,'' and to 
establish in India such an organisation as may further the progress of 
this science. Dr. Gopalaswami has devoted himself particulary to study 
and research in educational psychology, ineiuding intelligence te.sts." 
He has done original work in connection with die psycho-galvanic reflex 
as an indicator of intellectual effort, and apparatus designed by him was 
shown at the Scientific Novelties Exliibition held at King's College, Lon- 
don. In Mysore he intends to pursue his research work, and lie is bent 
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Upon the institution of a psychological laboratory here. It is intended that 
if, in accordance with the new S.S.L.C. scheme, vocational classes are opened 
in the schools, intelligence tests shall be utilised, under Professor Gopala- 

swami's guidance, in assigning boys to different courses a matter in which 

the experience gained by him in the primary and secondary schools of 
London will be of very great help. Fortunately, Professor Gopalaswami 
is a '' moderate ** in these psychological matters, extremism in which is 
the most dangerous among modern educational tendencies. 

+ ♦ 

The Proposed S.S.L C. and Intermediate Scheme At its special 

meeting in January the Senate passed, without essential modification, the 
scheme approved by the university re-organisation committee. There is 
a radical difference between this scheme and that proposed by the S.S.L.C. 
committee. Both schemes agree in condemning the complete specialisa- 
tion at present in vogue, by which the history student and the science 
student enter on sej)arate paths in the fourth form. But the S.S.L.C. 
committee seek to abolish school specialisation entirely, and merely to give 
an all-round education, which shall ))e the same for all. The University 
scheme, on the other hand, adopting “ continuity '' as its watchword, seeks 
to combine an all-round education wdth just so much specialisation as will 
suit different aptitudes and lead naturally to different careers. The 
distinction between the two schemes has reference to the position of 
vocational studies/’ wliich are f)rovided for by both. The S.S L.C. 
committee’s scheme requires every boy to take a vocational subject, but 
according to the University scheme a vocational subject is only for a boy 
destined for that vocation. The boy intended for higher studies must 
take, instead of a vocational subject, an additional literary or mathema- 
tical course. At the Senate meeting Dr. Chinnappa pointed out the 
necessity for clear ideas as to the purpose of a vocational course in school. 
Was it intended to lead to a vocation, or was it purely educative, a ''train- 
ing for hand and eye” ^ The two aims, as he said, cannot be combined, 
for both method and apparatus would be essentially different in the two 
cases. The confusion of thought thus referred to does appear in the 
S.S.L.C. committee’s scheme, but not in that of the University. The 
former apparently represents a compromise between advocates of an all 
round training and those who want boys to be prepared for a vocation; 
and the resultant course might not be of much value to any one. But 
the University plan definitely considers these courses as a preparation for 
employment. 

Thus it is presumed by the University scheme that at the fourth form 
stage it can be decided in the case of a given student (1 ) whether he is 
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tiie sort ol person who should proceed eventually to higher studies, and 
(2) whether his bent is towards humanistic or scientific studies. So far 
as we can infer, there can be no change at a subsequent stage: a final 
choice must be made at the beginning of the fourth form year. Wc believe 
that there is some idea of assisting in this very critical choice by the use of 
intelligence tests, and these no doubt will be extremely useful if it be 
always remembered that the item tested is a human being and not a 
machine, and that the finer kinds of intelligence defy mechanical or tabular 
tests. 

It is intended by the University scheme that by the end of the 
S.S.L.C. course the vocational subject boy shall have learnt enough of his 
craft to make him useful in it if he must leave school then. To 
gain his S.S.L.C. certificate he will not require such high marks in English 
as will the boy who is to proceed to the next stage, that of the Intermedi- 
ate College. It is considered that at present far too many boys pursue 
their studies beyond this stage: further study provides their only hope of 
a career, and yet they are not really fit for it and it is a waste of their 
time, besides which their presence is a great handica]) to ‘their fellow- 
students with intellectual gifts. It is desired that he who is by nature a 
craftsman should at this stage become a craftsman. It is assumed (a) 
that school training in the limited time available will be an adequate 
preparation for craftsmanship, and (b) that there will be a sufficiency of 
openings for such people. 

Those who pur.sue their studies further will now enter the Intermedi- 
ate College, which is not to be a part of the University but will be 
supervised by the University. Here there is a much wider separation of 
courses. Specialisation of certain kinds will produce the industrialist or 
the master-craftsman, while other courses will lead to the different Univer- 
sity courses. In the Intermediate as in the S.S.L.C. examination there 
will bt difference of minima in English, llie vocational-subject student 
will not merely do less advanced work in this subject than the others, ljut 
even in what he does a lower mark will suffice for a pass. Further, the 
Arts man's pass mark in English will be higher than that of the Science 
man. 

It must be admitted that there are dangers in such a differentiation 

of minima. It will always the case that a very large proportion of 

our ** S.S.L.C.'s " and our Intermediates " will be employed by “ private 
firms." The variability of the iinj:>ort of a given certificate will greatly 
puzzle such employers. Further, a very large number of them, when 
they do come to understand the system, will prefer (not without reason) 

tbe man who is better equipped in English to the man who is better 

equipped in industrial theory, for example. For the former is the better 
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educated man, besides the fact that he will be able to conduct communica- 
tion ill English more satisfactorily. It is important to remember that a 
satisfactory knowledge of English can never be acquired after a man has 
teased his school and college studies, while business and technical know- 
ledge can thus be acquired, and arc most reliable when thus acquired, 
and many firms and organisations prefer to give their own training in 
their own special s})hcrcs of work, desiring only a well-educated man to 
begin with. We state these difficulties, but only in the hope that they 
may ))e overcome.* 'Fhcre are great advantages in the differentiation of 
minima. 

The plan is advantageous ( 1 ) in providing certificates of all-round 
proficiency for people who have not the capacity to do much in English, 
(2) in raising the qualification, in English, for admission to the 
University. Here we see one of the principal objects of the scheme. 
I'he non-university type of man is to be kept out of the University. He 
is to be trained for suitable employment, and suitably certified, and such 
employment is to be made available for him. The opinion is* gradually 
to be fostered in the Stale that it is not only university men that arc fit 
for jobs; and the tradition to the contrary, which for so long has domi- 
nated educational policy in India, is to be ended. Correlatively, the men 
who are allowed to enter the University are to be men above the normal 
in intellectual cajiacity, and their powers are to be thoroughly tested 
before they are admitted. I'hus the proposed differentiation of minima 
does not mean that for the Arts man the minimum in English will remain 
as it is, a poor 40 ])er cent, and that a lower minimum than this will be 
required of others. 'Flie Arts man’s minimum (and, let u.> hope, that of 
the Science man) will be raised to a respectable level, appropriate to 
university studies. No doul)t the minimum in subjects other than Eng- 
lish will be rai.sed also, for the weeding out process is meant to secure a 
higher intellec tual level in all the university classes. The day of endless 
explanation of the elementary and tlie obvious will be over, and the 
genuine student \\m11 not Inive to wait for his slow though worthy brother, 
for whom the Universit} is merely a place of unnatural and futile 
struggle. It is only by means of .such exclmsion that a university can 
become worthy of its name. 

* * * * 

The Hours of Laruvr — Against the recommendations of three 
sub-committees (those for English, Matliemalics and Science) the S.S.L.C, 

was peculiarly uafortanate that at the time when this matter of ejcamiaiiig 
in English was djscu59ed in tl^e f^ermte all the representatives of the English Depart- 
ment weie absent, attending an examiners* meeting: it had searedy bf«n expected 
that the Senate meeting would go cn for two full days, and the fxaminers* met- 
ing oould not be po8ti>oiied. 
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ccMnmittee have approved the present practice of holding Saturday morn- 
ing classes in high schools. They did this with evident reluctance^ 
finding themselves unable otherwise to provide enough periods for certain 
subjects. This Saturday morning arrangement is unfortunate equally for 
teachers and pupils. The sub- committees referred to emphasise the 
usefulness of the free Saturday morning for home study and. writing by 
the latter and correction work by the former. Equally important in the 
pupil's case seems to be the respite from the strain of school-life. It is a 
great advantage to liim to have two days at the week-end on which he 
need not go to school. Such a relief, indeed, might well compensate for 
the loss of a little instruction. And other south Indian boys and girls 
do not go to school on Saturday s. If the Madras schools can get their 
work done on the other days, why cannot those of Mysore ? Tlie trouble 
is that while Madras schools begin the day's work at ten o’clock, ours do 
not open till eleven. Is there no possibility of a change in this matter? 
It has to do, no doubt, with family arrangements; but do these differ 
essentially between Madras and Mysore? This same eleven o'clock 
})rinciple operates disastrously in the University. There must be early 
closing in the afternoon to permit of games and other exercise, for experi- 
ence proves that games are salutary only in the evenings. Therefore, 
college work has to f)c squashed tight into the central j)art of the day. 
Thus in the Maharaja’s College there is a continuous time-table from 
11 to 3, with a further hour from 3-50 lo 4-30. On several days in 
the -week a student must endure continuous lecturing frojn 11 to 3 — a 
well-nigh intolerable ordeal, de.stroying much of the value of the lectures. 
The last hour from 2 to 3 is simply a grind for the student; nor does the 
professor enjoy lecturing to an audience who are obviously too tired to 
follow him. This .scheme has this year been introduced even in the 
Maharani's College, and for a pathetic spectacle of combined weariness 
and determination commend us to the third year class in that college at 
half past two in the afternoon. Yet, given the 11 o’clock beginning, this 
is the only possible arrangement unless games are to be sacrificed. Can 
any possible rca.sons justify this stultification of university work? Is it 
not possible to adopt tlie Madras arrangement — 10 to 1 and 2 to 4? It 
would have the additional considerable advantage of lengthening the 
evening by half an hour. Disadvantages also there might be. Many a 
student likes a system b)’ which he need only come once a day to the 
college. Student and professor alike appreciate a long morning for the 
purposes of study. (For the professor indeed the present system is the 
most ad vantageou.s possible : he does not suffer, since he does not lecture 
for four hours continuously.) But nu disadvantage in the Madras 
practice is comparable to tlie disadvantages in our practice — those uf 
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bringing about daily exhaustion and of taking all the pith out of a 
number of the classes. 

Dictating Notes/' \ certain very distinguished visitor to tlie 

Maharaja's College put this sudden question to the assembled members 
of the staff — And you don't dictate notes, do you ?" Why did we not 
reply, in genial unison, ''Why, yes, sir : most certainly we do !"? We 
know that every responsible professor does and must dictate notes, and 
that such dictation is not a shameless escape from labour but an excessively 
irksome duty ; l)ut we instinctively joined to create a sort of atmosphere 
of denial, as though dictation were treachery to some high ideal. Whence 
lias arisen the queer but widely current notion that in this matter Indian 
universities should differ from all others ? In countries where students 
can buy many books and libraries are lavish, notes are habitually dictated. 
In India, where for sheer information the student is dependent in a 
peculiar degree upon his i)rofessor, the latter must refuse to give it to him 
in the only form in which it can be retained ! 

In every univTTsity under the sun, a student's harvest is contained in 

his note-book his harvest, that is, so far as mere knowledge is concerned. 

In Oxford, for example, he starts from his rooms each morning with his 
note-books tucked under his arm, one book for each lecture, and he 
proceeds from college to college, as the course fixed by his tutor demands, 
garnering his store for the day. in many lecture-courses he takes down 
word for word what is said by his lecturer, and the lecturer deliberately 
adapts his pace to this process. He has some specific knowledge, and 
certain ideas, to communicate to the student, for the latter to remember 
and ponder and use ; and dictation is the only way in which to convey 
them in their entirety, w ithout any loss, modification or misunderstanding. 
Not ever} lecturer, of course, at Oxford or elsewhere, adopts this plan, 
for in the case of some themes it is not necessary. And indeed it is un- 
necessary, and unfortunate, in some cases where it is adopted. An ex- 
ample was the " logic aiid psychology " class, some years ago, in a certain 
Scottish university. The logic was " formal logic," a subject adequately 
dealt wHh in st'veral text-books. One bought one of these text-books and 
consulted others, and the year-long series of dictated lectures simply 
added another text- book : the matter might, with much saving of time 
and energy, have been iirinted and sold to us. Probably there are many 
cases like this in the provincial universities of Britain, and the result is 
the most bitter complaints of the soullessness of instruction tliere, cc»n- 
plaints which in general are not justified. It is a wasteful process 
to dictate what might equally well be printed : it costs the lecturer*s 
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salary and the student’s time. In the act of dictation there is no person* 
ality, to give an impression beyond that of the printed word. 

In what cases, then, does dictation seem justifiable ? First, tlie 
matter must t)e such (in individuality of view or in the particular subject 
and aim of the course) as the student cannot obtain for himself with 
books, capacity, experience and time which are at his command. Second, 
the impression conveyed must be far beyond that which can be* conveyed 
by mere dictation. Any lecturer or student knows what this means. 

There must be constant pauses in the dictation pauses for illustration, 

for discussion, for suggesting wider issues, for constantly renewing liv- 
ing communication between the lecturer and his class. 

In some circumstances, and in dealing with some subjects, the 
lecturer can proceed rapidly, leaving the student to take notes intead of 
writing down all that he says. Needless to say, this is the more desirable 
method when it involves no loss to the student. It is less frequently 
possible in India than in western countries. One reason is lack of 
books : poverty prevents purchase, and the numbers of the students are 
too large for libraries to suffice. Another reason is the fact that Indian 
students are not good at taking notes — not through any lack of intelligence 
but because they study strange subjects in a strange language, and also 
because they have had so little practice. In any circumstances, however, 
the taking of accurate and adequate notes is a difficult art and reejuires 
a certain antecedent knowledge of the subject dealt with. While it is 
good for students to be practised in note-taking, it is not right to sacrifice 
for this the necessary materials of study. 

3 ^ 

Debating Classes One of our headmasters has made the sugges- 

tion, which seems to have found much favour, that a sort of debating 
class should be held in tiie schools, as’part of the ordinary routine, and that 
every pupil should be constrained to take part in oral disputation. This 
was one of the best and most characteristic features of Greek and 
Roman education, and its absence from modern schemes is rather 
remarkable. The danger always was that dialectic '' should become 
sophistic,'' that the process should exercise not the reasoning but the 
quibbling power, that the student should become adept less in confuting 
error and clarifying truth than in making the worse appear the better 
reason." It is difficult enough (as presidents of Unions know 1) to keep 
on logical lines even debates in which sp)eaking is voluntary ; and it will 
take a very good teacher to run a debate that is also a school class. The 
classes will vary infinitely in usefulness according to the teacher’s fitness; 
but they will always provide excellent mental exercise for the boy. The 
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treatment of opposing ideas, the following of a line of thought with 
difficulties on the right hand and on the left, the withstanding of vigorous 
attacks — all these are forms of exercise of which our schoolboys, and 
indeed our students, get but little. Acceptance of tutorial wisdom has 
always proved a welcome line of non-resistance, and has been but too much 
encouraged by our system. The dread independence of a boy when he 
has to stand up and make his speech will be an excellent experience for 
him, and we earnestly hope that this scheme may materialise, in spite of 
the weight already borne by tlic time-table. 



BRAHMA-LILA. 


The doctrine of Brahma-lila is a philosophical tenet peculiar to the 
Badarayana Sutras. Those who are unfamiliar with Eastern thought 
are somewhat surprised and very much shocked at a doctrine which 
reduces human activity to mere lila or sport of God. They cannot 
understand how our highest efforts could lx* so explained : they feel 
that our longings for the true and the good and the beautiful are among 
the most real things in the universe, _the things, in fact, which invest 
our hopes and efforts w’ith a permanent value and which lift our soon - 
ceasing lives into the realm of the real. The most uncompromising 
monists in the West agree that there is nothing more real than wliat 
comes in religion, and that the man who demands a reality more 
solid than that of the religious consciousness knows not what iie seeks."' 
The pluralists are even more emphatic, for they unhesitatingly accept 
the data of our experience as tlie only outlet open to us to Reality, and 
consider that to dismiss such experience as unreal is to cut the ground 
from under one’s feet. Tae reality of human values is a fundamental 
assumption of the newfangled doctrine of Pragmatism and of the 
Intutioniit phil03O[)hy of Birgson. 1 he Westerner who is bred up in 
traditions of this sort i > naturally shocked at the iin that our human 
efforts and the environmnt in which those efforts are mad:; possible arc a 
result of the sportive freaks of God, whom his religion has taught him to 
think of in terms of love and grace. Is it conccivaI)le that a God wlip 
is eternal love, and who by giving Himself is sustaining us and our 
efforts, .seeks not what happens to us and our Iivc> any more than a 
child cares for the doll which she casts aside and of which she is weary? 
Surely a doctrine of this kind is subversive of our highest hopes and 
deepest instincts. 

Such a line of argument, so far as it goes, is sound; and the 
uncomprorni.'^ing monism of Sankara with which the doctrine of lila is 
connected gives verisimilitude to the contention. At this point it is 
necessar)^ to trace briefly the steps in Sankara s argument which culminates 
in the postulation of the unreality of the world. In the masterly introduc- 
tion to the Bhasya Sankara writes : It is a matter not requiring any 

proof that the object and subject whose respective spheres are the Ego and 
the Thou, and which are as much oppo.scd to each other as darkness and 
light, cannot be identified. All the less can tlieir attributes be identified. 

9 ^ 
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Hence it follows that it is wrong to superimpose on the subject the 
object and its attributes and vice versa/* Now what does Sankara mean 
by the superimposition of the object on the subject? He means that 
we frequently attribute to the self qualities which do not belong to it. 
For example, when a person is spoken of as stout or lean, deaf or blind, 
there is a clear confusion between the attributes of the self and^those of 
the body, for surely it is not the self that is stout or lean or deaf or blind 
but die body in which the self is temporarily encased ; and it is a clear 
case of avidya or ignorance that these respective qualities are confused. 
Thus, Sankara starts by making a radical distinction between the subject 
and the object, and one would expect a dualistic philosophy out of such a 
beginning; but curiously Sankara arrives at a monism, and we shall by 
and by explain how such a conclusion is deduced from premises so 
avowedly dualistic. It is, no doubt, easy to see that the self is not the 
body, because the self is a vhalhanaswarupa, a thinking entity, while 
the body is achathanaswaAipa, a non-thinking entity. But it is 
somewhat difficult to follow Sankara when he argues that reality is in 
ultimate analysis chathana (thinking) and that the body which is 
achathana {non-thinking) is therefore unreal. An unthinking reality 
like matter has no place in the system of Sankara, for according to him 

the very sign-manual of realiU is self-affirmation the ability to affirm 

" I exist.'’ Since matter is achal liana it cannot iiffirm itself and has 
therefore no independont existence; in other words it exists on sufferance 
as a satellite of a higher reality than itself, viz , the Atman, Th^ Atman 
is the reality and matter is a sort of phantom nucleus which surrounds it. 

The further question naturally anse.s, how came the chathana 
Atman to be crusted over with tliis phantom matter ? " and it is in answer 
to this question that Sankara makes use of the Badarayana doctrine of 
lila. It must be frankly confessed that Sankara is hard put to it to 
answer the question and clutches at the idea of Ula with the force of 
desperation. As is usual with people who have unwillingly led themselves 
into an intellectual blind alley, Sankara becomes prodigiously eloquent 
and floods the reader witli a torjent of similes, metaphors, and what not. 
I'hc Atman is compared to a juggler who is performing facetious tricks, 
but is himself unaffected by them; to a dreamer who has awful dreams 
which pass away as soon as he wakes from his sleep; to the child who 
amuses himself with toys which he casts away w’hen he is tired of them; 
and so’on. Tht ever-varying phantasmagoria of life and birth and death 
is the sportive outburst of the Atman, who dallies with matter just out of 
the fulness of his l>eing and who himself is Sat, Chit, and Anandam, It 
is the dream of tlje dreamer which passeth away and is not; it is the 
sportive tricks of the juggler which afiect him not; it is the Brahnm-ULa* 
which is cause of the world's evolutions and involutions. 
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Such ill brief is the Saakarite conception of Brahma4ila\ and so 
interpreted the doctrine is open to all the charges which religiously minded 
men and women level against it — the charges, namely, that it apotheosizes 
a being who inflicts on self -conscious individuals endless pain and evil for 
the gratification of his sportive moods, and that such a being is far from 
meriting the homage and love of the world. But really there is no need 
for such dismay. God is not an luifeeling monster who for the sake of 
his momentary pleasure inflicts endle^.s pain on us. How, then, are we 
going to reconcile the doctrine of lila with our deepest hopes and highest 
instincts? Let us see how Ramanuja does it. 

The philosophical system of Ramanuja is more accommodative and 
respectful of religious instincts. The God of Ramanuja is not the anae- 
mic Brahman of Sankara, denuded of all human attributes and pitch- 
forked into a realm of abstraction; but a Suguna- Brahman full of 
auspicious attributes, responsive to human pain and joy, and ever ready 
to succour the devotee in need. He is the Antaryamin^ tlie immanent Being 
who upholds the worlds and sustains our live^ and yet the transcendent 
Being who is the Soul of all souls and the Architect of all architects. A 
conception of God such as ill e foregoing must needs concede the reality of 
the Jeevathman, the individual life, and the environment in which that 
life is made possible. It is not open to Ramanuja to say that the indivi- 
dual life with all its varied fear? and hopes and efforts is an unreal phase 
of the One changeless reality, and that the world which is the amphi- 
theatre of our lives is an improvised fiction of the individual souls; for 
Ramanuja makes God the condition of the soul's existence, and a doctrine 
which denie? the latter must needs deny the former. Ramanuja has a 
suggestive simile or two in expounding his conception of the relation 
between God and the world. God i.s related to us and the world as the 
snake is related to its coils or the light to its brighmjs.s. You cannot 
think of the one without the other. A snake witlioul its coils is inconceiv- 
able, and so is light without brightness. So is it with God. You cannot 
think of Him apart from the world and the individual souls who owe 
their being to Him but who nevertheless are necessary for His existence. 
You cannot put asunder the creator from his creatures, the father 
from his children; and God is both our Creator and our Father. 

So tar, Ramanuja has no need of a doctrine like that of lila\ for he 
does not, like Sankara, dismiss the world as maya or the lila of Brahman, 
and does not therefore create for himself the dreadful impasse from which 
Sankara has such ado to save himself. Nevertheless, Ramanuja is not 
out of the rocks yet; indeed it looks as if his fair argos}^ were going to 
make shipwreck on a more fatal rock....pmore fatal because unseen and 
unexpected. He has postulated a Brahman who is all perfect; and he is 
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greatly exercised iu mind to explain how a Being in whom there is not 
one tittle of imperfection could have created a world so full of evils of 
all kinds—birth, old age, death, hell, and so on/' Even supposing that 
these evils were not existent, he cannot understand what Brahman, ** to 
whoso essential nature it belongs that all his wishes are eternally fulfilled, 
could gain through the creation of the world." And Ramanuja's expla- 
nation is that the motive which prompts Brahman to the creation of the 
world is nothing else but sport or play. We see," he writes in his 
Bhasya, in ordinary life how some great king ruling this earth with its 
seven dvipas, and pj^^essing perfect strength, valour and so on, has a game 
at ball or the like from no other motive than to amuse himself." 

We do n'Jl kiD.v t’.iil this explanation carries us one bit further from 
the Monster-Gad. A b^ing who inflicts all the e/ih of birth, old age, 
death, hell " on self-cD i;cious individuals just te amise him.self deserves 
no place in the uaiver ’,3. But such a God i > t .\2 creature of a theory. 

Ramanuja's puzzle what is 'gained by a bcin^ to vv use essential nature 

it belongs that all his wishes are eternally fulfilled, by the creation of the 
world?'* is in point of fact a meaningless one. It is not true that God 
got up one ftne morning and created the world by a wave of His magic 
wand: God is not God without the world, and the world is no world 
without God. God and the world are coeval, ami it is foolish to ask, 
“ why did God create the world? " 

Ramanuja's use of the doctrine of Ida is as inadequate and as open 
to objection as that of Sankara. Is there no way of retaining the doctrine 
without detriment to our primal religious instincts? We believe there is. 
What are the psychological elements involved in the idea of sport ? The 
most important among them certainly is disinterestedness. The moment 
your labour becomes interested it is work, not .sport. Through the pre- 
sent writer's study-window is seen a little urchin engaged in the momentous 
task of pouring mud between his fingers. He never seems to weary of 
the task; for he sits at it from morn till noon, and might go on longer but 
that hunger calls him away. Disinterestedness is a feature of activity of 
this sort. Another ol the features whidi mark the sportive labour of chil- 
dren is the unaffected joy with which they throw themselves into it. They 
never weary of it, for it is a labour of joy and love. Their little hearts 
are in it and they know no ennui, no unrest. It is one of the sweetest 
sights in the world to watch the cradle of a child — to watch it kicking 
out its little feet and hands, bursting into ripples of laughter at no cause 
that you can see. Here i.s lila the labour (if such a word is permis- 

sible) which is without fuss and pain, the labour which unites the will 

with the heart. 

Now if you analyse the highest kind of activity, you will come at 
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some such features as we have already noticed in the sportive labour of 
children. Activity of the highest type is always disinterested. Take 
moral activity, if you will, and you will find that disinterestedness and 
purity of motive are the very heart of the moral life. Action such as is 
prompted by motives of individual gain or pleasure sinks at once from the 
level of the moral to the expedient and pro tanto becomes immoral. The 
beginning of morality consists in the complete surrender of pleasure or 
gain and the pursuit of a course of action the worth of which you divine 
and cannot resist. Another equally important feature of the moral life is 
that it demands not merely the labour of its votaries but their love. The 
moral life is essentially a life of disinterested love_a joyful surrender to 
the ideal for the ideaFs sake. Thus the elements of disinterestedness 
and love which wc remarked in the sportive labour of children arc also 
features of the highest moral life. Nor are they less conspicuous in the 
creative activity of the poet or the painter. When Raphael painted his 
'' Madonna or Shakespeare wrote his Hamlet think you that the 
painter and the poet had their eyes upon personal gain and honour ? The 
one painted the loveliest picture in the world and tlie other wrote the 

greatest of our dramas because well, because they could not help it. 

The Spirit of Beauty in them ’would find expression, and they were the 
humble instruments of aji impelling force that moves the sun and the 
stars and makes the whole world kin. “ Hamlet and “ ]\Iadoniia ” are 
the Itla of the dramatist and the painter; and this great universe of ours 
with its evolutions and involutions, its l>cauty and loveliness, its joys and 
its sorrows is the lila of the one Brahman. 


B. V. Nakayana Reddv. 
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Set free from slavery to the church, science started on its career in 
the sixteenth century as an humble citizen of the republic of intellect. 
It gained in strength and volume by a ceaseless effort spread over a 
period of three centuries, until at last, in the nineteenth century, it attain- 
ed supremacy ovci everything else. Researches in physics, chemistry, 
and biology revealed to the mass of men startling facts. Especially the 
doctrine of evolution came to the nineteenth century people as a second 
Book of Revelation. Science got such a strong hold on men's minds 
that philosophy and religion receded to the background . Religion was 
pushed aside as a meaningless myth, and metaphysics was put under a 
ban as a barren region haunted by shadow) chimeras.^ Poetry was 
passed over as the pleasant prattle of childlike men. Science soon be- 
came even a substitute for religion and philosophy; assuming the avatar 
of positivi.sm, it stood before all as the alpha and the omega of every- 
thing. 

The idealistic reaction against science which began as far back as 
the days of Hegel appears in its most pronounced form in the writings of 
Jowett, Nettlcship, T. H. Green, Edward Caird, F. H. Bradley and 
Bernard Bosanquet in England, of Bergson in France, of Eucken in 
Germany, of Gentile and Croce in Ital)*. Of late, this reaction has pene- 
trated even into the sphere of science. The writings of Professors 
A. N. Whitehead and C. D. Broad bear ample testimony to this. 

To deal with this reaction in all its details is beyond the scope of 
this essay. 1 shall here confine myself to one aspect of it. Science and 
philosophy alike overlooked the claims of immediate experience to be the 
basis of knowledge. In fact, the starting point of experience was 
considered to be something chaotic, and reality was sought in the medium 
of discursive knowledge acquired through the strenuous efforts of the 
intellect. In philosoph3% no less than in science, our attention is now 
being drawn to the direct deliverances of intuition. I am concerned in 
the sequel to show how science and philosophy, neglecting the common 
forum of intuitive exi>eriencc, had withdrawn themselves into dark caves 
of their own construction, and how they have now come to feel the errone- 
ousness of tlieir procedure. 

1 LoiUe Stephen. Seimet !Sikic§, p. 447. 
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( 1 ) 

The nineteenth century scientists and, following them, the philoso- 
phers started with the uncritical assumption that the starting point of 
their intellectual endeavour wa? the presentation continuum, a big mass 
of buzzing confusion, not without the glimmer of unity. Though this 
experience was regarded as indispensable for knowledge, it was hot given 
a status ill knowledge. Its place in knowledge was one not of autonomy 
but of servitude. It wa.s believed to be so uncouth and ugly that it needed 
purification at the hands of the priestly intellect. Thus purified alone 
was it considered to be the fit abode for the human spirit. So that the 
v/hole intellectual endeavour of the nineteenth century was devoted towards 
weeding out the imperfections of our sensuous experience. The ruddy 
life of aesthetic experience was sicklied over with the pale cast of thought. 
Thus the nineteenth century spirit came to lose, more and more, the touch 
of life, its thrill and throb, and assumed, more and more, the form of 
cold and bloodless categories. 

( 2 ) 

Though Hegel and his followers did much to show the abt>tractness 
of this mode of procedure, they could not succeed; for they were not them- 
selves free from the fetters of positivism. To the extent that they held 
the concepts of science and of positivistic or empiric! stic philosophy to be 
abstract and one-sided, they were no doubt anti-naturalistic. But they 
were as naturalistic as the naturalists so far as tiieir views on sensation 
were concerned. The starting point of knowledge was to them, as to the 
naturalist.^, a chaos of images and ideas accidentally thrown together. 
Neither the scientist nor the philosopher maintained that there was no 
order or unity whatever in sense perception. In fact, the unity and 
system to which science attained was there, in sense perception, but only 
inplicitly. What was implicit in sense perception science and philosophy 
rendered explicit. Tiie difference between the two was one of degree, not 
of kind. The one was to the other as the perfect to the imperfect, as the 
true to the false. Ihe true and the false were not different altogether; 
only the false was the less coherent and the true was tlie more coherent. 
The experience given to us in .sense i>erception was imperfect, indistinct 
and incoherent, and this was rendered clear and coherent by .science and 
philosophy. Though thus sense experience had no value in itself, it was 
yet considered necessary as a lower grade of experience preparing 
for a higher grade of experience. The world of sense perception thus 
came to be regarded as intrinsically erroneous, thougli it was absolutely 
indispensable in getting at a truer world. However indispensable, the 
sensuous world was something defective and one from which one would be 
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anxious to be; liberated. Sense exp^ience could never be a moment of the 
spirit's activity. It was, to use the language of Croce, an opposite and 
not a distinct; it was, at best, a negative element in reality, not a positive 
factor.^ 

As against this, the Absolutists contend that sensuous experience is 
positive, not negative. They sa)’ that it is negative considered by itself 
and in abstraction ; but in and through thought, it is positive. Senre 
experience as abstracted from thought is the opposite of thought; but as 
united with thought, from which it can never, as such, be separated, it is 
a positive moment in thought Perception and conception are not oppo- 
sites, bat distinct and inseparable factors of knowledge. Perception with- 
out conception is blind, and conception without perception is empty. 

The whole contention is legitimate so far as logic and knowledge are 
concerned. It is, no doubt, true that for logit there cannot be thought 
abstracted from intuition and intuition abstracted from thought. Real 
knowledge is thought-intuition. * Thought cannot think without intuitions, 
and intuitions do not intend anything unless they are thought. But the con- 
tention is quite irrelevant so far as the issues we have raised are concerned. 
Intuitions may not mean anything; but does it follow from this that to 
mean something is the sole po.ssible value of intuitions? The images 
which the j)oet use,> will l)e without philosophy, but will not for this 
reason be anti philosojdiical. Because, were that so, they would have to be 
partially philosophical, that is to .say, to enter into .strife with philosophy; 
but there is no such strife, and, therefore, those images although philo- 
sophically not true, arc none the less not philosophically false. Yet they 
arc theoretical acts, in the same way as philosophy is a theoretical act. 
The philosoidiical innocence of the poet does not change his intuitive 
knowledge into bad philosophical knowledge, into a negative of philoso- 
phy.'’ ^ The question therefore is: May it not be that without being 
thought intuitions do possess value by themselves? Intuitions may not be 
true, but arc they not beautiful ? Is not beauty as much a positive value 
as truth? 

An intuition may be beautiful without being true, but nothing can be 
true unices it be beautiful. While intuitions need not presuppose 
thoughts, thoughts always presuppose intuitions. Presupposed in the 
logical activity .... arc representations or intuitions. If man 
had no representations, he would not think; were he not an imaginative 
sjiirit he would not Ijc a logical spirit." ^ Intuition is the most 

J rC. Croce : “ Logical knowleilgo has secured the lioa’s share. If it has sp^md 
and not devoured its weak oompanion ( intuitive knowledge), :t is only to allow it 
to boll the humble, grudgingly yielded post of handmaid or door keeper/* 

2 Croce, PhihHOphp of the PraeHml, p. 343, 

3 Orooe, p 8. 
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]j>rimordial form of cognitive experience, and is presupposed by all other 
cognitive foitns; and it has a distinct value of its own, independent of 
other cognitive forms. 

Absolutism overlooks this. In its love of logic it does injustice to 
the claims of poetry. Absolutism erects the logical point of view into the 
philosophical point of view. It is thus that it is led to. identify 
‘'Thought,” “Reality.'’ "Knowledge” and "Truth." It is thus that 
Absolutism opens itself to the charge of panlogism. It logicises reality. 
For it, "the rational is the real and the real is the rational." If reality and 
thought were commensurate, this simple conversion would be legitimate. 
But the question is, are they commensurate? A simple " yes " or " no ” 
would do. But the Absolutists have always a long tale to tell. For, to 
say " Yes ” is to lay themselves open to the charge of panlogism, and to 
say " no " is to undermine their idealism. The true lover of logic that the 
Absolutist boasts himself to be plays false to logic here. He stops .short of 
his logic; for life prevails over logic. Life appears to him truer than 
logic; he therefore forsakes logic and follows life, follows instinct, follows 
common sense. What he thus believes on instinct he tries to base on logic. 
He therefore begins by explaining that his critics understand him to say 
that reality is simply thought, whereas he never meant to say that it was 
thought only. What is imt with in sense-perception, he says, is included 
in what he calls reality. He maintains that reality is to be found neither 
in sense-perception only nor in thought only, but in their union, intel- 
lectual intuition. 

We have already shown that this is no explanation at all, but only a 
repetition of his position. It is, in one word, irrelevant. To the criti- 
cism that Absolutism is panlogistic the answer given is that Absolutism 
does not take thought only but that it takes thought together with intui- 
tion. The answer still betrays the same mistake. Absolutism has 
answered the question, what is reality for thought? The real is the 
rational and the rational is the real. The rational is not merely the 
formally consistent, without the touch of the sensible. Reality is logical 
primarily, but it also includes the alogical. The question is not whether 
the logical includes the alogical also. The question is, is the alogical 
valuable by itself, or is it valuable only as included in the logical ? The 
absolutist doss not face the question fairly and squarely. He beats about 
and blows up a heap of dust. From what he says we can infer that the 
alogical is for him an abstraction and an error, and that it has reality 
only in and through the logical. Th;^ alogical has thus no autonomous 
place in Absolutism; it has no value by itself, but has value only when 
absorbed in thought. It is valuable not because it appeals to some one^ 
but because it somethixkg. 

i 
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The denial t3 the beautiful of an autonomous position in the spirit^s 
activity comes out very clearly when Hegel speaks of art as one opposite 
and religion as another opposite and philosophy as the synthesis of the 
two. It is but right that Absolutism is called panlogistic, whatever awk- 
ward attempt - it may put forth to avoid being called so. It subordinates 
the alogical to the logical whereas in fact the alogical is not only the 
prius and presupposition of the logical but also its crown and completion- 
Logic rises from life and returns to it. For Absolutism “ Reality is 
Thought,” is Truth,” is one-dimensional. Beauty, utility and good, 
ness are the spectra of '''Fruth.” Unless Absolutism reorganises itself 
by recognising the autonomy of the alogical it cannot escape the charge 
of panlogism. 

( 3 ) 

The poet has, from the beginning, been protesting against the 
scientists and phiiosopher.s treating the most primordial form of experi- 
ence as something imperfect and uncouth. He has urged that his 
experience does not lay claim to truth or utility. But just because it is 
neitlier true nor useful, it is neither imperfect nor unreal. It i.s, in its 
own way, perfect and real ; it is beautiful. It makes one forget oneself, 
and this forgetfulness characteristic of aesthetic experience is the prime 
condition of truth as well as utility and goodness. The poet has 
alway.s regarded it as his heart and soul. And when what he hugs 
to his heart as a thing of beauty and joy for ever has been spoken of 
disparagingly, he has expres.sed his regret in verse a.s well as in prose. 

'Fhe scientists and the philosophers have done something to console 
their favourite friend, who has brought them solace many a time. They 
have told him that poetry is something sweet, something sublime, some- 
thing which they love a.s much as lie does ; and have declared that when 
they speak of the primordial form of experience as being crude or chaotic, 
they do not mean it of poetic experience but only of common experience. 
Poetry is as great as science and philosophy, if not greater. Philosophers 
like Kant and Schelling have gone to the length of placing poetry above 
philosophy. According to them, what philo.sophy fails to find poetry 
alone is able to iiiid ; it becomes to them the highest expression of truth 
and reality. The scientists have, in their turn, exalted poetry by finding 
a great many scientific truths in poetry. 

But the poet has, in spite of this, felt that when scientists and 
philosophers speak of poetry, they do not mean the same as he feels. He 
has, therefore, considered both their censure and their appreciation 
beside the point He has often said to himself, "They arc speaking of 
something they know not." While the pm has been telling .thicrn* in 
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plain words, Aat his experience is of eayjericnces the humblest and the 
most primordial, they have thought it to be rather a highly developed 
form of experience. 

This unhappy quarrel between the scientists and philosophers and 
the poets has continued for many a generation. The scientists and 
philosophers have much too great a conceit of themselves to be able to 
feel as poets feel, and by that very condition they are precluded from 
understanding them. The precondition of all understanding is a certain 
sympathetic effort on the part of the person who wants to understand. 
To sympathise with an object is to set aside all sophistications of the 
intellect and put oneself into the naivete and simplicity of intuition, 
where eye speaks to eye, heart speaks to heart, and the being of the one 
thrills and throbs through the being of the other. Not that the scientists 
and philosophers are altogether alien from the podic experience; for had 
they not been in some sense poets they would have been neither scientists 
nor philosophers. Only, they have not understood that they are poets 
first and for the most part of their life, and philosophers and scientists 
next, and that only now and then. Because they do not write verse, they 
think that they are not poets. To be poets is one thing, to write poetry 
is quite another. One may be a poet, even though he may never write 
poetry. It is possible for man to manage without writing poetry, but it is 
impossible for man to manage without being a poet. Ail men are poets 
though few write poetry.^ 

To feel as a poet feels is to forget oneself in the object one is con- 
templating. This the scientist or the philosopher as scientist or philo- 
sopher is not accustomed to do. The scientist's business is to watch and 
work ; the business of the philosopher is to keep his critical faculty 
awake in order to interpret and harmonise. Thus in keeping awake and 
watchful the scientists and philosophers have weakened the poetic capa- 
city in them, the capacity to lose oneself in the object one is con' 
teraplating. The poets, on the other hand, have developed this 
capacity of self-forgetfulness so much that they are not in this 
sense watchful, with the result that they feel it difficult even to 
understand them'>e!v3i as themselves. The question scarcely enters 
into their head, “ What am I ?" Even if it suggest.** itself they 
scarcely make an attempt to answer it They m iycvcn say some- 
times : What do3 '> it matter what I am ? I am I.'’ When the 

poets refuse to explain ta themselves what they ar3, how can one expect 
them to take the trouble of explaining what they ar* to others. This 

1 Tbia idea bat found the moit otatsical exprestion in of Pottrp. 

It it a pity that the vieirt ex|xreited there Imvt lomid no favour aoiong literary 
eritlof and philotoplim. 
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Sony state of affairs was bound to continue till there af^peared a |)oet who 
was also a philosopher or a philosqpher who was also a poet. 

( 4 ) 

One such we seem to find in Henri Bergson. He has done much 
to put the issues in a clearer light. But even he has not completely 
succeeded in settling the claims of intuition. lie is more a poet than a 
philosopher. In vindicating the claims of intuition he has disparaged 
the claims of thought. 

Bergson is the first great philosopher to champion the cause of 
intuition as against the pretensions of intellect. To state his position 
adequately is beyond the scope of this essay. Let me concern myself 
here to deal with his intuitionism, so far only as it bears closely on this 
discussion. 

Bergson has pointed out tp the scientists that their work is more 
practical than theoretical. The instrument which they have been using 
is the intellect, and this is profoundly suited to subserve action. Postu- 
late action,'' says Bergson, '' and tlie very form of the intellect can be 
deduced." ^ "Our intelligence, as it leaves the hands of nature, has 
for its chief object the unorganised solid." ^ " The intellect is 

characterised by a natural inability to comprehend life." ^ " Of the 

discontinuous alone does the intellect form a clear idea." ^ " Of 

immobility alone does the intellect form a clear idea." ^ When 
thus the intellect takes life out of things, it " has unlimited power of de- 
composing according to any law and of recomposing into any system." ^ 
The intellect " bears within itself, in the form of a natural logic, a 
latent geometrism that is set free in the measure and proportion that the 
intellect enters into the inner nature of inert matter. Intelligence is in 
tune with this matter, and that is why the physics and metaphysics of 
inert matter are so near each other." ^ 

He points out to the philosopher that as soon as lie follows the 
scientist in his method his fate is sealed. " The philosopher has no 
longer any choice between a metaphysical dogmatism and a metaphysical 
scepticism, both of which rest, at bottom, on the same postulate, and 
ncitlicr of which adds anything to positive science." * " 1 o a meta- 
physical dogmatism, which has erected into an absolute the factitious 
unity of science, there succeeds a scepticism or a relativism that universal- 
izes and extends to all the results of science the artificial character of 
some among them. So philosophy swings to and fro between the doctrine 

1 Creaiim Mvolutwnt p. }62. 2 p. Idz. 3 p. 172. 4 i6id*, p, 163. 

5 i6iU» p. 164* 6 IMd., p. 162 7 Jlrid., p. 206. 8 Ibid., p. 2o7. 
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that r^ards absolute . reality as unknowable and that which, in the 
idea it gives us of this reality, says nothing more than science has said. 
For, having wished to prevent all conflict between science and philo- 
sophy, we have sacrificed philosophy without any appreciable gain to 
science/' ^ 

The duty of philosophy, according to Bergson, is to intervene here 
actively, to examine the living without any reservation to practical utility, 
by freeing itself from forms and habits that are strictly intellectual." ^ 
The work of philosophy is to dissolve the categories which science 
has built for subserving action into the whole from which it had drawn 
its materials. By so doing we get at the living and moving whole in the 
immediacy of our intuition. To know is to intuite. Fhus understood, 
" knowledge ceases to be the product of the intellect and becomes, in a 
certain sense, part and parcel of reality." ^ For, to know a thing 
really is to know it as it is in itself, and to know’ it as it is in itself is to 

place oneself within it, to install oneself within it, in short, to be one 

with it. 

In thus calling the attention of the philosophers from the mediacy 
of intellect to the immediacy of intuition, Bergson has done a real service 
to philosophy, and indirectly to science also. He has demonstrated, once 
for ail, the primordial nature of our knowledge by acquaintance as dif- 
ferentiated from the derivative nature of our knowledge by descri[)tion. 
Truth lies only in knowledge by acquaintance and not in knowledge 
by description For the one is truly theoretical, the other is truly practi- 
cal ; the one is true, the other is useful. Knowledge by description 
enables a person to get himself acquainted with an object, if he happens 
to come across it ; but it can never, by itself, give him knowledge by 
acquaintance. It can only point out, like a sign-post, that there is a so 
and so : it can never reveal so and so. 

Description gives us an analysis of the concrete situation, whereas 
acquaintance gives us the concrete situation itself. All description 
involves acquaintance, but acquaintance need not presuppose description. 
Acquaintance is fundamental; description is derivative. Whereas we can 
derive description from accjuaintance, we can never conjure up acquaint- 
ance by bhuffling and re- shuffling the analysed factors constituting descrip- 
tion. Analysis, which is involved in all description, is the work of the 
intellect; synthesis, which is involved in all acquaintance, is the work of 
intuition. Intuition gives us knowledge; description enables us to have 
a hold on our knowledge. The function of the one is theoretical; the 
function of the other is practical. The two arc not opposed. On the 
other hand, they are allied. Instead of intuition being alien to intellect, 

1 Ibid., p, m. 2 Ibid., p. 206, B Ibid., p.m. 
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it is its very ground and foundation; instead of intellect being inimical to 
intuition, it is a power allied to intuition* ^ 

The secret of all acquaintance, of all intuition, lies in sympathy. 
It is only by sympathy that one gets to know another as he really is. This 
the poet possesses to a greater degree than any one else. In fact, it is by 
virtue of this sympathetic effort which the poet is capable of that he is 
what he is. 'Fhus when Bergson appeals to intuition, to sympathy, he is 
doing nothing else than asking men to turn poets, if they would know the 
truth. 

But Bergson has here made a mistake; he has reduced philosophy to 
poetry, truth to beauty. It is no doubt true that one cannot be a philoso- 
pher unless one be a poet. But to be a ]joet is not to be a philosopher. 
To intuile a thing is to find the beauty of it and not its trutli. To image 
the beautiful, one has to forget oneself; but to know the true, one has to 
keep awake and judge. In order to enjoy the ]jeaut> of the sunset, you 
have to lose yourself in it; but'to understand what it is, you have to awake 
from your seslhctic mood and think. To think is to philosophise; to phi- 
losophise is to find the universal in the unique. Real thought is not 
thought bared of representations, like the thought of the scientist; nor is 
thought pure representation, like that of the poet. Thought is thought 
when it thinks the universal in the individual, the concrele universal. To 
think truly is to think of the this’' and the now as the ever-this" 
arid the ever-now.', In his attempts to free philosophy from the 
fetters of .science, from the fetters of intellect, Bergson has made it the 
slave of intuition. In his anxiety to avoid the Scylla of intellcctualism 
he has fallen a prey to the Charybdis of aestheticism. In his love of the 
aesthetic mood he has forgotten the logical mood; in following poetry he 
has forsaken philosophy. 

The half truth of Bergson's intuitionism carries with it its own neme- 
si.s. His philosophy, which begins by vindicating the claim of intuition 
to be the basis of all knowledge, ends by making knowledge itself impos- 
sible. Intuition is ae.sthetic; Ije makes it philosophical. It is to this great 
blunder of Bergson that we have to trace the failure of his philosophy. 
Intuition reveals to him the elan vital, but what the elan vital is he has 
not thought out. He has made it eminently clear that reality is elan vital, 
but what it is, he has not explained. It is the business of poetry to 

1 The terms “ knowledg'> by acquaintance” and “knowledge by description” 
were first introduced into British philosophy by Mr. Bertrand Russell. I hare used 
the terms to explain Bergson’s views. I have sought as far as possible to keep close 
to their original meaning. Even if they thr uid seem^ in their present af^plication, 
not to p( ssest their original associations, they do not lose anything; tn the other 
hand, they gain additional significance. 
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inlulle and that of philosophy to explain. Bergson’s philosophy is mi 
an explanation, but an intuition It is poetry, not philosophy. 

( 5 ) 

Bergson has pointed out the important truth that in intuition wc 
have the true basis of knowledge. But he has committed a great- blunder; 
he has treated intuition as identical witli knowledge. Thus what would 
have been an important truth lias turned out to be a dangerous error. It 
was given to Benedetto Croce, the poet, philosopher and statesman of 
Italy, to reiterate the truth found by Bergson and to avoid the error he 
committed. He has vindicated the autonomy of intuition and of aesthetic 
experience, as against the Absolutists, and lias, at the same time, made it 
clear that mere intuition is mute and blind without conception, as against 
Bergson. 

The ruling conception of Croce’s philosophy is that reality is spirit- 
ual and active. It maiiife.sts itself in two primary forms, the theoretical 
and the practical. These two further express them.sclves as aj.sthetic and 
logical and economic and ethical activity. These four forms of the 
spirit’s activity are all autonomous; they are distincts' ])ut inseparables. 
The practical activity is distinct but inseparable from the theoretical. 
The ethical is distinct from the economic, as the logical is distinct from 
the lesthetic; but the ethical {presupposes the economic and is inseparable 
from it, as the logical implies the iesthetic and is inseparable from it. 
This, in brief, is the scheme of the spirit’s activit)’. 

We are here concerned with one of the moments of the spiritual acti- 
vity, the aesthetic This is regarded by Croce as the mo.?t primordial form 
of spiritual activity. It is the liasis and presup jiosition of all other forms 
of the sjiirit’s aclivit) . ‘^Tobe the root, not the flower or fruit, is its 
especial function. Without root there can be neither flower nor fruit.” ^ 
The icAetic e.\.])erienco does not pretend to rank high; it is humble, and 

in its humility lies its greatness. As Croce puts it, ” In being thus 

simple, naked and poor lies the force of art. Force is given to it by its 
very weakness. Hence also its fascination.” - The iesthetic activity i.s 
therefore to be regarded as the first grade of the spirit’s activity. One 
has to iiituite before one tries to understand. One must be a poet before 
one is a philosopher, scientist or statesman. 

Mistakes which arise in philosophy, science and history are mostly 
due to bad intuitions, or lack of intuitions, in the philosopher, sciehtist 
and historian. Belief in the force of intellect and will makes them neg- 
lect the claims of intuition. They get so much sophisticated that they 

1 Quaibd by Dr. wjjson Carr in The Philoeophy of Set^edeUo Croce, p. Ml, ' 

2 p, 56. • 
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think they would belittle themselves if they should come down fstom the 
Olympic heights of intellect to the humble sphere of intuition. They cling 
to philosophic or scientific conventions and do not take the trouble to go 
out of themselves and feel as the world feels. Convention keeps them off 
from the healthy scusuousness of intuition. It is given to the unsophisti- 
cated poet only to enter sympathetically into the heart of things. He 
alone can feel as others feel; else how could he portray a scene, or depict 
a situation, or create a character ? How could he hold the mirror up to 
nature if he did not get lost in nature and become identical with it? It is 
by intuiting that the poet comes into intimate contact with the living and 
palpitating reality. Whoever wants to understand this living and palpi- 
tating reality, or desires to get mastery over this, must first iniuite this. 
A bad poet is a bad philosopher, a bad man and a failure in life. His- 
tory bears ample testimony to the fact that the greatest of thinkers, mystics, 
soldiers and statesmen are highly poetic souls. It is bad men of letters 
and bad men of action, neglecting to develop the poetic soul in them, tliat 
think they can make good this deficiency by a greater indulgence in dicir 
own conceit. 

( 0 ) 

What is at the root of the many misconceptions of scientists and 
philosophers, as regards the most primary form of experience, is the 
materialistic theory of sensation. The fatal con sequences that follow upon 
this theory it is impossible to exaggerate. 'The dualism with which 
modern philosophy began in Descartes and the unsuccessfulness of the 
many attempts to cure this dualism are due to that deep-seated error, the 
theory of sensation. ^ It is so ubiquitou.5 that it has pervaded idealisms 
and realisms, monisms, pluralisms and dualisms, s])i ritualisms and materi- 
alisms alike. It has gained .such universal acceptance that to oppose it is 
to excite the collective anger of mankind. Croce is one of those who have 
fought strenuously again.stthis world-wide error, and credit is due to him 
for having dealt a death-blow to the materialistic theory of sensation. 

This theory explains that sensation arises out of the impact of an 
object without and a mind within. In other words, sehsation is the result 
of the interaction of body and mind. Croce points out that this sensation 
is an abstraction, a ghostly creation of the psychologist. The psychologist 
speaks of sensation as the most primordial form of experience, yet this, 
he explains, is itself due to the interaction of body and mind, concepts 
due to very complex mental processes. Sensation, thus understood, is a 
myth, and the psychologist props it up on other myths, mind and body, 
to give it an air of reality. The philosopher and the scientist, ensnared 


I iSeo J»inet Ward's P^jfohoiogicat Princi^eg^ pp. lOS-HL 
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by this superstition of t\x^ psychologist, have let go the central fact of 
experience and have taken their stand on abstractions which lie beyond 
experience and condition experience. From one abstraction they produce 
another and yet another, and thus create a whole world of abstraction 
and call it the rerum natura. They have begun by abstracting in order 
to obtain a hold on experience, and have ended in losing hold on it alto- 
gether. They have begun by building a cage to confine the bird of experi- 
ence, and have ended by catching the cage and letting go the bird. 

Lo! the bird is on the wing. The hunter has learnt to his surprise 
that not the cage but the bird is what he is after. Not sensation but 
intuition is our starting point. ^ Sensation is an abstraction from intui- 
tion; intuition is the source of what psychologists call sensation. The 
scientist and the psychologist really start with intuition, and in the course 
of their analysis they arrive at concepts like mind, matter, sensation, idea. 
These concepts, which are arrived at later in thought, are considered to 
be the presuppositions of thought and experience. What has come later 
in thought has been placed before thought. The concepts mind, matter, 
etc., are practical creations of the intellect, devised to take hold of experi- 
ence, but they have been considered to be realities that condition experi*’ 
ence. There is matter out there, and there is mind in here, and sensation 
is their product. It has qualities of both; it derives intensity from mind 
and extensity from matter. It is a strange irony of fate that science, 
which began by revolting against the anthropomorphic tendency of religion, 
has itself recourse to anthropomorphism. Science and philosophy are 
beginning to see this and awake from their anthropomorphic slumber, and 
Croce has done not a little to awaken them. He has dried up the springs 
of much fruitless discussion arising from the problem of the relation 
between body and mind. He has pointed out that body and mind are 
abstractions, and that sensation, their son, is a greater abstraction. Not 
mind or body or sensation is what we start with; the starting point of 
our intellectual endeavour is intuition. The business of physics and 
psychology, of science and philosophy, is no longer to find the cause of 
sensation, but to intuite first and to think and act next. To get to know 
the cause of experience, or, in other words, to seek the explanation of 
experience outside experience is to seek to find sometliing, we know not 
what, as the explanation of what we see and think. It is like the attempt 

1 In contemporary philosophy, especially in writings such as those of S. Alex» 
ander, William James and the critical and American realists, the word sensaiion has 
come to possess a new meaning and bears a close resemblance to intuition, Inas- 
mnoh as this meaning of the word is not widely known, it is better to keep the two 
words, intuition and sensation, apart Mid understand the word sensation in its old 
sense* 
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to expiain how the earth is supported by bringing in an imaginary tortoise. 
Experience is all that is available for us; and we have to explain experi- 
ence^ and try to maintain a hold on it, not by going beyond experience and 
trying to stand where there is nothing to stand upon, but by plunging 
ourselves into experience and seeing it from within. The basis of all 
experience is intuition, and it is the business of science to analyse and Of 
philosophy to think out intuitions^ 

( 7 ) 

It is a happy sign of the times that not philosophers only but also 
scientists have begun to recognise that they should keep closer to the direct 
deliverances of intuition, and that the speculative concepts which they 
have employed so far should be abandoned and new ones devised in 
order to get a mastery over the reality revealed to them in intuition. 

Einstein was the first to brjng this home to the scientists. He saw 
that the older physicists had let go the reality met with in sense perception, 
and had built the whole superstructure of physics on a metaphysical basis. 
The metapliysical fictions, space, time and matter, were believed to be 
tacts out there, and mathematics and physics were concerned with study- 
ing the jiroperties of matter, space and time. Einstein tried to find these 
in exiierience, but he could find them nowhere in experience. These he 
came to see were abstractions of the intellect and not the realities that 
they were considered to be. Nature presented herself to him in intuition 
rather differeniiy from what the scientists had described. As Prof. A. N. 

Whitehead observes, “ The ultimate fact embracing all nature is (in the 

traditional point of view) a distribution of material throughout all space 
at a duralionlcss instant of time, and another such ultimate fact will be 
another distribution of the same material at another durationless instant 
of time.'* ^ Einstein found that on this assumption there was no room 
for velotdty, acceleration, momentum and kinetic energy. ^ He was thus 
compelled to abandon the older physics and establish a new physics on the 
basis of what he found in intuition, 

A glance at the history of these concepts will enable us to see the 
point clearly. The concept of matter which traditional science has been 
using is an inheritance from Greek philosophy.^ The influence of Greek 
philosophy on science has resulted in one long misconception of the 
metaphysical status of natural entities. The entity has been separated 
from the factor which is the terminus of sense-awareness. It has become 

1 Prinoi^lu of Natural Knoudtdge, p. iJ. 

2Ibid*t p. 2. 

3 See, lor an ezplaimtiofi of this, A. N. Whitehead^s Prinei^ of Natural Knme^ 
ledge, pp. 13-25 and Bergson’s Creative EvoluHon, pp. 3i7-64« 
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the substratum for that factor, and the factor has been degraded into an 
attribute of the entity* In this way a distinction has been imported into 
nature which is in truth no distinction at all. A natural "entity is merely 
a lactor of fact considered in itself. Its disconnection from the complex 
fact is a mere abstraction. It is not the substratum of tlie factor, but the 
very factor itself as based in tiiought. Thus what is a mere procedure 
of mind in the translation of sense-awareness into discursive knowledge 
has been transmuted into a fundamental character of nature. In this 
way matter has emerged as being the metaphysical substratum of its phy- 
sical properties, and the course of nature is interpreted as the history 
of matter.*' ^ 

This concept of matter is at the bottom of the problem of mind and 
matter. Ip fact, the Cartesian dualism is primarily due to the philosopher 
uncritically taking over the assumptions of modern physics wholesale into 
philosophy. If matter is the substratum of the colours we see, the hard- 
ness we feel and the sweetness we taste, the question naturally arises, 
what is the relation between what we sense and what causes this sensation? 
What we see is a colour : how is this colour that we see caused ? Can we 
get acquainted with this cause as it is in itself, or is it only by inference 
that we understand that there is a cause? These and similar questions 
have engaged the modern philosophers and physicists alike. The answers 
to these questions are, in philosophy, our theories of interaction and 
parallelism, the theory of primary and secondary qualities, the doctrine of 
substance and attributes; and, in physics, the theories of ether, the molecular 
hypothesis and the theory of electrons. The concept of matter has thus 
been the cause of much muddle in modern science and f)hilosophy. 

Contemporary science and philosophy have unanimously come to the 
conclusion that the matter of the older science is a chimera. Einstein and 
other modern physicists have given up this metaphysical myth, born of 
Greek philosophy and nurtured on the milk of scientific superstition, and 
have turned to intuition as their sure guide. Hence they have resolved : 
** In considering knowledge we should wipe out all spatial metaphors 
such as ‘ within the mind * and ‘ without the mind.' Knowledge is 
ultimate. There can be no explanation of the 'why ' of knowledge; we 
can only describe the * what ' of knowledge. Namely, we can analyse 
the content and its internal relations, but we can never explain why there 
is knowledge. Thus causal nature is a metaphysical chimera, though 
there is need of a metaphysics whose scope transcends the limitations to 
nature. The object of such a metaphysical science is not to explain 

1 A. N. Whitehead** Ooneept of JVolare, p. 16. Italion mine* Note how etdk- 
inglj Begrg 90 iiiMi or Crooean is the language of the scientlet. 
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knowledge, but to exhibit the utmost completeness of our concept of 
nature.*' ^ 

Not only the concept of matter but also the concepts of space and 
time which the older mathematicians and scientists believed in have been 
found to be inadequate to describe experience. In fact, the vicious things 
underlying the matter of the orthodox physicist are the conceptions of 
absolute space (timeless, void of activity and Euclidean) and of absolute 
time (flowing equably in measurable lapses). It is beyond tlie scope of 
this essay to bring out adequately the innumerable contradictions which 
these space and time conceptions involve. Enough to say that on this 
view of space and time we are bound to accept the paradoxes of Zeno, 
that the flying arrow is at rest and that Achilles can never overtake the 
tortoise. The contradictions which arise out of the traditional concepts 
of space and time have been pointed out by a great many philosophers 
ever since the days of Zeno, but not one of them could propose more 
constructive and less destructive Views as to space and time. The physi- 
cists and mathematicians have continued to manage with tlie same concepts, 
though their inadequacy was pointed out. For to abandon them and 
find better ones was to revolutionise physics and mathematics. The 
scientists were not prepared for such a revolution and they tried to put 
off the day of judgment. 

The day of judgment has at last coifie; Euclidean space and New- 
tonian matter have both been found to be inadequate, and the foundation 
of a non- Euclidean geometry and a non-Newtonian physics are being laid. 
We have no longer the absolute space and the absolute time of old, and 
matter is no longer suspended in these two voids, the '' moveless and the 
moving. We have space and time relative to each other, a four dimen- 
sional space-time continuum. Physics is concerned with this spatio- 
temporal continuum, this mighty moving,'* this elan vital, tliat we get 
at in our intuition, . and it is the function of physics to determine the 
internal relations obtaining between the analysed factors within it. To 
use the language of science, the business of physics is to determine the 
relations between the different axes of reference within this vast 
continuum. 

Thus the idealistic reaction against science which began first in 
philosophy has invaded .science itself and set up science against science. 
In contemporaiy physics, no less than in philosophy, there is a strong 
urge towards intuition and a general warning to beware of the sophisti- 
cations of intellect. The basis of every form of knowledge is shown to lie 
in intuition. This is our common patrimony, tlie common capital without 


1 Tht Concept of Nature, p. 3?, 
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which we cannot carry on the varied business of life. The cry, from 
every quarter, has been: Intuition is our trust; let us guard it and be 
faitliful to it.” One is glad to note that the educationists have realised 
this fact, and have been framing measures to develop the aesthetic faculty. 
The aesthetic faculty is the very core of the mind; it is only on the basis 
of a developed intuitive faculty that the other faculties, the scientific and 
the philosophical, the technical and the moral, can thrive. The secret of 
personality lies in intuition. Education, whicli aims at developing the 
genius of every person, must have as its first principle the training of 
the intuitive power of the mind. 


G. Hanumantiia Rao. 



DANTFS DIVINE COMEDY (II). 

We left Virgil and Dante standing outside the gate of the City of 
Dis waiting for divine aid. Looking backwards across the gloomy marsh 
of Styx, Dante saw more than a thousand ruined spirits fleeing, like frogs 
that scatter through the water before their enemy the serpent, at the 
approach of the heavenly messenger. " Ah ! how full he seemed to me of 
indignation. He reached the gate and with a wand opened it.^' Then the 
poets entered it without resistance, for the demons and furies had fled. 
Within, all round beside the wall, was one vast cemetery of fiery red-hot 
tombs with their covers raised wherein were the infidels and heretics 

moaning grievously. These are they who in their besotted folly ^their 

** bestialitade either denied God or misconceived Him. As the poets 

passed along close to the wall they saw the tombs of the Epicureans those 

who conceived erroneously that the highest good, namely absence of pain, 
is realisable on earth whereas the Catholic Church taught that life on 
earth is but sorrow and tribulation and true happiness is to be found only 
in the life beyond. In this part was Frederic II, King of Sicily and 
Naples and Emperor in 1212 a.d., of whom it was said ** that he was 
addicted to all sensual delights and led an Epicurean life taking no 
account of any other, From this Epicurean tomb Dante was accosted by 
a fellow countryman, the noble Florentine Farinata degli Uberti leader, 
of the Ghibellines and victor at Montaperti in 1260, who successfully 
withstood his party’s desire to rase to the ground their native city, 
Dante is supreme among poets for his power of visualisation. Here is 
an example of how by a slight touch of description, by a single gesture, 
he makes his portraits stand clear for ever. I'hus docs he describe 
Farinata, towering from his burning tomb. '' Already I had fixed my 
look on his; and he rose upright with breast and countenance, as if he 
entertained great scorn of hell/’ With him, he tells Dante, was a certain 
cardinal, who in his lifetime had been an ardent Ghibelline. Popular 

opinion easily associated the Ghibellines the anti-papal faction — with 

heresy but Dante is more impartial, for out of the same tomb rises the 
Guelf Cavalcante Cavalcanti, the father of Dante’s friend Guido, a poet 
of renown, to ask news of his son. Farinata predicts Dante’s exile and 
explains how those in hell are allowed a prophetic vision until such time 
as the door of the future shall be closed. Of the present they have no 
knowledge, ** except what others bring us, we know nothing of your 
human state.'' 


30 
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Virgil and Dante cross this Sixth Circle until they reach the rocky 
precipice. They are obliged to take shelter from the noisome stench 

Uprising. This they do behind a large monument the inscribed tomb of 

a heretical pope Anastasius II. Historically Dante is in error, confus- 

ing the Pope with a contemporary Emperor Anastasius. Here Virgil 
explains to Dante the moral scheme of Hell as already described to you. 
They resume their way down to the Seventh Circle in a wild chasm of 
shattered rocks. The furious Minbtaur, infamy of Crete, besets their 
path_emblem of violence and bestiality. As Professor Gardner points 

out within the Devils’ city fiends appear as torturers, but in this Seventh 

Circle where violence is punished, they take bestial forms or forms 
which are half-bestial and half-human. There are three Rounds in this 
Circle; in the first, the river of blood Phlegethon, the violent against 
otliers, murderers and tyrants of history and legend, are immersed to 
varying depths according to the degree of their guilt and are kept down 

by the sharp arrows of troops of Centaurs half-horse, half -man 

ranging the banks. Virgil’s disdainful words made the Minotaur 
plunge hither and thither in blind fury enabling Dante to dash 
past him. The Centaurs guide them to the ford and the famous 
Centaur Nessus carried Dante across on his back while Virgil cleft the 

air. They found themselves in the Second Round the Dolorous Wood 

trees whose trunks were all knotty, gnarled and twisted, with dusky 
leaves and poisonous thorns. In this pathless wood, the Harpies built 
their nests, fabulous creatures written of by Virgil. '' Wide wings they 
have and necks and faces human, feet with claws, and their large belly 
feathered; they make rueful cries on the strange trees.” ^ ” Wailings I 

heard on every side and saw no one to make them.” Dante was perplexed 
but Virgil told him to pluck some leaves and then he would discover 
whence the wailings came. 

He did so and learnt tliat into these uncouth trees those violent 
against themselves, the suicides, had been converted. Every leaf plucked 
caused them agony. The Harpies thus caused them unending torment : in 
Virgil’s story they foreboded disaster to the Trojans and here they forebode 
eternal misery and despair. ” As a green brand, tliat is burning at one 
end, at the other drops and hisses with the wind that is escaping, so from 
that broken splint, words and blood came forth together.” ^ Then' Dante 
learnt that the tree whose twig he had broken off was Pier delle Vigne, 
minister of the Emperor Frederic II and Chancellor of the Two Sicilies, 
a trusted counsellor who for some uncertain reason fell into disgrace, was 
blind^ and imprisoned and eventually committed suicide a besottedly 

1 Inlerao XllI 13-1^. 

Slnletno ZHJ 40. 
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foolish action because, properly speaking, a man caimot hate himself. 
Therefore, at the Resurrection on the Last Day, suicides alone shall not 
reclothe themselves with their material bodies but hang them on their 
branches. for it is not just that a man have what he takes from him- 

self.” ^ Ever and anon through this wood go crashing naked spirits in 
mad haste hunted by black hell dogs and when caught they are tom to 
pieces. These are they who wantonly destroyed their own substance by 
squandering. Across the wood Virgil then leads the way to the edge of 
the Third Round or Ring of the Seventh Circle. It is a naked plain of 

burning sand over which, ” falling slowly, rained dilated flakes of fire, 

like those of snow in Alps without a wind.” Many herds of naked souls 

were all lamenting miserably some were lying supine upon the ground; 

some sitting all crouched up; and others roaming incessantly.” ^ '' Ever 

restless was the dance of miserable hands, now here, now there, shaking 
off the fresh burning.” ^ Those lying supine were the blasphemers, the 
violent against God -against 'Him who is a Consuming Fire, even tlie 
Jealous God (Deuteronomy IV. 24). I'hose sitting all crouched up are 
the violent against nature and art — the usurers. Those roaming inces- 
santly are the violent against nature — the sodomites. For every second 
they halt, the penalty is to lie motionless under the fire flakes for a 
hundred years. Passing along between the edge of the Dolorous Wood 
and the burning sand they come to the spot where the River of Blood 
Phlegethon reappears to flow across the sandy plain. They proceed to 
cross by the stone embankment on which the fire flakes are extinguished 
by the humidity of the river. Here Virgil explains how the infernal 
rivers are produced by the tears and sins of all human generations since 

the Golden Age. Says Witte The tears extorted from the sinners, the 

blood shed by tyrants and murderers, all the filth of the sinful world flow 
down by secret conduits and are then transformed into instruments of 
torture.” I’hey meet a troop of spirits, coming alongside the bank. 
Dante was recognized by one who took him by the skirt and said ” What 
a marvel 1” "There are,” says Professor Gardner, "few things in 
literature more poignant than Dante's cry of recognition, ‘ Siete voi qui, 
Ser Brunetto ? ( Are you here, Sir Brunetto ? ) ' ” It was Brunetto Latini, 
a Florentine Guelf and one of the leading figures in the political life of 
his native town. He wrote a prose encyclopaedia in French, the Livre du 
Tre^r, and a popular didactic poem in Italian, the TesorcUo, giving in 
condensed form much of the matter of the larger work. Dante knew these 
books well, especially the latter which was in the form of an allegorical 
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journey. There can be no doubt that Dante’s thought was largely moulded 
and directed by his illustrious friend. Let me quote again from Professor 
Gardner. " Nor is there, perhaj^s, anything that gives us a more terrible 
conception of Dante’s claim to be a ' preacher of justice ’ than the fearful 
doom he has inflicted upon ^ the dear kind paternal image ' of the man 
who had taught him how to make himself eternal.” ^ 

” And he tome: if thou follow thy star, thou canst not fail of 
glorious haven, if I discerned rightly in the fair life; and if I had not 
died so early, seeing heaven so kind to thee, I would have cheered thee in 
the work.’' ^ 

In the last group of this Round are the usurer.s on the edge of that 

Seventh Circle where violence passes into fraud. Dante took a passing 
glance at them; he could recognize none by the countenance but only from 
the heraldic devices on the purses that hung from their necks. ” It is 
noteworthy that he finds examples of this sin not among the persecuted 
Jews, but in the noble houses of Padua and Florence.” ^ 

The way to the Eighth Circle Malebolge or Evil Pits is down a 

yawning abyss. Phlegethon roars down it with deafening noise. Sum> 
•moned by the girdle cord that Virgil had cast down, Geryon, ” unclean 
image of fraud,” appears, to bear them down on his back. Geryon was a 

winged monster with fair seeming human face and serpent trunk apt 

type of fraud. To save Dante from the dangers of Geryon’s darting tail, 
Virgil sits behind him. Malebolge is the Hell of Simple Fraud, i.e., 
fraud against those who have no sjiecial ground of trust in their deceiver. 
Its form is that of concentric circular ditches or pits separated by walls 
and connected by a chain of rock bridges across from wall top to~walltop. 
The whole is of a livid stone colour and lies on the slope. This type of 
dungeon aptly symbolises the hidden nature of the sin of fraud. There 
are ten pits in all. It were tedious to describe them each at length and the 
names and deeds of particular sinners famous in classic story, mediaeval 
legend or history. The details of the punishments are rather offensive, 
yet after all are only terribly realised images of the sins themselves. 
Fraud being the vice peculiar to man, the demon tormentors have some- 
thing of a human form (except in the case of the serpents that torture 
thieves). Each class of this sin has a special form of punishment repre- 
senting the crime and observing the law of retribution. Thus in Pit I. 
panders and seducers are scourged by demons. Pit II is a cesspool in which 
flatterers are sunk and choked, for ” that which cometh out of the mouth, 
this defileth a man.” Pit III, the tomb of the simoniacs, is perforated 
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tiiroughout the bottom and sides with round holes, ''purses'' in which 
these money-sinners are thrust from sight head downwards and within the 
eardi, while their legs writhe without, licked by flames of fire on the soles 
of the feet. Into this pit Dante was curious to descend. To do this they 
had to cross the bridge spanning this pit, and then Virgil carried him down 
—and afterwards up — the inner wall, which was not so steep as the outer 
one. Dante interrogates one sinner whose feet were noticeably active. 
This sinner, who was Pope Nicholas III (Orsini) supposes that tlie 
speaker was Pope Boniface VIII come before his due time (he died in 
1303) to depress him further into the tomb and take upon his own feet 
the torturing flames. Thus cleverly was Dante able to assign a place in 
Hell for his hated Boniface who was yet alive. However Nicholas fore- 
tells that a greater sinner even than Boniface will within a few years push 
Boniface down and take his place. This was Pope Clement V, who 
under French influence transferred the Hol\' Sec from Rome to Avignon. 
How Dante hated unworthy holders of the papal chair yet reverenced the 
papacy itself! Albeit history can put forward a fair defence of these 
popes against whom Dante raged From the bridge top the poets then 
looked into Pit IV an. I saw a long, slow, silent weeping jirocession of sor- 
cerers, soothsayers aud witches with necks twisted so completely round 
that the tears streamed down their backs. I'his was their punishment for 
seeking to pry into the future which belongs to the Almighty alone. 
Dante wept for pity and was sternly rebuked by Virgil " Art thou too like 
the other fools . . who more impious than he that sorrows at God's 

judgment?" * 

About 6 o'clock on the morning of Siiturday, Easter Eve, the poets 
come to the bridge over Pit V which holds the barrators who, to gain 
money, made secret and vile traffic of their public offices aud authority. 
Here they lie covered with filthy pitch which clings to them and are rent 
in pieces by demons — the Malebranche or Evil-Claw^s — shadows of their 
sins. A demon arrives witli one of the senators of Lucca slung over his 
shoulders and throws him into the boiling pitch and goes back for more 
senators. Other demons rush out from beneath the bridge (like secret sins) 
and fiercely torment him with pronged spears. The chief of these fiends 
appointed an escort of ten demons who lyingly say that there is a bridge 
further on. They well knew that the bridge over Pit VI had been broken 
down by the earthquake at the time of the Crucifixion and they hoped 
to lead the poets into a trap. Dante noticed their meaning gestures to 
one another and was afraid. This is the only instance where Dante 
seemed to be in personal danger — a prophetic reference perhaps to the 
future unjust charges of barratry brought against him by his ungrateful 
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countrymens Tlie demons were ever on the alert to pierce any barrator 
that flowed himself above the pitch. One was caught and hauled up to be 
interrogated by Virgil — he promised to whistle and summon others if the 
demons would observe a truce. They drew back a little and the barrator 
leapt back into the pitch. Whilst the Evil-Claws were quarrelling among 
themselves over being [thus tricked, Dante and Virgil proceed and when 
the demons came flying after them Virgil in real alarm carried Dante 
somehow or other down the steep outer slope into the next pit, Pit VI. 
The demons raged in vain but they might not leave their appointed place. 
In Pit VI were the hypocrites walking along the narrow bottom in slow 
procession, heavily laden in cloaks of lead, all gilded and dazzling on 
the outside. Across tire path, trampled on by all, were stretched out in the 
form of crosses, Annas, Caiaphas and their fellow councillors who had 
condemned Jesus. The poets hasten up on to the bridge over Pit VII. This 
chasm or pit was very dark and lUled with hideous serpents. These 
serpents wound themselves round the siiiiicrs, bit them and tlien a hideous 
transformation took place — men contracting into snakes, and snakes ex- 
panding into men. For sheer horror these Cantos XXIV and XXV are 
hard to parallel in literature. The utter confusion between men and 
snakes symbolise.^ the neglect of the distinction between wi«c tiiid thine 
and is fit retriljution for thieves. Among these wretflies no less than five 
Florentines are discovered. Dante is led to a bitter invective against 
Florence ** whose name thus expands itself through Helt/’^ Into Pit VUI 
it proved but too easy to see, for its flames swarmed as thick as fireflies 
at midsummer. These flames swathe and conceal evil counsellors. 

I sorrowed then and sorrow now again when 1 direct my memory 
to what I saw : and curb ray genius more than I am wont lest it run where 
virtue guides it not.'" ^ 

Dante was always deeply conscious of the responsibilities of speech : 
deliverance and justice are not to be had by fraud nor by the arts of the 
fox. To employ that superior wisdom, which is the good gift of the 
Almighty, in deceiving others for any purpose is a spiritual theft of the most 
fearful kind. Dante pauses in his narrative to remind himself that his 
own speech, fraught with so great a power, must be ever under resolute 
ccmtrol. 

Burning within a double-tongued winding-sheet — for the voice from 
withhimade the flame move like a tongue — were Ulysses and Diomed. At 
Virgil's request Ulysses tells the story of his last voyage past the Pillars 

of Hercules across the equator into the other hemisphere till within sight 

of the Mountain of Purgatory where a tempest overwhelmed tlieir frail 
vessel. 
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Let me quote Ulysses' words. ‘O brothers! who through a hundred 
thousand dangers have reached the West, deny not to this, the brief vigil 
of your senses that remains, experience of the unpeopled world behind 
the sun. Consider your origin; ye were not formed to live like brutes, 
but to follow virtue and knowledge."^ The story has been well sung in 
English verse by Tennyson. 

Then came another flame, containing the spirit of Count Guido da 
Montefcltro a' Ghibeiline of high fame in war and counsel. The flame 
tongue, moaning, asks Dante about the people of Romagna. Dante, in words, 
sad, brief, precise and beautiful describes their condition under various 
petty tyrants. Guido tells Dante how he had given evil counsel to Pope 
Boniface in his feud against the Colonna family, being lulled into a 
false security, for the Pope had promised him absolution beforehand for 
his sin. The black devil that disputed possession of his dead body with 
St. Francis told him plainly that it was not possible to repent for and 
will a thing at the same time. * It is only fair to Boniface’s memory to 
add that historians can find no other trace of this alleged wickedness. 
The poets pass on to the bridge over Pit IX where sowers of scandal and 
of schism are puni.‘^:hed. As they pass round the circle they are cleft in 
twain or otherwise grievously cut by a devil with a sword and before 
they reacli him again are made whole only to Ijg slashed and hewed once 

more. Here Dante sees Mahomet and Ali for it seems he regarded 

Mahomet as a schismatic, perverted Christian. Here he saw one maimed 
of both hands Mosca degli Uberti who had suggested the bloody revenge 
taken by the Amidei family against Buondeimonti (who jilted their kins- 
woman). This l^loodshed introduced into happy Florence the Guelf Ghi- 

beiline discord. Another sinner was seen to be carrying his head by the 
hair. Dante gazed on expecting to see his father’s cousin Geri del Bello 

but Virgil hastens him on and tells how he had caught a glimpse 

of Geri pointing with angry gesture and then departing in the crowd. 
From the bridge over Pit X they hear piteous groanings and lamenta- 
tion from the falsifiers punished with innumerable diseases, in impure 

air and darkness. There are three classes those who falsified in things, 

or in deeds, or in words. Alchemists, forgers, coiners, false impersonators, 
liars were smitten with leprosy, or madness, or fever, or dropsy and other 
hideous diseases. Thus were these sinners fitly falsified in appearance and 
condition. The stench was intolerable. In this last valley Dante 
listened without disgust, almost with pleasure, to an unsavoury quarrel 
between the Greek Sinon who tricked the Trojans and the coiner Adam of 
Brescia. His moral sense had become clouded. Virgil sharply rebukes 
him. 
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In the centre of Malebolge yawns a huge chasm, like an immense 
well, where the precipice falls to tlie Ninth and last Circle. Around the 
margin of this well are seen, like towers, the upper parts of captive 

giants, both of scripture and of mythology. They s>inbolise pride 

in that they sons of earth had made war against heaven.^' ** Trea-’ 
chery,'' says Professor Gardner, '' is a gigantic version of fraud, hence 
the guardians of this circle, in which traitors of all degree are punished, 
are monstrosities in magni lied human shape.’' Antaeus, less guilty and 
therefore less fettered than the others, hands Virgil and Dante down onto 
the surface of the frozen Cocytus, marsh of wailing, into which all Hell's 
rivers tlow. Stagnant because it could flow no lower, frozen hard l>y the 
wind caused by the six huge batJike wings of the thrce-faced Satan fixed 
immovably in the ice, it lies on a slope and is subdivided into four belts 
di.stinguishable only by the positions of its captives. In Belt I Caina, 
betrayers of kindred are immersed up to the neck : in Belt II Antenora 
betrayers of their country are immersed up to the throat ; Antenor was 
reputed to have betrayed Troy : in Belt III Ptolemiea, betrayers of their 

friends and guests are supine face u})wards. Ptolemy the younger had 

betrayed Pompey. In Belt IV Judecca, betrayers of their beneficent 
lords are wholly inbedded in varying postures, like straws in ice. This 
progressive deadness l)oth of the beings and of the landscape in Hell is 
most appalling. 

In the first two Belts Dante finds many of his own countrymen. 
Nowhere else is Dante so utterly pitiless. In Belt Antenora Dante by will, 
or destiny, or chance, hit his foot violently against the face of one among 
the thousand faces made doglike by cold.^ He was bitterly reviled 
but could not discover who it was, for the sinner wished not to be comme- 
morated. Dante seized him by the hair and began plucking it out, '' he 
barking and keeping down his eyes." Another cried — Wliat ails thee, 
Bocca ? " Then Dante knew that it was the infamous Bocca degii 
Abbati, a Florentine Guclf who for Ghibelline gold had cut off the arm of 
the Guelf standard bearer in the battle of Montaperti — thus leading to 
the Guelf defeat, A little further on Dante saw two heads frozen in one 
hole so closely that one was like a cap to the other — the uppermost was 
viciously gnawing the lower head. The gnawer was the Count Ugolino 
della Gherardesca, a Guelf leader in Pisa, who was reputed to have sold 
certain Pisan castles to his enemies. ; the gnawed was his traitorous friend 
Archbishop Ruggieri degii Ubaldini, also of Pisa but a Ghibelline. The 
Guelfs in Pisa were divided into two rival sections. Count Ugolino 
intrigued with the Archbishop and succeeded in expelling the rival 
Guelf section. But the Archbishop, seeing the Guelfs weakened, had 
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Ugolino with two sons and two grandsons imprisoned and finally 
starved to death in the Tower of Famine. Says Professor Gardner: " The 
terror and pity of Dante's lines have made the tale of the dying agonies 
of the old noble and his children perhaps the most famous thing in the 
Commedia." ^ 

Uttering bitter imprecations against Pisa, Dante with his guide 
moved on to Belt Ptolemoea where the traitors to their friends and guests 
are lying supine with their very tears frozen on their eyes. Here a 
certain sinner, on Dante's promise to remove the ice from his eyes, tells 
him who he is — a certain Friar Alberigo, whose body informed by a 
demon still walks the earth but whose soul, guilty of such appalling 
treachery, has come down before the body's death to its eternal torment. 
So it is with others also. Alas ! Dante broke his promise. “ I opened not 
his eyes for him, and to be rude to him was courtesy." ^ In Judecca^ 
named after Judas Iscariot, the sinners were imbedded beneath the surface 
in all sorts of posture. THe Arch-Traitor Satan — Emperor of the 

Dolorous Realm from midbreast stood forth out of the ice. His head 

is triple-faced the front face ruddy, the right shoulder face yellow, the 

left, black in symbol of his dominion over the wicked from the three 
parts of the earth, Europe, Asia, Africa and, a.s it were, an infernal parody 
of the power, wisdom and love of the Blessed Trinity. Beneath each 
face two huge bat -like wings flapped unceasingly : ''With six eyes he 
wept, and down three chins gushed tear.s and bloody foam." In each 
mouth he champed a sinner with his teeth. "To the one in front, the 
biting was nothing, compared with the tearing for at times the back of 
him remained quite stript of skin." ^ This sinner tormented by teeth 
and claws was Judas Iscariot, who betrayed the divine founder of 
the Church ; the other two were Brutus and Cassius, who murdered 
the imperial founder of the Empire. What a different picture this 
compared with Milton's Satan who still retained traces of his arch- 
angelic glory! It was now night, the night of Easter Eve on the 
earth, when the poets left this accursed place. Virgil carries Dante 
whose arms clasped him round the neck. When once man has 
thoroughly comprehended the nature of sin he will readily submit 
himself like a child to the guidance of reason and philosophy. Climbing 
down the shaggy side of Lucifer they reach the middle of his body when 
" my guide with labour and with difficulty turned his head where his 
feet had been before and grappled on the hair as one who mounts.” ^ 

1 Dante Primer, p 100. 
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Tbfty had passed the centre of the universe and had now to mount up the 
chasm left at Satan's fall, below the opposite hemisphere to that whereon 
Jerusalem stands. The difficulty of turning round symbolises the diffi- 
culty of conversion from sin. The cavern wherein they now were was 
** no palace hall but natural dungeon with an evil floor and want of 
light" — wherein our poet sees Lucifer not as he had left him but with 
the legs turned upward. They are now in the opposite heraisplicre and 
it is now mornfiig of Easter Eve over again. Through this natural 
dungeon a rivulet descends bringing back to Lucifer the remains of sin 
that has been purged in Purgatory. By a strange and arduous way, 
typifying the persevering struggle out“ of vice, Virgil and Dante mount 
upward to the clear air — and on the shores of Purgatory in the southern 
hemisphere ” they issued out, again to see the stars.” 

The Mountain of Purgatory has three main divisions the lower 

slopes, from the shore to the Gate of S. Peter reached by a rough spiral 
road is Ante-Purgatory. Ante-Purgatory is a place of waiting where 
there is no punishment. Therefore the first Cantos of the Purgatorio 
come to the reader with immense relief, carrying him onward refreshed 
and re-enforced until he is ready to endure again the circles of suffering. 
Passing from the agonies of Hell directly to the severe pains of purga- 
torial punishment would have been too unendurable in dread monotony. 
Hence this interlude of relief granted to us by Anle-Purgatory. Within 
the Gate is Purgatory proper with its Seven Terraces having steep stairs 
leading from one to the other. On the summit is the Earthly Paradise 
The ascent at first is difficult and laborious but grows ever easier with 

every upward step. No ascending is permitted by night " for the night 

cometh when no man can work ” — nor can man advance in spiritual 
expiation without the sun the light of God's grace. 

The ethical or moral scheme is expounded in Canto XVII when 
Virgil, discoursing on love, shows how the perversion or the dispropor- 
tion, cither by defect or by excess, of love is the seed of all sin, just as 
much as rightly directed and measured love is the seed of all virtue. 
The primary division is therefore threefold love perverted, love defec- 

tive, love excessive. This division sub-divides into seven. Perverse love 
has three terraces allotted to it, defective love one, and excessive love 
three. Strictly speaking no man can hate God, or himself — therefore his 

perverted love i.e., his delight in things which ought to grieve him — is 

directed only against others his neighbours. Thus the proud man 

desires to excel and tlierefore rejoices in defeating the attempt of others: 
the envious man hates being overshadowed and made to think meanly 
of himself and his belongings and therefore rejoices in the misfortunes of 
others; the angry man wishes to make those who have offended him 
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smart and so rejoices in their sufferings. Inadequate or defective love 
causes a man to be slothful, spiritually and intellectually sluggish in the 
contemplation of God's goodness and sluggish in the will to pursue it. 
Excessive or ill-regulated love causes man to love too much things of 
secondary importance and to pursue, without observing the due limit, 
wealth, or the pleasures of the table, or carnal appetite. Thus, beginning 
with the more heinous Pride, we have in ascending scale Envy, Anger 
Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, Lasciviousness, — the seven deadly sins. You will 
remember that in the Inferno we descended from the less heinous to the 
more heinous. Adding to th is seven-fold division two other classes of 

sinners those who died excommunicated from the Church and those 

wliosc repentance was delayed and very tardy we get nine divisions. 

Finally wc have the tenth part, the Earthly Paradise, not part of Purga- 
tory at all but the goal to which all purified souls are led. Thus the 
Purgatorio, just as the Inferno, is built up on the number scheme of 
3 , 7 , 9 , 10 . 

This placing of Purgatory in the open air seems peculiar to Dante 

he had no authority for so doing either from the Christian Fathers or the 
Schoolmen who generally describe it as being in the bowels of the earth 
next to Hell and presumably approached from another spot in tlie earth's 
surface. Similarly he had no patristic nor scholastic authority for in- 
troducing a frozen region into Hell. For this latter notion he was 
indebted to current medieval vision literature namely The Vinon of 
Tundal, The Vision of S. Paul, and The Vision of Alberic. I think 
we can show why Dante alone of all writers treated Purgatory as being in 
the open air. It was logically a necessity of his symbolical treatment of 
the whole subject of man's life on this earth and after death and poetical- 
ly essential not to have a Purgatory within the earth as a milder edition of 
a similarly situated Hell. You will recall how the Mountain of Purgatory 
was said to have been heaved up from the earth at Satan’s fall to form 
the pedestal for the Garden of Eden in what was now to be a hemi- 
sphere of water. Before man fell into sin, his life was to have been 
spent in Eden spontaneously joyful and good with an ever-present con- 
sciousness ot the love and nearness of God, and ]>lessed with a knowledge 
of all earthly wisdom. In Heaven were to be added higher revelations 
completing his life as no longer an earthly but a heavenly being. When 
man fell therefore he forfeited immediately the perfect earthly life and ulti- 
mately the perfect heavenly life. His first task then is to regain the life 

of the Earthly Paradise by climbing back to the ' uplifted garden ' 

now so high aloft to symboli.se, as I suppose, how hard it is for sinful 
man to obtain even earthly perfection, to symbolise the depth of his fall. 

The keynote of tlie Purgatory is primarily ethical: Cato, type of the 
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moral virtues, is the guardian of the shore; Virgil, type of human philo- 
sophy, is the guide and the ^larthly Paradise, "type of the blessedness of 
this life, is the immediate goal. That blessed region has no inhabitants 
because of the failure of Churcii and State to bring man back to the life 

of Eden a perfect earthly life. In that blessed region Dante meets 

Beatrice when he has reached the state of earthly perfection but Beatrice 
is not yet fully allegorised into the august impersonation' of revealed truth. 
She was still Beatrice as he had known her in the happy idealising of the 
" Vita Nuova — the new life of his youth.^ 

In this portion of his pilgrimage Dante spent part of four days, with 

three nights. At the end of each day Dante rests and sleeps before 

dawn on each day, except the first, he is prepared by a vision for the 

work of the day. The fourth day does not close in night for it corres- 

jxmds to the fourth and last stage of man^s life, in which the soul 
“ returns to God, as to that port .whence she set out, when she came to 
enter upon the sea of this life.*' 2 

F. R. Sell. 

{To be continued) 
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Introductory, 

In welcoming you to these lectures on ethnography, I desire to 
express niy indebtedness to the University of Mysore for the opportunity 
they have given me, an old devotee of it, to expound to you a few of its 
leading features. The subject is too vast to be dealt with in the compass 
of a couple of lectures^ But that, however, need not stand in the way 
of our getting a bird^s eye view of it. I'he very vastness of the subject 
is the reason why more workers are needed to lalx)ur in this rather 
neglected held of research. Our State, as I will show presently, has 
laboured hard in making available much valuable information by the 
survey it undertook some years ago. It is, therefore, htting that our 
University should endeavour to draw further public attention to it, espe- 
cially at a tine when interest in it is somewhat lagging, while, considered 
from its intrinsic worth, it ought to receive considerably more attention 
than ever before. Anthropology iti its broadest sense, is the science of 
man. It studies the history of man in the light of the idea of evolution. 
Man in evolution — that is the subject in its laigest sense. Anthropology, 
as Marett well puts it, studies man as he occurs at all known times. 
It studies him as he occurs in all known parts of the world. It studies 

him in lK)dy and soul together as a bodily organism, subjected to 

conditions operating in time and space, which bodily organism is in 
intimate relation with a soul-life, also subject to those same conditions. 
Having an eye to sucli conditions from first to last, it seeks to plot out 
the general series of the changes, bodily and mental together, undergone 
by man in the course of his history. Its business is simply to describe. 
But, without exceeding the limits of its scope, it can and must proceed 
from the particular to the general, aiming at nothing else than a de- 
scriptive formula that shall sum up the whole series of changes in w^hich 
the evolution of man consists. 

Anthropology is thus closely connected with the evolutionary idea. 
In other words, Darwinism is the basis of anthropology. Though the 
science itself is old — quite old — its study has been made scientifically 
possible by Darwinism. Darwinism is however not a dogma but a 
working hypothesis. We suppose, under this hypothesis, something 
to be true and work away to see whether, in the light of that supposed 
truth, certain facts fit together better than they do on any other supposition. 
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And what is this truth that we take for granted? It is simply this: all 
the forms of life in the world are related tc^ether, and the relations 
manifested in time and space between the different lives are sufficiently 
uniform to be described under a general fonnula, or law of evolution. 
The particular doctrines of Darwin do not matter; tliey may or may not 
survive criticism. But the Darwinian outlook will endure. It is 
indeed the one thing that matters. “ At any rate,” as Marett -well puts 
it, “ anthropology stands or falls with the working hypothesis, derived 
from Darwinism, of a fundamental kinship and continuity amid change 
between all the forms of human life.” The one thing permanent in 
regard to all the forms of human life is change. Not only that; the 
one thing permanent in all this change is fundamental kinship and 
continuity 

Anthropology, then, has not only to do with savage life but also 
with civilized life. It is a science which aims at truth for truth’s sake. 
It specializes in the study of human beings, wliich itself is part of the 
larger particular group of living beings. As it takes over the principle 
of evolution from the science dealing with biology, anthropology may be 
regarded as a branch of biology. But it should be added that of all 
the branches of biology it is the one that is likely to bring us nearest to 
the true meaning of life, because the life of human beings must always 
be nearer to human students of life than, say, the life of plants. 

Anthropology is not only a science but also a history. It studies 
human history in the light of the whole history of mankind, and 
against the background of the history of living things i i general. It sub- 
serves the interests of philo.sophy as well. Knowing 1 y parts is science; 
knowing the whole as a whole is idiilosojiliy. From philosophy anthro- 
pology receives aid in two directions. Firstly on its critical side, it helps 
anthropology to guard its own claim and develop freely without inter- 
ference from outsiders; and secondly on the synthetic side, by suggesting 

that of two types of explanation, for instance the physical and the biologi- 
cal, the more abstract is likely to be further away from the whole truth, 
whereas, contrariwise, the more you take in, the better your chance of un- 
derstanding. Anthropology is not policy, though it aids it_as it ought 

lo very materially. It is well known that in tlie governance of a nation, 

science and its results are exploited from every practicable point of view. 
Sometimes it is hard to say where science ends and policy begins. 
Though this is so anthropology is a science, and thoroughly disinterested. 
It does not object, however, to use being made of its results. It would be 
gratified to sec its discoveries better appreciated and more largely used for 
the betterment of mankind. Anthropology, indeed, helps us to under- 
stand man, and therefore mankind, better; and if we know mankind better, 
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we can serve it l^etter. To the administrator and the missionary in 
particular, a knowledge of anthropology is in the highest degree necessary. 
To the comparative religionist, it is invaluable. If physiology is the 
handmaid of Medicine, anthropology is the sheet anchor of the politician 
and the comparative religionist. 

The exact scope of anthropology rightly conceived may l>e set down 
in a few words. It includes the history of pre-hi itoric man, his habitat, 
life and belief, as we can glean them from the remains he has left to us. 
Then it includes as much of the study of human anatomy as to enable 
us to know something of the physical side of man, so that we may be 
in a position to distinguisli the obvious differences between the main 
races of mankind. Then again, it includes a study of the various forms 

of human society social organization, including family, clan, etc., 

language, custom, law, religion and finally the individual himself, 

considered by himself. 

Thus far for a general view. Now, we may disentangle a little the 
complex features of the subject. The tendency latterly has been, among 
the world’s anthropologists, to separate the various parts of the science 
of anthropology for the purpose of furthering research among students. 
In this scheme of study, the basis of each branch of what may be termed 
generally anthropology is seeji to better advantage. The scheme I 
outline below is one adopted by the Board of Studies in Anthropology of 
the University of London. You will see the position of ethnology and 
ethnography in that scheme. 


Anthropology. 

A. Physical Anthropology — (Anthropography, Anthropology of 
some writers.) 

(a) Zoological (Somatology, including craniology, etc.) Man’s 

place in nature as evidenced by the study of comparative anatomy and 
physiology, more especially of the Anthropoidea. 

(b) Valmontological — The antiquity of man as evidenced by fossil 
and semi-fossilised remains, including the geological evidence, 

(c) Physiological and Psychological — The comparative study of 
the bodily functions and mental processes. 

(d) Ethnological — The comparative study of the physical char- 
acters which distinguish the various races and sub-races of man. 
Classification of the human race in accordance with physical and psychical 
characters. Geographical distribution of the varieties of mankind. The 
influence of environment on physique. 

B. Cultural Anthropology — (Ethnology of some writers.) 

(a) Archceolofical — ^The antiquity of man as revealed by the 
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earliest remains of his handiwork. The pre-historic periods. Their 
characteristics, sequence and duration. The survival of earl}^ conditions 
of culture in later times. (Folk-lore.) 

(b) Technological — The comparative study of arts and indus- 
tries; their origin, development and geographical distribution. 

{c) Sociological The comparative study of social phenomena 

and organization. Birth, education, marriage and death. Customs and 
systems. Social and religious associations. Government and laws. 
Moral ideas and codes. Magical and religious ideas and practices. 

{(1) Linguistic The comparative study of language. 

(e) Ethnological The comparative study and classification of 

peoples based upon cultural conditions and characteristics. 7'he influ- 
ence of environment upon culture. 

What is knowji as ethnology, therefore, in this scheme, falls under 
two heads: partly under physical and partly under cultural anthropology. 
Ethnology, therefore, has to be studied under these two heads. Under 
the physical side ethnology studies comparatively the pliysical characters 
which distinguish the various races and sub-races of man. It also 
classifies the human race in accordance with physical and psychical 
characters. It also treats of the geographical distribution of the varieties 
of mankind. Finally, it studies the influence of envii'oiiment on physiquci 
On the cultural side ethnology studies from the comparative point of 
view and classifies peoples on the basis of cultural conditions and cha- 
racteristics. It also notes the influence of environment upon culture. 
Ethnology, then, is mainly concerned with races, their classification, 
distribution and transformation. This work, it approaches from tw^o sides; 
one from the purely physical side "and the other from the cultural side. 
Each is the complement of the other; the result of one being checked in 
part or wholly by the result of the other. Ethnograifliy, on the other 
hand, has primarily to do with people. Its scope, indicated under the 
heads Technology,” “ Sociology ” and '‘ Linguistics,” I have referred to 
above. It approaches from the descriptive side and studies people solely 
from the cultural side. It includes the com})arative study of arts and 
industries; their origin, development and geographical distribution; of 
social'phenomena and organization, including birth, education, marriage 
and death, customs and systems, social and religious associations, govern- 
ment and laws, moral ideas and codes, magical and religious ideas and 
practices; and finally the comparative study of language. The scope and 
content of ethnology is indicated by the term ** Race ” and the filiation 
of diflerent people to one “ Race.” On the other hand, the scope and 
content of ethnography is indicated 3>y the term ‘'People,” and their 
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manners, customs, laws, religion, etc. The stud}' of the latter leads 
usually to conclusicms regarding the former. For the study of ethno- 
graphy is all important for a proper classificalion of races or fcM* 
understanding aright their filiation or even distribution. In this 
connection, the term Race ” is used to indicate the main divisions of 
mankind, which have important physical characters in common. Thus 
all woolly-haired peoples (Ulotrichi) may be said to belong to one race 
but usually the Negritoes, Bushmen, Negroes, Papuans and others are 
spoken of as races. The Jews although not of absolutely pure origin, are 
generally, but from tiiis point of view erroneously, spoken of as a race; 
again there is no such thing as an English or an Irish race. Similarly 
the term l^eople ’’ is here used to indicate a community inhabiting any 
given area independent of race. 

Ethnology, in one word, is that branch of anthropology which deals 
with the relation of the different varieties of mankind to each other. 
Anthropology treats its subject primarily from the physical side; ethno- 
logy treats the same both from the physical and physiological sides, bor- 
rowing, however, its anatomical data from anthropology. Anthropology 
is more technical and special, while ethnology is more ail-embracing. 
Both must, however, be regarded as complementary. Ethnography is 
different from both. It is purely descriptive, and deals with the charac- 
teristics, usages, social and political condition of peoples irrespective of 
their possible physical relations or affinities. The subjects of ethnogra- 
phy are the various groups of people taken independently one of the other; 
the subjects of ethnology are tlie same human groups regarded as so many 
correlated members of one or more primordial families. Hence ethno- 
logy, like anthropology, necessarily proceeds l)y the comparative method, 
co-ordinating its facts with a view to determining such general questions 
a.s the antiquity of man; monogenism or polygenism; the geographical 
centre or centres of evolution and dispersion ; the numi>er and essential 
characteristics of the fundamental human types; the absolute and relative 
value of racial criteria ; miscegenation ; the origin and evolution of arti- 
culate speech and its value as a test of race ; the influence of the environ- 
ment on the evolution of human varieties, on their pursuits, tem])erament, 
religious views, grades of culture, tiic evolution of the family, clan, tribe 
and nation. 

Ethnography is, as a science a recent branch of study. But the 
materials for its study have been for ages with us. Among the older 
writers Herodotus, Lucretius and Strabo among the European classical 
writers may be mentioned. Marco Polo (13th cent.), Ihn Batuta (14th 
cent.), Joas de Banos (15th cent.) were also close observers of tlie 
peoples of the countries tliey visited* From tlie tales included in the 
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ti*avels contained in coUections such as tliose of Hakluyt (16th cent), 
Pincke (16th cent), and Pinkeston (17-lSth cent) much useful 
ethnographic information may be gleaned. Among more recent travellers 
and explorers may be mentioned Admiral Byron, James Bruce, L. A. 
Bougainville, Sir JohnB arrow. Captain Cook, de Lesseps and Pall ays. 
The Jesuit missionaries of the 16th to the 18th cents., who worked 
among the people of Canada and India, give equally valuable information 
in their letters and works. Nineteentli century missionaries have added 
materially to our information in this branch of study from almost every 
corner of the world. So far as South India and Mysore is concerned there 
is the work of the famous Abbe Dubois (1770-1848) which is a mint of 
information on Hindu customs, manners and ceremonies. In the Vedas 
we have freciuent and pointed references to the indigenes of India Their 
physical appearance is particularly touched upon by the Vedic singers. 
A serious and close study of the Vedas from the ethnographer’s point of 
view is still a desideratum. 

From a consideration of the physical and cultural sides, mankind 
has been divided into certain main ethnical types. These types arc of 
a highly debatable character. Being mainly based on certain physical 

tests, they are likely to be and frequently have been (luestioncd. 

Not only each physical test has been severely criticised but also the whole 
series has been challenged by some noteworthy critics. The chief of these 
tests are: skin-colour, hair, stature, nose, face and head-form. There 
are, besides, other characters which are employed by physical anthropolo- 
gists which necessitate careful measurements on the living form or on the 
skeleton, and the observation of certain details of anatomical structure. 
These and other details regarding this important topic of ethnology will 
be found in text-books of physical anthropology. I mention them here 
because the study of these details is not to l)e neglected under the errone- 
ous belief tiiat they belong to ethnology proper and not ethnography. In 

India or for the matter of that in Mysore the study of this branch 

of anthropology is equally important. Only one word of caution has to 
be uttered : such details arc not everything. They have their value, but 
they do not form the last word in the domain of ethnic affiliation. I would 
invite attention, for the purpose of showing how slippery is the ground 
on which we stand in this particular matter, to the wise words uttered by 
Dr. Haddon in one of his latest publications. ** Man is a variable animal, 
and being able to travel long distances, a considerable mixture between 
diflerent peoples has taken place; hence it becomes extremely difficult in 
some cases to determine whether the given modifications from the average 
type are due to the inherent variability of man, to reaction to the conditions 
under which he is living or has recently lived, or to actual race-raixturet 
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These considerations necessitate caution in forming an opinicHi con- 
cerning the affinities of any people, and at the same time they demon- 
strate the extreme difficulty there is in framing a consistent classification 
of mankind.’^ I would illustrate the sanity of these observations of 
Dr. Haddon by reference to the address to the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association delivered in 1919 by Professor Arthur Keith, 
President of the Section, in which he enlarges on the theory he propounds 
in a singularly fascinating manner, viz., that the conformation of 
man and ape and of every vertebrate animal is determined by a common 
growth-controlling mechanism which is resident in a system of small 
but complex glandular organs. I would commend his strikingly able 
address to all interested in this branch of study. It shows what interest 
physical causes can contribute towards the creation of the divergences 

which we now find in the leading ethnic types of humanity Caucausian, 

Mongol and Negro. 

Before we leave this part- of our subject, I would refer to the 
comparative study of the psychical elements of man. While the com- 
parative study of the physical body of man as he is found in different 
parts of the world has received fairly adequate attention, the study of his 
psychical pari has not obtained as much notice as its inherent worth 
requires. To get into the skins of the indigene is not only a political 
virtue ; it is also a scientific virtue. It is the best way to obtain an 
inside view, as it were, of the psychology of a tribe, people, race, or 
nation. There arc two methods of study enunciated in this connection : 

(1) the introsi)ective, by which one^s own mental states are observed ; 

(2) the objective, by which the conduct of others is observed. Both may 
be studied without or under experimental conditions. It is very difficult 
to secure reliable introspection in backward 'peoples, and also to interpret 
the mental state of an individual by observing his behaviour. The 
objects of psychology in this domain are five in number: — 

(1) The study of mind compared with non-mental processes. 

(2) The study of the mind of the individual compared witli other 
minds. 

(3) The study of the normal mind of the individual compared with 
the abnormal. 

(4) The study of the mind of one race with that of other races. 

( 5 ) The study of the mind of genus homo compared with that of 
animals. 

All these are of interest and value, especially the second, fourth, and 
fifth. Ethnical psychology is of the utmost value for on it depends the 
growth of respect for each other among races who are brought into contact 
with one another through diverse causes. The best way to obtain 
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gUmpscs*of it is by actual living amidst the people whose mind you want 
to know. This has been done notably by American ethnologists. At 
first, few, even among ethnologists, grasped the importance of this branch 
of study. Seventy years ago, (in 1853) a German writer said: “ It is 
not wordi while to look into the soul of the negro. It is a judgment of God 
which is being executed that, at the approach of civilization, the savage 
man must perish. You have only to compare this with the following 
observation of R. E Dennett in his At the Back of the Black Man's 
Mind written, seventeen years ago in 1906: “I cannot help feeling 
that one who has lived so long among the African’s and who has 
acquired a kind of way of thinking black, should be listened to on the 
off-chance that a secondary instinct, developed by long contact with the 
people he is writing about, may have driven him to a right, or very 
nearly right, conclusion.” Or take this from A Tropical Depen-- 
dency by Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard) : “It may happen that we shall 
have to revise entirely our view of the black races, and regard those who 
now exist as the decadent representatives of an almost forgotten era, 
rather than as the embryonic possibility of an era yet to come.” Bastian 
was the first to grasp the close connection there is between ethnology and 
psychology. He was the father of the study of what he termed as “ folk 
psychology.” He organized it by introducing wide scientific, inductive and 
comparative methods. He demonstrated first the surprising uniformity 
of outlook on the part of the more primitive pco[)les, and secondly the 
correlation of differences of conceptions with differences in material 
surroundings, varying with geographical conditions. TJiis branch of 
study is still to obtain its right recognition in this country. The term 
“ psychology of peoples ” is a familiar one and even books have been 
written on the psychology of special peoples (for example, The Psycho- 
logy of European People by A. Fonillee) but they are not based on 
experimental evidence, as rightly remarked by Dr. Haddon. In recent 
years experimental psychology has received considerable attention in 
Europe. In most universities experimental psychology is a recognized 
branch of study. Almost every variety of mental condition is investigated 
there. So far the experiments have been confined to subjects of European 
descent. The extension of this work to India would prove advantageous. 
Some years ago. the late Dr. H. R. Rinis, Professor of Experimental Psy- 
chology at Cambridge, came to Madras to study the NilgriTodas. With 
this aid Mr. Thurston and myself made some arrangements to study 
experimentally the subjects who came before us for anthropometric 
measurements. It was clear to us from the start what an excellent field 
there is for research work in this line in this country. Curious to state, 
in colour tests we found certain tribes and castes particularly drawn to 
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particular colours, they being quite unaware of this. Tsst by tillusions 
gave us some exceedingly interesting results. A better laboratory 
equipment than we had and more systematic work of this kind is likely to 
yield valuable results. Then alone would there be suitable material for 
writing on the psychology of particular people. Perhaps I may conclude 
this all too brief reference to an important topic by the following remark 
of Professor R. W. Woodworth, who sums up his own observations and 
those of others as follows: — ''We are probably justified in inferring that 
the sensory and motor processes and the elementary brain activities, 
though differing in degree from one individual to another, are about 
the same from one race to another.^’ Here is something to ponder about 
for those who think differently of different races. 

C. Hayavadana Rao. 



THE RELIGION OF THE ARTIST. 


Many people when they hear the phrase, ''the religion: of the 
artist,’^ ask: '' Have artists a special religion ? In what way can the reli- 
gion of the artist be considered different from what we know as religion a-* 

The answer to this question depends very largely on what we mean 
by religion. If we mean some particular creed which an individual pro- 
fesses then art cannot be said to have any special religion of its owm, 
because artists belong to all nations and to all times. But if by religion 
we mean the way a man bodies forth, in his thoughts and feelings and 
deeds, his realisation of the universe, then the artist has a religion of his 
own. There is only one universe in which we all live; it reveals itself to 
us as facts and events. But this changing universe must always be trans- 
lated by each one of us in some term of intelligibility. We are not mere 
mirrors of what is happening outside us : we are rather transformers of 
the energies of the universe. 

Now the w^ay that the individual transforms the changing universe 
is his religion. If that definition of religion is true then there are as 
many religions as there are individuals and I think that this is so. 
Nevertheless, since mankind can be grouped into various types we can say 
that there are various types of transformation. 

There is a type of transformation which we generally recognise under 
the term Religion, and that is tran.sforniation under the force of character 
of a great i)ersonality. The true Christian is he who transforms life ac- 
cording to the technique of Christ, for Christ had a technique — ^the way 

He felt, tliought, surveyed and acted and the Christian is he who accepts 

that technique as his highest model. Similarly is it with the Buddhist. 
And so religion after religion teaches us the technique of a great person- 
ality. 

But there is another transformation, that which reflects itself as science. 
The scientist is interested in grouping facts and laws and in .stating that 
grouping through his personality, for there is no such thing to be 
found in practice as abstract theoretical science. It always comes to us 
through individual scientists. The great scientist is one who has a great 
personality, who gives us his vision of Nature, groui)cd into categories; 
and laws which fascinate the mind. Again, .some minds art keenly 
interested in modes of organisation. These are drawn to political science; 
and in the political sciences with their branches of economics and 
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Statecraft and so on we have an example of the way in which the 
universe transforms itself through a type of personality. Similarly is it 
with regard to the philosopher. He is more interested in the relation 
between the individual and the whole of which he is a part, and the 
expression of his power to transform comes as his philosophy. But life 

is always one, and in its finalities indivisible; all these statements 

religion, science, philosophy arc statements of one reality. 

Now another statement of reality other than religion or science or 
philosophy is Art. But what do we mean by Art ? For it is only when 
we have some gcncial ideas of what Art is that we shall be able to conceive 
of the religion of the artist. I can only suggest one or two descriptions* 
which we shall find in the writings of great artists. Schiller called it 
'‘that which gives to man his lost dignity. Goethe called it "the 
magic of the soul.” I think we can perhaps sec the conceptions of Art 
best in the stages through which Wagner went, as he began to realise his 
work more and more profoundly. 

To him at first Art was " the pleasure one takes in l>eing what one 
is.” In other words, it was a joy in living. But as he lived and created 
and transformed he began to see deeper, and then to him Art was "the 
highest manifestation of the communal life of man.” It was, as it were, 
a synthetic manifestation of our common humanity. As he lived and felt 
his work more ho came to the conclusion that Art was " the most powerful 
momentum inhuman life;” that is, something within the soul of man 
which, when once started, goe^ on with undiminishing vigour for eternity. 
Art can best, I think, be thought of as the only form of expression which, 
even if only inadeciuately, tells us something of the 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 

There is no other form of transmutation which brings us so near to the 
inmost heart of humanity, in its travail, as Art. 

It is quite true that we have in Art many branches painting, sculp- 

ture, music, dancing, and so on. All these branches of Art have a intense- 
ly ethical meaning. Many talk of " Art for Art’s sake,” as if Art could 
be conceived of as some kind of transmutation of sensation or imagination 
irrespective of its relation to the welfare of mankind. One will litid, if 
one studies Arts in any one of its branches, that when that department of 
Art is at its highest, it is most ethical. That is to say, it has a direct 
message for man. 

l ake, for instance, the most glorious period of Greek Art, just at the 
time when Phidias created the Parthenon. Greece was then full of the 
statues of the gods. Each of these statues was created from a living 
model, but to the artist each statue unbodied a cosmic concept. Pallas 
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Athena, the maiden Goddess of Wisdom, was not to the artist merely a 
beautiful maid, but an intensely ethical concept of a Divine Wisdom that 
was militant, the wisdom which “mightily and sweetly ordereth all 
tilings/' Apollo at that epoch was not just a handsome youth, but rather 
the divine inspiration in the heart of man. The great artists of the time, 
when they worked in stone, attempted to embody ethical concepts in stone* 
That is why the Greek civilisation of that period stands out still in such 
a unique fashion. That is why we read the plays of the time, the philo- 
sophies; and as we look at the sculpture, we feel that we are moving in an 
age where men seenf to be larger than they are to-day. Soon after this 
great climax, when Art was seen in its ethical revelation, we have the 
decline, beginning in a sculptor like Praxiteles. Though his work is 
extraordinarily graceful, yet in him the etliical concept gives place to 
individualised figures; mere sentiment is emphasised, and the artist does 
not dream of expressing a cosmic concept through his sculpture. 

Ethical concepts are inseparable from Art, when Art gives its true 
message. Tliat is, we can in some ways truly define Art as “ the Soul of 
things." Wagner suggests this in the case of music when he says that 
what music expresses is eternal, infinite and ideal. It does not tell us of 
passion and love and regret themselves. 

We go behind in Art from the particular-in-time to the geiieral-in- 
eternity. With regard to landscape painting, when you contem])latc a 
great painting you look through that painting into a vision of nature, 
which is still in eternity, which reflects the mind of a cosmic creator. The 
painter looks at the view but he selects from it as pain table only what 
his imagination can grasp of that particular complex of light, shade and 
form wliich as a mirror reflects a divine ideal. It is the same with regard 
to great poetry. Take one of the greatest poems which the world contains, 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. Carlyle says of that magic structure that 
it is “ a great supernatural world cathedral, piled up there, stern, solemn, 
awful; Dante's world of Souls." However small be the size of the tiling 
the true artist creates, there is in that thing something of the totality of 
the universe. It is because of this quality of Art that Blake so truly 
said that the whole creation “ groans to be delivered," for the artist is in 
many ways he who helps to bring forth the newer humanity. Therefore 
it is that Carlyle, who was not an artist but a profound philosopher, who 
could understand the message of Art, thus speaks of Art : “ In all tlie true 
works of Art wilt thou discern eternity looking through time, the Godlike 
rendered visible." 

Because tlie artist is dealing with the totality of things, his particular 
transformation, which may be a poem, or a statue, or a symphony, is 
related to all possible transformations. A poem is expressible in a song^ 
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in a statue, in a painting, in rhythmic music. Dancing and music are 
closely related. There is a subtle unity within all Art’s various 
branches. 

In Art, then, we have another revelation of what life is, other than 
the revelation which religion gives, or which science gives, or which tlie 
philosophies give. It is a revelation unique to Art itself. How is this 
particular revelation to be obtained by the artist? He can sense it only 
by grasping the reality. He must train himself to know things as they 
are;” he must discern the relation of the part and the whole. The artist’s 
judgment must be the truest judgment, if he is to be a* real artist. To the 
artist, before he can create, the outer universe must pour in through his 
senses. It must pour into him in a larger measure than with ordinary 
men. It is for the artist to see shades of colour that the ordinary 
eye do.es not sec, to see beauty in line which passes unnoticed by the ordi- 
nary man’s eye. He has to have a keener sensitiveness. But you do not 
make the artist merely by refining his senses. His mind has to come 
into play, for the artist must transform, he must not merely reproduce. A 
camera with its lens can reproduce a scene in nature more accurately than 
the artist; but the artist has to transform what he sees with the emotions, 
the mind, the imagination, the intuition, the spirit itself. The whole 
nature of the artist has to be brought to bear on the work of transforma- 
tion. 

If the artist is to do his work of creation, he needs to have an openness 
of mind to science, to jdiilosophy, to religion, to all ])roblems as they arc 
transmuted by the various great departments of life. For all these are 
related. The more there is of i*eligion, the more fully the message of 
science can be understood. The more a man knows of science, the higher 
and nobler is his conception of religion. I know no one among the 
]3oets so in touch with the scientific conception as Tennyson. He was in- 
tensely scientific in his o])servation of nature, and that is why, before 
Darwin formulated some of his ideas, Tennyson intuited them and told 
us of nature that was so careful of the type,” but " so careless of the 
single life.” Tennyson describes flowers as the botanist sees them, and 
yet his exquisite imagination irradiates description, till we get, not the 
flower, but the soul of the flower. One can be scientific without losing 
anything whatever of the quality of Art. 

The religion of the artist, then, is to accept the universe as it pours 
into him from all the avenues of religion, science, philosophy, political 
organisation, and ideals of service. With all these things he must 
identify himself if in his own particular branch he is to give a message 
which is to remain in eternity. Now the artist’s message is not to the 
Universe in the abstract; it is distinctly to mankind. Therefore tlic artist 
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has to take as his motto what Carlyle so well expressed : '' Wouldst thou 
plant for eternity, then plant into the deep infinite faculties of man, his 
Fantasy and Heart.” 

The work of the artist is not the work of the scientist or the philo- 
sopher, but his own work, whereby he appeals to the infinite faculty of 
'' Fantasy,” as Carlyle calls it, which is inseparable from the inmost 
heart of man. But if the artist is to appeal to this infinite, faculty of 
man the first thing necessary for him is sertniLy among his ideas. In all 
the great periods of art there is such serenity. In the generation of 
Phidias, for example, men wore sure of tliemselves and of their view of 
life. There are no doubts befogging the mind of an artist like Fra 
Angelico; there is balance and serenity in him, and that is the reason why 
he stands as one of the greatest painters. Unfortunately in our days 
there is little serenity in ideas for anyone. I'lie average man, busy with 
his ordinary interests in life, can a fiord to go ai)out with an uncertain 
mind, with many problems unsolved; l>ut not the artist- So long as the 
artist goes on from year to year, uncertain as to what he is himself, and 
what is the purpose of tlie world, the transformation which he bodies 
forth in his heart has only a temporary merit, a meaning which is for his 
generation or century only. If he is to create something which is to last 
for eternity, then he must attain serenity. 

Everything which the artist is, as an individual, is. reflected in the 
thing which he creates. We owe a great debt of gratitude to Ruskin, 
who pointed out the intensely ethical relation bcilween the tiling createcl 
by the artist and what the artist is as man. The narrowness of mind of 
an artist is reflected in the phrases of his music, in the colours he 
lays on; everything which the artist creates rellects his smallness or 
bigness of soul. There is no such thing as an art ivhich can be separated 
from the artist as a man. He is a transformer, but if his character is 
coarse his art is coarse, though it may not be recognised as such in his 
own generation. Because of this intimate relation Ijctween the artist’s 
nature as a man and what he creates, there can be nothing in the artist’s 
life which is not important. A violinist’s tlioughts, his words, his deeds, 
his ambitions and his jealousies arc reflected in the tones which he brings 
out from his violin. Sometimes you get a purer message of art from some 
boy or girl who is playing or singing some simjile thing than when an 
elaborate thing is played by. a virtuoso or sung by a prima doma. I'he 
personality which bodies fortli life is purer, and so you come nearer to 
the eternal realm of art. 

The artist’s religion is a very wonderful one, unique, telling 
us of something which we did not know through religion or science or 
philosophy. Each one of us can get Art’s own message, suited to our 
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needs, and suited to the occasion and our stage in growth. Art has a 
most intimate relation to the individual. Few of us are creative artists 
in the technical sense; but all of us are transmutcrs of life, and if we can 
learn to transmute a little also through the faculty of Art our realisation 
of life becomes fuller than before. A Chinese proverb says: ** If you 
have two loaves, sell one and buy a lily.” That is a magnificent saying; 
it is a statement of the greatness of a nation. The ideal which a states- 
man should have before him for his country is that the state’s organisation 
should be such that every man is given an opportunity to be at his best. 

Now science cannot secure this. Science can never appeal directly 
to the individual, but Art can. It is Art which moulds the soul of a 
people and creates and civilises. Science comes merely to crown a 
civilisation, but the moulding, the fashioning, the creating of a civilisation 
is done through Art. So powerful is this subtle influence of Art to 
awaken the hidden best in the individual that I go so far as to say 
what may seem nonsense — that the more Art there is in a nation the 
more business there is too. For when each individual is artistic, and 
responds to the message of life which Art can give, he is a bigger 
individual, he is a more powerful dynamo of the forces of life. When 
threafter he turns his mind to the development of the nation’s resources, 
he sees the problem of business in a larger way. At once one can sec 
what an utter calamity is courted if a state orchestra, for instance, is 
disbanded for want of money. The wealth of Sydney is not in its Wool 
Exchange alone : it is also in the Conservatorium of Music. Thousands 
go there to re-discover tliemselves as souls. All men must grapple with 
the ])roblcm of life in a more dignified and grander way as they grow. 
We have to realise a new ideal with regard to prosperity. I'he pro- 
Sf)erity of a nation is not to be judged by its bank balances, but by the 
'' soul force,” as we say in India, which the nation contains, by that 
spiritual content which is in each individual in the nation. 

To each one of us Art has its message, even though not all of us 
are creative artists. In this life which we are living, there is a curious 
duality of the totality and the unit, of the general and the particular, 
of God and man. And these two parts of existence are as two great 
deeps calling to each other, and when the great deep from above sounds 
and the great deep down here, which is man, responds, then begins real 
life. We delude ourselves into thinking that we are now living; many of 
us are but as shadows flickering through life. But the time comes when 
we can take hold of life in a true and forceful way. Then we do not doubt, 
then we need not go from creed to creed; and instead of looking for the 
meaning of life we know we are ourselves that meaning. Wagner, 
a great creative artist, sensed all this, for thus he describes Art: '' Art 
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is the accomplishment of our desire to find ourselves again among the 
phenomena of the external world.*’ We are the source of power in the 
universe, but we have to find ourselves, and Art enables us to hnd^ 
It is there that Art joins hands with the profoundest mysticism. In India 
from the beginning of time it has been said that the only religion which 

a man should possess is ** I am God.” That is the proclamation of 

Hinduism. But it is the proclamation of all genuine Art, for tlie indi- 
vidual finds himself again as that permanently unchangeable spiritual 
entity, as he bodies forth Art. 

I hardly know how to conclude this discourse on a subject about 
which I feel so profoundly, because to me, who am not an artist in the 
ordinary sense. Art means so much. It supplements every other phase 
of knowledge or being which I have found in life. It leads us ever 
onwards; it is that creation on which one throws the lights and shadows 
of one’s own nature. It i.s a wonderful thing to add to one’s own 
knowledge of life even a little bit of the feeling of life as the artist 
feels it. I only wish that every child in our schools could be taught 
to feel life in this new way. We tell them now of science, we tell them 

of history but we do not yet tell them of that subtle new way of 

showing life and transmuting it which is Art. 

One need not be a creative artist in the ordinary sense of the term. 
But one can at least be an appreciative arti.st, and create with one’s 
appreciation an element of the great Art structure of the world. We all 
have to live; but why need we live like men when we can live like 
angels? It is for Art to show us that there is a way to live not in time, 
but in eternity, not dogged by mortality but with deathlessness as our 
crown. And that crown is for all of us here and now, if only we will 
seek it; and the way of the seeking is through .\rt. For it is one way 
of giving; and to give is to live, 

H. G. Ramaiya. 


8 
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A RESPONSIBLE educational officer recently remarked in an assembly 
of teachers that mathematics should have no place in the school 
curriculum, as it lacks the humanitarian element of subjects like 
poetry, history, economics; and that he would gladly welcome the 
day when, mathematics should be knocked on the head ! Surely there are 
other ways of rousing the dull imagination and the dormant emotions of 
a child than by reading to him a heroic poem with proper gestures, and 
mathematics does indeed furnish one of these other ways. 

Is there anything which can more forcibly impress on the child-mind 
the strength of })urpose and, the strength of will of a great scientist who 
is so absorbed and engrossed in his researches that he would not mind 
death itself than the story of Archimedes narrated by Plutarch ? ** Marcel- 
lus was most of all afflicted at the death of Archimedes, for as fate 
would have it, he was intent on working out some problem with a dia- 
gram and having fixed his mind and his eyes alike on his investigations, 
he never noticed tlic incursion of the Romans nor the capture of the city. 
And when a soldier came up to him suddenly and bade him follow to 
Marcellus, he refused to do so until he had worked out his problem to a 
demonstration, whereat the soldier was so enraged that he drew his sword 
and slew him.^^ The scientist had such a love for his subject that even 
the penalty of death would not induce him to part with his subject 
Certainly, there must be something attractive, inspiring, and emotional 
in the subject to make a man so warmly devoted to it. 

It is the one subject in the whole range of the school curriculum 
which can give to a child the idea of what intellectual absorption 
means, what intellectual enthusiasm is like and what joy one feels after 
solving an intractable i^roblem. We are told that the great German 
mathematician Weirstrass, who inaugurated the arithmetization of mathe- 
matics, missed one morning an eight-o’clock class at the gymnasium 
where he was teaching science, gymnastics, and writing. The Director 
of the gymnasium went to his room to ascertain the cause and found 
him working zealously at a research which he liad begun the evening 
before and continued through the night, unconscious that morning had 
broken. The discovery of a solution in mathematics gives the child such 
a feeling of satisfaction as i.s not to be experienced in any other school- 
subject. The joy of a mathematician ** treading . the silent desert of a 
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great new thought '' is nearly divine and lives for all time, and there 
is something of this joy of discovery even in the ordinary workings of the 
mathematics class in school. But it is, of course, in the higher studies to 
which these lower studies lead that mathematics is most humane, most 
inspiring. 

The birth of every scientific idea takes, Uh a step nearer Nature 
nearer God, and this must necessarily "ivc a tiirill of joy to the 
discoverer — a thrill which stirs humanity into greatness. Witness the 
joy experienced by Sir William Rowan Hamilton, as the spark of the 
fundamental Quaternion formulae —1) flashed forth in 

his mind during a walk and he Could not resist the impulse to cut thest' 
formulae with a knife on a stone of Brougham Bridge; the delight of 
Kepler when he came to know of the famous contrivance of the Scottish 
Baron John Napier, the logarithms, by which multiplication and division 
can be replaced by addition and subtraction; the admiration for the same 

Napier of Briggs, the ardent mathematician and calcuhator, who wrote 

I hope to see him this summer if it please God, for I never saw book 
which pleased me better or made me wonder marc; I purpose to discourse 
with him concerning eclipse^, for what ir* there which wc may not hope 
for at his hands?” and actually undertook a long journey to see this 
great inventor and ''to know by what engine of wit or ingenuity he came 
first to think of that most excellent help unto astronomy. ” Witness 
again the joy of Leibnitz, the discoverer of the secrets of the differential 

calculus, when he exclaim^ " Behold, a most elegant way by which the 

problems of the inverse method of tangents are -olvecl or at least are 
reduced to quadratures !” 

If there be really nothing emotional and artistical in mathematics, why 
should Sir William Rowan Hamilton call Lagrange'-^ Mecanique Analy- 
ttque a kind of scientific poem, in which Lagrange had deduced with hi.s 
newly discovered calculus of variation^ the whole system of mechanics so 
elegantly and harmoniously. Was it not the great scientist Helmholtz 
who wrote in his autobiographical sketch — " Fhus it happened that I 
entered upon that special line of study to which 1 have subsequently 
adhered, and which, in the conditions I have mentioned, grew into an 
absorbing impulse amounting even to a passion ” ? Is there a greater 
epic poem than the elements of Euclid, that '' true world-epic of the 
majesty of Space ” ? There is hardly anything to match it either in its 
far-reaching and immense utility or in its grand artistry, to which it owes 
its long endurance and influence. Mathematics is a beautiful subject, 
and the study of it needs must give pleasure to the student thereof, and 

it is diis particular element in it that of giving pleasure — ^that has made 

its devotees so absorbed in it and indeed made them develop it to sucli an 
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unheard-of extent that to-day we may say it is the most developed of all 
the sciences. The progress of the other sciences depends on that of 
mathematics. Forty years ago Arthur Cayley, a famous Cambridge 
mathematician, whose legal training had its influence on his mathemati- 
cal expression, wrote — '' It is difficult to give an idea of the vast extent 
of modern mathematics. This word ' extent ’ is not the right one. I 

mean extent crowded with beautiful detail, not an extent of mere 

uniformity such as an objectless plain, but of a tract of beautiful country 
seen at first in the distance, but which will bear to be rambled through 
and studied in every detail of hill-side and valley, stream, rock, wood 
and flower.” In mathematics new discoveries never disprove older 
principles. They strengthen and improve them; seldom is anything lost 
or wasted. 

It is only the prejudiced person, whose prejudice against mathematics 
had perhaps its origin in an initial faulty presentation of the subject to 
him, who will say that mathematics is " hard, crabbed and repulsive to 
common sense.” It is not so. It is, as Lord .Kelvin has put it, merely 
the etherealisatiou of common sense.” The present is a particularly 
happy moment for a ])ure mathematician, as it marks one of the greatest 
triumphs of pure mathematics, though the triumph happens to be due to a 

man who would not like to call himself a pure mathematician Albert 

Einstein. But he has done more than any other mathematician ” to 
vindicate the dignity of mathematics ” by putting what is known as 
^'physical reality” in its proper place. The so-called ” reality” of 
the physicist is as much removed from common sense as the unreality ” 
of the abstractions of a mathematician is supposed to be. At any rate, 
the mathematician does not pretend to investigate the physical reality 
at all. He merely supplies a beautiful complex of abstract schemes for 
others to select such as fit in with tlieir views of reality. This explains 
why mathematics is now more and more used in such subjects as 
biology, physiology, political, commercial, and even domestic finance. 
There is hardly any product of the human intellect which does not 
require for its fruition and scientific advancement the aid of mathematics. 

The early Hindu writers on mathematics fully realised the all-pervad- 
ing nature of mathematical ideas and the indispensability of mathematics 
in all transactions temporal or spiritual. One of the Hindu mathemati- 
cal poets exclaims — 

mr sn% N 

" What is the good of saying much in vain ? Whatever there is 
in all the three worlds, which are possessed of moving and non-moving 
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bcinga— all that iadeed cannot exist as apart fr<Mn measuremeal/ 
There is an echo of this in another land and clime and in another 
age when Prof. A N. Whitehead says “ The world is out and out 
infected with quantity. We cannot evade quantity.” In other words, 
mathematics is inevitable and inexorable. 

In a course of general education, mathematics must find a place, ^ 
Without mathematical education one cannot get '' the mastery of form by 
eye and hand and thought,” and cannot become the conscious disciplined 
artist, at once thinker and doer. For the average student a matliematical 
course should be designed to cultivate the habit of intellectual honesty, to 
form a correct estimate of the importance of mathematics, and to provide 
some acquaintance with its aims and methods, let alone the actual stock 
of useful mathematical ideas to be acquired by him The sense of order, 
law, symmetry and rhythm, which are emphasised at every step in mathe- 
matics, in a mathematical curve, formula, or argument, should be allowed 
to soak into the mind of the young pu])il so that he may subconsciously 
develop a taste and feeling for the fit and the beautiful based on his 
appreciation of law and order. The following words of Plato deserve to 
be writ large in letters of gold — Mu>ic and pure mathematics can by 
their rhythm and harmony fill the soul with beauty and make it a fount 
and source of pure and well -balanced thought and ideals.” 

A. A. Krishnaswami Awancar. 


1 Thd Chjmoellor of the Mysore University, reoognising the onltural pria- 
eij^e in mathematioa, has inoludod it among the humanitarian tubjeott taught in 
the Maharaja's College, Mysore, The Mysore University Ordinance 63 permits the 
candidates for the B.A. degree to attend ooimses of study in any two of the follow- 
hkg subjects:— -Historyi Economics, Philosophy, Sanskrit, Persian and Mathsmaties, 
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Christianity and the Religions of the World, By Albert Schweit2^r, 
Dr. Theol, Dr. Med., Dr. Phil. Translated by Johanna Powers, 
with a Foreword by Nathaniel Micklem, m.a. Allen and 
Unwin. .> 5 . 6d. net. 

The book under review contains the substance of two lectures 
delivered by Dr. Schweitzer at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 
Nobody can liope to write on comparative religion and yet get the applause 
of all. Dr. Schweitzer is no exception to the rule. Most of his state- 
ments are likely to be violently attacked from different quarters. But this 
apart, there is no doubt that tlie little book is full of most suggestive and 
stimulating thought. The author is a missionary and his excess of zeal 
as a Christian thus becomes excusable. Not so the somewhat too sweeping 
generalisations he makes about other religions, d'he gist of the book may 
be expressed in a few sentences of the author himself. '' Every rational 
faith has to choose between two things: either to be an ethical religion or 
to be a religion that explains the world. We Ciiri >lians choose the former, 
as that which is of higher value. We turn away fjom the logical, self- 

contained religion We hold to the al)solutely and profoundly 

ethical religion as the one thing needful, though philosophy may go to 
rack and ruin. That which appears to be naivete in Christianity is in 
reality its profundity.’' And again — compared with the logical religions 
of the east the gospel of the Jews is illogical.” Indeed the author never 
tires of criticising Brahmanism and Buddhism as poverty-stricken religions, 
although he never tires of emphasising their strictly logical character. It 
is clear that Dr. Schweitzer does not value philosophy or consistency, and 
yet witliout consistency how is it possible to have any rational faith; and 
if Christianity has any claim to be rational, how can it pretend to be super- 
logical? And yet if he claims Christianity to be '"the most profound 
philosophy,” on what is this philosophy based? Only on the intuition 
of Dr. Schweitzer! But perhaps the intuition of another individual 
points him away from Christianity and then how is the dispute to be 
settled? Logic and reason have been banished out of court. What 
remains then? Here is the intellectual bankruptcy of the author’s 
position in his own words : The God who is known through philosophy 
and the God whom I experience as ethical will do not coincide. They 
aw one; but how they are one, I do not understand.” If one cannot 
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understand, how can one believe? Surely philosophy and religion are 
not eternally ranged on hostile sides. The need of the hour is to bring 
them together and tliis is not to be achieved by the self-opinionated 
ipse-dixUs of individual men. 

It is usual to regard Christianity as monistic, but Dr. Schweitzer does 
not hesitate to describe it as dualistic, a position which is likely to bring 
him into conflict with the forces of orthodox Christianity. 

We repeat again that however doubtful many of his statements are^ 
the book as a whole is very fresh and full of suggestive thought. 

A. R. W. 

^ ^ ^ * 

Pure Thought and the Riddle of the Universe. By Francis Sedlak. 

Allen and Unwin. 18^. 

The book under review is of a very novel type, touching the heights 
of metaphysics and mathematics alike. To say it is not meant for the 
ordinary reader is not to detract from its worth, for it is the usual fafe of 
many a scholarly .work. The author is a thorough and a convinced 
Hegelian, and it was when he was translating HegeFs Logic that it struck 
him that it would be better to give a free paraphrase of Hegel’s meaningj 
'' To cease to adhere to the literal context of the original, means to do the 
work over again; and in that case the original author must not be held 
responsible for a possible deviation from his own mciining. So comes it 
^hat my primary intention of simply paraphrasing Hegel’s great Logic 
converted itself finally into the present work.” There can be no doubt 
that the author has made a conscientious attempt to paraphrase a difficult 
philosopher and this with a conspicuous success. But the author s attempt 
to interpret Hegel’s thought in terms of mathematics adds immensely to 
the difficulty of his task. The main thesis of the book is to distinguish 
pure thinking with its continuity with itself from ** what ordinarily passes 
for thinking ” or loose thinking. This idea is not new, but its treatment 
is fresh and novel. 

Y. 

^ ^ ^ 

Legends and Romances of Spain. By Lewis Spence, f.r.a.i., with 
illustrations by Otway McCannel. Harrap, London: P.T. 1. 
Agency, Bangalore. 215. net. Antique Leather 305. net. 

To us in India the history and literature of Spain appeal more 
strongly than do those of any other Western European country, and thi» 
for two important reasons among others. The vicissitudes of Spani^ 
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history have been as diverse as those of the history of India: both countries 
have known long and bloody religious controversies and the complexities 
of parochial kingdoms were as prominent in the India as in the Spain of 
the past. The environment in Spain ^geographical, scenic, tempera- 
mental is well-nigh as tropical as the Indian. And while one reads 

through the fascinating pages of Lewis Spence one is struck by the close 
similarity between our traditions and those recounted by the author. 

That the legends and myths, romances and lyrics of Spain are as 
attractive to Europe itself as to us here is put forcibly by the author him- 
self in the following words: In no European country did the seeds of 

Romance take root so readily or blossom so speedily and luxuriantly as in 
Spain, which perhaps left the imprint of its national character more deeply 
upon the literature of chivalry than did France or England. When we 
think of chivalry, do we not think first of Spain, of her age-long struggle 
against the pagan invaders of Europe, her sensitiveness to all that con- 
cerned personal and national honour, of the names of the Cid Campeador, 
Gayferos, and Gonzalvo de Cordova, gigantic shadows in harness, a 
pantheon of heroes, which the martial legends of few lands can equal and 
none surpass? The epic of our British Arthur, the French chansons de 
gesleSf are indebted almost as much to folklore as to the imagination of the 
singers who first gave them literary shape. But in the romances of Spain 
we find that folklore plays an inconsiderable part, and that her chivalric 
fictions are cither the off-spring of historic happenings or of that brilliant 
and glowing imagination which illumines the whole expanse of E^eninsular 
literature.” 

The influence of Spanish literature seems to have been so powerful 
on Lewis Spence that his own writings can safely be included among the 
literary treasures of Spain, so vivid is his imagination, so poetic his 
design, so rich his colour. Look at his Spanish splendour: — 

” If, spent with journeying, a stranger should seat himself in some 
garden in old Granada, and from beneath a tenting of citron and mulberry 
leaves open his ears to the melody of the waters of the City of Pomegra- 
nates and his spirit to the sorcery of its atmosphere, he will gladly believe 
that in the days when its colours were less mellow and its delicious air 
perhaps less reposeful the harp-= of Its poets were the looms upon which 
the webs of romance were woven. Almost instinctively he will form the 
impression that the Spaniard, having regained this paradise after centu- 
ries of exile, and stirred by the enchanted echoes of Moorish music which 
still lingered there, was roused into passionate song in praise of those 
heroes of his race who had warred so ceaselessly and sacrificed so much 
to redeem it. But if he should climb the Sierra del Sol and pass through 
the enchanted chambers of the Alhambra as a child passes through the 
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courts of dream, he will say in his heart that the men who builded these 
rooms from the rainbow and painted these walls from the palette of the 
sunset raised also the invisible but not less gorgeous palace of Spanish 
Romance. 

" Or if one, walking in the carven shadows of Cordova, think on 
the mosque Maqsura, whose doors of Andalusian brass opened to genera- 
tions of poets and astrologers, or on the palace of Azzahra, built of rose 
and sea-coloured marbles rifled from the Byzantine churches of Ifrikia, 
will he not believe that in this city of shattered splendours and irretriev- 
able spells the passion-flower of Romarce burst forth full-blown?” 

In the thirteen brilliantly written chapters, with the help of the six- 
teen illustrations of Otway McCannel which rival the language in expres- 
sion of local colour, Lewis Spence discusses the source of the Spanish 
Romance, narrates with all the force of the original teller the stories of 
Roderic and Cava, of Fernando and Musa, of Ahmed and of Quixote 
and a large number of their kind. The story of Princes who changed 
crowns ” is very interesting because the Christian and Moorish Princes, 
Fernando and Musa, are made to give theii* impressions each of the 
other’s civilisation after a direct experience of one year. 

The glory of Spain is the author inspiration. "We have trodden 
the ways of Spanish story, sublime, mock-heroic, and humorous. Perhaps 
no chapter in the world’s literature is so rich in colour, or displays such a 
variety of mood and sentiment. Still the kej’-note is one of noble and 
dignified beauty, of chivalrous distinction, of exquisite propriety, courteous, 
immaculate, and unspotted by vulgarity of sordid meanness. The wine- 
cup of Spanish romance is filled with the heart’s blood of a nation august, 
knightly, imaginative, a people who liave preferred ideals to gross 
realities, and the heights of national aristocracy to the deserts of false 
democracy. " Poor Spain ! ” How often does the Anglo-Saxon utter the 
phrase in complacent self-assurance? With the solace of such a treasure- 
house of poetic and romantic wealth as she possesses, Spain may well rest 
in assured hope of the return of the brave days in praise of which her 
trovadores struck the lyre and her poets sang in stately epic. Poor 
Spain! Nay, golden Spain— enchanted cavern, glowing with the spell of 
song, the rainbow treasure of legend, and the gem-like radiance of 
immortal romance; 

Her citizens, imperial spirits, 

Rule the present from the past, 

On ail tliis world of men inherits 
Their seal is set, 

Lewis Spence pleads for the cultivation of the Castilian tongue by 
the reader so that the latter may enjoy the riches of Spanish literary 
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treasures first-hand. But much of the benefit which the author promises 
to those who will learn the Castilian language seems to be available, to 
Indian readers at any rate, in his own btwk. 

S. K. I. 

^ ’K 4c 

An Inlermediate Course in Modern English. By C. J. Brown 
M.A., and H. S. Walkkr, m.a., MacMillan, 3 5 . 6d. 

This book contains twenty- nine short extracts from modern literature 
(roughly that of the nineteenth century). They are exceedingly varied 
both in subject and in style. There are seven sections: education, langu- 
age, literature, science, biography, autobiography, history and travel; the 
literary essay, humour, oratory, parable and allegory. Translations 
from Thucydides, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and Tagore are included. Every 
passage is real literature, and each is sufficiently self-contained and is 
in the highest interesting. 'It would be difficult to place in the hands of 
an intermediate student a book which he would like more. It is also of the 
greatest educational value, i)oth from the literary point of view and from 
that of training in the understanding and use of the language. The 
intermediate student must, of course, study more English prose than is 
given in this i)oak: even lie must ac(]uire .some idea of the complete 
development of a work of literary art. But we believe that ^ver/ inter- 
mediate course in the ( ountry would be l)etteved by the inclusion of this 
tx)ok. It contains no verse, and this exclusion, we think, is wise. The 
book is now of the right size, and the preferences of text-prescribers 
vary more as to verse than as to prose. The notes at the end of each 
extract are good, sufficient, not too voluminous. 

J.e.R. 

^ Jf. ^ * 

Happy Days in Healthy ITayi. A health story reader. By 

E. MaRSDEN, B.A., F.R.S.L., I.R.HIST.S. and HiLDA JOHNSTONE, 

M.A., E.R.HiST.s. MacMillan 2s. 6d. 

It is always doubtful whether children really like their medicine in 
jam. Dim recollections from distant childhood seem to say that CHie 
rather despised the method as an ineffective grown-up deceit. On the 
other hand the jam certainly makes the medicine less nauseous. This book, 
meant to teach children such dull things as the laws of health, is 
sufficiently interesting to keep them alert even at the drowsy time of 
afternoon. In fact it might usefully provide the happy ending of a 
tiring school day. 

It is full of information about practical hygiene and how we come 
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^0 Itnow about it, told in a story that goes on and on in the way that 
children love but with a method and a wealth of knowledge that can 
come only from experience and training. It is addressed to Rn giish 
children but it contains nothing foreign to children of any country, and 
is entirely to be recommended. 

G. M. R. 

♦ * * >|t * 

The properties of Matter, By Basil C. McEwen, m.c., b,sc. 

Longmans lOi’. 6d, 

The book is a welcome addition to the text books available to stu- 
dents of physics. It brings together the various facts generally distributed 
in books on Heat and Properties of Matter. The way in which the kine- 
tic theory is utilised to deduce the properties of gases could be easily fol- 
lowed by students with a moderate knowledge of mathematics. Welcome 
attention is paid to deductions from the theory of osmotic pressure. 

The descriptive portions are carefiilJy selected, and make the book a 
compact mass of precise information both of theory and experiment, 
It would have added to the usefulness of the book if a little more space 
had been devoted to gravity and gravitation. 


A. V, 
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Maharaja’s Collegre. 

The Universit\ Union, Mysore — From the 12th August 1923 
there have been 15 meetings of the University Union, excluding those at 
which the annual elocution competitions took place. Two of these 
meetings were occupied with purely business matters concerning the Union, 
while the rest were devoted to debates, lectures and a reading circle. 
Here are some of the subjects discussed: 

(i) The truths of poetry are higher than those of history. 

(ii) The League of Nations is an impracticable ideal. 

(iii) Newman’s idea of a university. 

(iv) National education is desirable in the interests of India. 

On the 23 rd of September, during the Dasara holidays, a special 

meeting was convened, as a few of the distinguished officers of the State 
expressed a desire to listen to a Union debate. The subject for discussion 
was: — ^That in the opinion of this House Kconomics is a more potent 
factor in life than Ethics. Mushir-ul-mulk Mr. Mir Humza Hussain, 
Member of the Executive Council, and Mr. M. Shama Rao, retired In- 
spector-General of Education, were among the audience. Prof. P. Seshadri 
of tlie Benares Hindu University, who was also present, took part in the 
debate. 

On the 3rd of November the House was full to bursting when our 
beloved Prof. J. C. Kollo, who had just returned from a six months’ stay 
in Great Britain, addressed the members of the Union. Prof. Rollo gave 
a very graphic and humorous description of his voyage to and from 
England, and promised to speak on another occasion about his experiences 
during his short sojourn there. 

Special mention must be made of the Inter-collegiate Debate which 
was held on the 1 st of December, when two representatives from the 
Central College, and two from the Engineering College, Bangalore, came 
over to Mysore to participate in the discussion of the subject : — 

It is time for India to mobilise her resources in a rapid process of 
industrialisation. 

Of particular interest was the debate held on the 12th of January as 
it was conducted throughout in Kanarese. 

During the current month, as it is a very busy period for the student 
members of the Union, only lectures have supported this side of onr 
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activity. Mr. C. R. Narasimha Sastry, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Maharajahs 
College, gave an account of Sanskrit lyric poetry; Dr. M. V. Gopala- 
samy, Professor of Psychology, Maharaja's College, spoke about ** A foot- 
rule for the mind" ; and the Rev. E. Stanley Edwards of the Wesleyan 
Mission, Mysore, delivered a lecture, assisted with lantern slides, on 
the Hoysaia temples of Mysore. The Union feels thankful to these 
gentlemen for so kindly and heartily responding to its call. 

In the coarse of the year also were held the annual elocution com- 
petitions both in English and in Kanarese; and prizes were distributed to 
the best reciters of prose and poetry and to tlie best impromptu speakers. 
In this connection it is difficult to express adequate gratitude to our venert 
able Vice-Chancellor and to our beloved Principal, who, by their munificen- 
grants and liberal encouragement, so largely' contributed towards the 
success of the competitions. 

On the 6th of December, at an extraordinar) meeting of the General 
Body, a special sub -committee of 9 members was appointed to scrutinise 
the rules and regulations of the Union with a view to suggesting modifica- 
tions. The sub-committee continued its sittings through the last two and a 
half months, and^ias sent in the report of its deliberations just now. The 
report will be placed before the Managing Committee and the General 
Body for approval, and will then be submitted to the University Council in 
due course of time. 

Two things must now be mentioned as happ) auguries for the Union. 
After a cessation of two years the Union dramatic activities were resumed 
with the staging of scenes from Faust, Henry IV (Ful stall) and The Pick- 
wick Papers (Bardell vs, Pickwick). We had a crowded audience, and 
the acting was superb and produced a wonderful effect. Secondly, a sura 
of Rs. 150 has been apportioned for the replenishing of the Union Library 
with fiction and light literature, and already 50 books have been purchased. 

We have only two items on the programme yet to be realised : the 
debate by the members of the college teaching staff, a yearly function, 
and the annual social gathering. 

The Uniojs, ] S. V. Ranganna, 

22-2-24. J Hon, Secretary. 

Sf * 

The Union Dramatic Peheormance A lively, varied and 

very successful dramatic entertainment was given on December 15th in 
the College Hall, under the auspices of the Union. Act II, Scene 4 of 
tlie first part of King Henry IV, two scenes from Goethe’s Faust, and 
a dramatisation of “ Bardell vj. Pickwick" in The Pickwick Papers 
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were rendered by student actors, under the tuition of Professor WadUa* 
the President of the Union. One advantage of this choice of scenes 
was that parts could be found for a large number of students. Evidmt* 
iy there is much dramatic talent and enthusiasm in the College, and 
the actors, like the audience, enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The 
enthusiasm, however, is always sadly intermittent as regards rehearsals, 
and we heartily congratulate Mr. Wadia upon managing to train so 
thoroughly such a large body of actors. Great care in training and in 
stage management was evident throughout. Both gaps and dragging were 
avoided, and the actors put life into their work. It would make too 
long a list were we to commend by name all those who deserve it. It 
would be difficult to beat K. Krishnaswami Iyengar as Falstaff, and he 
was excellent as Pickwick also. R. J. Rego was a most admirable 

Mephistopheles, right in everything in look, in bearing and in speech; 

and as Sam Weller he was, in the opinion of many, the great success 
of the Pickwick scene. The part of Prince Hal was excellently acted 
]>y R. Arunachalam. lie laughed too much: Prince Hal is both too 
solid and loo humorous a person to be for ever sniggering. But his 
performance was a very lively and pleasing one, and he looked his part 
exactly. B. V. Seshagiri Rao provided another example of Mr. Wadia’s 
care and soreness of judgment in casting: his Poins was one of the 
most natural pieces of acting in the programme. We have other excellent 
performances in mind, but spare precludes the mention of them. 
D. Chandrasekhariah, liowevcr. must be mentioned, for probably he is 
second to none on the list in promise. On this occasion he was 
liandicapped by his part. The performance of the Faust scene was an 
experiment well worth making, and probably justified itself also in the 
study induced in the actors. But this scene was by no means so success- 
ful as the others, and evidently is not suited — with its long speeches and 

its elaborate profundities for acting. And who is there that could do 

justice, on the stage, to Faust's nature and experience? Chandra sekhari ah 
made the fatal mistake of representing him rather as a wriggling 
worm than as a man erring and perishing through excess and misdirec- 
tion of power. A fault which this actor shares with many persons promi- 
nent on the English stage liial of speaking verse as if it were prose. 
Not only does this sacrifice the special excellence of verse: it bani- 
shes rhythm altogether, for verse has not the rhythms of prose and when 
it has lost its own rh>thnis it becomes a weary business. It is astonishing 
how eminent English actors fail to realise this: the Old Vic.’’ in 
London is perhaps the only theatre in England where one may be sure 
of hearing Shakespearean verse, for example, satisfactorily spoken. 
We look forward to great perfonnances on the part of D. Chandra- 
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sdthariah, who among his otlicr gifts possesses a splendid voice. On 
this occasion it was mufSed by Faust’s lieard and also by his conception 
of Faust, but one looks forward to the next time of hearing. 

J.C.R. 

3jc 

Mysore University Union Co-operative Society, Ltd .The 

annual general meeting of the shareholders was held in the Union on Fri- 
day, January 25th, with Professor J. C. Rollo, the President of the Society, 
in the Chair. I'lie following passages are extracted from the annual 
report (1923-24) presented by the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. S. Venkate- 
shiya and W. D. Pichamuttu: 

^'The year commenced with 672 shares of rupee 1 each (fully paid 
up), to which an addition of 152 was made as against 124 of last year, 
making a total of 824 shares. There were 79 withdrawals, on the part 
of students who left college. 'Fhis leaves a balance of Rs. 745 to the 
credit of our Capital Account. Thus we have been able to secure nearly 
75 per cent of our -authorised capital. On the 1st of January 1923 there 
were 327 mem])ers, and this year 75 members joined the vSociety, The 
total mem])ership is now 355. 

** When we took charge of the office there was an opening stock of 
Rs. 1,125-5-8 (valued at co.st) as against Rs 860-2-3 of the previous 
year. A very considerable portion was either dead stock or not in. 
demand. Almost all available cash was locked up in books and gowns, 
and we had to commence with the very small casli balance of Rs. 99-6-3. 
It therefore required very careful purchasing anti energetic [)romotion of 
sales to keep the concern going and make a profit. 

In May we secured a loan of Rs. 300 at 6j per cent from the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Mysore, and this helped us with 
our business in July. 

''The purchases for the year came to Rs. 2469-13-9 as against 
Rs. 2,675-1-9 of last year. The sales reached Rs. 2,832-9-4 as against 
Rs. 2,616-4-2 of last year. We have been able to reduce the stock by 
about 14 per cent. 

" Our most lucrative business is the supplying of academical robes 
to our new graduates. In these robes we invested last year Rs. 538-8-3. 
The demand having increased this year, wc had to order additional 
gowns, and hoods, investing in these a sum of Rs. 210-10-9, which brought 
the total expenditure up to dale on this business to Rs. 749-3. Within 
the two years the depreciation of gowns and hoods has amounted to 
Rs. 1S2-8-9. The lending of *them has brought us Rs. 168 last year and 
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Ra. 246-B this year. From this business alone the Society is likely to 
gain an average net income of Rs. 250 per annum. 

'' From this 3^ear we have introduced the system of allowing a cash 
discount of 6 pies per rupee on the purchases made by members. 

** The Managing Committee recommend that the net proiit of the 
year (Rs. 177-12-4, nearly 24 per cent on our paid up capital) 
be appropriated in the following manner. As per bye-laws, 25 per 
cent (Rs. 44-7-1) of the net income should be set apart towards the 
Reserve Fund. A dividend of 6J per cent may be declared on 742 
shares, which amounts to Rs. 46-9-0, and 5 per rent depreciation on the 
present stock has also been recommended.^’ 

A vote of thanks to the retiring office-bearers wai passed, the mem- 
bers expressing special gratitude to Mr. S. Venkateshiya, the retiring 
Secretary. The following office-bearers were elected for the coming 
year: 

President 'Mr. J. C. Rollo, m.a. 

Vice-President . . „ li. V. Srikaiitiah, b.a., ll.b., B.CY>>r. 

Student Vice-President . . „ L. Thimmiah. 

Hon. Secretaries . . ,, William D. Pichamuttu. 

„ B. S. Dodsankarappa. 

Treasurer . . „ P. S. Daltu Rao, b.com. 

Committee . . ,, N". Narasimha Moorty, m.a., b.l. 

„ S. V. Rangainiu, m.a. 

„ S. Gopalaswamy, Af.A. 

„ Reginald J. Rego. 

„ N. S. Hiranniali. 

„ A. Narayana Rao. 

„ Muthaji Rao Scindia. 

Auditors „ M. L, Shama Rao, b.com. 

„ H. S. Bhimasena Rao. 

# >(( Ik 1^ 

Central College. 

The Dramatic Society.— T he society has had a successful year. 
During the session four lectures were delivered and were very well 
attended and appreciated. Three of these lectures were on musk. 
Mr. Usher, b.sc,, dealt with Western Music with examples ; Mr. H. P. 
Krishna Rao, b.a., discoursed, with illustrations, on The Psychology of 
Musk ; and Mr. J. A, Yates, m a., talked on Some Aspects of Telugu 
Music with vocal and instrumental examples. All these lectures were 
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inslructive and interesting even for those without previous musical know* 
ledge. The remaining lecture was delivered by Sri Kanakalakshmi, M»A., 
on Hardys Philosophy of Life. The hall was crowded out, and this 
learned paper was listened to with great interest. 

The society staged Tagore’s Sacrifice in Mysore at the time of the 
University Convocation and repeated the play in Bangalore as a benefit 
performance in aid of the College Karnataka Sangha. A sum of eighty 
rupees was handc*d over to the Sangha, whose extremely useful work is 
appreciated by all lovers of Kannada. The society was obliged to give 
up the idea of playing Hamlet after it had been under rehearsal for some 
weeks. It was felt to be too big an undertaking. The Bangalore Ama- 
teur Dramatic Association, to which many of the members of the college 
society belong, undertook to stage that drama in March, for the benefit 
of the third year students. 

The officers of the society for the year were Mr. F. R. Sell, Presi- 
dent; Messrs. B. Vcnkatesachar, M. G. Srinivasa Rao, and P. S. Anuaji 
Rao, Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. B, L. Srihari and B. S. Rama Rao as 
Secretary and Conductor, respectively ; Messrs. V. Krishnamurti, B. R. 
Narasimhiengar, K. Krishnamurti, and D. V. Rama Rao, Members of 
Committee. 

F. R.S 


♦ 
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The Co-operativl Society — The following passages are extracted 
from the annual report for 1922-23, presented to the members by the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. N. Raraakrishniah. 

The society was registered under the Co-operati\ e Societies Regula- 
tion of Mysore on 24th October 1921, and it is about to complete the 
second year of its existence. There were only 99 members on the 30th 
June 1923, excluding those, four in number, who ceased to be members 
after leaving the College, and those, eight in number, who forfeited their 
membership for non-payment of share calls. The admissions during the 
year are by no means encouraging, but it is highly gratifying to note that 
almost all the members who have left the College after completing their 
coufse still continue their membership. During the year under review 
the volume of business transacted by the society increased very consider- 
ably, and it was therefore found necessary to equip the society with 
furniture to the value of about Rs. 70. Owing to the fluctuation of 
market rates the society incurred some losses, notwithstanding which the 
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working on tke whole is satisfactory, as indicated by the balance sheet. 
The net profit for the year is Rs. 226-2-3. and deducting Rs. 56-8*^ 
for Reserve Fund a balance of Rs. 169-10-3 remains over to be spent in 
accordance with the decision of the general body. 

The capital realised from the subscriptions of the members being 
somewhat inadequate, the society made a request to the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies in Mysore to grant a loan of Rs. 500 for one year, 
which was kindly acceeded to. The loan had to be returned on 3rd 
July 1923, and since the return of the same was considered to affect the 
business of the society very adversely, a further request was made to the 
Registrar to extend the period by another year. The society takes this 
Opportunity of expressing its heartfelt thanks to the Registrar.” 

K. D. J. 



CONFERENCE ON EXTRA-xVlURAL TEACHING HELD IN 
CAMBRIDGE, JULY 6_9, 1923, 

(1) Report op the CoxferexVCe. 

The conference was held in connection with the Jubilee Celebration 
of Cambridge University Local Lectures. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of universities in all parts of the British Empire and America, 
and of many local centres and local educational authorities in England. 
The kindest hospitality was shown. Delegates who were unmarried or 

were unaccompanied by their wives were accommodated in the colleges, 

a very great privilege, especially to those who had never l^een in residence 
at Cambridge or Oxford. On the evening of the 6th, the Master of Tri- 
nity was “ At Home ” to all delegates, at the Master’s Lodge, while on the 
9th they were similarly entertained by the Vice-Chancellor, at Corpus. On 
Sunday, July 8th, they attended the University Church (Great St. Mary's 
Church), where the Very Reverend the Dean of Worcester preached a 
sermon before the University. The evenings and Sunday were free, and 
thus delegates were able to see a great deal of Cambridge and its colleges. 

Proceedings were opened with a Congregation for Honorary Degrees, 
at 5 p.m. on July 6, at which the degree of Doctor of Law was conferred 
upon Sir Michael Sadler, Professor R. G. Moulton and Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge (Founder of the Workers’ Educational Association and Chainnan 
of the World Association for Adult Education), and the honorary degree 
of M.A. upon three others, including Mr. Alfred Cobham, an artisan who 
had greatly distinguished himself in the studies fostered by the local 
lectures and had devoted himself to the development of this work. 'Phe 
programme of the conference comprised five meetings: — 

Time Subject Chairman 

July 6, 5 P.M. . Welcome to delegates, and re- The Rev. Dr. 

plies from representatives Pearce, Vice- 

of the United States, the Chancellor. 

Dominions, Oxford and 
Scotland. 

July 7, 10-30 A.M. . . The relations between extra- The Vice-Chan- 

mural and intra-mural cellor. 

teaching. 

July 7, 2-45 P.M. .. Extra-mural teaching and The Vice-Chan- 

local eduo^tion authorities. cellor. 

i 
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Time Subject Chairman . 

July 9, 10-30 A.M. . . Extra-mural teaching and The Rev. Dr. 

the student. Parry. 

July 9, 2-45 p.m. . . Extra-mural teaching and The President of 

the general audience. Queen s Col- 

lege. 

These subjects are so closely related that there was a good deal of 
over-lapping, but it seems convenient to note the chief points made at each 
sitting and afterwards to endeavour to arrange together such of the ideas 
as are related to possible work under the auspices of Mysore University. 

The Opening Meeting. 

Bishop G. F. Browne (an early Secretary of the Cambridge Local 
Lectures Syndicate, and one of the most notable workers in its cause) re- 
ferred briefly to the earliest stages of the work, to which were to be traced 
the establishment of the women's colleges, Newnham and Girton, and of 
university colleges at Nottingham and other centres; and he remarked 
that in extending its activities to reach the people the university had 
learnt as much from them as it had taught them. Dr. G. E. MacLean, 
(President of the Iowa State University) spoke of the development of the 
University Extension Movement in the United States, where it was a most 
valuable asset to democracy. Dr. William Caldwell (of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal) spoke of the usefulness of this work in interpreting and 
confirming the British tradition throughout the Empire. Sir Michael 
Sadler (representing Oxford), in a particularly finished and inspiring 
speech, dwelt upon the many results, in a small Yorkshire town, of the 
work of the lecturers sent by Cambridge, They made a lasting impression. 
They aroused new interests, and gave a sense of standards and of criticism; 
and their students realised, with gratitude, that behind the lecturers stood 
Cambridge Universit} , a personal force desirous of helping them. Sir 
Donald Mac- Alister (Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow Univer- 
sity) spoke of the work and influence of James Stuart, the founder of the 
movement, and re-emphasised the fact that the impulse given by him 
eventually brought into being not only the universities which now adorn 
the cities of Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool and Leeds, not only the 
university colleges like Nottingham, Reading and Exeter, but all the far- 
reaching organisation for higher education of women in this and other 
lands." 

The Relation between Extra-Mural and Intra-Mural Teaching. 

There is frequently more inspiration in the reserve and conciseness 
of the scholar than in the floweriest eloquence, and the paper with which 
Professor Seward, the Master of Downing College, opened this discussion 
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was perhaps the most typically " Cambridge utterance at the conference. 
He emphasised the usefulness to a lecturer of contact with an extension 
audience. It trained him as lecturer, and caused him to realise the limits 
of his knowledge; and it was more responsive, readier to ask questions 
and acknowledge and discuss difficulties, and less anxious to curb an ex- 
hibition of enthusiasm, than a university audience. In appointing a man 
for lecturing in a university no-one dreamt of asking whether- he could 
lecture ; a trial before a select body of extension lecturers would be no bad 
scheme. 

Dr. Albert Mansbridge remarked that the extra-mural student was 
more mature than the university student, better acquainted with the hard 
facts of life, more eager for knowledge, and, as a rule, sought knowledge 
directly related to the problems of life, preferring, for example, a study 
of economics. 

Mr. G. T. Ferguson t Headmaster of the Bede Collegiate School, 

Sunderland) raised the most important question discussed at this silting 

the question whether degrees should be granted by Cambridge University 
in recognition of satisfactory external studies Ho considered that the 
institution of such degrees was desirable in the interests of those students 
(teachers, for example) who wished to increase their academic credentials, 
for to these the certificates now granted were of little use. London Uni- 
versity gave such degrees, and that without providing tuition as Cambridge 
did; and Cambridge already granted degrees in music without residence. 
Cambridge might surely grant degrees to the students whom it had taught 
and examined. No harm would be done, for the degrees obtained in re- 
sidence would retain an acknowledged superiority. (In the subsequent 
discussion, Dr. MacLean vigorously opposed this idea, referring to tlie 
abuse of the external degree system in America.) 

Professor G. H. Leonard (Bristol University) pointed out that in 
the early days of the movement the extension lecturer actually lived for a 
time in the scene of his labours. He was, as it were, a missionary, away 
from his spiritual home; and he cultivated intimacy witli his students- 
Professor Leonard urged the desirability of arranging lectures and meet- 
ings in the university for extra-mural students, and he instanced the 
efforts of Bristol University in this direction. 

Dr. Caldwell (McGill University, Montreal) re-emphasised the 
Empire point of view, and spoke of the importance of bringing into 
mutual relation the intellectual and the industrial spheres of life. 

Es^ra-Mural Teaching and Local Education Authorities. 

This discussion may be very briefly referred to since in Mysore 
tbere are no loccd education auffiorities, and since both the University 
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and the education authority (the Inspector^General of Education) ate 
under the direction of Government. The gist of the discussion was that 
the education authorities ^ould co-operate with the voluntary efforts of 
the universities, and should finance the work to a considerable extent 
while also assisting in its direction. Representatives of local education 
authorities agreed as to their responsibility in the matter, while pointing 
out that other needs also were clamant, such as that for technical educa- 
tion and that for continuation schools for children who left school at the 
age of fourteen. The university extension movement must needs confine 
itself to the towns, and the villages also needed help in the fostering of 
culture, and some of them already had such agencies as play-reading 
groups and folk -dancing group.>. It must l)e remembered (said 
Mr. W. A. Brockington, Director of Education to the Leicester County 
Council) that '' education is not so much reading and writing and book 
learning, but throughout the whole of life it is the continuous enrich- 
ment of personality and human experience.” (Here was a useful 
reminder of tlie inevitable limitations of work fostered by universities, 
and of the limits of its claim upon public resources.) It was pointed out, 
also, that organisation should be controlled not merely by representa- 
tives of universities and official education authorities but also by voluntary 
local committees. It was slyly hinted that local education authorities 
were sometimes rather strangely composM. Mr. J. H. Fisher (Secretary 
of the Portsmouth Centre and of the Southern Counties’ District for the 
Local Lectures) remarked, — It would be a splendid achievement for 
this country if a scheme of extra-mural teaching could be arranged for 
members of local education authorities at which attendance should be 
compulsory. I have heard of a member of an authority who, in conver- 
sation with an Art master, asked him why he had not obtained the degree 
of Master of Arts.” 

Exira-Mural Teaching and the Student. 

The ” student ” in this connection is one who seeks a continuous 
course of instruction and study, and for this purpose attends tutorial 
classes organised by a university or by some correlated association such as 
the Workers’ Educational Association. Mr. J. M. MacTavish (Secre- 
tary of that association) emphasised the needs of the many who) not 
particularly desiring knowledge for its own sake, desired to study social, 
economic and administrative problems with intent to become belter 
citizens. These students, he thought, were the great opportunity of 
extra-mural teaching. The first thing was to win their confidence, and 
therefore tlie organismg body must be a working-<lass body, like the 
Wwkers’ Educational Association. This Association was equally reptre- 
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saifced with the universities on the joint committees organising tutorial 
classes. Tutors must be able to identify themselves with the interests 
of their students without losing academic authority and method. No 
tutor was appointed by these committees without the approval of the 
class, and within the class complete freedom of thought and the expres- 
sion of the students’ own views were not only permitted but encouraged. 
Mr. Alfred Cobham vehemently disagreed as to tlae prime aim of the 
movement. Its task, he considered^ was less to impart practical know- 
ledge of any kind than "" to extend the horizon of life for those whose 
immediate sphere was the office, the ’tore, or the workshop. The first 
matter in a larger life is to become aware of the kingdoms of knowledge 
and to experience a quickening of the spirit in the response to fresh 
visions.” (This view had peculiar weight as coming from a working 
man who had benefited in an almost unique degree by the tutorial 
classes.) Professor R. G. Moulton said that adult education was 
for many people not a training for professional work but a provision for 
wider and higher enjoyment in hours of leisure. Mr. P. L. Babington 
(Lecturer to the Local Lectures Syndicate) also deprecated the utilitarian 
idea. The tutorial classes were especially suited for assisting the intel- 
lectual progress of tho.se who had not the advantages of secondary educa- 
tion, and the value of education in itself must not be obscured by com- 
mercial considerations. The work ” aims at assisting to enrich the mind, 
not to fill the pocket. 'Phe results of true education must be measured, 
only by the improvement in the taste and character, not l)y any increase 
in the salary of the student.” He thought it desirable that extension 
lecturers should also do tutorial class work. They could then emphasise 
the important points dealt with in the lecture, and meet the special 
difficulties of students. The Master of Balliol College, Oxford, said 
that they should never be content until the movement produced its own 
teachers, from the rank and file. Mr. J. L. Cohen, supporting Mr. 
MacTavish against Mr. Cobham and others, declared that the desire of 
the working classes to study economics for practical ends should be 
welcomed. 

At this meeting opportunity was taken to congratulate The Rev, 
Dr. D. H. S. Cranage, Secretary to the Local Lectures Syndicate, upon his 
devoted and successful work ; and in replying Dr. Cranage said that the 
extension work had reacted favourably upon the intra mural work of the 
University. In many of its courses die University had adopted methods 
suggested by experience in extension work. Students for the ordinary 
degree had to take an additional subject in which they were not examined. 
He ho{>ed that in time even the work of honour students might thus lie 
broadened. It was very valuable to a student to be made to take subjects 
beyond the sphere of his special studies. 
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Exira-Mural Teaching and the General Audience, 

Mr. Alfred Holmes (President of the Local Centres Union) thought 
that extension lectures for the general audience was even more important 
than tutorial classes for systematic students. Many people sought an 
enlargement of outlook, and welcomed such intellectual interests as were 
introduced by these lectures; and one result was the resolve to give their 
children the best education poisible. He noted the desirability of co- 
operating with such local associations as literary and philosophical 
societies. Mrs. Chanter, Secretary of the Braunlon Centre in North 
Devon, gave interesting details of the work there, In 1922 out of an 
adult population of 1,400 the average attendance at evening lectures was 
102, about half of these being from the leisured and professional class 
and the rest business and retired business men. A short, lively discus- 
sion was the best sequel to a lecture. It was found that many of the 
best students were not inclined to write papers. Dr. C. W. Kimmins 
(Chairman of the London Uiiiv'^ersity Extension Board) said that "the 
lecture habit ” and a sort of " technique of listening ” had to be cultivated 
in the public, just as readiness in interpreting cinema-pictures had been 
acquired. Much depended upon the liveliness and attractiveness of the 
lecture : good matter was by no means sufficient and was seldom lacking. 
The great difficulty lay in the diversity of types among the audience. 

(2) Conclusions, with reflklnck to Mysore ^ 

Conditions in My.sorc diff(.*r in many respects from those which are 
met by university extension work in England, but many of the ideas 
which emerge from these discussions are applicable to our affairs and 
may be dwelt upon. 

Both lectures and classes are provided at English centres. 'Fhe 
course of lectures, even the single lecture, is of considerable value to 
people who cannot or will not study, and they are the majority. Facts, 
ideas, and standards both intellectual and ethical may by this means be 
communicated to the man in the street. But the more peculiar business 
of a movement initialed by a university is the helping of those who are 
essentially students but lack university opportunities. This can be done 
through the tutorial class, whicii (^w i.hin how^ever limited a sphere) leads 
to that mastery of a subject whicli aloie can satisfy a student. His own 
efforts, also, arc used for liis development ; his enquiries are stimulated 
and answered ; he is enriched by intimate contact with men sent by the 
university ; and the value of his work is assessed and certified by the 
university. Thus he acquires both education and credentials. 

1 Two books have boon found useful: UmoerAty Extenaion 1873—1923, by 
W.H Diwper, M.A., Masker of the Temple ; A n Adpmture in Working Clwt 
lion, by Albert Maoabridge, m.a. 
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In Mysore we have had, so far, notliing but lectures, and these in 
very brief courses, providiiig mere hints and fragments of knowledge. 
Further, while in England even lecture audiences are urged to study and 
to submit essays to the lecturer, sometimes even to attend regular exam- 
inations, in Mysore there has been no attempt to arouse the efforts of the 
audience. Perhaps those who would respond to such an attempt are few, 
but probably there are enough of them to make it worth while.. In the 
professions, in clerkships and in other employments there must be some 
who feel that their formal education has ended too soon, who would like 
to continue study but do not know exactly how to set about it, and who 
need the stimulus of system, a teacher, and companions in study. In 
particular, a large proportion of the teachers of the State (who ought to be 
closely associated with the University t)ut at present are totally separated 
from it) would be exceedingly glad of such an opportunity. They would 
welcome instruction in the subjects which they teach, but also in other 
subjects ; and they would welcome an opj)ortunity to improve their cre- 
dentials. Thus in large centres it should be possible to form satisfactory 
tutorial classes in quite a number of sul)jects. They might be connected 
with public lectures and conducted by the same representative of the uni- 
versity. He would have to make either repeated visits or a stay of several 
weeks, being deputed from his other duties in the latter case. In England 
it is usual for a series of tutorial classes to last for at least a winter. In com 
nection with the Workers’ Educational Association three year courses are 
provided, there being 24 meetings in each year. Until the University i.s 
able to set apart men entirely for this work we cannot do this iu many 
places, but valuable work could be done in a tutorial class which met Qvery 
evening for a few weeks. In the university towns, Bangalore and Mysore, 

the English system could be adopted possibly also in neighbouring towns, 

not too far away for weekly visits, during a considerable period, from a 
member of the university staff. 

An example of the working of tutorial classes in England may be 
taken from the record of the University of Sheffield, under whose aus' 
pices in 1921-22 twenty three series of tutorial classes were conducted, 
presumably in the city of Sheffield. The subjects were as follows : 


Economics, in one form or another 

. . 

10 

courses. 

Industrial problems, or History 


3 

it 

Social and Political History 


2 

ft 

English Literature 


5 

»t 

Biology 


1 

course 

Psychology 


1 

ti 

Local Government 


1 

if 


The co-ordination of extension lecturing with tutorial classes is 
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admirably exempliHed in work done by The Rochdale Educational Guild 
(a branch of the Workers^ Educational Association) in its first year. 
Lectures were given fortnightly, in two courses of six each, the subjects 
being '' Six Selected Plays of Shakespeare ’■ and " The Life and Teach- 
ing of John Ruskin Of an average attendance of about 500 fully 200 
stayed behind after each lecture to ask questions. For those who wished 
to study these subjects more closely classes were held fortnightly, and 
''were attended by between twenty and thirty earnest students."’ 

Another scheme which ha? proved exceedingly successful in England 
and America is the holding of summer meetings ” in university towns 
under the auspices of the universities. Such meetings are held at Oxford 
and Cambridge in alternate years, and accommodation in the colleges is 
found for a number of the students. A conspicuous feature is the attend- 
ance of foreign students. The meeting lasts for several weeks : that at 
Cambridge in 1922, for example, was held from July 29th to August 18th. 
An inaugural lecture by a dis>tinguished scholar or man of affairs is 
followed by special lectures and by regular courses of instruction. The 
students work in a universit) environment, and have access to the best 
libraries and the best instructors. In the years since tlie conclusion of 
the war the following numbers have attended: 

1919 Oxford, 812 1921 Oxford, 836 

1920 Cambridge, 451 1922 Cambridge, 544 

The following is a list of subjects studied in retent years: 

1900 England in the XIXth Century. 

1901 The Making of England, to A.D. 1215. 

1902 Chief States and their relation to the British Empire. 

1 903 Medieval England. 

1904 The We.st of England in English Hi.story and Literature. 

1905 Renaissance and Reformation. 

1906 The XVIIIth Century. 

1907 Oxford and Social Economics. 

1908 Ancient Greece. Social Economics. 

1909 Italy. 

1910 Yorkshire History. Economic.s. 

1911 Germany. 

1912 The British Empire. 

1913 France; and Social Service. 

1914 Modem Life and Politics. 

1915 Ancient Greece and Social Service. 

1916 Russia. 

1917 Problems of Reconstruction. 

1918 The United States of America. 
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1919. The British Commonwealth. 

IMO. Spain. 

1921. Ancient Rome. 

1922. Medieval and Modern Italy. 

1923. Universities. 

The inaugural lectures bear reference to the subject for study. 

The immediate institution of such summer meetings in Mysore and 
Bangalore seems easy and very desirable. Short intensive courses of 
study could be conducted in these centres by university professors and 
lecturers, many of whom, no doubt, would be willing to forego a short 
portion of the summer vacation in so good a cause. The Oxford and 
Cambridge meetings are designed largely in the interests of members of 
the teaching profession, and in India also it is the teachers who would 
most benefit both by the courses and by the association with the univer- 
sity, Some financial assistance would have to be given them, to cope with 
the expenses of travelling and residence, but this would be repaid by the 
widened scope of their knowledge, to say nothing of subtler benefits 
to themselves. The crowning advantage would be the enlargement of 
the influence of the University, an influence which ought to be not 
merely one of the most inspiring but one of the most effectively unifying 
forces in the State. 

The weight of opinion at the Conference was in favour of educative 
as against utilitarian courses. Admittedly there was room for both, but 
in work fostered by a university the first place should be given'to'* educa- 
tion for leisure,” the widening of a man’s personal scope, the training 
of his judgment and his finer perceptions, his growth in power. Some 
subjects are peculiarly suited for extension work in their combination of 
cultural and practical value — such subjects as history (political, constitu- 
tional, social, economic) and science, each of these, of course, being treated 
in a fashion somewhat different from that of the university class-room. 

The Conference brought out the fact that in England university 
extension work requires the co-operation with the universities of other 
bodies, and of all persons who care about such matters. The universities 
are closely associated with the general educational authorities on the one 
hand, and on the other with the various associations (national or local) 
which seek to promote knowledge and culture. The work is controlled by 
joint committees, and is far from being dominated by narrowly academic 
ideas. The committees, being closely related to the various classes of 
people to be benefited, are acquainted with their needs, and know how to 
meet them. The work is largely financed by the general educational 
authorities. Since our University and our^ Education Department are 
alike financed by Government this last point is of little account, only 
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suggesting that part of the cost of extension work should be met from the 
budget of the Education Department. The other points, however, seem 
as important here as in England. Hitherto we have, indeed, had an 
extension lectures board, but it has been insufficiently representative, nor 
have its non-university members, as a rule, interested themselves much in 
the work, and this has been natural since they could really do nothing. 
The system was planned by the University; and even as to details the 
decisions of the board have been merely recommendations to the University 
Council, which has done just as it liked with them besides making various 
arrangements without any consultation of the board. 

The example of other countries suggests that in Mysore a committee 
should be formed representing the University, the Education Department, 
and the public. The University should be so satisfactorily represented 
upon this committee that there is no need to refer the committee’s decisions 
to the University at all, except that at ever}’' stage both organisation and 
work should be carried out in close consultation with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, whose presence at meetings of the committee is desirable even if he 
finds it impossible to be the chairman. Within certain financial limits 
the decisions of the committee should be final, as are those of similar 
committees in England; for such a committee will'best know what is 
wanted and how to provide it. Effectiveness and consistency would be 
promoted by appointing as Director of Extension Work a member of the 
staff of the University (in addition, of course, to his university duties). 
An example of this arrangement is furnished by Bristol, where the head 
of the Department of Economics in the University has this year been 
appointed Director of Extra-Mural Studies. 

It is noteworthy that the women’s colleges at Cambridge developed 
out of the university extension movement. It may well be that in this 
State, and particularly in Bangalore and Mysore, extension work for 
women, conducted mainly by women on the staff of the University and of 
the Education Department, would be welcomed and would lead to the 
most important results. In England men and women attend the same 
lectures and are members of the same tutorial classes, but here if the 
work is to have any wide usefulness among women it will be necessary 
to organise separately the work among them. It is desirable even to have 
a separate committee, consisting largely of women. 

The advantages to a university of the fullest participation in exten- 
sion work arc apparent from the report of the Conference, and need only 
be most briefly indicated here. First, the lecturers may obtain from an 
extension audience a stimulus, a testing and a discipline less likely to be 
obtained in college: their enthusiasm will be quickened, their powers of 
both clear and attractive exposition tested and develt^d, their grip of 
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their subjects made firmer by exposure to such questions as are asked by 
mature members of an extension class and by tlie necessity of sharing in 
discussions that admit few postulates. Second, experience in extension 
work may lead to useful modifications of university methods and courses, 
enlarging their scope and relating them more nearly to the needs (though 
not perhaps the vocational needs) of daily life. A professor with experi- 
ence of extension work will wish to add to the purely academic benefits 
required by his college students the kind of illumination which his exten- 
sion audiences have welcomed, and he will know how to do this. Courses 
also may be modified and extended with the same end in view. I'his, 
as was pointed out by Dr. Cranage, has happened in Cambridge; and 
every course in our University is narrow compared with the mental and 
spiritual needs of any student. 

Finally it may be repeated that in such work as has been indicated 
the University would be fulfilling its duty to the general body of the 
people and to the general prosperity of the State. It would influence 
temper and policy, as a university should. It would be recognised as a 
beneficent power not aridified by purely academic traditions, and would 
win a public confidence which would react in more active and intelligent 
support even of its purely academic work. 


J. C. Rollo. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Congress of Universities, which met in Simla early in May, 
was a most representative gathering, attended by prominent members of 
practically all the universities of India. We hope to furnish our readers 
with a report of the work done by this conference. Perhaps its most 
important act was^ the formation of a permanent Central Board for the 
discussion of university matters in India and the fostering and co-ordina- 
tion of university work. This board, on which Mysore University is re- 
presented by Mr. N*. S. Subba Rao, has had many tasks assigned to it 

including the stimulation and guidance of scientific research, the co-ordi- 
nation of curricula and examinations, and the investigation of the terms 
of professorial service It is the most authoritative body that has ever 
tackled the problems of Indian university work, because it is composed of 
men who, besides being first-rate scholars and experienced teachers, have 
personal and detailed knowledge of conditions in different parts of India. 
It is likely to do very great service both to education and to learning. 

« « « ♦ ♦ 

Ordinances and the Senate. At the March meeting of the Senate 

there was not very much discussion of the budget, and no significant changes 
were proposed. The most interesting topic was the question of the Senate’s 
powers in relation to the budget. It appears that our Senate cannot, like 
the senates of some universities, either sanction or reject budget provisions; 
it can merely consider and recommend. The University Council has 
powers independent of the Senate, and the Vice-Chancellor took occasion 
to correct a prevalent idea, tliat the Council is merely a committee of the 
Senate. As he pointed out, however, such a revision of the ordinances is 
badly needed as will define more clearly the re.spective duties and powers 
of these bodies. By the Regulation the Senate has “the entire charge of 
the organisation of instruction.” To the Council, on the other hand, be- 
longs “ the executive government of the University including the general 

75 
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superintmdence and control over the constituent colleges,’* and this, by 
Ordinance 13 (a), includes the power to determine from time to time 
the number of professors, assistant professors, readers, lecturers and other 
members of the teaching staff/* The Senate, however, has always been 

disposed to express itself on the matter of staff and naturally, since the 

size and nature of the staff must inevitably depend upon the curriculum, 
as fixed by the Senate. Indeed, the definite determination of staff might 
well be conceived as an essential part of the “ organisation of instruction/' 
In diminishing or adding to the number of professors, or in changing the 
distribution of professors among the subjects included in a general sub- 
ject, such as history or philosophy, the Council would almost inevitably 
be modifying, in greater or less degree, the organisation of instruction ap- 
proved by the Senate. Regulation and ordinances scarcely cohere at this 
point, and a revision of the ordinances, based on consideration of the 
powers which the Regulation really intends to be vested in the Senate, is 
urgently necessary. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ★ 

Study and Performance — When a play is studied in school or 
college part of the study ought lo be the j)erformance of the play. It is 
literally true that without this no efforts of die lecturer can make it 
fully understood. About as many people,” says Granville Barker, “ can 
get at Shakespeare’s plays liy reading them as can a[)projiate Beethoven's 
symphonies by fingering them out on the piano.” This is lather a good 
comparison. If you try to play a symphony on the piani you can get the 
melodies and .something of the harmonies but you cannot get the sym- 
phoray, for this depends upon the mingling and contrasting tones of many 
kinds of instruments. The essence of the efiect is its complexity. A play 
is similarly complex. It is to Ixi seen as well as heard, and in both the 
seeing and tlie hearing we must be aware of many personalities and of 
such contrasts and interactions among them a.s must escape us if we do 
not see and hear all these persons. Thus in the lecture-room we lose the 
play. How much enfeebled i i the wit of Beatrice if it is simply launched 
into air, from a college platform, by an unprepossessing “ professor of 
English!” We want Beatrice herself — and even more do we want tlie 
presence of Benedick, to counter or be floored by her thrusts. If he is not 
there before us, her speeches simply do not mean the same thing. We 
want actors, speaking like and looking like and interacting like the per- 
sons of the play. We might seek also the effects of perfectly appi'opriate 
costume and .scenery, but if many plays are to be performed we must do 
without these (and bpth Greeks and Elizabethans practically did without 
the latter and were by no means precisians as to the former) ; nor are 
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th« effects of costume and scenery essential to the full uii4ei*standiug of 
a play. 

* Lamb’s famous words perhaps ma> give us pause. I cannot help 
being of opinion that the plays of Shakesf)eare are less calculated for per- 
formance on a stage than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. 
Their distinguished excellence is a reason that they should be so. There 
is so mucli in them which comes not under the province of acting, With 
which eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do.” “ The practice of 
stage representation reduces everything to a controversy of elocution.” And 

so on. It is true that absolute Shakespeare can never be acted but then 

neither can it be read. Acting will be inadequate, and in one point and 
another it will be misleading. But the reader’s mind will both err and 
falter also, and in most cases much more seriously. It is to be granted 
that Lamb, in pondering a Shakespeare play, would he likely to gel more 
out of it than in any theatre whatever. But we are not Lamb: we are 
average people, without the vivifying power of his mind, without his 
swift certainty of understanding. Lamb had a theatre in his mind, 
wherein he almost literally heard and saw Shakespeare’s persons. That 
it is otherwise with ” the general ” he himself concedes. ” It is true that 
there is no other mode (than acting 1 of conveying a vast quantity of 
thought and feeling to a great portion of the audience, who otherwise 
would never earn it for themselves by reading, and the intellectual acqui- 
sition gained this way may, for aught I know, oe inestimable; but I am 
not arguing that Hamlet should not be acted but how much Hamlet is 
made another thing by being acted.” The admission is sufficient. That 
the character of Hamlet should be represented inadequately or even in 
some degree wiongly involve for most people, a far less serious loss 
than the absence of acting. Further, the spectator is quite likely to per- 
ceive the actor’s errors : he will not accept him as absolute Hamlet. A 
good actor will not err profoundly, and Hamlet will come to life in him. 
He will vivify even that Hamlet of the spectator’s imagination which he 
does not fully represent. The actors in Shakespeare’s company had 
human limitations also (though the less unfortunate because Shakespeare, 
in writing and casting, had these in mind) , but Shakespeare wrote solely 
for performance by them. And we believe that if we place our Shakes- 
peare dramas on the college stage, with such costuming as we can easily 
get and practically without scener>’, with actors so young and inexperi- 
enced that we have to give them their very first tuition both in Shakes- 
peare and in stage-craft, we shall thus convey to our students a fuller 
and truer idea of the significance of the plays than they could otherwise 
attain^ 
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“ Dramatics.’’ This rather alarming word is the name of a course 

which, apparentlyy is to be found in most American colleges. It means 
training in matters dramatic and theatrical. Such a course, with a mor^ 
tolerable name, would be an excellent thing in any Indian school or 
university. The natural instincts of the pupil should be used to the ut- 
most in education, and j)erhaps there is no country in which the 
“ dramatic ” instinct is more pronounced than in India. This instinct 

includes many things ^the mere love of imitation, delight in the bandying 

of speeches (on any level, from the farcical to the tragical), expressive- 
ness in look and gesture, keen interest in types of character, in moods, 
in subtleties of feeling, the ability to lose oneselt whether in another’s 

acting or in a part played by oneself and so on. One could learn 

something of dramatic movement and gesture from almost any trafficker 
in these streets. Every day comic scenes are enacted there which 
meet with the keen approbation of the crowds that promptly gather. 
Once we saw there a scene of tragic discovery and mourning, too sad 
to be thought of then as “ dramatic,” but remaining in ' memory as a 
scene played, in all too grim reality, by humble people whose natural 
gesture and speech had the dignity and fitness that we associate with fine 
acting. Again, every class of people in this country has the faculty 
for being absolutely absorbed in a theatrical performance for many hours 
on end, forgetting food and sleep, and withal displaying an astonishing 
blend of acceptance of the illusion and criticism of the actors. In college 
the slightest touch of the dramatic in expounding history, for example, 

rouses keen interest and brings instant understanding as is shown by 

one of the most expressive of all gestures, Uie wag of the head of an 
Indian student. 

This highly developed dramatic instinct should, of course, be uti- 
lised in all instruction, l)ut it would also be well to cultivate it systema- 
tically by means of a course of instruction and practice in dramatic and 
theatrical affairs. A long exposition of the advantages of a training of 
this kind is given in Granville Barker’s book, The Exemplary 2'heatre. 
It is much to learn to pronounce correctly and clearly, and to speak 
verse in a way that reveals comj)lete appreciation of sense and beauty. 
But the student would be taught also to appraise plays, and on a small 
scale to write them if for this he had any gift at all. He would be 
taught to act, and to criticise acting, and would learn something of all 
the intricate craft of the theatre. There could be no more valuable ap- 
prenticeshi]') to the study of human nature on the one hand and of art on 
the other. A considerable proportion of our students would get more 
solid good out of such a course than they can get out of anything else we 
provide. And it is quite possible that out of such systematic study 
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(wiiich would be both national and comparative) both a new theatre and 
a new drama would eventually be created. This is one of the many 
patriotic services which the university might well feel called upon 
to attempt. , 

Ht j;c * 

The British Universities and the Nation — The duty of a uni- 
versity to the state is not merely that of fostering its intellectual life. • It 
should also exercise a powerful influence upon social, economic and 
political ideals and practice. This public duty is of equal importance 
with any purely academic duty. This idea has constantly been emphasised 
by our Vice-Chancellor,' and it dominates his proposals for university 
reform. The English universities have been strangely neglectful of this 
part of their task. In a recent Weekly Westminster Professor Ramsay 
Muir sketches the history of this neglect. “ In most progressive countries 
of the modern world,” he writes, “ universities have provided much of the 
stimulus and driving force for progressive political and social movements, 
and the more so the freer they have been from Governmental control.'* 
This has been so in Scotland. “ P'rom the Scottish universities, in tlie 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, there came a body of fresh and 
original teaching which had a direct eftect upon the movement of political 
tliought and the course of political action in Scotland and in England. 
To take an example, it was a Scots Professor, Adam Smith, who 
founded modern economics.” Eurther, the Sco. ish people, even the 
poorest and those in the remotest districts, revered ” learning.” It was 
tlie kind of power they valued most highly, and if a family contained a 
lad of ability they would pinch and strain for him while he himself 
would undergo any hardship or lalx)ur to achieve a university career. 
The people felt a close relationship between the university and them, 
selves, and tlirough the “ dominies,” who were university trained men, 
the university exercised a constant influence throughout the country. In 

nineteenth century Germany the universities dominated in this case for 

evil*.the political thought of the people. ” It was the teachings of uni- 
versity philologians and historians which laid the foundations of that 
half-insane racial pride that swept the Gorman people first to greatness 
and then to ruin.” This was an evil influence, arising, we take it, from the 
domiiiance of tlie universities themselves by a jjarticular class. But the 
German universities rendered true service to their people in the promotion 
of scientific discovery, revolutionising thought, and here they did work 
which in England, says Professor Ramsay Muir, ” was done, in all its 
early stages, outside of the universities, and in face of their chill disdain.” 
Till the last quarter of the nineteenth century ” England provided the one 
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outstanding exception to the generalisation that universities are the source of 
the chief creative ideas of tlie modern world.” At the l)eginning of the 
nineteenth century England had but two universities, while Germany had 
sixteen and even small Scotland had four. It was difficult to create 
new ones because of the prestige of the old, and Oxford and Cambridge 
had been for centuries the playgrounds of a cultivated ruling aristo- 
cracy,” and gave little hted to " the intellectual irrigation of the whole 
nation ” or to the working out of constructive and creative ideas for the 
development of a progressive society.” The University of London, 
founded early in the century, was a power for good at first, but soon be- 
came a mere examining machine. But towards the close of the century 
two hopeful things came to pass. On the one hand, there was a complete 
change of atmosphere and outlook at Oxford and Cambridge. The old 
universities “ began to conceive the notion that they had wide and varied 
duties to the whole community.” On the other hand, university colleges 
were created in most of the large towns. Out of these have developed 
the provincial universities ot England. These new universities have al- 
ready proved their value, particularly in the sphere of science. But they 
do not yet serve the country as they should. They tend to be “ mere 
knowledge-shops where neatly made-up packets of orthodoxy are handed 
over the counter and apprentices are taught the trade secrets of mechanical 
research.” One of the most important questions of our time is whether 
the old universities and the new will sufficiently adapt themselves to 
national needs, will become the sources of inspiration for a great con- 
structive period.” In India the demand for leadership by the univer- 
sities is, if pjisiijle, still more urgent, and in all re-planning this thought 
above all others must be kept in mind. 
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In the Western Countries there is coming to a head a movement 
which threatens to revolutionise educational methods in the near future. 
I’lie central fact about most of the recent educational endeavours is the 
ever gi'owing attention that is bestowed on the individual child. The 
class as a teaching unit is well nigh falling into disrepute.^ A simple 
and reliable method for testing the original ability of the individual child 
has therefore become an imperative need in educational administration. 
Attainment in school examinations is often no safe indicator of native 
intellectual capacity. Neither will our common-sense judgment of the 
intelligence (^f others round us suffice for the purpose. These common- 
sense judgments are very often crude and not nice enough. I’hey ?re 
frequently based on such extraneous considerations as vivacity of expres- 
sion, a prepossessing person n.1 appearance, fluency of speech, the degree 
of familiarity between the examiner and the examinee, the iiersonal 
idiosyncracies of the examiner. These inherent defects in the offhand 
metliod of judging people might be overcome to a great extent by the 
adoption of the scientific method. The use of a standardised scale of 
intelligence tests will make possible an appreciation of finer distinctions 
in ability from one child to another instead of herding them all under one 
colourless head ‘ the average child.’ Just as the use of a microscope would 
greatly add to our power of visual analysis, a pro[)prly constructed mental 
foot-rule would increase immensely the value of our common-sense judg- 
ments on ‘ intelligence.’ Also the use of such an objective standard 
greatly minimises the influence of the * personal equation.’ In the west 
there is no demand more frequently made on the psychologist by tlie 
educational authorities than that for a proj^crly standardised scale of 
intelligence tests. 

The History of Mental Testing. 

Menial testing had its origin like all other sciences in magic — i.e. 
with the phrenologists who sought to read men’s minds by testing their 
‘ bumps,’ The theories of tliese charlatans had such a strange fascination 
over men’s minds that it required the untiring research and the towering 
genius of Sir Francise Gallon^ to explode them. 

1 See Adams, * Modtrn Developmtnts in EducaHon. * 

2 Enquiries into the Human Faculty^ 
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Next the early experiments of Wundt and Spearman^ in Germany 
towards the end of the last century deserve mention. They sought to 
obtain a measure of general ability by averaging the results of various 
sensory, motor, and ideational tests like touch discrimination, visual 
activity, pitch discrimination, judging weights, memory for numbers, 
completion test. They then worked out the correlations^ between these 
simple psychological tests and the ‘ estimated intelligence ^ of the subject 
so examined. It is a pity however that such excellent work was not followed 
up by other researches much earlier than 1904 when Binet and Seraon 
came out with their rather startling discoveries. 

Binet and Semon were deputed by the Paris Council authorities to 
devise some simple tests which would differentiate between normal school 
children and the defectives who required special attention in teaching. 
Among the 56 tests that they chose for this purpose are simple common- 
sense questions,'^ pictorial and linguistic absurdities, repeating numbers 
backwards (20 to 1), simple commands^, comparison of pictures involv- 
ing aesthetic judgments, sentence building with three given words, com- 
paring lifted weights, resisting suggestion, etc. This random sample is 
here given just to show what a wide range of material is covered. It 
will be noticed that there is nothing in the test material which would 
involve any technical information l>eyond what might ordinarily be 
expected of the Parisian children. 

The chief thing about the Binet-Semon tests was that henceforth 
‘ inlelligence ’ was to be measured in terms of mental age^ and not merely 
as so many points scored out of a maximum of say 100. 

Now the ordinary school examinations (in so far as they are taken 
as diagnostic of general mental ability), do not make the proper allowance 
for difference in the ages of the pupils taking the same* examination. It 
seems very important to make division into age groups in view of the 
fact that general ability is a matter of growth at least up to 15 or 16 years. 
Of two boys of 10 and 7 years scoring the same number of marks in a 
school examination (say 70%) it is obvious that the younger one is the 
more intelligent. But from the scoring itself (i.e. 70%), there is no 
indication of this difference in mental ability. Further from such a score 
(70%) we cannot say whether the children are of inferior, average, or 

1 S©© Whipple * Mental and Physical Tests.^ 

2 By * correlation * ia meant the degree of relation that exist* between any two 
functions. A mathematical index of the degree of agreement between any two 
tendencies is termed a * correlation coefficient. * Of this more will appear in a 
later paper in this Magazine. 

3 Sample — What would you do if you missed the train f if it rained f etc. 

4 Sample— Point out your nose. Shut the door and then place this key the 
fight hand oomei of this table. 
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superior ability. For tlie test might be too easy and therefore allow of 
70% being scored by all children of 7 or even 6. So from the fact that a 
child scores 70% we have no sure means of judging his ability. 

Binet’s work consisted mainly in getting over these difficulties. His 
method was very simple. First he tried to determine (in the Binet-Semon 
tests) the number of marks that might legitimately be expected of children 
at each age. This he arrived at empirically by actually giving, his tests 
to a few thousand Paris children of all ages ranging between 3 and 15 
years. When he had got a sufficient number of cases he worked out the 
number of [>oints scored by 60% of the children of each age, and tliereby 
obtained a measure of average performance. Thus if 60% of the 7 year 
old children scored 38 points, a child of that age scoring much below 38 
could be judged ‘ inferior ’ and one scoring much above judged ‘ superior.^ 
In any attempt at exact measurements a more important question would 
be to determine exactly how much inferior or superior. The points scored 
of themselves may not be a sure indication of this; for we do not know 
that the value of a given difference in marks is constant. The interval 
bt^tween points 38 and 45 might for instance be greatly more difficult 
to negotiate than that between 31 and 38. 

It was again Biriet’s idea to calculate inferiority and superiority in 
terms of mental age. Therefore instead of asking, ‘ is the child of inferior 
or of superior ability?’, he, asked, ‘ Is the child retarded or advanced, and 
by how many years ? ’ Now the answer to such a question could be easily 

read off from the tables that Biiiet prepared tables giving the number of 

points scored by 60% of the children of each age. Thus if a child of 
7 years scored only 25 points, which is the proper norm for the 5 year old 
children, he would be judged as l>eing 2 years retarded. Now here is 
soraetliing quite correct and measurable in number of years and months 
instead of the older uncertain classification into dull, average and clever. 

But excellent as this method is, it has certain grave deficiencies when 
we are considering children of above 9 years or so. J’hcso defects are due 
to the gradual decrease in the rate of mental growth as it approaches the 
maximum point. 

The general curve of mental growth rises very abruptly during the 
earlier years, and as it approaches the optimum limit its steepness decreases 
gradually until the curv^e gets almost flat when wc get to 15 or 16 
years. Now this fact of the variations in the rate of mental growth 
from age to age has a certain detracting effect on tlie method of expressing 
‘ intelligence ’ in terms of retardation or advancement. It would appear 
that a retardation of 2 years for a 5 year old is not strictly comparable 
to a similajr retardation of 2 years at 10. For it is found that children 
that were retarded 2 years at 5, when they are re-testq^ at 10 show a 
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retardd-iion of 4 >ears. Similarly children 2 years advanced at 5, 
’Wrould have a 14 year mentality when they grow up to be 10 chronor 
logically. Now this fact reveals that ‘ intelligence ^ is an inborn ability 
which tends to remain relatively constant and independent of schooling. 
Binet hit upon his idea of the ‘ intelligence quotient/ or the I. Q., to 
express this simple fact as also to avoid the anomalies that arise if 
ability is expressed in terms of retardation. The method of I. Q. is 
simply dividing the mental age by the chronological age. 


L Q.= 


M. A. 
C. A. 


Thus a child of 5 with 7 year mentality would have an I. Q. 
of i=»T4. The same child when he is 10 would have 14 year 
mentality. Though there is now an apparent advance of 4 years, when 
read in terms of the I. Q., it would still be or T4. 

After this brief survey of the technique of the Biiiet-Semon tests, we 

may now consider some of, their defects which later researches notably 

those of Mr. Cyril Burt, the London County Council Psychology 
Expert — have brought out. Burt as a result of his examination of over 
6 ,400 children in the London schools has been able to determine witli 
notable success the extent to which the Binet-Semori tests do actually 
isolate the factor of ‘ gener*xl intelligence ’ from such disturbing influences 
as social status of the pupils, sex, scholastic information and linguistic 
ability. As this portion of his research is full of the mathematical 
applications of the theories of correlation, jiarlial correlation and 

colligation of associations names enough to frighten laymen I shall 

merely quote the conclusions of Burt at the risk of appearing dogmatic. 

Linguistic ability and linguistic attainments exert upon Binet-Semon 
tests a special and a positive influence of their own. Upon scholastic 
attainments and s^ill more upon scholastic interest success in the ordeal 
of Binet tests seems to hang .... There is a preponderance of 
literary and verbal exercises throughout the range of Binet tests which 
vitiates the value of the lest overmuch. At best the tests could tlierefore 
be said to be but moderately successful with normal children.” 

Furtlier, Burt finds that, though the Binel tests as a whole (i. e. all 
So tests, covering a vast range) are hut moderately successful, some 
individual tests among them nevertheless possess a very high diagnostic 

value for general intelligence tests jsuch as disarranged sentences,^ 

absurdities,^ problem questions,^ abstract definitions.'* 


1. Samples, Rearrange^-* My asked paper the I teacher correct to. * 

2, What is absurd in—* I have three brothers Rama, and Krishna and 
myself,* 

3. What would you do if you missed the train f 

4 , Define^* kindness,* * justice * and * oharitj.’ 
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Of tlttise Burt has chosen the problem question type for a more 
special investigation. He constructed a series of reasoning tests* which 
are graded in the order of their increasing difficulty. 

Similarly Dr. Ballard, an education inspector in the London County, 
has begun a special inquiry in tliat kind of intelligence which manifests 
itself more readily in the perception of absurdities.^ Now these special 
researches have nut gone far enough yet to warrant any general conclusions 
as to their final value. But it is expected that tliere will ensue a certain 
advantage from such simpliiicatiun and uniformity in tho test material as 
against the older method of picking up in more or less haphazard 
fashion all kinds of material like oral commands, perception of colours 
and comparison of lifted weights. Further if such special tests are found 
to work successfully they would also help to determine ine exact nature of 
the content of ^ general intelligence.^ If Burt’.s reasoning tests prove suc- 
cessful we shall be able to say that ‘ general intelligence ’ consists, at least 
very largely, in the ability to reason. On the older hypothesis nothing 
so definite is known about general intelligence. It is supposed to be 

but a general average of all kinds of abilities sensqry, motor and 

central. 

Professor Spearman has advanced a step further in his researches. 
He has tinalysed the various kiads^^ of ‘ relaiion-perceiving ’ involved in 
what is ordinarily termed ^ reasoning,’ and is seeking to de^^emuiie what 
kinds of ‘ relation -perceiving ^ ) icld the highest correlation with estimated 
intelligence. 

] Sample of Burfc*s graded reasoning tests (See **Mtntal and Scholaatic TtaU.*') 

.lohn said: ' i heard my clock strike 10 minutes before the first gun fired. I did 
not count the strokes, but I am sure it struck more than onoe, and 1 think it 
struck an odd number of times.* 

John was out all the morning from the earliest hours ; and hia clock stopped at 
6 minutes to five the same afternoon. 

When do you think the first gun fired ? 

2 Sample of Ballards absurdities tests (See his * Group teffta of Intelligence,*): 

A sailor who was hauling up a rope from the sea, finding it too long and tiring, 
gave up the job saying, ‘somebody must have cut the end off this rope. There 
seems no end to it. * What is absurd m thia I 

3 Kinds of relation finding : 

Material — 1. Attributive relations e.g., cat: fur. 

2. Identity relations— naming colours. 

3. Time relations — e.p., * what day was it the day before 

yesterday f 

4. Spatial relations — c.gr., copying a diamond. 

5. Causal relations— c.p., paper cutting test. 

Idf 4 ]l — 0. Likeness -opposites relations — €.g., analogies and oppoaitea teat, 

7. Evidential relations — e.p., problem queations. 

8, Conjunctive relations— e.^., mathematical e<|uaitiotis. 
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Mention must also be made here of the American work on intelligence 

^notably those of the American Army psychological staff. Massed results 

of tests given to over a million and seventy thousand men in the army is 
interesting chiefly from the quantitative point of view. 

Also they arc of value in having perfected the technique of group- 
testing, the testing of hundreds of men at a single sitting. 

From the preceding account of the history of mental testing it must 
not however be thought that linguistic material has monopolised the 
attention of all workers. Much excellent work has been done by Porteus, 
Goddard, Yoakum, Wallin, and Frenald on non -linguistic material, 
chiefly consisting of maze threading, pictorial absurdities, mechanical 
puzzles, form boards, building up geometrical figures with blocks, 
coloured cubes, etc. 

In Defence of Intelligence Tests. 

After this ])rief resume of the main lines of dcvelojmient, in intelli- 
gence testing, we may nctw go on to a consideration of some of the 
criticisms generally brought against the use of 
Smartness. intelligence tests. The first of .these is that 

‘ smartness is not necessarily intelligence.’ Our 
errand boys do not belong to a highly intellect ual order. Many of our 
intelligence tests where they emphasise the speed element are but tests of 
smartness and not of intellection. Many scientists, philosophers also, 
.shall we say, who are undoubtedly of a high intellectual calibre, are 
notorious per sever alors, i.e. rather slow in turning their minds from one 
thing to another, and lacking in the sort of agility that characterises the 
successful tram conductor or the assistant in the general provision stores. 

Now such an objection would perhaps be valid where the factor of 
speed is unduly emphasised as for instance in the American Army 
intelligence test. But if such an objection is brought against intelli- 
gence testing of whatever kind, it has not much value . 

As the researches of Dr. Bernstein^ have shown, it is quite feasible 
so to construct and apply intelligence tests as to obviate or at least 
minimise the factor of ' speed.’ 

Another objection that is very often raised against intelligence 
tests as a whole is that they put an unmerited premium upon language 
ability, as distinguished from say mechanical 
Language Ability. ability or social tact. Such objections have 

been brought forward notably by Professors 
Thorndike and Green. There is no doubt that the university professors 
and otlier academic men who are largely responsible for the invention of 

I *The tpeed factor in intelligenoe * Oambridg© University Press, 
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intelligefnce tests, are biassed already in favour of language ability* They 
would unconsciously tend to give more weight to that kind of ability (here 
the language ability) in which they natuially excel* While fully admitting 
such a possibility I would submit that, as it happens, such a linguistic 
bias does not vitiate the effectiveness of intelligence tests, for reasons that 
will presently appear. By linguistic ability is not meant hei-e a mere 
fluency in speech or writing apart from its relation to meaning, as is veiy^ 
often made out by the critics of intelligence tests. If on the other hand we 
understand by a language ability a certain width of range and agility in 
the use of verbal forms in close association with their meanings, the supe- 
riority of men gifted in language ability seems inherent in the situation. 

Verbal forms in their very nature are more significant than other 
images like the visual or auditory. The field of activity of men ever so 
highly gifted in visual and auditory imagery is relatively limited. The 
weapon that a painter, musician, or master mechanic wields is restricted as 
compared to that of the poet or the scientist who plays upon word- 
symbols. Verbal forms are capable of giving rise to and fixing pure 
notions or meanings in various fields both sensory and motor. 

It would seem therefore that the prominence so commonly given to 
word-forms in intelligence test material, far from giving aiiy artificial 
advantage to the so-called academic type of mind, does but faithfully 
mirror the superiority tliat men with a certain power of abstraction actually 
possess in the concrete world round us. Km})irical evidence in support of 
this could be adduced from the report of the America i Army psychologi- 
cal staff. The correlations that they have obtained between the intelli • 
gence grades and the vocational purauits of the recruits (after a study of 
over 18,400 cases) is remarkable. 


The Intelligence grades in Relation to Vocations. 


Low Average 

! Average 

1 

High Average 

Superior 

General unskilled 
and casual la- 
bourers, coal 

miners. 

Building trades 

Bricklayers, car- 
penters, painters, 
plumbers. Do- 
mestic services 

barbers, cooks. 

General clerks, 
foremen, mecha- 
nics, book- 

keepers. 

Accountants, me- 
dical men, engi- 
neers. 


The American Army psychological staff took great precautions to 
give the noii-linguals a fair chance of success, by providing for them 
(the illiterates and the foreigners) separate tests of concrete naaterials. 
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That in spite of these precautions the manual labourers, the skilled 
labourers and the clerks should have stood lower than men of the professions 
of law, medicine, engineering, is a fact worth pondering about. This 

seems some evidence, to my mind, that those who have language atbility 

the ability to think in word-symbols, the power of dealing with abstract 

relations liave a natural and inherent advantage over others who are 

lacking in this power. As this advantage holds good equally both in the 
artificially presented atmosphere of the psychological laboratory and in 
the actual world outside, the objection that lang uage plays a great part in 
intelligence tests need not be taken as a serious one. 

A further objection that one often hears urged against intelligence 
tests is that the standard of correct performance is arbitrarily fixed by 
examiners. As against this it must be urged 
Standards arbitrary. that in a sense all units of measurement, are 

arbitrary — a matter of convention. Such 
critic > might with advantage glance through the Act of Parliament which 
defines the English unit of length — the yard. 

“ The straight line or distance between the centres of the transverse 
lines on the two gold plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the office of 
the exchequer shall be the genuine standard of yard, at 62 ®F.,'’ etc. 

Again, the sovereign, the unit of exchange of goods and service.>, is 
also arbitrarily fixed by legislation, as consisting of so much weight of 
gold of a certain fineness deposited in the Bank of England. To urge that 
a scale is arbitrary does not necessarily take away fiom its practical 
usefulness. Tlie thing that seems to matter most is that there must be 
general agreement and that we must adhere to the convention rigidly. 
Intelligence scales, if anything, are less arbitrary, i.e. less a mere conven- 
tion, than these other standards of measurement, because they are based 
upon the generally accepted properties of the normal curve of dis- 
tribution. 

If two distribution curves (though overlapping) have their median 
points separated by a distance equivalent to at least thrice the standard 
deviation, then we can be fairly certain that the difference between the 
data of the two curves is significant. Now it would be possible to 
construct a scale of intelligence on this principle, by so choosing or rejecting 
the tests as to obtain distribution curves from age to age whose median 
points should be separated by nearly thrice the standard deviation. We 
should then have a foot-rule for the mind with fairly equidistant 
points on the scale. 

The Practical Value of Intelligence Tests. 

A properly standardised and statistically evaluated scale of intelli- 
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gjoiK^ <;oaId be applied with advantage to the solution of many sociological, 
educational and vocational problems. 

The tests could be used to determine the degree of differences, if 
any, between tile average levels of intelligence of persons belonging to 
different racial stoc'ks, difterent communities, 
Sociological. different geographical areas, etc. I'he collection 

of sudi data on scientific lines might be 
expected to lead to a better organisation of society tlian the one which is 
slowly and paintully evolved by tlie olind operation of various ‘ chance ’ 
factors. Such data would provide a scieutilic basis for the condemnation 
or the justification of the present organisation of society in caste-moulds 
or class compartments based on wealth. We should be able to determine 

the relative worth of the two modes of organisation (1) a casie grouping 

based on the inheritance of a common ideal and culture but allowing of 
on fresh infusion and ( 2 ) a class grouping based largely on weaitli and 
allowing for a constant sifting and recruiting. 

Where whole schools have licen tested a better grouping of childrai 
would be possible. The head masters could detect more easily the 
children who are jilaced in forms which arc loo 
Educational. , easy for their natural ability. More attention 

could be paid to individual needs and capacities 
and there could be separate classes for the blight, the average and the 
duller at least in the schools of larger cities, where there arc already a 
number of divisions in the same form. 

I’he administrative action of the Government staff of school inspec- 
tors in apportioning grants would be greatly helped if they effected rapid 
school surveys by instituting intelligence tests. Also in judging the work 
of teachers a proper allowance could be made when the raw material of 
boys is relatively poor. Under the present public examination system the 
teacher with a select group of tiright children is likely to get all the 
laurels, and the work of really gifted and conscientious teachers working 
with relatively poor material may go un thanked. With tlic growing use 
of intelligence tests we might expect a more equitable method coming into 
vogue in the matter adjudging class promotions, scholarships and new 
admissions. 

And where new educational experiments are conducted like those of 

the Moiitessori method, the Dalton plan, the Garry scheme, or the Oundle 
plan_lhe effects of such experiments might be expected to be better 
revealed by an intelligence survey than by ordinary examinations. 

Further, a problem of special interest to Indian educationists, the 
effects of a foreign language as the medium of instruction, is capable of 
a scientific solution unbiassed either by political or by economic considera* 
tions. 
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From the point of view of vocational guidance the data obtained by 
the American Army psychological staff, already quoted in brief, are very 
instructive. If a mental survey is effected here 
Indiifltrial. in Mysore, at least relating to higher pro- 

fessions of law, medicine, engineering and civil 
service, and if the levels of ‘ intelligence ’ required for average success in 
those professions are first determined, we should then be able to test young 
men early, and dissuade those amongst them whose native mental endow- 
ment is far below the standard that will guarantee them a moderate 
success in the profession to which they are committing themselves 
irrevocably. 

Many ]:)ersons who would be quite successful business men or agri- 
culturists spend a considerable part of their lives in training for the bar, 
where they can never hope to succeed. 

Thf: Work before Us. 

A foot-rule for the mind for use among Indian children and more 
specially with the children of Mysore has yet to be fashioned. Even in 
the countries of the west where this movement had its origin some twenty 
years back the foot-rule is by no means perfect. Some marks on the 
scale are distinct, some so dim that they are hardly visible, and others 
altogether obliterated. Further, the intervals they mark are not always 
identical. “ I'o obtain a foot-rule at once more stable and more uniform 
a great variety of tests must first be assembled. Then vacant intervals 
could be tilled up and tests that virtually duplicate each other could be 
abandoned.” Thus after careful weeding out through a statistical enquiry 
into the worth of each test as marking a certain critical point at each 
stage of mental growth, we might evolve an ideal mental foot-rule. 

But all this would mean patient enquiry spread over at least live or 
six years, and the conscientious co-operation of trained psychologists and 
experienced school-masters, who must be prepared to give much of their 
valuable time and energy to the work. In view of the immense possi- 
bilities of such a foot-rule, the work of standardisation seems worth the 
effort and the sacrifice. 

M. V. Gopalaswamy. 


A small list of books is here given for the use of those who wish to 
go deeper into the subject, and for those who contemplate helping in 
standardizing a scale of ‘ intelligence tests ^ for Mysore. 

Terman — Measurement of Intelligence (Harrap). 
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Ballard— Tests of Intelligence. 

The New Examiner. 

YERKES._i4w2ericaM Army Menial Tests. 

And for more advanced students with a taste for Mathematics 
Cyril Burt Mental and Scholastic Tests. 



ETHNOGRAPHY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO INDIA. 

Inquiries into the origins of things, it has been often remarked, are 
fruitless ventures. Nut so, however, in regard to the search for the origin 
of Man. Ancient Greek writers, like Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, 
answered the question of the origin of Man in different ways. They 
seem to have believed that mankind had always existed, because there 
never could have been a beginning of things, relying on the scholastic 
argument that no bird could be born without an egg, and no egg without 
a bird. Epicurus and Lucretius believed in a fortuitous cause,” a 
preparation of fat and slimy earth, with a long incubation of water and 
conjunction of heavenly and planetary bodies; others, that men and 
animals “ crawled out of the earth by chance,” like mushrooms. 
The spread of Christianity popularized the Mosaic cosmogony and this led 
to the development of monogenism as an article of faith. The discovery 
of the New World, however, and with it the discovery of people there, 
led to the growth of polygenism. Those interested may read an interest- 
ing discussion of the arguments, for and against, of this now almost 
forgotten controversy, in De Quatrefages* well-known book on 
Human Species where they are set out in a form at once lucid and com- 
prehensive. The Negro question gave a turn to the disputation, for it 
gave a convenient handle to those who asserted that the Negro had no 
rights, for he was not descended from Adam and Eve. The existence of 
different languages spoken by dilierent peoples which could not all be 
traced to one parent language, gave some support to the polygenists, but 
it was later found that the theory of language being a test of race could 
not be sustained. 

Chief among the monogenists were Linnaeus, Buffon, Blumenbach, 
Camper, Prichard and Lawrence. Since they held that all mankind was 

descended from a single pair the question of the colour of the pair 

being paid equal attention — they had to account for the subsequent 
divergence producing the present clearly recognised varieties; and in so 
doing, anticipated tlie theory of evolution, which was clearly enunciated 
for the first time by Lamarck. Linnaeus believed in fixity of species, but 
he had doubts about the current Mosaic account. Buffon ascribed the 
variations of man to the influence of climate and diet. Prichard believed 
that the transmission of occasional variations might to some extent, 

92 
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accoimt for the (iiversi|^ of races. Lawrence, who was mudi in advance 
of his times, wrote explicitly thus: “ Racial differences can be explained 
only by two principles — ^namely, the occasional production of an offspring 
with different characters from those of the parents, as a native or con- 
genital variety; and the propagation of such varieties by generation.*' He 
suggested that domestication favoured the production of these congenital 
and transmissible variations, and anticipating the Eugenic School, 
deplored the fact that, while so much care and attention was paid to the 
breeding of domestic animals, the breeding of man was left to the vagaries 
of his own individual fancy. Lamarck believed that the species were not 
fixed, but that the more complex were developed from pre-existent simpler 
forms. He attributed the change of species mainly to physical conditions 
of life, to crossing and especially to use or disuse of organs, which not only 
resulted in the modification, growth, or atrophy of some, but under the 
stress of necessity, led to the formation of new ones. He also held that 
changes produced in the individual as the result of environment were 
transmitted to the offspring. Organic life was traced back by him to 
a small number of primordial germs or monads, the offs[)ring of sponta- 
neous generation. Man formed, he said, no exception. He was the 
result of the slow transformation of certain apes. Lamarck's chief 
opponent, Cuvier* upheld the theory of Catastrophe, of alternate 
destructions and regenerations, against the new theories of Transformism 
and Evolution. According to the C'atastrophic or Creationist theory — 
widely held in this country as well as elsewhere^the universe i.s subject 
to violent terrestrial revolutions involving the destruction of all existing 
things and the total annihilation of all living beings belonging to the 
past epoch. Among the pre-Darwinian writers who held to the evo- 
lutionary views was Robert Chambers, who traced in his Vestiges the 
action of general laws throughout the universe as a system of growth and 
development, and held that the various species of animals and plants 
had been produced in orderly succession from each other by the action 
of unknown law.s and the influence of external conditions. The 
fonnulation of the unknown law by which all species are evolved from 
other species was the work of Darwin. He did this in 1859, which year 
marks, as has been well said, an epoch in the history of Anthropology. 

Before Darwin s work appeared," as Wallace remarks, '‘the great major- 
ity of naturalists, and almost without any exception the whole literary and 
scientific world, held firmly to the belief that species were realities, and 
had not been derived from other species by any process accessible to us 
. . . (but) by scjlme totally unknown process so far removed from 

ordinary reproduction that it was usually spoken of as ' Special Creation.* 
But now all tliis is ch^mged. The whole scientific ai^d litemry wo^ldi 
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erai the whole educated public, accepts as a matter of comm^ knowledge 
the origin of species from other allied species by the ordinary process Of 
natural birth. The idea of special creation or any altogether exceptional 
mode of production is absolutely extinct.^’ This great change was the 
work of one man — Darwin. 

The further development of this theory or its curtailment cannot be 
gone into here. But there is one point to which I would invite special 
attention in this connection. In Professor Keith’s paper on the differ- 
entiation of mankind into racial types to which I referred in last issue of 
this magazine, theie is worked out a theor> which explains a part of the 
difficulties *of the anthropologist for which Darwinism has not so far 

offered an} key. Here is what Dr. Keith says: When we ask how 

these three types the European, Chinaman and Negro (corresponding 

to Caucasian, Mongol and Negro types)— came by their distinctive 
features we find that our evolutionary machine is defective; the 
processes of natural and sexual selection will preserve and exaggerate 
traits of body and of mind, but they cannot produce that complex of 
features which marks off one racial typo from another. Nature has 
at her command some secret mechanism by which she works out her 
new patterns in the bodies of man and bea^t — a mechanism of which we 
were almost ignorant in Darwin’s day, but which we are now beginning 
to perceive and dimly understand.” It is the bearing of this creative 
or morphogenetic mechanism on the evolution of the modern race> 
of mankind that Dr. Keith addresses himself to in the paper to which 
I have referred. His argument is too clO'>cly reasoned and far too 
technical to lend itself to retailing here in a few brief sentences. We 
may however note its general trend. Hidden awaty, he says, in various 
parts of the human frame is a series of more or less obscure bodic'* 
or glands five in number, which, in receot times, we have come to 
recognize as parts of the machinery which regulate the growth of the 
body. l'he> form merely a fraction of the body — not more than ^^th 
part of it; a man might pack the entire series in his watch pocket. 
These are the pituitary bod)*, about the size of a ripe cherry, attached 
to the base of the brain and cradled in the floor of the skull; the 
pineal gland also situated in the brain, and in point of size but little 
larger than a wheat grain ; the thyroid gland in the neck, set astride 
the windpipe, forms a more bulky mass, the two suprarenal bodies 
situated in the belly capping the kidne}S, and the interstitial gland* 
embedded within the substance of the testicle and ovary. Every 
modern physician know > that the growth of the body may he retarded, 
accelerated, or completely altered if one oi more of these glands becomes 
the seat of injury or of a functional disorder. The pituitary gland is 
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part of the mechanism which Regulates our stature, and stature is a 
racial characteristic. On evidence collected, evidence which is being 
rapidly augmented, we are justified, says Dr. Keith, in regarding the 
pituitary gland as one of the principal pinions in the machinery which 
regulates the growth of the human body and as directly concerned in 
determining stature, cast of features, texture of skin, and character of 

hair all of them marks of race. He then adds : In seeking for the 

mechanism wliicb shapes mankind into race» we must take the 
interstitial gland into our reckoning. I am of opinion ” he remarks, 

“that s:jxual differentiation the rolrast manifestations of the male 

chiiMCters is more emphatic in the Caucasian than in either the Mongol 

or N.‘gro racial types. In both Mongol and Negro, in their most 
representative form, we find a beardless face and almost hairless body, 
and in certain Negro types, especially in Nilotic tribes, with their long, 
stork'like legs, we seem to have a manifestation of abeyance in the 
action of the interstitial glands.” Associated with tliese glands, at 
least in point of development, are the suprarenal bodies or glandn Our 
knowledge that these two small structure^ are connected with pigmenta- 
tion of the skin dates back to 1894, when Dr. 'Fhomas Addison, a 
Physician to Guy’s ^Hospital, London, olaserved that a gradual destruction 
of these boJics by disease led to a darkening or pigmentation of the 
patient’s skin, besides giving rise to other more severe chai\< 4 es and 
symptoms. I'heir function is complex and multiple and a better study 
of it is likely to yield important results bearing on tlie (luestion why 
certain races come more quickly to sexual maturity than otliers and 
why races vary in development of hair and of pigment. Then as to 
the thyroid gland, which, from the anthropological point of view, must 
l)e regarded as the most imjrortant of all the organs or glands of internal 
secretion. “ We have conclusive evidence” writes Dr. Keith, “that the 
tliyroid acts directly on the skin and iiair, just the structures we employ 
in the classification of human faces. The influence of the thyroid on 
the development of the other . y,-lcm;. of the body, i)articularly on the 
growdi of the skull and skeleton is cciually profound. This is 
f)ara:u]arly the case as regards the ba^e of the skull and the nose. The 
arrest of growth falls mainly on the basal part of the Skull, with the 
result that the root of the nose appears to be flattened and drawn 
backwards between the eyes, the upper forehead a|)pcars projecting or 
bulging, the fa:e appears flattened, and the bony scaffolding of the 
nose, particularly when compared to the prominence of the jaws, is 
greatly redu.:ed. Now these facial features which I have enumerated 
give the Mongolian face its characteristic as|)ect, and to a leaser degree, 
they are also to be traced in the features of the Negro.” I may add 
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that Df. Keith, earlier in 1913, brought forward evidence to show that 
we could best explain the various forms of anthropoid apes* by applying 
the doctrine of a growth-controlling glandulai^ mechanism. “ In the 
gorilla, we see,"' he remarks “ the effects of a predominance of the pituitary 
elements; in the orang, of the thyroid. The late Professor Klaatsch tried 
to account for the superficial resemblance between the Malay and 
the orang by postulating a genetic relationship between them; for a 
similar reason he derived the Negro type from a gorilline ancestry/’ 

Here we may digress a little to get a view of Hindu cosmogonic 
notions. The idea of creation has long been dominant in the East. The 
Brahraanic books give great prominence to it. According to the Sacred 

Laws of the Aryas (2 160) there is periodical creating, destruction and 

regeneration by an intelligent Creator. The Bhagavad Gita {3S7 et seq,) 
says that the destruction of the world by fire and water is at the end of 

each Kalpa. In the Vedanta Sutras (15 19, 286, 309 14, 328, etc.) 

we read that the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world proceed 
from Brahman. This periodical renovation of the world is, we are toldi 

no contradiction to the Eternity of the Veda {Vedanta Sutras, 211 16). 

On account of the sameness of names and forms we are further told in 

i\iQ Vedanta Sutras (333—35) — there is no difficulty .in the way of the 
renovation of the world after a total destruction (Pralaya). The same 
world, we are informed is created again and again in successive Yugas 
Kalpas {Vedanta Sutras, AOS). The alternating states of creation 
and destruction are, it is stated, only possible if the Pradhana (in 
Sankhya, Pradhana is the material cause of the world) is guided by a 
law. There are, however, glimpses of the evolutionary view in the 
Hindu Sacred Writings. But it would be utterly unscientific to say that 
because though there are stray references to such an origin of things, the 
ancient Hindus had any coherent, connected idea of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as propounded by Darwin. In the Bhagavad Gila, for example 

(8 387), we are told th^tt all beings have been created by nature, not by 

a cause; but the same authority, as we have seen, may be equally quoted 
for the Creationist theory. Tlii; s!n.v ; that there is scope for a careful 
examination of the cj imogonic theories of the Hindus, not only to get a 
clearer view of them, but also to sej how far the opposing theories have 
been appreciated by their propounders. Here is work, may I remark, 
enough for a good research, scholar, well versed in Natural Science and 
Sanskrit and imbued with the spirit of scientific research. Such a research 
may incidentally clear up the bearings of the Indian creatioa theories on 
the Mosaic theory and vice versa, Wliichever form of the creation 
theory was the earlier, the Jewish or the Hindu, it is undoubted, it h^s 
had a very wide vogue. 
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Thus far about till© origin of man. Now about bis existence in 
this material world. How long has he been here? The idea of his 
existence only for a few thousands of year.^ is now almost given up. 
The discovery of fossil men in Europe ha^ had much to do witli tlie 
breaking up of this view. Among tlie more important of these are the 
Neanderthal (called after a small ravine on tlie upper bank of the river 
Drissel in Rhenish Prussia, where it was found embedded in a hard 
consolidated loam), Spy (in the Namur District, Belgium), etc. Care- 
ful studies of these fossil remains show that even as far back as the 
Palfieolithic period, when men used only chipped stone implements, there 
were several human varieties in Europe, and though in their anatomical 
characters they were in some respects more animal -like than existing 
Europeans, they were scarcely more so than certain non-European races of 

the present day such, for example, as the Au>tialian. In all cases the 

skulls were unmistakably those of true men, but on the whole it may be 
said that tlie points in which they differed from more recent Europeans 
betrayed lower ” characters. In recent years this branch of research has 
been prosecuted with great vigour. In 1^07, a lower jaw was found in a 
deposit of sand at Maner, near Heidelberg. The teeth were found to 
be typically human; but the chinlcss jaw, with its thick body, very broad 
and short ascending portion, and other special points, surpasses, it is said, 
in its combination of primitive characters all known recent and ancient 
human jaws; thus it is a generalized type from which they can readily be 
derived. It has been suggested that, as the jaw is neither distinctly human 
nor anthropoid, it is a survival from that remote ancestor from which 
there branched off on the one a.ide the genus Homo, and on the other the 
genera of anthropoid apes. Dr. O. Schoeteiitack consider^ the Homo 
Hetdelbergensis as of early Pleistocene or late Pliocene Age thougli Dr. 
Werth relegates it to the middle of the Ice Age. Many human skeletons 
of the monsterian age have been unearthed from time to time in France, 
some of which have been assigned to the Neanderthal-Spy type, and 
like them are considered distinct from all other human groups, living or 
fossil. According to Jollus who sums up the results of cave exploration 
work in France ** the primitive inliabitants of France were distinguished 
frcMn the highest civilized races, not by a smaller, but by a larger, cranial 
edacity; in other words, as we proceed backwards in time the human 
brain increased in volume.*^ We know that they buried their dead, and in 
some cases provided weapons and food for use in a future state. Their 
inventiveness is proved by the variety and gradual improvement in the 
technique of their tools and weapons. Their carvings in the round or low 
relief their spirited engravings on bone and ivory and their wonderful 
mural paintings, whether in outline, shaded monochrome, or polychrcKne, 
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evince an astonishing aesthetic sense and technical skill. The evidence 
gathered sho^s that during the latter half of the Palaeolithic Age, there 
lived in Euroi)e mighty hunters, skilful artists, big-brained men, who 
laid the foundations upon which subsequent generations have built. 
Brain, not brawn — as it iswcilput by Dr. Haddon — has been the essential 
factor in the evolution of man. The human brain had developed at a 
greater rate than the body, which even then (there is reason to believe) 
retained unmistakable evidence of man’s lowly origin. How long had 
this evolution been proceeding before monsterian times? The ruder stone 
implements of the Achenlian and Chellian epochs carry us an appreciable 
time backward; and if even some of the eoliths are artifacts, we can pro- 
ject tool-using man to yet earlier times. Then the record becomes blurred, 
as it is manifestly impossible to decide wliether simple bruising of stones 
was caused by man or natural agencies. A word of explanation may be 
added here. The terms Magdalenian, Solutrian, Aurignacian, Monsterian, 
Achenlian, Chellian, refer to various epochs of culture in Palaeolithic 
times, giving their sequence from the newest to the most ancient. These 
epochs are further sui)-divided by some investigators, and several, if not 
all of them, are connected by intermediate stages. In other words, the 
remains prove that a stead) evolution in culture has taken place. No- 
where do all these layers occur in one locality, and the evidence of their 
order is a matter of stratigraphy, i.e. it is essenticvlly a geological method. 
Palaeontology decides on the animal remains found in the beds. 
The human anatomist discusses the human remains, and the archaeo- 
logist derils with artifacts or objects made by man. The accurate 
determination of the order of the beds is obviously of fundamental 
importance. Idie work of pro-historic exploration has recently been 
given an impetus by the Lyons Faculty of Science, which, according 
to the latest reports to hand has decided to undertake a most methodical 
search at Solutre, a village in the Cote cl’Or Department famous for its 
pre-historic remains. It is from that village that the Solutrian Epoch 
referred to above, takes its name. As the result of recent work, the 
skeletons of three men, who have been referred to the later Palaeolithic 
Age, have been unearthed. The skeletons were found buried in the same 
position at depths of 3 ft. 7 in,, 5 ft. and 6 ft. respectively. The heads 
were laid eastward lying on their backs, the hands clasped over the 
stomach, the skeletons were discovered resting on a bed of ashes. On 
either side of each head were found two roughly hewn stones in the 
shape of a cromlech, indicating, it is thought, the exact position to be 
occupied by the body. The skeletons evidently belong to extremely 
powerful men, as the smallest of the three measures 6 ft. 2 in. and the 
tallest 6 ft. 9 in, A great deal more may be expected from this resump- 
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tion of ejcploratioti work at Solutre. In India pre-historic remsios^ 
evoo of Palseolithic times— are known to exist. But systematic work has 
not been undertaken yet in regard to them. The work of stray but quali- 
fied investigators shows that the field is a promising one, provided a 
prqperly organized scientific survey is carried out. 1 may say, as the 
result of many years of systematic travel, that Southern India, including 
Mysore State, literally abounds in pre-historic remains. Palaeolithic man 
in Mysore, as elsewhere in Southern India, was comparatively shaking a 
very rude personage. His remains have been found embedded in 
Pleistocene deposits Among the places where these have been found in 
this State are : — Karadigudda near Banavar ; Talya in Holalkcre Taluk ; 
Nidaghatta near Sakrepatna, Kadur Taluk ; Liiigadahalli, Honnali 
Taluk ; Birmangala, Goribidnur Taluk ; and Hiriyur and Kaldurga, 
Tarikere Taluk. . Among the finds unearthed at these places have betai 
shapely pointed oval, adze-shaped, and spear -headed Palaeolithic half- 
drilled stones, celts, seddle stones, ground on the sides and flakes. 
The people who made and used these rude imiilernents mu»t have died out 
at a low sta^e of culture. Long after them came apparently another 
race, whose remains arc also to be found in this State and in the rest of 
Southern India. These «ire the people of the Neolithic Age. I'he direct 
descendants of those people were probably the people of the Iron Age, 
whose remains are found widely scattered over the State and Southern 
India generally. From these arc descended i)robably the present people of 
Southern India. Work in this line is, however, still in its infancy in 
India and so we are not in a position to say definitcl)* anything about 
the mutual connections of these pre-hi.storic races, their relationship 
with their European and American contemporaries, etc. Heavy work re- 
mains yet to be done in this branch of study in India tind it is to be 
hoped that it will be tackled by our re-organized archajological departments 
in British India and the Indian States. The best way to start it would 
be to send a few specially selected men to France to learn this kind of 
work first-hand and then begin work here in the true scientific spirit. 

C. Hay AV ADANA Rao. 
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The object of University Extension lectures^ is, I take it, to make 
possible to those unable to profit by university courses that broadening 
of outlook which such a course should give. University Extension 
lectures need not therefore be exceedingly profound, erudite and learned, 
but they should be calculated to arouse thought and interest. It is with 
this idea that I consented to give these two lectures. Any therefore who 
are in search of the erudite should absent themselves from these lectures, 
but I hope that 1 may be able to interest those who stay, for the subject 
has been one that has always deeply interested me, ever since I came to 
India. 

My aim will be to show that in spite of differences of climate, cus- 
tom, ideal, religion, human nature has wonderfully much in common 
all the world over. I think that in this present-day world where racial 
and colour differences and divisions are being so much emphasised, we 
need to lay much more stress on the things we have in common, and that 
if we could constantly and consistently do this we should lose many of the- 
prejudices that we have regarding one another, and we should lielp for- 
ward the brotherhood of the world. I was glad to find on my last 
furlough in England that this aim v^as far more present in the minds of 
teachers of little children than formerly. Numbers of delightful boots 
about tlae children of other lands have been prepared for little childiien, 
in which all the sweet human things that they have in common are 
emphasised, and any differences of custom are merely referred to as speci- 
ally fascinating features of that particular child, not as something strange 
and foreign that separates it from others. I heard a lady in a lecture to 
teachers urging that in all they told of the children of other lands they 
should make their pupils feel how much these foreign children had in 
common with themselves, not arouse pity for them because they were so 
different. 

I have chosen four different types of heroines with an Eastern and a 
Western illustration of each. 

The Scholar My first type is the scholar and philosopher, and as 

illustrations I have taken Gargi and Maitreyi for the East and Hypatia for 
the West. We do not know much of the life story of any of these women 
and we have to be content to use our imagination considerably in piecing 

I Those articles were doliyeied as UniveiiBity Extension lectures in Bangalore. 
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togellier th« very scanty references to them that we hud. There are scatter^ 
ed relerences to Gaxgi and Maitreyi in the Brihadaranyaka, second and 
%frd adhya 3 rai 4th Brahmana, and the fourth adhyaya, 5 th Brahmana* 
Of the two, perhaps Gargi had more in common with Hypatia. She seems 
t© have been a strong-minded lady who was not afraid of taking up the 
cudgels against the great sage Yagnavalkya, whereas we hear nothing ©I 
any public utterance of Maitreyi. Pandit Sitanaih Tattvabhushan has 
filled in with his imaginaticHi the interstices between the fragmentary 
gtknpses given us by the Upanishad. Maitreyi was the daughter of 
Mitra, the sage and minister of King Janaka. Her father and the sage 
Yagnavalkya were engaged in the composition of a new Yajurveda and 
used to accompany her aunt Gargi who attended many of the discus- 
sions of the sages. The result was that as a mere girl of 18 she became 
so devoted to Yagnavalkya that she determined either to remain unmarried 
like her aunt, or, if her father could arrange the matter, to marry Ihe 
sage. The difficulty was that he was already very happily married to 
Katyayani, and Mitra feared disturbing the happiness of his home. 
However, the deepening affection of the two sages for one another led to 
the interchange of visits between the ladies of their households, and 
Katyayani and Maitreyi become devoted friends. They were entirely 
opposite in character but each seemed to supply what the other lacked. 
Katyayani had all the domestic virtues and was a warm-hearted woman: 
Maitueyi’s nature was colder, but she had the intellectual power which 
her friend lacked. Katyayani began gradually to realize how deeply 
attracted her friend was to Yagnavalkya. There was no feeling against 
bigamy in Hindu society and she was soon conscious tliat there were 
people who thought that a marriage with Maitreyi would supply the sage 
with what he lacked in herself, one fitted to be his intellectual helpmeet 
The idea at first brought pain, but Katyayaiii's was a warmly affeefctonato 
asbd humble nature. She conquered her first repugnance to the idea and 
herself suggested to her husband that he sliould take Maitreyi as his 
second wife. Thus was made possible that continual comradeship be- 
tween Maitreyi and the sage which in Hindu society would have been 
otherwise impossible. Personally the characters both of Gargi and of 
Katyayani appeal to me more than that of Maitreyi. It seems to me that 
toe learned woman who has no interest in household affairs or in chHdreai 
toeiald femain single and Katyayani would certainly make a man a mmk 
naore desirable wife toan Maitreyi with all her learning. One agrees also 
strong^ with Pandit Tattvabhushan in his disapproval of the co*wiwa 
arraaigement, though Katyayani being the sweet creature that she was h 
worked out happily. The glimpses we get of Maitreyi in the Upanisliad 
arc but slight. We are told in the fourth adhyaya, 5th Brahmana, that 
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when Yagnavalkj^a was going to enter upon another state he ceiled; 
Maitreyi to him and said, “ Maitreyi, verily I am going away from this 
my house (into the forest). Forsooth let me make a settlement between 
thee and that Elatyayani.” 

Maitreyi — “ My Lord, if this whole earth full of wealth belonged to 
me, tell me, should I be immortal by it?^* 

Yagnavalkya, — No, like the life of rich p>cople will be thy life. 
But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.’* 

Maitreyi What should I do with that by which I do not become 

immortal ? What my lord knoweth of immortality, tell that to me.” 

Yagnavalkya Thou who art truly dear to me, tliou speakest dear 

words. Come, sit down, I will explain it to thee, and mark well what I 
say. Verily a husband is not dear that you may love the husband, but 
that you may love the self ; therefore a husband is dear. Verily a wife is 
not dear that you may love the wife, but that you may love the self; 
therefore a wife is dear.” (I need not trouble you with the long repeti- 
tion of the same sentiments regarding sons, wealth, Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, etc., but will come on to Yagnavalkya’ s closing words.) “ As a 
lump of salt, when thrown into water, becomes dissolved in water, and 
could not be taken out again, but wherever we taste ,the water it is salt, 
thus verily, O Maitreyi, does this great Being, endless, unlimited, consist- 
ing of nothing but knowledge, rise from out tlicse elements and vanish 
again in them. When He has departed, there is no more knowledge, 
I say, O Maitreyi.” 

Maitreyi — “ Here thou hast bewildered me, Sir, when thou sayest 
tiiat He having departed there is no more knowledge.” 

Yagnavalkya — ” O Maitre) i, I say nothing that is bewildering. 
This is enough, O beloved, for wisdom. For when there is duality then 
one sees the other, one smells the other, one hears the other, etc., but 
when the Self only is all this how should he smell another, see another, 
hear another, etc ? How should he know Him by whom he knows all 
this? . That Self is to be described by No, No. Thus, O Maitreyi, hast 
thou been instructed. Thus far goes immortality.” 

One is glad of that little human touch in the learned, philosophic 
Maitreyi — Here thou hast landed me in utter bewilderment.” One 
pictures ^Maitreyi as so absorbed in the study of the Self and in the at- 
tainment of immortality tliat she could have but little sympathy and 
interest to spare for children and the sweet things of home, but Pandit 
Tattvabhushan tells us that Maitreyi lived on happily, loved and 
honoured by her co-wife and step-children, communicating to them,: 
according to their capacities, the light she had received from her husbapd.’! 

If One sedts for a parallel to Hypatia, one may find it perhitps more. 
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fittingly in Gargi, the story of whcie wordy passage of arms with Yagna^ 
valkya is quite refreshing, though to one unversed in Vedic lore the 
subject of their discussi<m seems ** stale, flat and unprofitable.” This is 
the description of it as given in the third adhyaya of the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad.^Janaka Vaideha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many 
presents were offered to the priests (of the Asvamcdha). Brahmanas of 
the Kurus and Panchalas had dome thither and Janaka Vaideha wished 
to know which of those Brahmanas was the best read. So he endorsed one 
thousand cows and ten padas of gold were fastened to each pair of horns 
and Janaka spoke to them: ^'Venerable Brahmanas, he who among you 
is the wisest let him drive away these cows.” Tiien those Brahmanas 
d jr5t not, but Yagnavalkya said to his pupil “ Drive them away, my 
dear.” He replied “ O Glory of the Saman ” and drove them away. 
The Brahmanas became angry and said, How could he call himself the 
wisest among us?” (Five people question and “ hold theirpeace.”) Then 
Gargi Vachaknavi sj|pke. “ Yagnavalkya,” she said, everything here 
is woven like warp and woof in water. What then is that in which 
w^ater is woven like warp and woof: through a long scries air, sky, 
worlds of different sorts ? In what then are the worlds of Brahman 
woven like warp and woof? ” Yagnavalkya said: “ O Gargi, do not ask 
too much lest thy head should fall off. Thou askest too much al>out a 
deity about which we are not to ask too much. Do not ask too much, O 
Gargi:” after which Gargi Vachaknavi held her peace. There was one 
more questioner and then Vachaknavi said, ‘‘ Venerable Brahmanas, I 
shall ask him two questions. If he will answer them, none of you, I think, 
will defeat him in any argument concerning Brahman.” Yagnavalkya said 
“Ask, O Gargi.” She said “O Yagnavalkya, as the son of a warrior 
from the Kusis or Videhas might string his loosened bow, take two pointed 
foe-piercing arrows in his hand and arise to do battle, I have risen to 
fight thee with two questions. Answer me those questions.” Yagna- 
valkya said “ Ask, O Gargi.” She said “ O Y'agnavalkya, that of which 
they say that it is above the heavens, beneath thj earth, embracing 
heaven and earth, past, present and future, tell me in what is it woven 
like warp and woof?” Yagnavalkya answers “The ether.” Gargi 
ac<;epts this as solution. She then asks in what the ether is woven like 
warp and woof. Yagnavalkya said “ O Gargi, the Brahmanas call this 
the Aksh^a (the Imperishable).” He then proceeds to show the nature 
of the Akshara, and Gargi says to the assembled company, “ Venerable 
Brahmanas, you may consider it a great thing if you get off by bowing 
before him. No one I believe will defeat him in any argument concem’- 
ing Brahman.” After that Vachaknavi held her peac'e. It was the 
of the K^batriya tliat spoke in Gargi the Brahmin as she for 
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hm battle ol wmis witb tbe veleraii and ozie recognises lier 
with Hypatia. 

Regarding Hypatia we know as little as we <te regarding Gargi and 
Maitreyi^ and in her case too we are indebted to one who has hlled in 
the blanks with a vivid story from his own imagination. Kingsley tises 
the scant references in Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, in GiyKH»’s 
Decline and Fall, and in the letters of the Christian Bishop Synesiiis, 
as the foundation for his fascinating study of Hypatia and fee 
Alexandrian life of her time. 

Hypatia was a Greek, the daughter of the mathematician Theon^ aond 
lived in Alexandria during the 5th century A.D. was a philosopher 
of the neo-Platonist school and sought to revive the decaying worship of 
the ancient gods of Greece by putting an allegorical interpretation into all 
the old myths. She was the writer of many books, but these were all 
destroyed when. the great library of Alexandria was burnt. Her end was 
a tragic one and characteristic of the fierce, fanatical Alexandria of bar 
day. A Christian blushes to speak of it, for she was done to death by a 
mob incited to violence by Christian monks. Needless to say, all the 
truly Christian spirits in the church of that day disapproved of so horrible 
an act of violence. This is the reference made to it by the Christian 
historian Socrates in his EcclesiasticcU History, 

There was a woman at Alexandria named Hypatia, daughter of fee 
philosopher Theon, who made such attainments in literature and scienoe 
as to far surpass all the philosophers of her oWn time. Having succeeded 
to the school of Plato and Plotinus, she explained the principles of philo- 
sophy to her auditors, many of whom came from a distance to receive her 
instructions. Such was her self-possession and ease of manner, arising 
from the refinement and cultivation of her mind, that she not inalreipaiidiy 
appeared in public in presence of the magistrates, withoiiit ever loshig in 
an assembly of men that dignified modesty of dep<wfcment for whkh fee 
was conspicuous, and which gained for lier universal respect and admi- 
ration. Yet even she fell a victim to the political jealousy nhich at that 
time prevailed. For as she had frequent interviews with Orestes, it was 
calumniously rep rted among the Christian populace, feat it was by her 
influence he was prevented from being reconciled to Cyril. Some of them 
therefore, whose ringleader was a reader named Peter, hurried away by a 
fierce and bigoted zeal, entered into a conspiracy against her; and observe 
ing her as she returned home in her carriage, fe^ dragged her from it, 
and carried her to the church called Caesareum, where they com^etely 
stript her, and then murdered her wife shells. After tearing her body iti 
pieces, they took her manned limbs to a place called Cinartm, and there 
burnt them. An act so inhuman could not fail to bring the gr e a te at 
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Q|i|>robmni« iKill: Oafy upon CyrO, bm also upon whole Alexandriaa 
OmxM. And surely aiolshmg can be further from the spirit of Chnstian* 
i®r than the allowance of massacres, %hts, and tramsaclions of that sort. 
This happened in the month of March during Lent, in the fourth year of 
Cymi's ^scopate, under the tentli consulate of Hoaorius, and the sixth 
of Theodosius.'’ 

As we call before our mind’s eye the figures of H)^tia and Gargi, 
we can scaredy perhaps imagine philosophers more different in appearance 
and outward surroundings. Hypatia, though a dweller in Alexandria, 
the Gate of the East, was the child of the Greek hills Let us read the 
description of her given by Kingsley. 

“ Her features, arms, and hands were of the severest and grandest 
type of old Greek beauty, at once showing everywhere the high develop- 
ment of the bones, and covering them with that firm, round, ripe outline, 
and waxy morbidezza of skin, which the old Greeks owed to their con- 
tinual use not only of the bath and muscular exercise, but also of daily 
unguents. There might have seemed to us too much sadness in that clear 
grey eye : too much self-conscious restraint in those sharp curved lips : 
too much affectation in the studied severity of her posture as she read, 
C(^ied, as it seemed, from some old vase or bas-relief. But the glorious 
grace and beauty of every line of face and figure would have excused, 
even hidden those defects, and we should have only recognized the 
maiked resemblance to tlie ideal portraits of Athene which adorned every 
panel of the walls.” 

Gargi and Maitreyi, children of the Gangetic plain, may be imagined 
as and graceful, with less perhaps of the commanding dignity 

of Hypatia, but with more of quiet and calm. To possess herself of 
the philosophic calm, to attain to oneness with tlie Supreme through 
concentration and meditation, must have been a hard task indeed for 
liypatia in the noisy, fanatical Alexandria of her day, with all its 
wild passions and conflkting parties. There was indeed the desert, but 
Hypatia’s place was in the lecture room of the university city, whose 
wbirl penetrated into her quiet study. There was none of the unity and 
siiaaplicity of life that one associates with the Mithila of King Janaka. 
The picture we get of Maitreyi is of the humble learner, drinking in her 
Imsband’s wisdom. Hypatia is the proud teacher of men, to whom they 
turn for guidance. Orestes, the Governor, covets her favour : Synesius 
the Christian Bishop writes to her, Now 1 am destitute of all, unless 
you have any power for good. You and Virtue with you, I count a 
good indeedL of which none can rob me. For you have, and always will 
twm power, by reason of the wise use you make of your credit” And 
sigaia: ” This too I must now add to my misfortunes. For I am not oidy 



left wlthcHit children but without friends. I am deprived ii<H only |)f 
their kindness, but, hardest loss of all, of your most divine soul, vdiich 
only thing I thought t^ld continue steadfast to me in spite of the ills of 
fortune and the storms of fate/’ 

Gargi and Maitreyi lived at a time when Vedantic philosophy was 
in its glory; Hypatia when the Greek philosophy of Plato had degene-* 
rated into neo- Platonism. Hypatia was engaged in a hopeless effort to 
resuscitate what was already effete. The old gods did not satisfy and no 
amount of allegorizing would make them satisfy tlie needs of men in 
those days of struggle and agony. Hordes of Goths, Vandals and Huns 
were sweeping across the broken Roman Empire. Hypatia might scoff at 
them as savages, but the wealth and power of Rome and Greece fell before 
them. It was well for Europe to be subjected to what Kingsley describes 
as “ that stern yet wholesome discipline,’' for the Gothic nations brought 
with them “comparative purity of morals: sacred respect for woman, 
for family life, law, equal justice, individual freedom and above all 
honesty in word and deed:' bodies untainted by hereditary effeminacy, 
hearts earnest though genial and blest with a strange willingness to learn 
even from those whom they despised: a brain equal to that of the Roman 
in f>ractical power, and not too far behind that of the Eastern in imagi- 
native and speculative acuteness.” For such people the philosophy of 
Hypatia would have little appeal, though they might reverence her as a 
noble-minded woman. But her scorn of family life and of those whom 
she described as “the savage herd of child -breeders ” would fit ill with 
their domestic and democratic instincts. 

But though, as far as externals go, Gargi and Hypatia are poles 
asunder, there was much in their philosophy that they had in common, 
for neo-Platonism had been deeply influenced by Eastern thought. This 
is how Kingsley describes Hypatia’s aspirations: To rise to the immortal 
gods, to the ineffable powers, onward, upward ever, through ages and 
through eternities, till I find my home at last and vanish in the glory of 
the Nameless and Absolute One.” And again at the conclusion of one of 
her lectures in the Museum he represents her as saying, “ It is but a little 
time, a few days longer in this prison-house of our degradation, and each 
thing shall return to its own fountain: the blood drop to the abysmal 
heart, and the water to tlic river, and the river to the shining sea: and 
the dew drop which fell from heaven shall rise to heaven again, shaking 
off the dust grains which weighed it down, thawed from the earth-frost 
which chained it here to herb and sward, upward and upward ever 
through stars and suns, through gods and through the parents of the gods, 
purer and purer through successive lives, till it enters the Nothing whidi 
is the Ail, and finds its home at last.” This is a fair representation, I 
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think) of the views of the Neo-Platonists regarding immortality and the 
destiny of the soul and has much in common with the doctrine of immor- 
tality as exi>ounded by Yagnavalkya to Maitreyi, already quoted. 

The Mystic — ^The next type I have chosen is the Mystic, and in 
illustration I purpose telling tlie life stories of Mirabai the Rajput Rani, 
and Theresa the Spanish Saint. They were almost contemporaries and 
they were both children of a warlike mountain race. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give with any certainly the story of 
Mirabai’s life. According to Tod, in his Annals of Rajasthan, she was 
a Rahtor princess and wife of the famous Rama Khumbha of Mewar. 
Later research declares her to have been the wife of Bhojraj, heir apparent 
of Khumbha. A very charming sketch of her life is given in Mrs. 
Ransom’s Indian Tales of Love and Beauty though the details do 
not agree with those in Keay’s Hindi Literature which are based on 
the latest researches. According to Keay, Bhojraj, her husband, died 
before he came to the throne, and Khumbha was killed by Udekaran, 
another son of his, who seized the throne in 1469. Mrs. Ransom gives 
the date of Mira’s birth as 1517, and says that Bhojraj was the son of 
Sanga of Mewar. Mrs. Ransom also includes in her story the legend of 
her meeting with Akbar, which forms one of the scenes also in Mr. 
Cousins’ play 2" he King*s Wife. Mrs. Ransom however confesses that 
chronologically its truth is more than doubtful and if Keay’s dates are 
correct Mirabai flourished almost a century before Akbar. Probably there- 
fore this charming story, along with that of Alfred and the Cakes, has 
to be cast into the limbo of the historically impossible, and hi.story becomes 
the poorer for its loss. Nevertheless, the fact that this legend should 
have been so universally accepted shows how great was Mira’s fame, and 
how magnetic her personality. It is natural that among a credulous 
people, and in “ the eye of faith ” many miraculous legends should have 
accumulated around the story of Mirabai as they did around that of 
Theresa. No marvel would seem too impossible to tell of the lady of 
their heart. 

Let us now see what we can make of Mirabai’s life and character 
from this mass of legends and from her own poems. Here one ignorant 
of Gujerati and Hindi is under great disadvantage being entirely depend- 
ent on translations. From all that we can gather, Mirabai must have 
been deeply religious even from her babyhood. Mrs. Ransom describes 
her as “ a wee devotee to whose childish imagination her toys and dolls 
of painted clay were forms of Sri Krishna, the Lord of Love, whom she 
served with a rich joy 'marvellous in so tiny a child.” While still a child, 
too, she began to show that wonderful poetical gift which has made her 
name a household word in Gujerat and Rajputana. The theme of all 
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her poems is the same. Her heart pours itself out in passionate iraptur^ 
of love at the feet of Sri Krishna. Here is a sample: 

“O to prostrate myself at the feet of my Guru! 

Without such worship nothing is pleasing to me. 

Since the world is but Maya and an idle dream, 

My heart yearns to bow at the feet of the Lord. 

The river of life has dried up entirely, 

Yet fear I not for my soul's salvation. 

For I shall kneel at tlie feet of the Mighty. 

0 Lord, thy devotee is blinded by passion. 

To Mira the world is dark and dreary, 

Without Krishna whose love is so all-embracing: 

1 crave to kiss the feet of my God." 

A recent book in the “ Heritage of India " series, entitled Poems by 
Indian Women, contains translations of eight of her poems, from the 
Hindi and Gujerati. Let me quote one: 

“I, a woman, have a vast estate: true jewels are my portion. 

I fashion my nose-ring of Vitthal and the wreath of Hari is 
on my heart. 

My thoughts are a string of pearls and my bangles are Vishnu. 
Why should 1 go to the goldsmith ? 

My fetters arc of the Lord of Life, Krishna my gold and silver 
anklets. 

My silver ornaments are Rama and Narayan: my an vat is the 
one who discerns the heart. 

Let me make Purushottam my casket : Trikam the name of the 
padlock. 

Let me make the key of compassion and joy, and in it keep my 
jewels." 

Tod speaks of Khurabha as author of a commentary on the Gita 
Govinda, but Fraser in his Literary History says that the work is Mira- 
bai's own. But her husband’s family seems to have been poetically gifted 
and Mrs. Ransom describes Bhojraj as a poet of no mean ability. Bhojraj 
delighted in warlike verse, whereas Mirabai’s one subject was devotion to 
Krishna. She soon offended her husband’s family by refusing to conform 
to their particular method of worship and by her lavish gifts to sanyasis, 
and Bhojraj would scarcely have been human had he not resented her 
exclusive absorption in Krishna. As a child she is said to have entreated 
her mother to leave her unmarried, because Elrishna had her heart, but 
her mother treated tliis as a foolish, childish whim of which Mirabai must 
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iie cDitd. JBut same Hmdi verses of the poetess express the uttenliess 
of her fidf-surreader : 

Rank have I bought: the price he asked I paid: 

Some cry, “ Too great/’ while others jeer, Too small’' 

J l)aid in full, weighed to the utmost grain. 

My love, my life, my self, my soul, my all. ’ 

Mirabai still further annoyed her husband by her asceticisms and 
by singing herself into ecstasy in Krishna’s temple, till in her ecstasy she 
danced and dancing fell into a trance. Tiiis indeed was to demean her 
royalty in the public eye, thought he. But crowds came to hear her 
songs, and hearing were uplifted. In Mrs. Ransom’s story and 
Mr. Cousins’ play, Bhojraj is represented as tr}dng to cause Mirabai’s 
death in various ways and finally ordering her to destroy herself. Legend 
says that when she sought to drown herself, Krishna appeared to her in a 
vision of light and the next thing she was conscious of was that she was 
lying on a bank seemingly far from the spot at which she flung herself 
into the water. Mr. Keay says that about 1479 the persecutions of the 
usuri)er Udekaran forced her to flee from Chittoor and tliat she became 
a disciple of Raidas, a Chamar disciple of Romananda, Mr. Cousins’ 
play and Mrs. Ransom’s story end with a charming scene in which 
Bhojraj, repentant, comes disguised as an ascetic to visit his wife in the 
temple and entreat her pardon Thenceforth Mirabai spends half her 
time at Chittoor and half at Brindavan singing to aJl who would listen of 
the boundless love of GkKi and teaching that salvation comes through love 
of Grod alone. 

In one of her poems Mirabai describes her indifference to the perse* 
cutions of her husband’s family ; — 

“ I am true to my lord. 

0 my companions, there is nothing to be ashamed of now, 

Since I have been seen dancing openly. 

In the day I have no hunger. 

1 am always restless and sleep does not come in the night. 

Leaving troubles behind, I shall go to the other side, 

Because hidden knowledge has taken hold of me. 

All my relations have come and surrounded me like bees. 

But Mira is the servant of her beloved, the Mountain-holder. 

And she cares not though the people mock her.” 

We may hope that the happy end to her story is the true one. 

As Mirabai’s Western counterpart I have chqs^ St, Theiesa of 
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Avila and there are striking resemblances both in the character and 
circumstances of the two women. We are able to obtain a far more 
accurate and definite picture of the Spanish Saint, for though a cr<dulous 
age loved to weave the miraculous into their reminiscences of her, yet we 
have plenty of truthful history to go upon, and we are not reduced to 
suppositions and uncertainties as with Mirabai. Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham has written a most exhaustive and fascinatingly interesting 
history of Theresa’s life and times, and to this I am indebted for my pic- 
ture of her. In her introduction, Mrs. Graham says, There is, it seems 
to me, a mysterious affinity and similarity between the character of Santa 
Theresa and the grim border fortress of Castille that gave her birth. An 
age of intense faith, an age of constant warfare produced them both : 
they both represent to the full the spirit of their epoch. A warlike spirit, 
a stormy and fighting past, is impressed on every stone in Avila. Theresa 
is a true daughter of such a past. She embodies all that is noblest, most 
representative, in the Castilian character, a character famed for its stem 
self-repression, its endurance, rectitude, sobriety, dignified simplicity and 
austerity, its grace and stately courtesy.” As one reads this one is 
reminded of pictures of the marvellous rock fortresses of Chittoor and 
Komulmir, where Mirabai must have spent much of her life, and one 
feels at once that our two mystics have kinship even in their homes. 
Theresa belonged to a family of warriors, and what Rajput was not a 
warrior. Avila “ hung lietwecn earth and sky ” is suggestive of Chittoor, 
though it lacked the fertility of Chittoor’s surrounding plains, for it 
dominates the wildest, bleakest uplands of Castille and is a city of grey 
rocks. Theresa wa^ the daughter of Alonso de Cepoda “ a dignified, 
honourable and kindly Castilian gentleman, full of noble and tender 
instincts.” She was born on March 28th, 1515, being the third child 
and eldest daughter in a family of seven brothers and two sisters. Of her 
brothers and sisters Theresa says ‘‘ They were all bound to each other by 
a tender love and all resembled tlieir parents in virtue except myself.” 
But she was her father’s favourite. 

Theresa, like Mirabai, was a devotee from childhood. She tells how 
her brother Rodrigo and herself pored over the black letter Lives of 
Saints and Martyrs until '' when I saw the martyrdom which the saints 
had suffered for God, it seemed to me that they bought the enjoyment of 
God very cheaply, and I longed much to be like them, not for the loye I 
understood I bore Him, but to enjoy as soon as possible the great treasures 
which I read were stored up in heaven. Together with my brother I 
discovered how it would be possible to accomplish this. We agreed to go 
to the land of tl^e Moors, begging our way for the love of God, there to be 
bdieaded : and it seems to m^ th^t the Xj»9r4 gave us courage even at so 
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tender an age, if we cmild have discovered any means of accomplishing it 
But our parents seemed to us the greatest obstacle.” How like Mirabai's 
was her experience. On the road to Salamanca four granite posts are 
shown as the spot where an uncle espied the would-be martyrs and hied 
them back home. She was brought up on a thousand fantastic legends of 
saints and martyrs, whilst ever in her ears was the clash of swords. As 
Mrs. Graham says it is not strange that a child so nurtured should have 
already felt oppressed by the vague mystery of eternity.'- ‘‘ We were 
terrified,” says Theresa, “ when we read that pain and glory lasted for ever 
. . . we took pleasure in saying for ever, ever, ever.” Ofherchild- 

hool she herself says I gave in alms what I could : and that was very 
little. I tried to be alone to say my prayers which were many : above all 
th« rosary, to which my mother had a great devotion, with which she 
inspired us also . . . W^hen I consider that, though I was very wicked^ 

I tried in some way since I was a child, to serve God, and did not do 
some things I see, which the world seems to consider of no importance — 
when I see that I was not disposed to murmur or speak ill of others, nor 
does it seem to me I could dislike another, nor was I covetous, nor do I 

remember ever to have felt envy ” she leaves the sentence unfinished, 

but we see reveale4 there the same sweet, loving temperament as was 
Mirabai's charm. 

Theresa lost her mother when she was about twelve years old. Of this 
sad experience she says “ As I realised what I had lost I went in my afflic- 
tion to an image of Our Lady and besought her to be my m ither . . . 

Although a childish thing to do it seems to me that my prayer has been 

granted and she lias drawn me to herself.” Theresa was now often 

alone and turned with great avidity to stories of Knight Errantry. The 
books were not the best food for a growing girl, but the influence they 
had on her literary style was of immense value later on. Moreover they 
and the legends of saints were the only form of education available for 
her. Castille of her day did not consider a woman worth educating, and 
Theresa herself, though a woman of too fine an intelligence not to value 
learning, yet thought it belonged to friars and the clergy alone. 

Theresa was beautiful and attractive, and her father seems to have 
feared lest the girl of 16 without a mother to guide her, might go astray. 
He therefore sent her to a convent: Judging from some veiled references 
in her autobiography, she was hiding some entirely innocent love affair 
from her father, and the convent with its calm peaceful life seemed like a 
harbour of refuge from the temptations of a wicked world. She was 
deeply impressionable and entered with zest into the religious life, though 
the thought of becoming a nun was distasteful to her. A severe attack of 
illn^s forced her to return home at the end of two years. On her way 
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home she spent some days with a brodieF of bar lather, a itisiiluEioiiied 
country gentleman who had determined to spend die rmiaining years of 
his life as a monk. He employed Theresa in reading to him books of 
devotion, a task extremely distasteful to > her. Neverthdess it was this 
visit that determined the whole course of her life. Although my will 
could not subject itself to be a nun, I saw that it was the best and surest 
life and so little by little I began to constrain myself to take It 

was the harsh Christianity of the Middle Ages tliat caused the terrible 
struggle in the heart of the bright warm-hearted girl. As Mrs. Graham 
says “ Her aversion to the cloister was only equalled by a tremendous 
dread of hell/’ and Theresa herself confesses It appears to me I was 
more moved by servile fear than love.” When after three months at home 
she told her father of her determination, he refused his permission for the 
period of his lifetime. But,” says Theresa, “ I was so scrupulous that 
when I had once said a thing nothing Would make me go back.” When 
at last in her eighteenth year she entered the convent of the Encamacion, 
she writes ** I do not think that when I die the wrench wiB be greater 
than when I went forth from my father’s house: for it seems to me that 
every bone was wrenched asunder and there was no love of God to 
take the place of the love of father and kinsmen, thp struggle was so 
great that if the Lord had not helped me, my own resolutions would not 
have been enough to carry me through.” Theresa had only been two years 
in the convent when her health gave way. She passed through a time 
of terrible suffering, which the ignorance of tlie doctors only increased. 
When at last slie returned to the convent she was a helpless invalid, and 
thus she remained for three years. But during those years in the convent 
infirmary “ alone with her books and her prayers,” her servile fear gave 
place to love. ‘‘ She had risen high in the esteem of the good-natured 
garrulous nuns, who were filled with wonder at her resignation, cheerful- 
ness and edifying discourse.” Most of all were they amazed at her 
discouragement of scandal and gossip. “ For I never forgot that I must 
not say of others what I should not like to have said of me.” Though 
Theresa recovered a considerable measure of health she was never again 
strong, being subject to fits of paralysis, to fevers and fainting. Never- 
theless her indomitable will enabled her to accomplish an amount of 
strenuous and exacting work from which a strong woman might have 
shrunk. 

A return to health meant a return to temptations, for life at the 
Eiicamacion Convent was no cloistered seclusion. Visitors of both sexes 
came and went and the nutis mingled freely with them. It was <^ly 
natural that the young and fascinating nun whose restoration was looked 
upon as little less than miraculous, to whose beauty iUness had but added 
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a iiicir« deliciite charm, aad who was tiaanreljbus willy 

sbpnBv^ of hmgue, should have inspired and reciprocated with all the forqe 
of her lovti^ and generous nature ^ome ardent attadimenis, the details of 
whidi ^e has left shrouded in mystery, and which she afterwards 
dwelt upon with such profound remcMrse and contrition- Her spiritual lite 
grew dead and she felt she was deceiving her father whom she had taught 
so much of the mystic life of contemplation. In the midst of this crisis her 
father’s last illness called her away from the convent to nurse him, and 
“ repay some of the tender devotion he had lavished on her in like 
circumstances.” She upheld him in the agony of pain by the thought 
that he was sharing Christ’s suffering, and no further moan escaped his 
lips. To Theresa his dead face seemed like that of an angel “ as indeed to 
me,’^ she adds, “it seemed he was in soul and disposition.” Her 
spiritual struggle continued, but she emerged from it a mystic. It was 
when she was about 41 that she first began having the visions that 
brought her so much both of joy and pain. 

It was from the time that through these visions she realized perfect 
oneness witli God, that all struggle against the irksomeness of her voca- 
tion ceased. God was to her all in all. She kept her experiences to 
herself for some time, but doubting at first whether the visions were 
really of God, or n^, she consulted her confessors. It was at this time 
of her life that she was brought in contact with some of tho first members 
of the Society of Jesus founded in 1534 by Ignatius Loyola- She 
received much help from these men, in her perplexities. But others were 
less un<ie^**^t?n diTi g and sympathetic. Her visions and trances soon began 
to attract attention. Many told her they were of the devil. Theresa was 
subjected to as m^^^h petty persecution at the hands of the so-called 
“ religious ” as Mirabai suffered from her unsympathetic relations. As 
with the majority of the Christian mystics of those days Theresa’s visions 
were mostly of the thorn-crowned, agonizing Christ But often words 
fail her as she tries to describe her experience. She is just conscious of 
an all-pervading light of wcmderful purity and her soul experiences perfect 
rest and satisfaction. But there is one vision she describes which has 
always been regarded as peculiarly characteristic of Theresa. I saw an 
angel,” she says, in bodily form, close beside me at my left hand. 
In his hands I saw a long dart of gold and on the iron tip it seemed to 
me was a little fire. With this he seemed to me to pierce my heart 
several limes, and that it penetrated to my very entrails: it seemed to me 
that it bore them witji it when he drew it out and left me all aflame 
with love of God. The pain was so great that it made me give those 
moans, and so excessive the sweetness caused by this exceeding pain, that 
one cannot desire it to go, nor can the soul content itself with less than 
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God. It is not a bodily but a spiritual pain, although the body fails not 
to share in it somewhat and indeed a good deal. It is a love passage 
which passes between the soul and God, so sweet that I beseech Him of 
His goodness to let him who may think I lie, partake of it.*’ Theresa 
was not a poet like Mirabai, but she would now and then compose verses 
which she loved to sing when about her household tasks. One set of 
verses describes this vision. She was wont to sing it softly to herself in 
her convent of Seville. Theresa was always reticent about her visions. 
She did not consider them a mark of special sainthood. Rather she 
thought they were sent her by God to help her in her weakness, and tliat 
the greatest saints would not have required them. 

There was a danger that one of Theresa’s temperament should grow 
too introspective and self-absorbed. Had she been less great than she 
was the seclusion of the convent would have narrowed her sympathies and 
her outlook. But she was gifted with a divine common sense and sweet-* 
ness and warmth of disposition that saved her from becoming a self- 
centred contemplative. In her wounderful treatise on prayer she shows 
the stages by which the soul ascends. She compares the soul to a garden, 
“ rude and unfruitful, out of which God plucks the weeds jdanting the 
herbs and flowers of virtues in their stead. It is our duty so to tend and 
water them by our prayers and efforts that they may grow and send 
forth sweet smelling flowers for the delight and recreation of the owner 
of the garden that he may often visit it and regale himself witli their 
fragrance.’^ She speaks of four methods of watering which correspond 

to the four stages of the prayer life ^the laborious metiiod of drawing 

water from the well ourselves; the method of the Persian wheel; lire 
method of the running stream : and lastly the rain from heaven whereby 
the whole garden is watered without any effort on our part. Theresa had 
fought her way upward through these stages. It was a slow and painful 
way. “ We must aim at the highest to attain the lowest,” she says. “Had 
the saints never be(^n inspired by great desires and little by little begun 
to execute them, they would never have risen to a state of perfection. 
Although the soul lacks strength at first and like a little bird whose 
feathers are not yet fledged tir«s and stops short, yet when she flies she 
soars high and arrives at much.” By the time she was about fifty, 
Theresa had reached the last stage of her journey towards perfection, 
when her soul was at one with God and burnt itself out in self-sacrifice 
and love. Her visions had already made her famous : and she shrank 
from the publicity tliey brought. She longed to escape to a convent far 
from Avila where notoriety could not follow her. 

Theresa had often felt that tlie Convent of the Encarnacion was too 
crowded and worldly a place in which to live tlic contemplative life. 
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and a few nuns, her relatives, were talking the matter over when a 
gay young niece of Theresa’s remarked ‘‘ Well, let us who are here betake 
us to a different and more solitary way of life like hermits.” The 
suggestion met witli a quick response in Theresa’s heart. She laid the 
matter before God, and again and again Christ appeared to her in a 
vision bidding her set about die refonn of the Carmelite Order. But 
though it was from her visions that she obtained refreshment and in- 
spiration and energy, Theresa was pre-eminently a woman of action widi 
a sound practical common sense. She could never have achieved what 
she did had she been a mere visionary. She and a friend thought out 
their plans carefully and consulted clerics of importance and influence. 
Two were found who approved, but the majority were doubtful. However 
having obtained the permission of their confessors they began negotiating 
for a site for the new convent. Then indeed there broke forth a storm 
of indignation. All Avila was scornful and the Provincial of the Car- 
melite Order, frightened, withdrew his consent. But There.sa took the 
downfall of her plans and the scorn of her friends unmoved and serene. 
With wonderful instinct she won to her side one of the most learned men 
of the Dominican Order, and he procured her a brief from Rome. 
During the six morrths of inaction before the nece.^sary i)ermission could 
be obtained, she set herself to write, at the rcque.st of the Dominican, 
her autobiography which contains the I'reatise on Prayer already 
referred to. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the trials Tlieresa had to face before 
her new convent of San Jose was opened in August, 1562, and it was 
not till December that she was able to overcome all tlic oi)position and 
gain permission to go with two other nuns from the Convent of the 
Encariiiicion to train her first four novicc.s. But the fact that she left no 
enemies behind her shows the triumph of her liumbie and sweet nature. 

Life in San Jose was simple and severe in the extreme. The nuns 
rose at six and spent the time till eight in summer and nine in winter 
in prayer and reciting the offices. This was followed by a service in 
Church. The meal hour was, in Theresa's words according to how the 
Lord gives it.” Sometimes there was nothing to eat, sometimes only dry 
bread. The normal food was coarse fish or bread and cheese. After 
breakfast there was an hour’s recreation when the nuns’ tongues probably 
worked as fast as their spindles and distaffs. From eleven till two there 
was silence when some slept and others prayed and meditated. At two 
c^e Vespers fallowed by an hour’s reading. There was further prayer 
in the evening and from 8 p.m. till 6 a.m. silence reigned. 1‘heir dress 
was of tihie coar^st and their cells bare in the extreme. No sister was 
allowed anything of her own, everything was to be in common and shared 
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according to need. The sick Were to be nursed ‘‘with all love and 
indulgence and always conformably to our poverty.*^ In spite of the 
severity of the life at San Jose, the joyous spirit of Theresa filled it with 
radiance. “ She dreaded melancholy as the plague and a person infected 
with it was to be refused admittance to the convent.’* She ennobled even 
the most trivial tasks, “ God walks among the pots and the pipkins,” she 
would say. The nuns always declared that they fared best when it was 
Theresa’s turn in the kitchen. She had the gift of making much out of little. 
She exacted from others the same unqualified obedience for which she 
herself was remarkable, but she insisted that “ she who would be obeyed 
must make herself loved.” Above all Theresa was anxious that her nuns 
should realise they were not there just to save their own souls. They had 
a great responsibility towards the world outside. Though women, and 
therefore powerless in the world of that day to help in the work of the 
Church Militant, they could all wield the weapon of prayer, and it was 
an age which believed passionately in the power of intercession. This 
was Theresa’s greatness that she raised her nuns’ aspiration “ to something 
above and beyond themselves,” 

After five quiet happy years at San Jose during which time she wrote 
the Chamber of Perfection j an account of her ideals . for the Convent, 
she was called upon to extend her reforms by founding other similar 
convents. Tlie work entailed endless journeys, most exhausting for a 
delicate woman over 50. It also demanded great business capacity which 
Theresa had in abundance. Above ajl it required illimitable tact in the 
management of men and women. One of Theresa’s most wonderful 
triumphs was won over the nuns of the Encarnacion whither she was sent 
as Prioress to introduce the reformed rule. They were furious at having 
imposed upon them one they had not selected : more furious still at the 
thought that their free life, so full of worldliness and pleasure was to be 
given up for the stern discipline of the barefooted Canuelites. Theresa’s 
Provincial left her to face a raging, hysterical company of infuriated 
women. Her humility awed them to quiet: her first courteous words 
conquered them and thenceforward they bore without a murmur her firm 
yet gentle rule. 

Of all the sorrows tliis heroic woman had to endure the ingratitude 
and insubordination of some of her prioresses were the bitterest of all but 
she bore everything with the same beautiful humility. Her last journey 
ended at Alba in October, 1582, It is almost incredible that a sick old 
woman of 67 could have endured the trials and privations of that journey 
but she never complained. When some dried figs were given as the only 
food available “ Do not be afflicted for me, daughter,” she said, for 
these figs are very good; there are many poor people who do not get such 
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a treat*' She had intended to visit some of her convents where matters 
were not going smoothly, but was bidden to go to the house of the Duchess 
of Alba whose daughter needed her presence. With her usual obcdiaice 
she went, though against her will. But Theresa's pligrimage was draw- 
ing to an end. Before she reached the Duchess' palace, she was taken 
very ill. Patiently she bore all the cruel remedies prescribed by the 
doctors of the day. As the end drew near those watching “ saw her face 
change and light up with a majestic and resplendent beauty. All signs 
of age had faded away, leaving behind the serenity of youth. Clasping 
her hands together, her soul inflamed witli Divinest Love, she murmured 
gladly sweet and joyous words of welcome. ‘‘ Oh my Lord, my Spouse, 
at last the longed-for hour has come: it is now time for us to see one 
another. . . The hour has at last come for me to leave tliis exile, and 

for my soul to rejoice, one with Thee in what I have so long desired." 
As regards Mirabai and Theresa may we not echo the words of Richard 
Crashaw: 

O Thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires, 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all^the lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they. 

t * ♦ 

By all of heaven thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the Seraphim!) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die!" 


M. L. Butler. 


(To be continued). 



A SERVANT OF HUMANITY > 


Robert Owen is the central figure of British socialism in the earlier 
half of the nineteenth century. The story of his life, told in the fasci- 
nating biography by the late Mr. Frank Podmore is of extraordinary 
interest. There is no need to repeat it here. It will be sufficient to refer 
to the glowing eulogy in which the present Premier of England summarizes 
its main features and significance. 

“ His birth in 1771, his rapid rise to fortune, his management of the 
New Lanark Mills from 1800, his experiments in education, his theories 
regarding the inllueiice of environment on character, his agitation in 
favour of the state protecting the physically and economically weak by 
legislation, the new chapter in his life which opened in 1817 when he 
declared in his memorandum to the Parliamentary Committee which con- 
sidered the Poor Law, that misery was caused by competition between men 
and machinery and that it could be cured only by the co-operative use of 
the means of production and their subordination to the well-being of the 
masses, the beginning of his community ex};>eriments in 1825, his labour 
stores with their uni(iue methods of exchange, and finally those pathetic 
closing years unshadowed by a doubt and unclouded by a thought of 
failure ending with the appeal to take him honie to die where he first saw 
the light, sum up a life of tenderness, innocence, single heartedness, the 
usefulness but not the beauty of which has long been recognised. Its 
activities were the yeast which made the whole body of English social 
reform ferment. TVom it came the positive view of the state as a protector 
of the weak and particularly our code of factory legislation; the co- 
operative movement is its direct fruit ; public education and trade unionism 
owe it much.” 

Socialism is a term of many shades Of meaning. Broadly speaking, 
however, two leading types may be distinguished, the socialism of senti- 
ment and the socialism of utility. The former is more or less revolutionary 
in character and is dominated by class consciousness. I'he latter believes 
in peaceful reform and lays stress on the solidarity of classes. Orthodox 
Britisli socialism is on the whole evolutionary. Its watch- word is not 
class but community consciousness. In the words of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, ‘‘ Socialism marks the growth of society, not tlie uprising of 

^Mobtrl Owen, a Biography. By Frank Podmore. London: Qoorgo Allen 
and Unwin. 
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a class. The consciousness which it se^s to quicken is not one economiad 
class-solidarity, but one of social unity and growdi towards oi^anic whole- 
ness.” This was also the underlying faitli of the founder of socialism 
in England. 

Owen agreed with the utilitarians that happiness is the chief end of 
man. While, however, Bentham and his disciples believed tliat private 
property was on the whole conducive to social welfare, Owen uses the 
feliciiic formula as an effective weapon against the right of private property. 
Apply the utilitarian standard, he says, and you find under the regime of 
private property wealth concentrated in the hands of a few ajid poverty 
and suffering the lot of the many. The institution of private property is 
the root of all divisions in society. It is the most fertile source of 
jealousies, strifes and wars. It must therefore be abolished and in its 
place must be substituted the system of mutual aid and co-operation based 
on equality of lajbour and distribution. Abundance of wealth and equal 
distribution would then put an end to all economic crises. Mechanical 
inventions by abridging labour would afford welcome leisure to the 
labourer. Ignorance would disappear since it would be in the interest of 
the new community to educate and train every member to become an 
efficient worker. “ With means thus ample to procure wealth with ease 
and pleasure to all, none will be so unwise as to desire to have the trouble 
and cafe of individual property. To divide riches among individuals in 
unequal proportions or to hoard it for individual purposes will be per- 
ceived as useless and injurious as it would be to divide air or light into 
unequal quantities for different individuals, or that they should hoard 
them.” 

Owen never countenanced passionate appeals to the working classes. 
He even condemned Trade Union activities, when they assumed the shape 
of class-struggle. And he had excellent grounds for discouraging all 
forms of violence. He clung with religious fervour to two convictions, 
that the differences between man and man are due to differences of environ- 
ment, and that the conditions of environment are amenable to human control. 
These convictions, it need hardly be said, inspired all the advanced 
political thinkers of the last half of the 18 th century. They are implied 
in the Contrat Social'^ they justified the paper constitution of the Abbe 
Sieyes; they form the basis of the argument in Tom Paine’s Righis of Man 
and in Godwin’s Political Justice; they are embodied in the American 
Declaration of Independence; nay, they are the unwritten postulates on 
which Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ultimately rest.” It follows that 
no person is responsible for his own character and impulses. No human 
being is properly the subject of praise or blame, still less of reward or 
punis^iment. The rich were in error. No blame attached to tliem, for 
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tii^ did not know the right path. When intellectual enlightenment 
dawned on them, when they were intellectually convinced that not compe- 
tition but co-operation is the proper basis of social life, they would 
cheerfully mend their ways and accept the altered conditions of life, when 
the experiment was tried. And the working classes would be found to 
work with more enthusiasm for their common interest than for the sole 
profit of a master. Owen, no doubt, assigned exclusive importance to the 
influence of environment but his insistence on its recognition was undoubt- 
edly serviceable. At any rate, his view, as Leslie Stephen points out, is 
the correct starting point of any social reformer. 

Owen trusted for the realization of his aims not to tlie state but to 
voluntary effort. The reason for this is not far to seek. When he entered 
upon his propaganda work, the government, which represented a narrow 
and reactionary class, showed neither disposition nor capacity to promote 
social welfare. It is not surprising that in these circumstances Owen 
came to the conclusion that all state action was futile and that the salva- 
tion of the people must come from themselves. In common with the 
other thinkers of his time, he fixed his attention on the individual and 
relied on individual effort to build up the co-operative commonwealth. 

However, between the years 1865 and 1885 Great Britain entered 
upon a period of far-reaching change. The Reform Act of 1867 conferred 
the franchise upon all urban house-holders. The Reform Act of 1884 
extended the franchise to agricultural labourers. The democratic state 
came into being. Distrust of slate action gradually died down and 
influential writers like Mr. Sidney Webb began to press upon the public 
that it was no longer admissible to allow a socialist theory based on past 
conditions to continue unchallenged. Socialism had to be adapted to 
democracy. The transition from Owen to Webb is as interesting as it is 
instructive. Wiien Owen began to press for reform the working classes 
lacked organization and they were on the whole uneducated and helpless. 
It was natural therefore for reformers like Owen to advocate a kind of 
industrial feudalism under tixe leadership of capitalists who should be at 
once the benefactors and guides of their workmen. In the second quarter 
of the 19th century the working classes began to organize themselves and 
they lent their support to the middle classes in their struggle for parlia- 
mentary reform in the hope that a reformed parliament would protect 
their interests. The Reform Act of 1832, however, disappointed their 
expectations since it conferred franchise only on the middle classes and 
left their allies as helpless as ever. The feeling of disillusionment was 
intensified by the Poor Law of 1834 which stigmatized poverty as a 
crime. The conclusion forced itself on the minds of the working classes 
that the interests of labour and capital were irreconcilable. They began 
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to thiuJc. in terms of class^stniggle and the idea of class-war finds expres-* 
sion in revolutionary trade unionism and the physical-force Chartists. 
With, however, the extension of the franchise to the artisans and labourers 
the state came to represent not a class but the comraunit> and tliere was 
no need for revolutionary action. The only question was how the central 
authority was to be used for purposes of carrying oat social legislation, 
and we find accordingly Mr. Webb urging the working classes to send 
^heir representatives in sufficiently strong numbers to Parliament so as to 
form a majority and work for the extension of the principles of democracy 
to factory, mine and field. 

Mr. Webb’s social creed is chiefly based on the economic teaching of 
J. S. Mill. Accoiding to Mill the value of land has a tendency to 
increase in value through the progress of societ;^ and without any exertion 
or sacrifice on the part of the landlord. The state, therefore, is justified 
in appropriating this ^ unearned increment ’ or rent in the shape of 
taxation. Rent, however, is drawn from other sources than land, and 
there are unearned incomes other than rent, e.g. interest. Mr. Webb 
advocates the socialization of every kind of rent and interest and their 
employment for the benefit of the community. Thu» “ Webb stands on 
the shoulders of J. S- Mill*’ (Belr). 

The conversion of Mill from orthodox Benthamism to a mild form 
of socialism is well known. He “ looked forward to a time whpn the 
division pf the produce of labour, instead of depending, as in so great a 
degree it now does, on the accident of birth, will be made by concert on 
an acknowledged principle of justice; and when it will no longer 
either \)e or thought to be, impossible for human beings to exert 
themselves strenuously in procuring benefits which are not to be exclu- 
sively their own, but to be shared with the society they belong to.” 
Socialism, in fact, properly considered, is only the adaptation of liberal- 
ism to new conditions. Tocqueville long ago pointed out that under the 
conditions of modern life democracy is inevitable, and socialistic writers 
contend that it is only through the idea of democracy that socialism can 
be rightly apprehended. According to Mr. Sidney Ball socialism is 
intimately associated with democracy in two respects. Regarded merely 
as a form of government democracy stands for self-government, the control 
of its own destiny by the community as a whole. Socialism is merely 
the application of the principle and method of democracy to the social 
and economic sphere. It endeavours on the one hand to use the demo- 
cratic state to further social and economic progress; on the other hand to 
give the economic organization a democratic form. Democracy, however, 
is not simply a form of government; it is a principle of life. This 
principle may be formally expressed as an adequately maintained liberty 
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of individual development* in and through association, the progress o£ all 
through all.*’ Democracy aims at such an organization of life as shall 
secure for the citizens as a body opportunities to make the most and best 
of themselves. Since, however, democracy remains an illusion so Icmg as 
one section of a community is under the econcwnic domination of another, 
socialism aims at the re-organization of society by the emancipation of 
land and industrial capital from individual and class ownership and the 
vesting of them for the general benefit. Democracy, in short, stands for 
political and socialism for econcHnic freedom. Political freedom, how- 
ever, without economic freedom is a dubious blessing. It is the merit of 
Owen that he perceived this truth with extraordinary clearness. What 
he failed to perceive, and in the circumstances he could not have perceived 
it, was the equally important truth that political freedom prepares the 
way to economic freedom. 

N. Narasimiia Moorty. 



VERSES FROM THE KANNADA. 


(We are indebted to Miss Butler for a series of verso translations of 
well-known Kannada religious poems. We intend to print several of 
these in each issue. ) 

Thee alone I want ^Raga Gavulapanlu). 

Chorus. What wouldst Thou give to me, 

Krishna, Beloved One? 

Thyself, not gifts, impart: 

Dwell Thou within my heart. 

1. Let my head rest near Thy dear feet, 

Mine eyes behold Thy smile so sweet. 

I fain would list Thy song’s glad sound, 

And scent Thy fragrance all around. 

2. Let my tongue sing Thy praises fair, 

Tlice let my hands adore in prayer. 

IvCt my feet tread that way divine 
That Iciids the pilgrim to Thy shrine. 

d. Lei my thoughts dance alone in Thee, 

One with Tliinc own my will must be. 

Always to Thee I would belong, 

One of tliinc own devoted throng. 

Chorus. What wouldst Thou give to me, 

Ranga Vithala, Loving One? 

Not Thy gifts give, but Thee: 

Mine be Thy grace alone. 

Worship the True God (Raga Miihhari, Jhampetala). 

Chorus. Only Purandhara Vithala, O man, can grant thy prayer 
Refrain. Can the sinner understand others’ joys and woes? 

The excellence of giving alms no angry spirit knows. 

1. Of camphor load upon its back can th’ ass enjoy the smell ? 
What of fit times and seasons can the dread Death Goddess tell? 
What’s litting or unfitting can the servant maid decide? 

. The milk that’s dedicate to God the monkey will deride, 
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2. Haw can the lice enjoy the scent of flowers in the hair? 

How can the dog distinguish difference of tune and air? 

What fish that swims in water cares whether fresh or salt? 

To the mean mind the generous mind seems grievously in fault. 

: 3, No coward e’er can understand the joy of courage bold. 

So have no country gods the power to grant or to withhold. 
Therefore Purandhara Vithala alone can hear thy prayer: 

To Him alone make thy requests, only to Him repair. 


Serve God from the beginning (Raga Saveri, Trividetala). 

Chorus. When trouble comes and sorrow’s near 
Then only will men wisdom hear. 

1. Possessed of wife and child, he takes his ease; 

But when at last he falls in trouble’s seas, 

Then the fool wisdom learns. 

2. Neglectful of the wisdom of the good. 

Like elephant a-wandering in the wood 

He falls into a pit. 

3. Oh! ere the sun’s eclipse doth thee upset, 

The things that matter most no more forget : 

Serve God and flee from hell. 


The Blessed Name. 

Chorus. Harinarayana, Harinarayana, Harinarayana, sing it, O man! 
Refrain. Wouldst thou cross the sea of life, the evil sea of life ? 

Then call on Him the Mighty One who has Lakshmi to wife. 

1 . In the deep sea of Samsara what profit to be drowned ? 

Dost say, I will delight in all the wealth that I have found”? 
As a dream it soon will vani.sh, and then where wilt thou be? 
This poor three days’ existence, what gain is it to thee ? 

Let Lakshmi’s husband’s holy name alone be thy delight : 

His name alone salvation is. His blessed feet clasp tight. 
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2. Dost say, ** I have a wife and child Dost smile on thenoi 

with pride? 

When Yama’s servants call to thee, with them thou needs 
must ride. 

In the toils of vain existence why mesh thyself, O fool? 

Call on tlie name of Vishnu, let this aye be thy rule. 

Let Him whose bed is in the deep, let Him be thy delight J 
His name alone salvation is. His blessed feet clasp tight. 

3 . Why spend thy time on games of chance ? Immersed in house- 

hold care, 

Why toil and moil so ceaselessly and wildly tear thy hair? 

If in the dark thou open thine eyes, pray tlien what canst thoii 
see ? ' 

Says Narahari, Wouldst thou lose dcath^s fear? But think 
on me.” 

Let Him, the Best of beings, alone be thy delight : 

His name alone salvation is. His blessed feet clasp tight. 

4. Thou say’st. I’ll feed my lx»dy well, and keep it aye in health/' 
What of the morrow ? Canst thou keep thy bags of golden wealth ? 
Why boast of thy possessions, thy houses, mansions, land? 

Only the name of Hari can save thte from Death’s hand. 

Let Him be then thy helper, let Him be thy delight: 

His name alone salvation is. His blessed feet clasp tight. 

5. To conquer those dread enemies, those sins, the deadly six, 

At first alarm of their approach thy mind on Hari fix. 

Thus wilt thou fright King Yama, his s«;rvants from thee drive. 
Who make Seshadri’s Lord their hope will ever in Him thrive* 
Let him, V'enkataramana, alone be thy delight: 

His name alone salvation is. His blessed feet clasp tight. 



DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY (III). 


Virgil and Dante found themselves, on the low-lying shore east 
of the mount of Purgatory, about dawn of Easter Day. Sweet hue of 
orient sapphire which was gathering on the clear forehead’of the sky . . 

. . to mine eyes restored delight, soon as I issued forth from the dead air 

which had afflicted eyes and heart, (“ dolce color d’oriental zaffiro ” 
note the wonderful vowel-music). The slopes of the mountain were 
irradiated by the constellation of the Southern Cross, whose four stars fitly 
symbolise the moral virtues of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and 
Temperance. “ I saw near me an old man Solitaiy, worthy cf great 
reverence, . . . long, he wore his beard and mingled with white hair 

. . . The rays of the four holy lights adorned his face so with bright- 

ness, that I beheld him as were the sun before him.”^ That is, he seemed 
illuminated with the light of the sun of Divine Grac^-, This was Cato, 

guardian of the shore and mountain the “ severest . champion of true 

liberty one of those who “ saw and believed that this end of human 
life lies only in rigid virtue.” His examjde must every man keep before 
his eyes in his search for moral liberty. Cato, on being satisfied that the 
poets were not damned souls escaped out of hell, told Virgil to gird 
Dante with the rushes of humility and to bathe his face with dew “ so 
that all filth may thc-nce be wiped away.” Then at sunrise Dante be- 
held the white-robed and white-winged Angel of Faith bringing in his boat 
the ransomed souls from the banks of the Tilier, where, as coming from 

Rome, the city of the holy Church, the redeemed gather just as lost souls 

do on the banks of Acheron. Singing a psalm “ In exitu Israel de 
Egypto ” — “ When Israel came out of Egypt and the House of Jacob from 
among a strange people ” — the newly landed troop of spirits gazed 
around in perplexity. The psalm they had just been singing signified 
mystically in Dante’s ■ allegory the passing of the holy soul from the 
bondage of this corruption to the liberty of eternal glory. 

Dr. Wilkins in his book Dante: Poet and Apostle^ (University of 
Chicago Press,) from which I take the liberty of quoting at some length 
points out that one of the ways in which Dante interweaves one part of 
his long poem with other parts is by using tlie device of contrast hinted 
at by some slight reference. 

1 Purgatorio, I, 13.10. 

2 Puigatorio, I, 31-39. 
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Xante’s ijivine comeby (m) 

** For example let us take the contrast between the passage d the 
damned in Charoa^s boat across Acheron and the passage of the souls to 
die mountain of Purgatory in tlie boar of the Celestial Pilot. Note, in 
the two passages the contrasts in the general setting, in the look and 
gesture of the pilots — in the mood of the spirits, even in the vessels and 
their propulsion. 

“ Dante and Virgil have joined the sad throng on the bank of 
Acheron.’' 

And lo an old man, white widi ancient hair, comes towards us 
in a bark, shouting; “ Woe to you, depraved spirits! hope not ev^er to see 
Heaven: I come to lead you to the other shore; into the eternal dark- 
ness; into fire and into ice, and thou who art there, alive, depart thee 
from those who arc dead.” But when he saw that I departed not, he said; 
“ by other ways, by other femes, not here, shalt thou pass over: a lighter 
boat must carry thee.” 

“ And my guide to him “ Charon, vex not thyself, thus it is willed 

there, where what is willed can bo done; and ask no more.” 

“ Thereon were quiet the fleecy jaws of the ferryman of tlie livid 
marsh who round his eyes had wheels of flame. But tliose souls, who 
were weary and naked, changed colour and gnashed their teeth, soon as 
they heard the bitter words. They blasphemed God and their parents ; 
the human race; the place, the time, and origin of their seed and of their 
birth. Then all of them together, sorely wecjnng, drew to the accursed 
shore, which awaits every man that fears not God. Charon, the demon, 
with eyes of glowing coal, beckoning them, collects them all; smites with 
his oar whoever lingers. As the leaves in autumn fall off one after the 
other, till the branch sec^ all its spoils upon the ground; so one by one 
the evil seed of Adam cast themselves from that shore at signals, as the 
bird at his recall. Thus they go over the dusky wave and cre they have 
landed on the other shore, already on this a new throng is assembled.” 

“ Turn to the other picture. It is Easter meaning. Dante and 
Virgil stand on the shore of the gr^^at island mountain of Purgatory. 

And lo!^ as at approach of dawn, Mars glows ruddy through the 

dense mists low in the west above the ocean floar; such to me 

appeared so may I see it again! a light coming o’er the sea so swiftly, 

that no flight is equal to its motion. From which when I had a while 
withdrawn mine eyes to question my Leader, I saw it bigger and brighter 
grow. Then on each side of it appeared to me a something white and 
beneath, little by little, another whiteness came forth. My master yet 
did speak no word, until tlie first whiteness appiearcd as wings; then, 

1 Infemo, III, 80.120. ~~ 

2 Purgatory, II, I3>51. 
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when he knew the pilot, he cried, “ Bend, bend they knees ; behold the 
Angel of God; fold thy hands; henceforth shalt thou see such ministers* 
Look how he scorns all human instruments, so that he wills not oar, nor 
other sail than his own wings between such distant shores. See how he 
has them heavenward turned, plying the air with eternal plumes, which 
are not changed like mortal hair.’" 

‘‘ Then as the Bird divine came more and more towards us, the 
brighter he appeared wherefore my eye endured him not near but I bent 
it down and he came to the shore with a vessel so swift and light that the 
water swallowed naught of it. On the stern stood the Celestial Pilot such 
that he seemed inscribed among the blessed and more than a hundred 
spirits sat within. ^ In exitu Israel de Egypto ’ they all were singing 
together with one voice, with whatso of that psaim is after written. Then 
he made to them the sign of the holy Cross; whereon they all tlirew them- 
selves upon the strand and quick even as he came he went away.'^^ 

Another well-known contrast is between the wood in the Earthly 
Paradise on the summit of the mountain of Purgatory 

“ the divine forest dense and verdant ” 

“ La divina foresta spessa e viva 

and the evil gloomy tangled wood at the very opening of the whole Corn- 
media. Of course, it is olivious that the subject matter of the Inferno, the 
Purgatorio and the Paradise is in itself strongly contrasted. Dante, how- 
ever, never labours or exaggerates these contrasts and when a reader comes 
to such a line as Paradise, XIV, 27 ‘‘ the refreshment of the eternal 
shower,” there floats into his mind the suggestion of an implied contrast 
witli the eternal rams of putrid water and of lire in the Inferno. Thus 
the terse phrase holds a wealth of meaning for the attentive student. 

One point more before we return from this digression. 

I*rofessor Saintsbury^ remarks upon the words describing the wings 
of tlie Angel of God. 

“ Plying the air wiih eternal plumes, 

Which are not changed like mortal hair ” 

“ Dante never throws away the word “ eternal ” or any other of the 
greater gold coins of speech whereas our modern “stylists” arc apt to 
play chuck-farthing, or try to play it, with them, till they are as common 
as the farthing itself. But he is also rather sparing of explanations: he 
likes to leave his grandeurs to make tlieir own effect. Yet he achieves one 

1 These beautiful translations are by 0. E. Norton, The Divine Comedy of Dante 
AUyhieri (Constable), 

2 English Association Essays and Studies, Vol. Ill, p. 121. 
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bore by the explanation itself and why ? Because at first sight the 
epithet (eternal) may seem otiose. Everything about the angel is 
immortal : why specially his wings ? And then the suggestion drops— 

in the old, simple, inevitable manner ^that that change and refreshing of 

plumage which is so noteworthy and so beautiful in the mortal bird is 
unnecessary, and would he a blemish, in die bird of God: that there is 
no need for him to renew his mighty and eternal youth/’ 

Seeing the poets before them, the Spirits asked them the way to. 
tlie mountain, but of course in vain since Virgil and Dante were equally 
strangers here. I'hcy were astonished to see Dante breathing — anon 
one pressed forward to embrace him, Dante’s amiable and courteous 
friend Casella, a famous Florentine musician who had set .some of 
Dante’s love lyrics to music. Thrice did Dante essay to embrace him, 
thrice did his hands return empty. At Dante's request Casclla sang one 

of the poet’s most famous Canzone in praise of Wisdom — the mystical 

lady of whom Love discourses to his mind — in whose eyes Paradise is 

anticipated and yet she was the examjile of humility an appropriate 

song surely for one to hear who had just girded himself with the rush of 
humility, and under the guidance of human wisdom was about to 
ascend the mountain. Entranced by the sweet notes, the spirits had for- 
gotten all else when Cato came upon them crying “ What is this ye laggard 
spirits? What negligence, what tarrying is this?”^ Then says Dante, 
“ As doves, when gathering wheat or tares, all assembled at their repast, 
quiet and showing not their wonted pride, if aught be seen whereof they 
have fear, straightway let stay their food because they are assailed by 
greater care; so saw I that new company leave the singing and go towards 

die hillside . . . nor was our parting less quick.” As they searched 

for some practicable path up the sheer mountain side, on the left hand 
appeared a throng of souls who moved slowly towards them. Virgil and 
Dante go to meet them and Virgil courteously asks of them the way — the 
throng of souls however were all bewildered. “ As sheep come forth from 
the pen in ones, in twos, in threes and the others stand all timid, casting 
eye and nose to earth and what the first one doeth, the others do also, huddl- 
ing up to her if she stand still, silly and quiet and know not why, so saw 
I tlien the head of that happy flock move to come on.” But seeing Dante’s 
shadow those in front halted in affright and drew back and those that 
came after, knowing not why, did the like.^ 

I have puqmsely quoted at length these two similes of the 
doves and of the sheep to show how extremely natural and uncon- 
ventional Dante was how he wrote simply and directly with his 


1 Purgatorio, II, 119. 

2 Purgatorio, III, 79, aqqi. 
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eye on the object on nature as it was : quite a new note in medieval 

poetry. This group of souls were the excommunicated, those who 
had died in contumacy with the Church. Their leader was Man- 
fred, King of Sicily, son of the Elmperor Frederic II, who was slain 

at Benevento in 1266 and whose dead body had been disintered from 

the battle field by order of the Pope and thrown on the banks of the 

River Verde with ‘ quenched tapers ^ and other rites observed at 

the burial of the excommunicate Professor Gardner^ aptly puts it. 

‘ Cut off from the body of the Church by the Pontiffs ’ curse, they were 
re-united to its soul by tardy repentances. Dante would clearly show the 
difference of God’s judgment from that of man. The first soul in Hell 
was the Canonised Pope Hermit whom the world extolled as a perfect type 
of Christian renunciation and who died in the odour of sanctity; the first 
soul of the repentant is the king who died excommunicate, and whose 
name was tainted witli suspicion of incest and parricide.” Manfred him- 
self says “ Horrible were piy sins, but Infinite Goodness hath such wide 
arms that it accepteth ali that turn to it. Dante’s absorbed and rapt 
attention to Manfred’s story had made him take no note of the passing 
time for it was now 9 a.m. This was a practical refutation of the 

Platonic doctrine of the plurality of souls ‘‘ for,” says Aquinas, “ Plato 

asserted that there were divers souls with distinct organs in one and the 
same body.” The friendly spirits then showed them tlie sole accessible 
path, narrow and exceedingly steep. Up this they [)ainful]y laboured and 
on the first stage of the winding terrace they rested. A mocking voice 
from beneath a shady rock attracted them thither and there they saw 
Balacqua an old friend of Dante’s sitting hugging his knees like Sloth’s 
own brother. He and those with him were the first group of T ardy 
Penitents who had indeed died in communion with the Church but had 
through laziness and negligence put off tlieir conversion to their death 
bed. The second group the poets met on this winding terrace were the 
souls of those slain by violence who repented and made their peace with 
God at the last moment. The third group whom we shall meet a little 
further on, were tho.se Princes and Rulers who postponed piety and let 
slip opportunities of good through absorption in earthly interests and love 
of earthly greatness. The most famous of the second group was Buon- 
epnte da Montefeltro, son of the Guido da Montefeltro whose story we 
learnt in Malebolge — the eighth circle of Hell. The son also had been a 
great Ghibelliiie leader and was in command of the Aretines when they 
were defeated by the Florentine Guelfs at Campaldino in 1289, a battle 
in which Dante had fought “ valiantly on horseback, in the front rank ” 


1 DanU, Tomplo Primer, p. 104. 
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of the Guelfs. Let Buonconte tell his own story. When he fell dead, he 
says, the angel of God took me and one from Hell cried, * O tliou from 
Heaven, wherefore robbest thou me.’ Thou bearest hence the eternal 
part of this man, for one little tear that snatches him from me; but with 
the other will I deal iu other fashion.” Accordingly the devil took 
vengeance on his body and caused it to be carried away by the swollen 
floods of the river. As Professor Gardner writes ** the lagrimetta of the 
dying Knight — the ‘ little tear ^ of penitence that saved his eternal part 
from tlie fiend — has become one of the priceless pearls in the treasur>* 
of the world’s poetry.” Breaking away from this second group who all 
implore Dante to procure for them the help of pious prayers on earths 
for by such succour alone can their years of waiting in Ante-Purgatory be 
cut short — the poets come upon the solitary and lionlike soul of Sordello 
of Mantua, Virgil’s own city. I must here mention that the penalty laid 
upon the excommunicate souls was to tarry below thirty times as long as 
they had deferred repentance on earth whereas the Tardy Penitents had to 
wait just the same number of years as they had delayed their repentance. 
Their only hope of shortening this period of waiting was the help given 
by the prayers of the pious faithful on earth. 

Sordello was a distinguished Italian poet of the thirteenth century 
who chose however, the Provencal tongue rather than his mother- 
tongue as the medium of his verse. About the year 1240 he wrote a 
fine elegy on the death of Blacatz, the poetic baron of Count Raymond 
Berengar. 

In this poem he upbraids and derides the kings and princes of 
Christendom, beginning with Frederic II, and proudly asserts that he will 
speak the whole truth in si)ite of the powerful ones whom he may offend. 
Therefore Dante assigns to Sordello the task of pointing out the princes 
and rulers in the Valley of the Princes^ in which under Sordcllo’s guid- 
ance the poets spent the evening and night of Easter Sunday. In this 
exceedingly beautiful valley scooped out as it were of the bosom of the 
mountain were princes and rulers who for love of things not in themselves 
sinful had postponed conversion or been negligent of good. Here, singing 
together the evening hymn to the Queen of Mercy, the deadliest foes sit 
side by side consoling each other, Rudolph of Hapsburg with Ottocar of 
Bohemia, Charles of Anjou with Peter of Aragon. Seated alone was the 
pious Henry III of England the king of the simple life.” The sight 
of these princes suggested the thought of their degenerate offspring who 
now occupied their thrones — except that of Henry III of England — “ who 
in his branches hath better issue '' (Edward I). The loving greeting of 
the fellow-countrymen, Sordello and V’irgil, led Dante to inveigh against 
Italy where one doth now rend the other — where there is no peace. 
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Ahi Serva Italia, di dolore ostello, 
nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta, 
non donna di provincie, ma bordello!’^ 

‘'Ah, Italy, thou slave, hostel of woe, vessel without pilot in a mighty 
storm, no mistress of provinces but a brothel T’ V 

From this invective Florence is excepted with a sarcastic irony which 
but emphasises her evil doing. 

Here in this valley Dante has pleasant intercourse with two old 

friends ^The souls here, being still outside the Gate of Purgatory are not 

intrinsically above the reach of temptation to sin, but are kept absolutely 
free from any sin by Divine Providence. Every evening two golden- 
haired angels, green clad and green-winged the Angels of Hope with 

the flaming but blunted swords of justice tempered with mercy defend 

the noble souls from the assault of an evil serpent who would enter this 

Elysium — this counterpart of Edan and drag man back from regaining 

the Earthly Paradise from which he formerly caused his expulsion. The 

stars that shine here by night — the season when no ascent is possible 

are three bright stars representing the theological virtues, Faith, Hope 
and Charity. By day, the time when souls may actually ascend, the four 
mystical stars that represent the moral virtues are shining. This indi- 
cates that the proper function of Purgatory is ethical, the recovery of the 
sound moral will. Dante watched the angels as they swooped swifter 
than hawks and put to flight the dreaded serpent. Worn out by the toil and 
anguish of his journey Dante falls into a deep sleep and dreams of a 
golden eagle, symbol of Justice and of regeneration by baptism, snatching 
him up into the fire of celestial charity. He awoke to find himself alone 
with Virgil, higher on the mountain, near to the gate of Purgatory proper. 
He had been borne up by S. Lucy (divine grace). He follows Virgil 
to the narrow gate of S. Peter set in a cleft of rock. Behind them is 
Ante- Purgatory in the sphere of air and so subject to climatic vicissitudes 
— before and above them is the .sphere of Fire or Ether. It was now tlie 

dawn of Easter Monday. This gate of S. Peter had three steps on tlie 

threshold with his feet on the third step sat the Guardian Angel with a 

naked flaming sword in his hand. The first step was of white marble, 
exactly mirroring the whole man — the step of Contrition; the second step 
was of darkest purple cracked in the figure of the cross the step of Confes- 
sion ; the third step was of bloodred porphyry ^the step of Satisfaction based 

on the love of God. Thus the whole symbolises the Sacrament of Penance 
and the Guardian Angel, the Angel of Obedience was the priest Confes- 
sor with robe of ashen hue in token of true humility.^ At Dante’s earnest 

1 Puigatorjo, VI, 76, aqq. 

2 Pui^atorio, IX, 115, 
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prayer the Angel drew forth from beneatli his robe tiie two keys, the silver 
and the gold keys of judgmmt and of absolution, and therewith he opened 
the loudly creaking gate. But before Dante passed through the Angel 

with his sword graved seven P’s signifying the seven ' pcccata * or sins 

upon his forehead to be effs^ced one by one in his ascent tliroUgh each 

of the seven terraces of Purgatory terraces that were not winding but en- 

circling the mountain like separate giidles. With the Angelas warning not 
to look back lest he find himself outside again, Dante (with Virgil) 
climbs tlie steep zig-zag path on to the first terrace about 10 o’clock on the 
Monday moniing. This terrf^ce was about eighteen feet wide the preci- 

pice on one side* the mountain on the other. The mountain side is of 
p>ure white marble, carved with scenes from sacred and Pagan history, 
illustrative of humility, seeming verily to live and speak in their wond- 
rous reality. Approaching them from the left, wearily and painfully came 
tlie Souls of the Proud, bowed down by terrible weights, reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s prayer for themselves and for those they have 
left on earth. Dante admonishes us to requite this kindness by our 
prayers for the dead. 

Truly we ought to hel}) them lo wash away their slams, which they 
have borne hence, .so that pure and light they may go forth to the starry 
^heres.”^ 

Dante, as a partaker in some degree of their punishment, goes bowed 
down along with these souls They go from east to west, following the 
course of the Sun. That is, our poet» on each terrace proceed to the right 
hand — even as in Hell they had turned lo the left hand. We shall find 
that they have gone just half the circumference of the mountain — the 
northern half circle from due east to due west by the time they are enter- 

ing the Earthly Paradise. Dante converses with two souls, both Italians 

one expiating the pride of birth, the other the pride of intellect. The 

latter soul points out to Dante the soul of Frovenzano Salvani, the great 
Ghibelline lord of Siena, expiating pride of dominion which sin made 
many an Italian patriot into a tyrant. He had led the Sienese to victory 
over Florence at Montaperti. One supreme act of humility however had 
shortened his weary waiting in Ante -Purgatory. Dressed as a beggar, he 
had sat in the market-place of Siena so as to procure the heavy ransom 
for a friend who languished in a foreign prison. As they proceed, Dante 
sees upon the door beneath his feet painted scenes of l*ride’» punishment. 
Anon they come to the Angel of Humility, robed in white and in his 
countenance such as a tremulous star at morn appears. With the wav- 
ing of his wing he removed the first P from Dante’s forehead: and 

1 Paigatorio. XI, 3447. 

2 PuTgatorio, XU, 88. 
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showed them the way up to the next terrace, promising them an easier 
ascent henceforward, since Pride is expiated: not only so but Dante finds 
that the six remaining engraved P’s are now much shallower and fainter. 
Pride lies at the root of all other sins; without it they would have little 
virulence, nay often no existence, and even if this were not so, a sinner 
free from Pride would place no bar in the way of correction. As they 
ascend they hear celestial voices singing on the Terrace of Pride — Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit.” 

*^Ahl how different are these openings from those in Hell! for 
here we enter through songs, and down there through fierce wailings.”^ 

Let us here note that the souls in Purgatory purge their sins by turn- 
ing with fervent love to God and detesting what hinders union with Him. 
Therefore, at the commencement of each terrace examples are seen or 
heard of virtue contrary to the sin to excite the suffering souls to extir- 

pate its very root; and at the end are seen or heard examples of the sin’s 
result or punishment — what Dante calls “ the bit or bridle.” In each ter- 
race, opposed to each deadly sin is given first of all, an example from the 
life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. For example, the first sculpture on the 
Terrace of Pride Dante gazed at in marvel was one showing the Angel 
announcing to the Virgin the Birth of the Lord. As the ascending peni- 
tent mounts up to a higher terrace he hears sweet voices chant as a bene- 
diction the appropriate beatitude from the sermon on the mount. 

For example on leaving the Proud Dante had heard] Blessed arc the 

poor in heart.” At the end of each terrace stands an Angel, personifying 
one of the virtues opposed to the deadly sins; for only when the sin is 
completely purged away can man comtemplate the “ awful loveliness ” of 

the contrary virtue. Dante loved symmetry he chooses his examples in 

well-balanced order, impartially from Scripture and legend or mythology. 
To exemplify this in detail for each terrace would take too long. I pro- 
pose to deal briefly with the remaining terraces. 

On the second terrace Dante wept to see the envious, clothed in hair 
cloth, leaning helplessly shoulder to shoulder against the rock, their eyelids 
sewn up wtth iron stitching. For the eyes must look no more askance on 
gifts bestowed on each for the benefit of all. Spirit-voices in the air cry 

aloud world-renowned sayings of the loving and of the envious and cite 

envy’s punishment. The dazzling Angel of Brotherly Love removes the 
second P, the mark of envy and shows the upward way. They hear 
chanted behind them ** Blessed are the merciful'^ and ''Rejoice, O Victor. 
As they mount the stairway, far less steep than the others, Virgil explains 
how the more of any m iterial thing one man has, the le>s of it there is for 
others; whereas the more peace, or knowledge, or lave one man has, the 
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more there is for all the others. Hence envy disturbs men’s hearts only 
because they are fixed on material instead of spiritual things. 

On this they reached the tliird terrace — ^that of die Wrathful_where^ 
on Dante in ecstatic vision beholds examples of meekness and patience. 
For this terrace is partially beclouded with an all-veiling smoke-fog bitter 
to the taste and smarting to the eye. Anger so obscures the vision that 
man cannot see things as they really are. Therefore the calm of ecstatic 
vision is necessary to these sinners. This dense fog-smoke comes with the 
souls of the wrathful who, coming exceptionally on this terrace from west 
to east, meet our poets. Dante has to lean on Virgil’s shoulder. Hear- 

ing the poets talking together, a certain soul, the Lombard Marco, turns 
back and enters into converse. From him Dante learns that man has no 
right to ascribe to planetary influences his evil actions as if he had no free 
will and no direct dependence on God which may make him superior to 
all material influences. The evil condition of Italy and the world is to 
be ascribed to the confusion of the spiritual and temporal power and to 
the Papal usurpation of imperial rights. The one power, (the Papacy) 
hath quenched the other; and the sword is joined to the shepherd’s crook, 
. . . being joined thus, the one feareth not the other.”* For a second 

time, Dante on this terrace partakes of the pains of the penitent souls. 
As the Sun is setting, Dante issues from the dark mist and is roused from 
the inward visions of anger’s punishment by the dazzling splendour of 
the Angel of Peace, who fans away the third P and shows the way 
upward. Dante hears the chant, Blessed arc the peace-makers wlio are 
without evil wrath.” 

The second night in Purgatory is spent at the entrance to the fourth 

terrace ^the Terrace of the Slothful. Now at this halfway stage Virgil 

expounds the moral scheme of Purgatory in his discourse on Love: show- 
ing how Love (or attraction) of some sort is the root of all evil as of all 
good conduct. Therefore every specific affection must not be considered as 
itself good. Moral merit begins when we refuse to love and follow things 
that are speciously attractive but cannot be affiliated to the love of God. 
It is natural to man to love God. It is not, then, merely in loving God, 
but in rejecting all impulses that do not harmonise with that love that 
man’s moral freedom vindicates itself — and it is therein that his merit 
consists.^ Then came rushing by the souls of the slothful at full speed 
in the moonlight full of longing to lose no time through too little love. 
Those in front cry out examples of zeal in Mary and in Cjesar, those 
behind chant sloth’s punishment. 

1 Purgatori % XVI, 109. 
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Before the dawn of the third day in Purgatory Dante» in his sleep, 
dreams of the Siren, symbol of sensual seduction— fitting prelude to the 
purgation of sins of the Flesh, as the dream of the eagle had been to that 
of sins of the Spirit. But at the exhortation of a lady frcHn heaven Virgil 
exposes to Dante whilst still in his dream, tlie essential filthiness of the 
Siren. Roused up at sunrise, Dante followed his guide. The Angel of 
Zeal, ‘'with outspread wings which swanlike seemed, in exceedingly 
gentle and kind tones, cancels the fourth P and shows the stairway up to 
the fifth terrace whereon the Avaricious and the Prodigal lie face down- 
wards to the floor inasmuch as when on earth they had cleaved to the dust 

Here the helpless souls themselves cry out the examples and the warnings 

by day and night respectively. Here a prostrate soul Pope Adrian V — 

tells the story of his tardy conversion from the life that is false and re- 
bukes Dante for kneeling to him because in the spirit world personality is 
stripped of office however august. P'rom him they learn that souls are 
purged in as many terraoes as may be necessary — but some may pass free 
tlirough those terraces whereon sins are purged of which tliey were guilt- 
less So later on we shall learn how the Latin poet Statius rose from this 
terrace and made his way straight through the two above : for five hundred 
years he lay here punished for prodigality, for four hundred years he had 
been in the Terrace of Sloth, and a long age in Ante-Purgatory. Another 

prostrate soul they heard — Hugh Capet ancestor of the royal line of 

France pouring forth bitter sarcasm and scathing invective upon all the 
royal house of France, the great Guelf power that opposed the Empire 
oppressed Italy and wrought scandal in the church. Especially against 
Philip the Fair are scathing words spoken for his infamous sacrilege in 
insulting and laying violent hands upon Pope Boniface at Anagni by his 
agents. Boniface, we know, was Dante’s worst enemy but Dante distin- 
guishes the man and the office and bums with indignation “ to see Christ 
made captive in his vicar and mocked a second time.”-^ 

Shortly afterwards, the mouTitain shook us with an earthquake and 
all the penitent sang ^'Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” Thus was Statius 
liberated and joined Virgil and Dante. To them he explained how 
the pains of Purgatory are voluntarily endured; tlie penitent desire the 
bliss of Paradise with the absolute will but suffer these purifying pains 

with the conditional or actual will the same impulse or desire which they 

formerly had to sin. Their wills alone show them when purification is 
complete. There follows a scene of tender Dantesque playfulness when 
Dante describes the recognition of Virgil by Statius. Statius tells them how 

1 Puigatorio, XIX, 46. 
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he was led to secret imacknowledged Christianity by the iniluexice of Vir* 
gil’s fourth eclbgue, in which the men of the middle ages saw a divinely 
io^ired prophecy of the coming of the Messiah. Already had the 
Angel of Liberality removed the fifth scar from Dante’s forehead saying, 
** Blessed are those that thirst after righteousness.” It is past 10 o'clock 

in the morning when the poets issue upon the sixth terrace that of the 

Gluttonous, The pilgrims encounter a wondrous tree, . fruit-laden and 
bedewed with clear water from a neighbouring fall from the midst of 
the foliage of which a voice recites examples of abstinence The once 
gluttonous souls that mi'et them have their faces so drawn and emaciated 
by thirst and hunger as to be unrecognizable save by their voices. Thus 
Dante recognized his old friend Foresc Donati, brother of Corso Donati, 
but the memory of their dissolute lives together was sorely grievous. 
Forcse points out Pope Martin IV and the poet Bonagiunta of Lucca, 
and tells Dante that there are other trees like this (one indeed was a 
shoot from the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil), and that each 
renews the pain of the penitent; nay rather their solace, for now they 
exult in crucifying with Christ* the old Adam in them. To the prayers 
of his widow Forcse had owed his speedy promotion to this terrace. 
She was one of the /arc virtuous souls left in a place of infamy, for 
Forese proceeded to denounce the dissolute fashions of the women of 
Florence. Dante in rei)ly tells Forese the story of his conversion from 
the dissolute life which he and Foresc had once lived together. Passing 
another tree, from whose branches spirit voices proclaim examples 
of gluttony’s punishment taken from classical legend and holy 

Scripture they arc summoned upwards by the glowing and dazzling 

Angel of Temperance, and they hear the sixth Beatitude Blessed are 

they which do hunger after righteousness.” As they ascend the narrow 
stair towards the last terrace Statius explains the generation of the body 
and how God at a certain point in the process of generation infuses 
a rational soul, which exists, after the body’s death, invested with an 
aerial body as a shade. 

This was Dante’s answer to Averroes who, finding no organ in 
the human l>ody appropriated to the immaterial principle of intelli- 
gence, conceived the soul to be no part of the individual life of man 
but a universal all-pervading principle. Statius explained how, after 
bodily death, the soul itself, which came from without, remains, 
with the purely immaterial powers of memory, intelligence^ and 
will, now shut off from intercourse with outward things but in 
themselves more vivid than ever. When the soul drops to Acheron or 
Tiber’s banks, it becomes aware of its destination and reflects itself 
upon an aerial body, flames Dr rainbow-like, and by the means of this 
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aerial body renews its intercourse with the outer world and the 
experiences of senses.^ 

They have now reached the seventh terrace which is filled with 
flames except for a narrow margin on the outside on which the poets 
move in single file and whereon Dante must give such good heed to his 
steps that he can hardly attend to the souls who commemorate examples 
of chastity from the midst of the glowing heat. This group consisted 
of those who had failed to restrain their lust within the limits prescribed 
by the social institutions of humanity. Another group which meets 
tliem were those who had not even observed the laws laid down by 
nature. Each group proclaims a warning example of lust as they 
sweep past each other. In this twenty-sixth Canto is a passage eulogized 
by Ruskin {Modern Painters, II, p. 259) as probably the finest descrip- 
tion in literature of intense heat. The rays of the afternoon sun were 
striking the poet’s riglit shoulder. Dante’s shadow^ could not be seen 
when it fell on to the burning flame to his left hand. The only effect 
was to make the flame more ruddy. And with my shadow, ruddier 
I made the flames appear and even at so slight a sign many shades I 
saw, as they passed, give heed . . . and one to the other they began 
to say, * He doth not seem a shadowy body.’ Ruskpi maintains that, 
** in these few very simple and in some sense commonplace touches,” 
Dante ' with no help from smoke or cinders ’ has produced a more vivid 
effect than Milton has secured in ten lines of elaborate de5crii)tion and 
varied imagery.” On this terrace Dante converses with Guido 

Guinicelli of Bologna one of the earliest [)oets who wrote in pure 

Italian whose later work inspired much of the poetry of the Florentine 

School We learn from Dante’s conversation with the poet Bonagiunta 

among the Gluttonous^ that Dante’s poetic method "'the dolce stil nuovo” 
was a direct and sincere outpouring of himself. I am one who, 
when Love inspires me, talce note and go setting it forth after the fashion 

which he dictates within me,” Thus he cxj)resses the truth that all great 

poetry is the “ transfigured life ” of its author. Every penitent soul 
must needs pass through the flame. We can well imagine Dante’s fears 
and reluctances, scanning the fire and vividly recallmg the human 
bodies I had once seen burned.” The Angel of Chastity was standing 
on the bank outside and above the flames and singing “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart.” He told them, ‘‘ No farther may ye go, O hallowed 
souls, if first the fire bite not.”** 


1 Vide the argument to Purgatorio, XXV, “ Tomj)le Classics” edition. 

2 Purgatorio, XXVI, 7-10. 

3 Purgatorio, XXIV, 52-55. 

4 Pui^atorio, XXVII, 10. 




m 


Dante's divine comedy (m) 

Virgil appealed to Dante to enter and fear not. Only tiie utterance 
of Beatrice's name overcame his reluctance. VVlien I was within, I 
would have flung me into molten glass to cool me, so immeasurable 
there was the burning." How unequalled is Dante's power of 
piercing at once to the very heart of things and revealing as it 
were a whole world of emotion or of passion at a flash. . . 

They reach the ascending stair, greeted by dazzling light and 
celestial strains of ** Come, ye blessed of my Father." Night fell and 
the poet> rested, each on a stair. Danle fell into a deep slumber and 
dreamt of Leah, type of the active life, singing of herself and her sister 
Rachel, the type of the contemjdative life. At sunrise they ascended 

to the entrance of the E<irtlil}' I’aradise the goa^ of I'urgatory. Dante^ 

has recovered from the dire effects of the fall of man; his will is free, 
unwarped and sound; ho has no further need of direction or directive 
institutions. Virgil’s mission is now over: Dante has regained the 
state of innocence, and has no further jieed of the external institutions 

or regimens of Church of Empire though he still needs the guidance of 

philosophy and revelation, Virgil speaks thus to him his last words. 

“ No more ex])ect my word, nor ray sign. Free, upright and 
whole is thy will, and it were a fault not to act according to its 
prompting; wherefore I do crown and mitre thee over thy.self."^ 

And so the crowned King and mitred Priest entered upon his 
kingdom and temple of Paradise. 

F. R. Sell. 


{To bo oontiiiued.) 


1 Dr. Moore, Time Refererwes in the Divina Commedia, p. lOU, 

2 Vide the argument of Canto XXVII, “ Temple Classics,” Purgutorjo, 

3 Faigatodo, XXVll, 139-142, 
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A Syllabus of Indian Philosophy, based on the lectures of Dr. Bra- 
jENDiiANATH Seal, M.A., PH.D., D.sc., Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Mysore. 

This is not a work sent for review, but we desire to call the atten- 
tion of those readers who are interested in philosophy to the objecl with 
which it has been published and whicli is stated, in a foreword, by 
Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, the Registrar of the University, who obtained 
Dr. Seal’s consent for the publication of the book. We print most^ of 
this foreword, and hope that the circulation of the syllabus may afford 
both eastern and western students of philosophy a truer idea of the scope 
and validity of Indian Philosophy. Mr. Subrahman}’a Iyer has a few 
copies left, and those outside the State who desire copies should send a 
stamp: the syllabus is in pamphlet form. Mr. Subrahmanya Iyer writes; 

“ This syllabus of Indian Philosophy formed the basis, in great 
part, of the lectures that Dr. Brajendranath Seal delivered, for several 
years, as George V Professor of Philosophy, at the University of Calcutta. 
Recently an epitome of the syllabus was prepared by him for the use of 
the students of the post-graduate classes of the Mysore University, of 
which he is now Vice-Chancellor. My object in obtaining the aullior’s 
consent to the publication of the comprehensive syllabus is primarily to 
show what a rich and inexhaustible mine of philosophical wealth there 
still exists in India for the seeker after truth to quarry. Further, after a 
study of European philosophy for over thirty- five years, I feel that India 
could make substantial contributions to the modern stock of the world’s 
highest speculative thought. India may not, it appears to me, be brushed 
aside, as she has often been, with the observation that she can boast of 
nothing more than primitive and exploded ideas which have only an 
archaeological interest. Dr. Brajendranath Seal’s Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus and Sir P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry testify 
to the value of the contributions that this country has made in the past to 
the formation of scientific concepts, a pioneering work necessary for the 
advent of the experimental sciences, and complementary to the formulation 
of philosophical categories. 

“ This syllabus at first sight appears to extend over areas placed in 
Europe, latterly, outside the pale of philosophy. But a little thought will 
show that philosoph]^ in its wider sense necessarily stretches its roots 
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to every region of iiuman knowledge and practice, a feature on which the 
ancient Hindus laid great emphasis. Every Indian system of philosophy 
attempts at covering the entire field of thought, in its ultimate grounds 
and basic principles, from physics to metaphysics, including philology 
and a study of social institutions. , . . 

“ It was at my special request that Dr. Seal put himself to the 
trouble of elaborating and presenting the consolidated syllabus in a form 
that might be of use to the advanced students of Indian Philosophy as 
,well as of Indian Culture. And it is hoped that this publication will 
serve to stimulate further research, so that such work may help to win for 
India her rightful place in the world of thought.’^ 

* * ♦ i(t * 

Contemporary British Philosophy Edited by J. H. Muirhead, ll.d. 

Allen and Unwin. 16 j. net. 

Dr. Muirhead has rendered many services to philosophy, and his 
latest such service is the publication of the volume under review. He 
tells us in the preface that it was from Germany that he got the idea of 
such a book : a number of philosophers contributing brief articles on 
what each of them consider^ the most important philosophical problem. 
The result is a very substantial volume furnishing a regular fea.st to all 
lovers of philosophy. No less than sixteen philosophers figure in these 
pages, and all phases of thought are represented in them. The value of 
the work is heightened by short autobiographical sketches, which aim at 
showing the influences that have gone to mould the philosophy of the 
writers. It would be no exaggeration to say that the one outstanding 
philosopher who has profoundly affected all his contemporaries in one 
way or another is the sage of Oxford, F. H. Bradley. His Appearance 
and Reality been an epoch-making work, creating a school of follow- 
ers and evoking a amount of criticism. It would have been in the 
fitness of things if the greatest contemporary British philosopher could 
have contributed an article to the volume under review. But Dr. Bradley 
has excused himself, and the book is poorer for his denial. Barring him 
all the leading ^iiinkers of to-day in England and Scotland have been 
represented It was a lucky accident that Dr. Bernard Bosanquet's 
contrihiition on Life and Philosophy came in time: “his last will and 
testament to his generation as the Editor puts it. In it he emphasises 
“ tile recognition of the spirit of logic as the essential criterion of value 
and reality throughout experience,' ’ and he gives passionate expression to 
his conviction that “ totality expresses itself in value." 

Professor Baillie discourses on The Individual and His Worlds and 
offers the conception of the growth of individuality as solving the riddles 
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of knowledge and reality. He has outgrown the .Hegelianism of his 
early years in the direction of emphasising religious experience, Mr. 
Broad gives vent to his rigorously critical intellect in questioning the 
claims of speculative philosophy. It is refreshing to find Professor Hob- 
house explicitly recognising the debt he owes to Idealism, and it is really 
the idealistic implications of his thought that give a certain strength to 
his empirical evolutionary philosophy. 

On the whole it is clear that the Idealistic tradition is still going 
strong in contemporary philosophy, in spite of the fact that a veteran 
Idealist like Dr. J, S. Mackenzie shows realistic leanings. But its 
prominent critics and founders of rival schools like the Hon'ble 
Bertrand Russell and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller have expressed their views 
with their usual vigour. Russell’s Logical Atomism, with its emphasis on 
the importance of a philosopher’s logic rather than of his metaphysic, is 
one of the best essays in the book. Dean Inge and Dr. William Temple 
represent the Christian ^standpoint in philosophy. Both of them write 
clearly and forcefully, though not always convincingly. Dr. William 
Taggart represents the old deductive method in metaphysical speculation, 
sternly rigorous, a figure by himself, that seems to stand above all contro- 
versies of relativism or pragmatism. Professor Mujrhead’s essay is a 
good running commentary on contemporary j)hilosophical developments, 
very lucid but with an ill-concealed bias towards traditional Idealism. 

In a short review like this it is hardly possible to do full justice to 
all the rich fare that is sj^read out before the readers of this book. It 
covers such a wide range of topics and represents such varied standpoints 
that only a perusal of the book itself can make one fully realise its worth. 
We are glad to note that Professor Muirhead offers us a second volume 
very shortly, to which Professor Ward, Professor Webb and Professor 
Sorley have promised contributions. The publication of these volumes 
is proof conclusive that neither the achievements of science nor the fever 
of politics has succeeded in affecting the pure flow of philosophic think- 
ing: a tribute alike to the eternal freshness of philosojfliy and to the 
British votaries at the shrine of philosophy. 

A. R. W. 

# ★ jK '45 M* 

Bengali Religious Lyi’ics. Sakla. By Edward J. Thomson and A. M. 

SvENCER. “ Heritage of India ” Series. Association Press, Calcutta. 

This book contains an English version of 103 religious songs in 
Bengali in praise of the Goddess Sakti, consort of Siva, selected mostly 
from llie poetical works of Ramaprasad Sen, twelve other Bengali poets 
contributing one or two each. Though all these poetsure of the 13th and 
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19th centuries, the religious thoughts expressed in these poems are 
exactly the same as those of earlier Sanskrit poets. The specimens 
selected for translation in this hook are free not only from the mysticism 
of the Tantric cult, but also from the fancies and conceits of Sanskrit 
rhetoric which are frequently seen in other vernacular poems. Leaving 
aside the “ punning sound and alliteration, a musical toss and play of 
similar syllables,” inimitable in translation, there can be nothing 
too difficult in the original to be rendered in P]nglish With regard to the 
religious technicalities, ‘ nine doors/ ' six passions,' * llie skv reflected in 
the earthen pot/ ‘ the five elements,’ ‘ the six chakras,’ and the like, the 
translators have clearly explained them in the foot-notes. The style of 
the translation is elegant and reads smoothly and sweetly. While a perusal 
of the translation will bring it home to a Hindu reader other than a Ben- 
gali that the Bengalis live the same religious life and flunk the same 
religious thoughts that he himj>elf lives and thinks, it will not fail to 
convince a European reader also that the religious spirit of man is the 
same all over the world. 

Still more interesting is the scholarly introduction furnished Ijy the 
learned translators, tniefly discussing the origin and growth of the Tantric 
cult, its right-hapd and left-hand aspect'^, the social and political condi- 
tions of the times in which the t)oets lived, their effects on the thought of 
the poets, the old and modern forms of the Durga Puja festi\'al observed 
in Bengal, the life of the poet, Ramaprasad, his theistic or dualistic 
belief as contrasted with the monistic doctrine of SaT/uira, which Rama- 
prasad rejected, preferring the eating of sugar to becoming sugar himself, 
and the legend of Parvati’s marriage with Siva, which is a model of the 
Bengali marriage. This is an excellent specimen of how a popular poetical 
work of a people can be read wutii critical insight. No doubt the book 
will be a valualile addition to the library of students of Indian history 
and literature. 

R. S. S. 

^ .iK Hi ^ 

The Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions: A Study in the 

Evolution of the Indian Magistracy. By R. N. Gilchrist, m.a. 

The University of Calcutta. 

Principal Gilchrist as the author of Principles of Political Science 
IS already well-known to students of politics in India. The book under 
review is a useful publication by the University of Calcutta, dealing 
With a question which for half-a-ccntury at least has agitated the 
minds of Indian political readers. It has formed a subject for reports, 
for congress resolutions and for endless newspaper articles. After all 
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this persistent agitation it is no wonder if the Government of India 
have been forced to accept the principle of the separation of executive 
and judicial functions, though they move but slowly. Perhaps as a 
contribution to practical politics in India, Principal Gilchrist’s book comes 
a bit too late, though there can be no doubt as to its value from an 
academic standpoint. 

The author candidly admits that the events in India since 1920 
have moved much faster than any one could have anticipated. And hence 
it is that the book, which seems to have been nearly ready for publication 
in December 1920, had to wait three years more before it was actually 
published with the necessary trouble of a good deal of rewriting and 
recasting. The book is divided into three chapters: the Conditions of 
the Problem, History of the Problem, and Criticism of the Problem 
The chapter on the History of the Problem is very lucidly written, 
taking us into the very heart of the difficulties— -and the author would 

also say the exaggerations of the problem, and the account of the 

famous Hobhouse memorial is particularly arresting. 

It is in the last chapter that the author’s own opinions come out. 
On the whole it is clear that his sympathies are with the traditional 
Government view against any separation of judicial and executive 
functions. He defends it on the basis of the stock Anglo-Indian and 
Kiplingian argument: “ India is not Europe, and never will be Europe ” 
with the usual emphasis on prestige,” and an assertion that whatever 
the defects of the traditional arrangements they have not been many, and 
they have been obviated by the fact that the system has been in the 
hands of European officials and not Indian officials. Statements of the 
kind invite some retort courteous, but it would be only flogging a dead 
horse. All the more so as Principal Gilchrist is by no means a die-hard. 
He is alive to changed conditions, especially as inaugurated by Mr. 
Montague’s pronouncement in the House of Commons on 17th August 1920 
and by the Montford Reforms. He recognises that under the growing 
democratisation of India the old system will not work and he holds no 
brief for the old system under any conditions. At the same time he is 
not prepared to advocate a radical reformation of executive and judicial 
functions* He longingly looks in spite of Prof. Dicey — to the introduc- 

tion of a Droit Administratij and administrative courts as the best 
solution to suit Indian conditions. He defends it on the ground that 
both Japan and Germany — and Germany according to the author has 

“ the most democratic constitution of modern times ” have adopted 

it, and he defends it against Prof. Dicey’s indictment of the French 
system by insisting that the judges of the administrative courts should 
be appointed for life so as to ensure their independence. There is a 
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good deal of suggestiveness in this, provided these courts can carry on 
their work expeditiously and without those vexatious delays which mark 
the ordinary law courts and eventually make them sources of as much 
injustice as justice. 

We are sure students of practical science and especially in univer- 
sity classes will find a good deal in the book to make tliem think, and 
after all this is the highest service a book can render to its readers. 

A. R. W. 

4- jje * ♦ ♦ 

Lessons on Indian Agriculture. By D. Clousto^, d.sc., ( .i.k. Mac- 

Millan. Ss. 6d, 

Elementary books on Indian Agriculture are very few and any 
addition to their number should be welcomed. It is tlierefore a great 
pleasure to give this rather belated review of Dr. Cloubton’s book. 

Agricultural conditions in India are so varied that it would \)g 
impossible to write a book which would fully meet the needs of all 
sections of the country. I'hese lessons on Indian Agriculture have 
nevertheless a wide application and undoubtedly provide the best 
elementary text book to be found in India to-day. 

The book i» well constructed. Opening with an outline of the 
development of agriculture from primitive times it deals in succession 
with the soil including the subsidiary subjects of tillage and manuring, 
the plant and how it grows, a few of the more important cro[js and some 
of the common insects injurious to agriculture. Reference to plant 
diseases caused by fungi and bacteria has been omitted, probably because 
for the proper understanding of such diseases and tlieir causes a 
microscope is necessary. Considering their importance to Indian Agri- 
culture, however, this omission is to be regretted. 

The treatment of that branch of agriculture dealing with live 
stock and live stock products occupies about a fifth of tlie book. It 
is i^y no means so well done as the sections dealing with soils and crops, 
but one must not forget that the study of this branch of agriculture 
has been up to very recent times almost entirely neglected by the 
Agricultural Departments in India and reliable information is therefore 
largely lacking. 

A final chapter deals in a clear manner with co-operation in its 
relation to agriculture, a subject not commonly dealt witli in agricultural 
text books, but one which is nevertheless of immense im])ortance to 
agricultural development. 

It is needless to add that the book is sound from a scientific 
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standpoint. It is moreover written in a very clear and interesting 
manner. 

L. C. C. 

A Short School Geometry. By H. S. Hall, m.a., and F. H. Stevens, m.a. 

MacMillan. 2s. 6 d. 

1'he authors are well known writers of text-books on Elementary 
Mathematics. Their School Geometry has very deservedly held the 
field for more than twenty years in high schools and colleges. 

The present work is an attempt to lighten the task of both pupil 
and teacher by bringing together in a compact form the main propositions 
“ which make main landmarks of Elementary Geometry and by redu- 
cing the number of such “ formal })ropositions.” Part I contains 10 pro- 
blems and 32 theorem^, with an introductory course of experimental and 
prat:ticai geometry. The arrangement here proposed is good and we have 
no hesitation in recommending the book to the student population. 

M. T. N. 

Sk 

Nooks and Corners: Lays and Lyrics. By N. Mafuiava Rao, Mysore 

Service. Printed at the ("Paxton Press, Bangalore. 

Mr. Madhava Rao is a recent and very distinguished graduate of 
this university, and for years we have been greatly interested in his verses. 
It .seems a pity that he has ventured the publication of a book of poems so 
soon. The value of these verses lies almost entirely in the promise that 
is discernible here and there. Poetry needs a more mature experience, 
and a very much more developed power of writing, and these are likely 
to come within a few years. The fact that these little poems express 
things that every one feels is by no means against them; but the fact that 
thousands of people can, and daily do, express them as well or better is an 
argument for waiting till time makes possible a really individual expres- 
sion of emotion in really good verse. As is likely to be the case with 
such early writing, these pages are full of very ‘‘ ordinary ” ideas and 
conventional phrases and effects., not to speak of constant flaws (inci- 
dental to first compositions in a foreign language) in idiom, rhythm 
and rime. Some mistakes of these kinds could have been eliminated by 
having the peoms revised by some senior before publication : this would 
have excluded the “ piercing call of the planet Brihaspathi, the “ song- 
path shrill of the bees (Mr. Madhava Rao is always coming to grief over 
sound references), phrases like ‘‘the star-clogged skies/’ rimes like 
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“trees — is/’ “seas — cease/' and such lines as these (written when the 
sense of humour was fast slumbering) : “ Some said she died of liver 
complaint/’ “With sweating all my clothes were wet.” The trouble is that 
eveiy poem in the book is an experiment, none u complete performance. 
When Mr. Madhava Rao has found his feet he may well write really fine 
lyrics. In many of thchc verses there are indications tliat he will do so. 
He is genuine in feeling, nnd though at present that feeling finds frequent 
expression in very hackneyed terms this is usual witli early poetic produc- 
tions, nor is it always tlie case with him. He has a delicate instinct for 
beauty, seen or heard, and is an intense lover of it. He has imagination, 
and one of the most interesting elements in his ix)ems is the constant series 
of figure^, some grotesque but many vivid and beautiful. He has an 
intimate love for nature, and the power of communicating mood or atmos- 
phere. And despite all daws he frequently shows a felicity of phrase 
and verse that indicates a real poetic gift. We give two examples of his 
best work: they make this a long review of a small book, but no doubt 
readers will be particularly inteiested in the first book of verse by a 
graduate of this university, and will be delighted by its promise. The 
following poem is marked by flaws and even absurdities, but the blank 
verse, on the whole, is very skilfully handled, and there are some really 
fine lines and ellects 


Revived. 

All was dark, and, overcast with gloom. 

The world to me seemed ended. In the sky 
Were neither moon nor stars, nor breezes stirred. 
The earth and sky in total darkness lost 
Had mingled in the one perpetual sleep 
Of endless, shapeless, soundless form of death. 

♦ 5H ♦ ♦ 

I stood 

Lost in a lost world, body, mind and soul. 

But in a while a stir as of a sigh 
In faintest half-forgotten dreams half-heard 
Fell on my ears, and right in front a bloom 
Seemed dimly to uplift its dreamy face. 

I stared and saw a little laughing flower, 

And at the sight my heart began to beat 
Quicker and quicker : a gentle gale blow on : 

I looked up, and the sky was studded with stars, 
And on the margin of a shimmering lake 
The moon with wrinkled face was setting low. 
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A pale light crept, as dreams creep into sleep, 

Among the eastward stars: a loud cock crew: 

A bright ray shot across the hills afar — 

The earth and sky overflowed with light and life. 

Another peom, “ Widowed, ^ is sadly spoilt by the weakness of 
the last four lines, but there is much beauty in the rest of it. 

Widowed. 

Her pillow with her tears is wet ; 

All night unwooed of sleep she lies. 

She laughs and smiles all through the day, 

But all the night she weeps and sighs. 

The evening starts white radiance brings 
Before her eyes the happy day 
When, clad in bridal garments, she 
Stood gazing on the self-same ray. 

The odours of the champa groves 
Remind her of her wedding day, 

W'hen, decked with those impassioned blooms, 

She heard the sweet lute s melting lay. 

The glistening bangles jingle not 
Upon her youthful wrists and round; 

No more upon her forehead white 
The sweet vermillion mark is found. 

How changed to her the world now is : 

All dark, cold, weary, joyless, void. 

Her soul within her struggling lies; 

Her hopes are blasted, life destroyed. 

J. C. R. 

♦ 

The Vestibule', A First Book of English Verso for Indian Children. 
Compiled by Constance E. Parson.s, Mysore. Printed at the 
Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore, 

Anthologies compiled for English children are for several reasons 
unsuited for use in Indian schools. Background, religion and many kinds 
of allusion are western, and a serious hindrance to the Indian child’s 
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enjoyment of the poetry; sombre subjects often bulk too largely; and it 
is assumed that beginners in English are all tiny children, whereas in 
India, as Miss Parsons says, “ boys and girls begin English at any age 
from six to fourteen/’ She has endeavoured to hnd poems that are not 
made puzsliiig by reference to English customs, seasons, legends and so 
on; where religion is referred to it is universal; and she has provided 
twenty -two poems for very little children and fort)'- seven for somewhat older 
ones, though each division also contains much that is well suited to the 
other class. “ The aim of this little book . . . is to enlarge the voca- 
bulary, to create a sense of, and love for, English rhyme and rhythm; ‘ to set 
alight some dame in the imagination ’ , to introduce our Indian children to 
‘ poetry which shall sing its way into their souls,’ so that from this 
Vestibule they may pass on into other courts of the House of Poetry, there 
to meet again, amid its peerless company, poets they here have learned to 
love and others whose treasures these will help them to enjoy.” She has 
ranged very widely in the search for suitable poems, and has included 
(sometimes by permission and sometimes by arrangement) a large number 
of charming poems that have not hitherto appeared in anthologies. 
Among the recent poems arc several beauties by Ro^e Fyleman; and there 
are two excellent lyrics by Sarojini Naidu. The collection is eminently 
suitable and delightful. Many of the poems in the little children’s part 
are nursery rimes, and all are very simple: it seems to us a great achieve- 
ment to have found so many verses which the smallest child can under- 
stand an I which are yet musical and, in many cases, imaginative, giving 
just the right first stimulus to the small child’s imagination and sense of 
song. In the second section, as in the first, cheerfulness, goodwill, music 
and imaginativeness have evidently dominated the choice. Thankfully 
we miss here the fallacy that poems, to be duly suitable for children, 
should be matter of fact poeni'. Some of the poems in the second part 
will be difficult for children to understand. How good this is! Every 
lover of poetry can remember that the richest poetic delight of his child- 
hood came from just such poems from the glory of poetry, not its content ; 

from the poet’s soul, to which the child is near, rather than from his 
thought; from melody, which soars where reason cannot. In the eager 
little mind as in the noble mature one the reach exceeds the grasp. We are 
glad to think how many children will find what they want in this book* 
The book is beautifully printed in large type on excellent paper; a 
very important matter in a first poetry book. It was a delightful thought 
fo prefix a portrait (a very charming one) of Prince Jaya of Mysore. 

J. C. R. 


^ 
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A Short History of International Intercourse. By C. Delisle Burns. 

Allen and Unwin. 3^. 6d. 

This book is a fresh addition to the already overgrown stock of 
books on European History but it has an individuality of its own* History 
has often meant mostly the narration of wars and conquests and the 
individual exploits of heroes and great men, and where a book professed 
to treat of social history it often assumed a narrow nationalist attitude. 
In this little volume the author proposes to treat the history of Europe 
from a different viewpoint. He attempts to describe, though in outline, 
the contribution of peaceful co-operation between different peoples towards 
civilization. Civilised life with its exponents science, music, painting, 
commerce and manners is in his view international. What exactly is the 
contribution of one nation to the progress of its neighbours is perhaps 
difficult to determine, but the history of nations clearly indicates that such 
intercourse has influenced them at one period or another. 

Beginning with the middle ages, the author sketches briefly the 
development in art, literature, science and commerce in the different 
parts of Europe and notes also the influence of the Chinese, Indian and 
Arab nations at different periods. The break up of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Reformation brought into existence International Law, 
and the Industrial Age made the world a single unit and Governments 
developed an international organization in various departments for the 
common good of the citizens of many states. Then came the Great War 
and seemed to destroy for the time being the whole fabric of society. 
The world discovered how the false prophets of National Kultur had 
led peoples away into the paths of envy and hatred and how near the 
world was of a general war of extennination. It is now realised that no 
nation can live isolated, and the League of Nations is perhaps the greatest 
gain from the recent war. The League is not all it should be and ex 
perience has discovered some defects in its organisation. War and poverty 
have not altogether gone yet, but still the organisation of the League is a 
clear proof of the change of vision in world i)olitics. The history of 
peace must now be a race between catastrophe and education. Vague 
sentiments of friendship are not such good bases of peace as the general 
appreciation of what we have gained from international intercourse in the 
past. The immediate policy of peace is to increase intercourse and 
co-operation between peoples so greatly that no one will be willing to 
forfeit the benefits derived from such intercourse. 

Such in brief is the reading of European History that the author 
gives us. It is a sketch intended, as the author declares, to indicate the 
lines along which study in schools and research should develop. 


S. V. K. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Indian UxNiversities Conference A report of the proceed- 

ings of the Universities Conference, wJuch met in Simla in May at the 
instance of the Government of India, appears in a recent issue of The 
Collegian. The resolutions passed are of great interest and importance, 
and no doubt most of them will be given effect to wlien the Universities 
Bureau which is being formed begins its work of detailed planning and 
co-ordination. We may note the more important of the resolutions, most 
of which, apparently, were passed by the Conference after full discussion 
ill the various committees. A provisional committee was formed, to meet 
in Simla immediately after the Conference to make detailed arrangements 
as to the establishment of a permanent inter-university board or bureau. 
The Conference itself, however, decided that the functions of the Bureau 

should be as follows : ‘‘(a) to act as an inter* university organisation 

and bureau of information; (b) to facilitate the exchange of profes- 
sors; (c) to serve as an authorised channel of communication and facili- 
tate the co-ordination of university work; ((f) to assist Indian univer- 
sities in obtaining recognition for their degrees, diplomas and examina- 
tions in other countries; (e) to appoint or recommend, where necessary 
a common representative or representatives of India at imperial or inter- 
national conferences on higher education; (/) to act as an appointments 
bureau for Indian universities; (g) to fulfil such other duties as may 
be assigned to it from time to time by the Indian universities.’^ Each 
university is to appoint one member to represent it on the board, and 
(except during the first three years, for which a provisional time -arrange- 
ment is made) each member is to hold office for three years. Pending 
its own decision as to place, the board is to meet at Simla, and it is to 
meet at least once a year and to be supported by equal contributions 
from the universities, save that the governments are to be requested to 

make a grant It was decided to recommend to the Government of 

India " that with a view to promoting co-qieration among Indian uni- 
versities in higher scientific studies and research and to advising the 

151 
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Govemmeat of India from time to time generally with regard to the 
promotion of scientific research in India, a central advisory board for 
scientific research be constituted in India comprising the heads of 
scientific departments of Government of India and a representative 
of science nominated by eaefi^ of the Indian universities and by the 
Indian Institute of Science, with po\/er to co-opt representatives of other 
recognised institutes of science not affiliated to any university. The 
work of such a board must be conducted large^ by means of journals, 
and it was considered desirable neither to work by means of a single 
comprehensive journal nor to start new journals, but to endeavour to 
utilise or combine existing organs of publication and develop them into 
publications having an all-India basis/* The Government of India are 
to be requested to remit the customs duty oh scientific apparatus 
and chemicals imported for the use of universities and other approved 
educational institutions/’ 

One of the first ^nd most important things the Universities Bureau 
will have to do is to consider the difficult question of the mutual recogni- 
tion of degrees and examinations throughout India. A motion on this 
subject brought out four distinct amendments, and the whole matter 
was referred to the Bureau. The question of the financial relation of 
universities with the local governments was referred to the Bureau. 
Another question so referred was that of the standardising of ihe sala- 
ries and the leave of university teachers. The Conference recorded its 
opinion that there should be established a provident fund for university 
teachers, the contribution of the subscriber being not less than per 
cent, and that of the university not less than 10 per cent, of ihe salary ; 
and the question of a provident fund common to all the Indian 
universities was referred for the favourable consideration of the Bureau. 
It was resolved to represent to the University of Oxford the serious 
disability imposed upon Indian graduates by a new statute of that uni- 
versity requiring as a condition of the recognition of Indian degrees for 
the purposes of Oxford courses that a candidate shall have taken Latin, 
Greek, French or German for his degree. The Conference agreed tliat 
composition in a modern Indian language should be prescribed as a 
compulsory subject at matriculation or admission examinations and at 
intermediate examinations, but refused to include the B.A. and B.Sc. 
examinations in this recommendation. As regards university training 
corps, tlie Conference recommended the instituting of A and B military 
certificates, an overhauling of the system of granting commissions, the 
maintaining of mutual contact between the various university corps and 
of close co-operation between tliese and the territorial force, the allotment 
of larger funds, the starting of sapper companies and medical units. 
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tions. Then came the interesting question whether military certificates 
lAtained as a result of training in the corps should count in some way 
in university examinations, and it was resolved by a majority that it 
should be so. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

University Corps and Compulsion — ^The members of the Senate 
of Bombay University have been mucii exercised over the proposal to make 
training in the University Corps ccanpulsory for every student who is 
physically fit. It is easy to understand the motive beliind the proposal — 
the idea that every student should be made to take sufficient physical 
exercise and to Icam discipline ; and that the very persons who most require 
tliis exercise and this training in discipline are the ones who will not accept 
them except upon compulsion. Here is indeed a problem crushing in its 
difficulty. It exists in every Indian college and university. Football, 
hockey, cricket are played by precisely the same few people, while tennis 
and volley-ball rope in a very few others. In the Maharaja’s College 
in Mysore games are played by about ten per cent of the students. The 

reluctance of the others is due to many causes sometimes physical or 

mental inertia or both ; sometimes the refusal to believe that studies 
benefit, instead of being hindered, when a little time is thus diverted; 
sometimes the influence of parents who think that their sons will cam 
money more quickly if they burrow into books without rest or change; 
sometimes the demoralising influence of a high school where no one cares 
an atom for games or the well-being of the boys. And indeed there are 
but few schools in the state where sufficient attention is paid to this 
matter. It is not realised how disgraceful it is to a school to turn out, 

year by year, a bevy of boys that can do nothing but read and that in- 

efiectively, as is natural to a mind housed in a stunted tardily-functioning 
body. When a boy from such a school comes to college he always says 
that he is too shy ” to begin games and make a fool of himself before 
theotliers: a very natural hesitation. No wonder Mr. Paranjpye urged 
compulsory military training in Bombay University. Yet this seems rather 
a desperate attempt to solve tlie problem. Compulsory drill in schools is 
unquestionably righ+, but an undergraduate is not a schoolboy. The best 

students would be likely to resent and perhaps justifiably compulsory 

drill, not because it is drill, or because it is military, but because it is 
compulsory. At the same time a purely voluntary system is fore-domied 
to failure. Perhaps the solution is indicated by the resolution of the 
Universities Conference that certificates of proficiency in military matters 
should couAt towards degrees. This in itself seems doubtful wisd<KA, 
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but the idea that the work of the corps should be in some sense tifUMft 
the curriculum is sound. It should be possible to devise a system where- 
by, though a man need not join the corps, it pays him to do so and to do 
satisfactory work there. It is a pity that sucli a fine thing should have 

to be taken on this rather low level but it would not remain tliere. For 

not only would the students, though joining because it paid them to do so, 
get the good of the exercise and the discipline : they would quickly get to 
like the work for its own sake. 

* S|C 

The Visit of Dr. and Mrs. Cousins In July we had a memor- 

able visit from Dr. and Mrs. Cousins of Madras, who came as the guests 
of the University and delivered stimulating lectures upon music, art 
and literature. Dr. Cousins brought with him a large number of Indian 
paintings, representative of different times and methods, and with the help 
of the President of the University Union and others he fitted up a delightful 
temporary art gallery on the upper floor of the Union. This gallery was 
open to students and others on six afternoons, and Dr. Cousins, with 
other authorities on Indian art, including the fine Mysorean artist Mr. K. 
Venkatappa, attended to help visitors towards a due appreciation of these 
paintings and of that evolution of Indian art represented in them. No 
labour was too great for Dr. Cousins’ enthusiasm. His evening lectures 
were invariably preceded by long afternoons in the gallery. Nor was his 
work confined to the afternoons. Some of us will not readily forget a 
morning when he led a small party round the gallery, expounding as he 
went the characteristics of the various schools and artists represented. 
He communicated his enthusiasm, and roused an interest that will 
increase with future opportunities of studying Indian painting. Wc 
believe that he was thoroughly successful in attaining the great object of 
his visit — that of arousing in the people of tliis city, and particularly in 
the students, a new interest in the achievements and potentialities of 
Indian art, and it is quite possible that an era of production may be 
ushered in by his efforts here and in Bangalore. Dr. Cousins was busy 
also with the arrangement, by the wish of H. H. the Maharaja, of a 
galleiy of Indian art in the Jagan Mohan Palace. 

One could wish that in his lectures on painting and literature Dr. Cou- 
sins had adopted a somewhat different method and attitude. The cen- 
tral idea of his lectures was that of comparison between eastern and west- 
ern ideas and forms in the arts, and such comparison is exactly what 
both eastern and western people ill tlie audience desired; this is perhaps 
the most fruitful field of study open to us here to-day. But such ccan- 
parison must critical, and, if prejudiced, it must be prejudiced within 
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Ikukiis: Dr. Cousins, unfortunately, was uncritical, and prejudiced 
beyond measure. It is necessary, in such an enquiry, to be prepared to 
admit limitations and errors on either side. " But to Dr. Cousins Indian 
art is perfect in every conception and at every stage, and even the highest 
manifestations of western art are unenlightened and somewhat foolish. 
In the first lecture particularly European art or art-criticism was hardly 
ever mentioned without a sneer, the most effective moment being that at 
which Ruskin was sneered at for being dead. Such treatment is not 
criticism, and it had two unfortunate results. First, that great majority 
of the audience who had not had the opportunity of gaining much 
acquaintance with European art were confirmed in a natural prejudice; 
and second those who had a reasonable acquaintance with it, and who 
had come witli a sincere desire to learn from the lecturer about eastern 
art, were annoyed not by the unpalatablcness but by the sheer uncritical- 
ness of such ideas, and lost much of their confidence in the lecturer. 

We may refer to one or two cases in which Dr. Cousins rejected an 
opportunity for rational discussion, preferring to dogmatise as to 
western ineptitude. He referred to the Indian method of representing 
divinity by the uniting in one symbolic figure of parts of various animals, 
the suggestion of the one universal life being thus secured. We all agree 
as to the nobility of this idea. But why should Dr. Cousins imply that 
it is stupidity on the part of western artists to seek to represent the deity 
by means of an idealised human form ? Is it stupid to conceive that the 
majesty of the Almighty can best be suggested by the single means of His 
highest creation ? If comparison is in view there is matter for argument 
here, but certainly none for contempt, and we should be sorry to think 
Dr. Cousins blind to the spiritual import of Greek statuary and of 
European paintings of the divine. It may be remarked that Dr. Cousins 
actually suggested that Greek sculpture depended largely for its effect 
upon sheer size\ an idea somewhat ludicrous to other students of 
Greek sculpture. On the other hand, when emphasis is secured by 
means of disproportionate size in Indian painting Dr. Cousins warmly 
commends the idea ! And here is a second point where discussion would 
have been profitable. Dr. Cousins speaks ver) slightingly of perspective, 
simply because in many Indian paintings it is not observed Now, 
perspective is the nearest possible approach to fidelity in the repre- 
sentation of the external. Where perspective is ddiberately rejected it is 
because of a desire for symbolism instead of representation. The 
question is, therefore, how far art ought to be representational, and 
how far it ought to be or may be symbolical. Dr. Cousins conceives 
that pictorial art is not injured but is made more profoundly and 
widely true by deliberate departure from representational fidelity-jnot 
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merely by such departure as is involved in the selective and idealisix^ 
processes of every kind of art but by definite falsification so far as 
external appearance is concerned. In western art tradition nothing 
is given to the eye that is incredible to it as an actually visible scene : no 
symbolising purpose is considered to justify a portrayal that is inconsist-' 
ent with visible nature. Yet how absurd it would be to suggest that 
western art is merely photographic ! It penetrates through the faithfully 
observed real to the ideal reality and triumphs in the suggestion of the 
spiritual through^ not by violation of, tlie externally real. We believe 
that such fidelity is a just limitation of pictorial art. There is of 
course a symbolistic art, concerned with the conveying, through beautiful 
and subtly related forms, of abstract conceptions, and such an art is an 
excellent servant of religion or philosophy. But is it not a secondary sort 
of art ? A work of art which appeals to the soul through the eye 
is definitely related to the divinely-created visible. It may idealise the 
particular visible simply by penetrating to the life within it, but it can- 
not contradict it. 

Faithfulness of representation is to be found in the work of many of the 
best Indian artists, and we believe that its recognition will be an essential 
principle of the further evolution of Indian art. Dr. Cousins, however, 
not merely exalts purely symbolical painting, in the praise of which, 
within limits, we agree with him, but defends even crude forms of viola- 
tion of external truth. We all recognise certain features of early European 
art as primitive and undesirable, but to Dr. Cousins nothing whatever in 
Indian art is primitive. If, for example, a group of courtiers is repre- 
sented, gathered round a king, and the kingliness of the latter is indicat- 
ed, regardless of perspective, by his disproportionate size. Dr. Cousins 
considers this a highly desirable means of indicating reality of import- 
ance. Surely such a presentation, apart from its falsity to the external, 
is unjustifiably mechanical, not to say materialistic. It is by groupings 
and by the subtle representation of the kingly in the king, that the 
desired effect can rightly be produced. A very interesting modem exam- 
ple of the production of an effect by the deliberate violation of external 
reality is found in Mr. Venkatappa's painting in which the artist himself 
is represented as forsaking painting and sculpture for music. The new 
dominance of music in his mind is indicated by the enormous size of the 
vina. The painting is a most exquisite one, and one to which the much- 
abused word ** masterly can justly be applied. But does not its method 
show the unfortunate results of such doctrines as we heard preached by 
Dr. Cousins ? The change which is the theme of the picture is represent- 
ed by symbolism of a purely mechanical kind — ^the rats gnawing the 
disused canvas, the cord shutting off the now forsaken sculpture, and 






all the huge vma, before which the artist is kneeling. The 
subject is human and spiritual. It concerns the soul of the artist The 
size of the vina is merely an annoying and distracting distortion. It is 
too easy to produce this sort of thing. It is hard to represent a spiritual 
struggle, and there is no attempt at this in tlie picture. It might be 
replied that this picture is humorously conceived, and we hoped that this 
was so ; but, to judge from the comments of Dr. Cousins and othei 
interpreters, it is considered as a quite serious portrayal of a spiritual 
experience. This artist’s work in general, however, does recognise the 
value of fidelity to external fact, and we believe that a conspicuous part 
in the furtherance of Indian art will be played by this Mysorean. 

A similar bias, rejecting fact and reason, is apparent in Dr. 
Cousins’ references to literature. To him the western mind is strictly com- 
partmental : it cannot conceive the identity of the creative spirit behind 
all the details of nature, misses therefore the identity of the arts, and can 
offer no emotional response to philosophy. This idea of the utterly 
spiecialised nature of European processes receives its inadvertent reduciio 
ad absurdutn in the words of Dr. Cousins himself : “ Scott and Byron 
sang the romance of the physical and neural aspects, Keats the 
aesthetical, Wordsworth the reflective, Coleridge the occult, and Shelley 
the mystical.” These words are not from a lecture but from Dr. Cousins’ 
summary, but they are as indefensible there as in a lecture. What 

curious atomic fragments of men all these great poets must have been ! 

There is not one of them but had a far wider responsiveness and 
spiritual experience than any one of us in tliat lecture hall, and this 
curious pigeon-holing of great souls by the lecturer is a thing that we 
cannot explain in one who is presumably acquainted with their 
work and is himself so fine a poet. In the University we seek to 
enable even the youngest of our students to realise that the truly great 
writer of any nation is profoundly conscious of the one spiritual reality. 
It is difficult to say which of these limitations is the most ludicrous ; that 
of Keats to the aesthctical or Wordsworth to the reflective is striking 
enough, but probably that of Coleridge to the occult bears the palm. 
Elsewhere in the lectures we had further references to some of these poets, 
and an elaborate treatment of Shelley. Shelley was in some respects akin 
to the eastern type of poet, and Dr. Cousins assigns to him almost every 

poetic and intellectual virtue forgetting that, unlike the Indian poets, 

Shelley was poor in intellectual power. But Wordsworth for example--., 

meets with very different treatment. He had his moments, however, when 
he “ glimpsed ” truth that has been seen quite steadily by A.E., ” by 
Yeats and by Tagore! Now of these three Tagore is the only poet who 
can for a moment be compared with Wordsworth in steadiness and scope 
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of spiritual vision. A.E. and Yi^ts are admirable poets, but th^ ai^S 
small indeed compared with Wordsworth; and in this as in so many of his 
literary judgments Dr. Cousins is ignoring perspective, just as he believes 
it may rightly be ignored in art. It is apparent that in his judgments of 
most western poets as of western artists vigorous prejudice has preceded 
and precluded any really intimate acquaintance, for his statements about 
tliem are not such as could proceed from intimacy. The case is similar 
when he speaks of literary criticism. Among western critics, we are told, 
feeling is the test of literature. This is not even a disputable statement : 
it is simply a mistake. Our students of literary criticism know that while 
the statement is true of certain English critics it is quite untrue of others, 
equally eminent and influential. Pater is one to whom it is applicable, 
on the whole ; yet Dr. Cousins is peculiarly unfortunate in his references 
to Pater. He declares that the “ concrete mind of Pater was “ bewild- 
ered ” by the overlappings of one art upon another. It is only the 

Indian that can understand or at any rate has understood ^that 

all beauty, and all expression of beauty, are manifestations of the 
cosmic soul. Really Dr. Cousins seeks to make the Indians in his 
audience very contemptuous of their fellow-creatures ! Why, not to speak 
of poets, artists, critics, there is not an ordinary lover of fine literature, 
in the west or anywhere, who docs not realise the universal presence of 
this cosmic soul, and any person who denies the animating presence of 
this consciousness in English literature is simply closing his mind against 
that literature. In saying such things Dr. Cousins limits very sadly the 
western operations of that cosmic soul, “which apparently has blundered un- 
conscionably in its European manifestations! As for Pater, he is dis- 
tinguished above most other writers, western or eastern, by the very clear- 
ness and intensity of his realisation of the cosmic soul as manifested in all 
the arts. He beyond others was inspired by the resulting consciousness of 
the identity between the arts. He Clover of metaphysic as well as litera- 
ture is precisely the best example to disprove Dr. Cousins^ contention 

that the westerner is incapable of emotional response to philosophy, '' 
And finally, of all epithets that could be chosen for Pater’s mind " con- 
crete ” is the most notably inapplicable. If Dr. Cousins' hearers, instead 
of accepting this facile dismissal of Pater, will apply their minds to the 
exceedingly difhcult study of him, they will find him a kindred spirit. 

The “ orientation ” of western art, literature, criticism and thought, 
as Dr. Cousins expounds it, is entirely m3dhical. The impression 
conveyed by him was this — ^Through all these centuries the western mind 
has lived and moved in darkness, the eastern in unsullied light. Western 
thought, literature, art, criticism has proved its own futility, and is now 
** groping ” towards the eastern illumination. The westerners, apparently, 
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have a|wd.ys been half-mtted creatures, and still more coaspioiously 
stunted in soul, and it is quite beyond them to find out for themselves 
anything that is really worth while. This is precisely the gist, without 
any distortion, of Dr. Cousins^ message to our students as regards the west 
It is not fair to students to inculcate so ludicrous a doctrine, playing 
thus falsely upon their sincere love of their own country. The world does 
not contain one dark and one illuminated hemisphere. Each cultivated 
people, east or west, has its own share of the universal light, and eadi also 
has its own spiritual discoveries, and the sharing of these discoveries 
among all is an incalculable service. But nothing will ever easternise 
the western tradition, just as nothing will ever westernise the eastern 
tradition. A striking example of Dr. Cousins^ error is found in his 
references to Cubism. T'his type of art he evidently considers the finest 
and most promising development of modern European art. Jt is akin 
in spirit (he thinks) to Indian art. Thus through Cubism European art 
is now advancing into the eastern light. As a matter of fact the Cubists 
are a small and discredited sect, entirely out of relation to the main and 
characteristic developments of European art. Further, to compare Indian 
art to Cubism is most unfair to the former. 1^'or Indian art is same 
and disciplined, while Cubism is mere freakishness and decadence. 
Dr. Cousins was quite angry with western artists for their “ egotism it 
was a distinct weakne\ss in Leonardo that he signed his pictures! Yet lie 
praises, in praising the Cubists, work of the most outrageously indivi- 
dualistic kind. It is all the same doctrine in anything that even seems 

to smack of the east, there lies the hope of the west ! 

There were many of Dr. Cousins’ hearers, uud tlie most notable 
among them were not westerners, who deejjly regretted Dr. Cousins’ 
attitude. We seek a mutual understanding between ea^t and west and a 
mutual inliuence for good. Dr. Cousins did us all great service in 
helping us to understand eastern art in itself . But the mutual co-opera- 
tion between east and west which we desire is dependent upon mutual 
respect, and it is hindered by a method that seeks at every step to promote 
the contempt of one hemisphere for the other. 

i|c 4: >i( >l< Ik 

Mrs. Cousins on Indian Music — Mrs. Cousins gave two absorb- 
ingly interesting lectures on Indian music, and the duty of educational 
authorities as regards music. With an exceptional mastery of the theory 
and practice of European music, Mrs. Cousins has set herself to the study 
of the Indian forms. Despite the great differences between Indian types 
of music, they are essentially one in the nature of their differentiation from 
European types*, and Mrs. Cousins made tliis difference very clear. She 
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4welt mi the hanEontal elaboration ol the former in melody and Vhytiiid, 
and the vertical elaboration of the latter in harmony. Music reveals the 
soul of a people more certainly and more subtly than any other art, and 
m music the differences of racial temperament are so emphasised that, as 
a rule, though an inhabitant of one pari of India or of Europe can under- 
stand and respond to the music of another part, the Indian and the 

European almost invariably find at fir^t an extraordinajy strangeness 

in each other^s music. The more we seek to understand each other’s 
music the better we shall understand each other. A little musical exprei- 
ence goes much further than any amount of mutual explanation; for the 
differences are too subtle for words, and unity between east and west can 
be achieved only thiough a sympathy that words cannot express. Thus 
Mrs. C0U3UI:)’ work towards musical sympathy is as valuable as her otlier 
great work on behalf of the women of India. Extraordinarily interesting, 
too, are the musical developments which we may see when eastern and 
western music begin really to act upon each other. What will western 
music achieve if it adds to its resources even one or two of the many 
Indian modes, and adds to their melodic and rhythmic significance the 
further power and subtlety of harmony r* And what if harmony begins to 
play a part in Indian music? The latter is a peculiarly interesting and 
difficult problem. We have heard of attempts to harmonise Indian 
melodies which had results very pleasing to European ears but by no 
means pleasing to Indian. Obviously a harmonising of Indian music is a 
failure if it does not please the Indian ear, for it must then be at variance 
with the spirit of the melody. It seems to us, indeed, that this post-- 
harmonising can never succeed. Probably the melody and the harmony 
must both be part of the one creative conception of the composer. The 
import of a melody called into being by itself, as a full expression of the 
composer’s feeling, is bound to be distorted in some subtle manner if 
harmony be added, and this is why the addition of harmony is displeasing 
to the Indian critic. 

Mrs. Cousins left an educational message which cannot be chal- 
lenged : the only proper response is to seek to do as she says. She dwelt 
upon the strangeness of the fact tliat in a country where the love of 
music is so eager and well-nigh universal the cult of music is so narrow. 
Skilled singing or playing is confined to the few, musical performance 
being looked upon, in general, as a professional matter. (We cannot 
quite remember whether she referred also to the over-indulgence in 
technical gymnastic; a natural result of professionalism.) Her message 
Was simply that every boy or girl in every school should be taught to sing 
and to read music, some simple fonn of notation being devised for the 
latter purpose for example some slight modification of the western staff 
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Mas has insisted that every tune sung should be written down m the 
blackboard. Some system of notaticai is absolutely necessary if Indian 
Oiusic is to be universally taught and if particular compositions are to be 
accurately communicated and handed down. But Mrs. Cousins' main 
point is that hardly anything can do so much good to the ordinary* 
average Indian child (or grown up person, for that matter) as a real 
acquaintance with music. For music means the culture of both right 
feeling and right discipline: he who is dominated by true music cannot 
but be true and good. Mrs. Cousins pointed out that in practically every 
other great country every child is taught to sing, and we should certainly 
lose no time in introducing this practice in Mysore. Mrs. Cousins 
referred also to the fact that the great universities of all countries give 
degrees in music. This no doubt we must postpone until the system of 
teaching music in schools has developed; but as soon as the students are 
ready we shall have to introduce this also. 

★ i|t ♦ ♦ 

The Representation of Indian Art in England — ^Thc India 
Society is taking advantage of the interest aroused in the British public by 
the exhibits (over a hundred and fifty in number) in the Indian gallery of 
the Palace of Arts in the Empire Exhibition at Wembley. A conference 
held at Wembley several months ago urged the importance of promoting 
throughout the Empire the study and appreciation of the aesthetic culture 
of India; and now the Society is appealing for funds to acquire works 
representative of the leading schools of modern Indian art for permanent 
exhibition in London. The paintings are to be selected by a - ub commit- 
tee of the India Society which includes Sir Thomas Arnold, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Mr. E. B. Havell, and Professor Rothen^tciii. Subscriptions 
are being received at the office of the India Society, 3, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Hi * ^ * 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s Lectures. — Diwan Bahadur L. D. 
Swaraikannu Pillai, President of the Madras Legislative Council, who has 
for some years made a study of Indian astronomy in its bearing upon the 
interpretation of inscriptions and other historical records, has just given 
a series of university extension lectures on the subject in Mysore, besides 
delivering a single lecture before the M)d:hic Society in Bangalore. He 

showed that this study a very recent development of Indian historical 

research is of* very great importance; and it was clear from the examples 

given that in many cases a date otherwise, unfixable can be deduced with 
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certainty from astronomical data. Mr. Swamikaimu Pillai very gener- 
ously gave these honorary lectures with the idea both of rousing general 
interest in the subject and in particular of stimulating members of the 
University to help in carrying on the laborious and endless research 
involved. The lectures were of peculiar interest in many ways. To the 
great bulk of the audience the data and methods of Indian astronomical 
calculation were quite a new field of study, and apart from historical 
applications the exposition of the various eastern and western systems of 
time-calculation has been of great value. The evenings, unfortunately, 
were not e’ear enough for an open-air demonstration of the stars, which 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai .sought to give to the students, but we hope to 
have this when he returns to give a second course of lectures. 



DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY (IV). 


Just before the dawn of Easter Wednesday on the threshold of the 
Earthly Paradise Dante drermt of Leah, a young and lovely lady gathering 
flowers in a meadow and singing of her sister Rachel. These two were 
the Old Testament types of th^ Active and the Contemplative Life (just as 
Martha and Mary are, in the New Testament). Jacob did not win these 
daughters of Laban to wife without previous long and toilsome service. 
Even so the mount of Purgation has now led up to the Earthly Paradise 
of Action — to serve as a ste])pmg stone to the Celestial Paradise of Con- 
templation. The active life alone can be perfected in this life on earth. 
Heaven is necessary for the full perfecting of the contemplative life. 

Dante enters the Garden of Eden from the West facing the rising sun 

Virgil is still his companion but no longer his guide. I cannot rehearse 

all the beauties of this Garden. They arc set out in the musical stanzas 
of the twenty-eighth Canto of the Purgatorio. On the opposite bank of a 
stream that flows pure-under tlie forest shade he perceives a lady gathering 
flowers and singing as if enamoured. This is Matilda, the genius of 

Eden the Leah of Dante’s dream ^the Christian type of the Active Life 

in the Paradise of Earth. I shall not stay to discuss whether or no 
Dante was thinking of the famous Matilda, Countess of Tuscany who, in 
the early years of the twelfth century, after a life-long devotion to the 
Papal cause, bequeathed great possessions to the Holy See. She dis- 
courses to the poets on the climate and the productions of Eden to them 

a mystery since they anj above atmospheric conditions. She explains 
whence flow the twin streams of Lethe and Euniie — the one of which 
washes away all memory of sin and the other restores the memory of all 
righteous doing. She suggests that f)ehind the dreams of the classical 
poets who sang of the Golden Age lay some confused tradition of the state 
of innocence in Eden. A smile of recognition lightens the faces of 
Virgil and Statius. 

As Dante advances along the bank of the stream Matilda calls his 

attention to the approach of the Divine Pageant the procession of the 

church militant — And lo, a sudden brightness flooded on all sides the 
great forest^ . . . The air in front of us under the green boughs l>e- 

came even as a flaming fire to us and the sweet sound was heard as a 


1 Purgatorio (Temple Clafisios edition) XXIX, 16. 
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chant,”* . , . The brightness was that of seven golden candle* 
sticks all aflame ; the melody was the Hosaimas of those that followed 
them . . . and I saw the flames advance, leaving the air behind 

them painted and of trailing pennants they had the semblance, so that 
the air above remained streaked with seven bands of rainbow colours.” ^ 
Beneath so fair a sky came four and twenty white-robed elders two by 
two — crowned with lilies — and Ringing Mary's praises. Between the four 
living creatures, described by Ezekiel and S. John, that followed the elders, 
came a triumphal chariot, more glorious than the Sun, upon two wheels 
— drawn by a Gnfon, half-lion and half-eagle, whose golden wings 
stretched up far out of sight between the seven rainbow coloured pennants 
that formed a canopy. By the right wheel were dancing three maidens 

clad in white, green and red symbolising the three theological virtues 

Faith, Hope and Love ; by the left wheel dance four in purple robes 

the cardinal virtues — ^triple-eyed Prudence leading her sisters. The 
seven candlesticks are the gifts of the Holy Spirit ; the four and twenty 
elders croivned with the lilies of faith were either the Patriarchs and 
Prophets or the books of the Old Testament. The four living creatures 
were the Four Evangelists or their Gospels 

The Grifon was Christ himself in his human and divine natures. 
Behind the chariot of the Church came seven more elders white robed but 
crowned with red flowers, emblem^ of Love. These were the writers of 
some of the remaining books of the New Testament. 

Then came the physician Luke and S. Paul with the sword of the 
spirit, glittering and sharp. Tiien another four of lowly semblance the 

writers of the minor epistles Peter, James, John and Jude and “ behind 

all an old man solitary, coming in a trance, with vision keen” S. John 

the seer of the Apocalypse. At a clap of thunder thf* procession halted and 
Dante saw upon the chariot amidst a hundred angels singing and scatter- 
ing flowers, Beatrice herself clad in the mystical colours of red, white and 
green and crowned with the olive of wisdom and of peace over her snow- 
white veil.^ Dante trembled and his spirit felt the mighty power of 
ancient love. 

I turned me to the left with the trust with which the little child 
runs to his mother when he is frightened or when he is afflicted — 
to say to Virgd : “ less than a drachm of blood is left in me that 
trcmblcth not. I recognise the tokens of the ancient flame.” But 
Virgil had left us bereft of himself — Virgil, sweetest Father, Virgil 
to whom for my weal I gave me up ; nor did all, that our ancient 

1 IbidU. 

5 Ibid 73. 

3 firfefor th© SymbolisMa Gardner DatUe “ The Temple Primers.” 
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inother test* avail to keep my dew-washed checsks from tumiu* datk 
agaia witk tears*^' ^ 

Dante, for that Virgil goeth away, weep not yet, weep not yet, fOtT 
thou must weep for other sword.'' - . . . Look at me well ; verily 
am I, verily am I Beatrice. How didst thou deign to draw nigh the 
Mount ? Knewest tliou not that here man is happy ? ^ 

Here was Beatrice, his ideal, recalling to Dante's mind the memory 
of how by Ills backslidings after her death he had insulted and outraged 
her. His heart was frozen with its own bitier reproaches but when he 
hears the pleading intercession of the angels he melts into a flood of 
tears. But Beatrice is still unbending and, turning to the angeis, she 
rehearses the promise of Dante's youth and the unworthiness of his man- 
hood — the pursuit of false good to which he had given himself — her own 
unavailing pleadings with him and his fall so deep that naught, save tiie 

vision of the region of the lost souls (won for him by her prayers and 

l^ars,) could avail to save him. “God’s high decree would be broken, 
if Lethe were passed, and such viands were tasted, without some scot of 
penitence that may shed tears.'"* In Dante's conversation with Forese 
Donati, he made 't appear that hi:> aberrations were not altogether tlxe 

following of false philosophy as his allegorising of them away in his 

Canvivio, wherein he expounds the meanings of his Canzone or Odes, 
seemed to indicate. However, be these backslidings from the ideal life 
what they may, Dante’s repentance is so complete that he falls senseless 
and Matilda draws him through Lethe ; after which tlie four cardinal 
virtues lead him to the mystic Grifon and in re->ponse to the song of the 
three theological virtues which perfect man supcrnaturally— Beatrice, the 
august impersonation of Revealed Truth, at last unveils her countenance. 
“ O glory of living light eternal.” ^ Never was poet who could utter in 
words the surpassing splendour ! 

The procession moves on with angelic song, northward toward the 
noon-day sun; Matilda, Dante and Statius following after the’ right wheel. 
They approach the tree of the knowledge of good and evil which stands 
for obedience and therefore represents the Empire, This tree is 
despoiled of flowers and of other foliage in every bough.*' Tlie Empire 
is bare and destitute of virtue till the Grifon comes to it — who plucks 
nothing from it. Let the Church follow the divine example and usurp 
none of the temporal rights of the Empire. The Grifon binds the pole 
of the chariot to the tree; the Cross according to legend made from this 

1 Pargatoi^o (Temple daseics edition), XXX, 43. 

2 Ihid 55, 

3 md 73. 

4 Ibid XXX, 142. 

6- Ibid XXXI, 132. 
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tree_is the bond of union of Empire and Church; and the desolate tree 
breaks out into fresh spring beauty. Here slumber falls upoji the poet 
from which he awakes to find Beatrice bereft of her glorious escort except 
the seven maidens bearing the seven tapers. Here let me quote Professor 
Gardner’s ^ succinct narrative of what follows. 

“ In a new series of visions Dante beholds the sequel; he sees the 
conflict of the past, the corruption of the present, hearkens to the hope of 
the future. The persecution of the Church by the early Roman Emperors 
is followed by the inroad of early heresies; and the Donation of Con- 
stantine by the rising of the Dragon of Schism or Simony. By mere 
assumption of secular power and dignities the chariot (of the Church) 
becomes monstrously transformed, and shamelessly usurped by the harlot, 
who represents the corrupt ecclesiastical authority enthroned where 
Beatrice should be, or a false and degraded theology based upon tlie 
Decretals instead of the true Divine Science of the Scripture and tlie 
Fathers. By her side a giant appears, who after alternate caressing and 
scourging of the usurper, unbinds the transfigured chariot from the tree 

and drags it away through the forest symbolical of the interference of 

the royal house of France, ending in the transference of the Papacy from 
Rome to Avignon.” 

The seven virtues in alternate strains now proclaim, with tears, that 
the forces of the world have found their hour; and Beatrice declares that 
though her glory will for a time be withdrawn from them, it is but for a 
season. As they move on Beatrice hints at the political Messiah who 
shall restore the due relations of Church and State and purify them both. 

She discourses on the sacredness of the Tree of Empire whoever strives 

to usurp the imperial prerogatives sins against God ev^cn as Adam sinned 
in eating the fruit of the forbidden tree. 

The sun is now in high heaven and they reach a fountain whence the 
twin streams flow — the fountain of the Grace of God. Matilda leads 
Dante and Statius to drink of Eunde which quickens dead virtue and 
restores memory of every good deed in those who have drunk of 
Lethe whicli takes away the memory of sin. 

“ I came back from the most holy waves, born again, even as young 
trees renewed with new foliage pure and ready to mount to the Stars. ”2 

Dante’s Paradise consists of the nine moving heavens, according to 
Ptolemaic astronomy, crowned by the tenth 
Structure of Paradise motionless and divinest Empyrean heaven—. 

“ as holy Church teacheth, who may not lie.” 
This is the real abode of the blessed spirits. This Empyrean is the true 

1 Gardner DarUe ** Temple Primers** p. 118. 
t Purgatorio XXXlil 14?. 
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jhitellectu^ t^i^dise for which the lower heavens are merdy aenahB 
pveparaUoiis. This, as Dante writes in the Convivio (II 3, 4) ** is the 
sovran edifice of tl^e world wherein all the world is included and outside 
of which there is nought; and it is not itself in space, but was form<^ 
only in the First Mind.^’ All the blessed ones actually dwell in the 
highest heaven but manifest themselves to Dante as he ascends in each 
successive heaven that he may understand the lower or .higher degree of 
that vision of God whicli constitutes beatitude. For, as star differeth from 
star in glory, so Saint ditferetli from Saint. Yet in all the Saints, 
beatitude is perfect according to the capacity of eacii. In their apparent 
or representative planetary heaven-abodes the Saints show themselves 
swathed in light, Hashing brighter with every accidental increase of joy or 
love; in their real seats in tlie Rose of the Blessed they are seen as they 
truly are as glorified spirit-likenesses of what they were on earth. 

According to Mr. Wicksteed ^ the Paradiso is also constructed on the 
number scheme of 3, 7, 9, 10, The three-fold division is of the plane- 
tary heavens into those below the Sun, the Sun, and those above the 
Sun. These subdivide into seven heavens. Below the Sun are the Moon, 
Mercury and Venus. Then we have the Sun and tihove the Sun we liave 
the heavens of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Add the heaven of the Fixed 
Stars and the crystalline heaven or the l*rimum Mobile and we get nine 
heavens. These are all in space and in these the spirits ai*e, as we 
learnt above, only manifested to the poet. Lastly we must add the 
Empyrean — a heaven entirely different from the rest for it is the heaven 
of Light and Love beyond Space and Time, wherein dwell God, His 
angels and His redeemed. 

The sun the great luminary ” is the heaven of Prudence, chief of 

the four moral virtues. The licavens above the 
The moral scheme of Sun are Mars representing Fortitude, Jupiter 
the Parad^'so. representing Justice, Saturn representing Tem- 

perance. These four heavens tlien represent the 
practice of the Four Cardinal Virtues aided by Divine Grace. But what 
are we to make of the three heavens below the Sun namely, the Moon, 
Mercury and Venus'^ The usual view is that they represent some im- 
perfection in the practice of the theological virtues. Thus in the Moon 
yfehdcvt inconstancy or want of unshaken Faith, in Mercury, we have 
ambition or partial substitution of earthly for heavenly Hope; in Venus 
we have a partial substitut ion pf earthly for heavenly Love (charity). 
But Professor Gardner in his ^‘Barlow’’ lectures of 1920 suggested 
to his audience that, to make the scheme more symmetrical, we take 
these tlhree heavens below the Sun to represent Fortitude, Justice and 
1 Vid€ note at end of Paradiso (Temple Olaeeioe EditHm.) 
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ai^mperfedly prtulifted in contmst to their {M^rfeetSM ih l4tf 
tlltee heavens above the Sun and place the theological virtues, Fatih, 
Hope, Charity as Supernatural Virtues in the eighth sphere. That some- 
how or other these three heavens below the Sun represent some imperfec- 
ticm in the practice of either tlie theological virtues or of the cardiital, 
(♦.«., the moral) virtues is clearly indicated by the mediaeval belief that 
the conical shadow cast through space by the earth reached as far as 
the sphere of Venus. 

That these heavens are associated wdtli the virtues— according to 
either of the two schemes above indicates that, according to the particu- 

lar type of moral warfare individual souls waged on earth, so they earned 
spiritual blessedness of varying tone and colour in heaven. 

Of the other heavens we shall speak later on. Each of the nine 
moving spheres is assigned to the care of one of the nine angelic orders 

Angels, Archangels, Principalities. 

Powers. 

Virtues, Dominations, Thrones. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

It is through them that God disposes the visible world, " In the 
hands of the celestial intelligences the heavens are as hammers, to stamp 
the Divine ideas upon material creation and to carry out the Divine plan 
in the Government of tlie universe.’’ ^ The undivided power of God is 
differeniiated through the various heavenly bodies and angehc agencies. 
Each moving heaven is an alloy ” or un^on of the heavenly substance 
and the angelic virtues. The ‘"mingled virtue ” that shines through the 
heavenly body is the personality of the angel mingled with the creating 
and inspiring power of God. As the vital principle manifests itself 
diversely in the several members of the body, so we have star differing 
about from star in glory and so, when Beatrice answers Dante’s 
question the dark patches in the moon, she explains that this is the true 
cause of them and not as Dante supposed — rarity of the moon’s 
substance.^ 

By means of the influence of the stars these angels have impressed 
certain men with tlicir own peculiar virtues, so that they may co-operate 
on earth in their work. Dante himself was bom under the constellation 

of the Gemini — the twins in the eighth sphere ruled by the Cherubim, 

who represent God’s wisdom since their name signifies plenitude of 
knowledge. They see most into the profound mysteries of the hidden 
things of God and spread the knowledge of Him upon all beneath them, 

1 Gardner Dmte Priiaer, also Paradieo II, 127429, 

2 Ibidi II, 124444, 
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la as laacb as B^abriqe stands for Divine Science or Revealed Truth 
** in her countenance appear things which show 
Maimer of the Ascent us the jo>s of Paradise » • . . the place 
and the gradations there- wherein this appears is in her eyes and her 
of* smile/’ Thus Dante wrote in the Convtvta 

t Til 1 5 ) » The means, therefore, by which Dante 
was uplifted through the heavens was by fixedly gazing into the eyes of 

Beatrice ^except in one instance as we shall see later on. “ The ascent,” 

write* Professor Gardner, ‘ is marked by the increased loveliness of Beat- 
rice, by the increasing brilliancy of the blessed spirits by their ever increas- 

ing ardour of love towards the poet and by the growing spirituality of the 
matters discussed in each sphere. Each of the nine lower heavens repre- 
sents a step higher in knowledge, in love, in blessedness until in the true 
Paradise the soul attains to perfect knowledge, supreme love and infinite 
blessedness in union with the First Cause, m the beatific vision of the 
Divine Essence.” 

At noon in the noblest season of the year when the sun was in the 
equinoctial point, Beatrice gazes fixedly into the sun. Dante follows her 
example and sees the light glowing as if God had made a second sun. 
He turns once more to Beatrice who is still gazing heavenward and then 
his human nature is transmuted to the quality of heaven and he knows 
not whetlier he is still in the body of flesh or no. They pass tli rough the 
sphere of Fire and hear the heavenly harmonies, the music of the spheres 

for poetical reasons, as I suppose, Dante herein differs from his master 

Aristotle Dante is perplexed to know how he can rise, contrary to gravi- 
tation. Beatrice tells him that what really needs explanation is not how 

man can rise to God—his true place but how he can depai*! from Him. 

” To all created things God has given an instinct, an inclination by which, 
in different ways according to their nature, He draws them all back to 
Himself over the great sea of Being. Rational souls alone can resist the 
order of the universe (by using their Free Will to sin) but the purified 
soul inevitiibly mounts up to find its rest in union w'ith the First Cause.” ^ 

They reach the moon and inconceivably penetrate into her substance 
wifiiout cleaving it. ” Within itself tlie Eternal Pearl received us, as 
water doth receive a ray of light through itself uncleft” ^ Even so did 

deity penetrate into humanity in Christ a mystery which in heaven shall 

be seen as axiomatic truth. By his question and erroneous opinion about 

1 Ctaidner JDank ** Temple Primer/* 

2 Gardner Primer, 

3 lyradisp H* 14*87. Tem|>le C^amlct ** edition, 
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the spots on the moon and by Beatrice's mystical inteipretatioo of this 
natural phenomenon Dante is made to realise-— as the first step in his in- 
tellectual ascent how inadequate man’s senses are. Within this Eternal 

Pearl appear faint but divinely beautiful forms of women the souls of 

those who had yielded to violence and broken their solemn vows. Piccarda 
Donati, sister of Corso and Forese tells Dante how her brother Corso had 
tom her away from the cloister and married her to a man whose alliance 
he sought. She points out the Empress Constance, mother of Frederic II 
and grandmother to Manfred of Sicily, torn like herself from the convent’s 
shelter. Piccarda explains however that each soul in h(‘aven rejoices in 
the whole order of which it is part and theiefore desires no higher place 
than is assigned to it — for such desire would violate the law of love and 
therefore the harmony of heaven and with it the joy of the unduly aspir- 
ing soul itself. She sums it all up in that famous line 
“ in la sua voluntate e nostra pace.” 

In His will is our peace. 

Beatrice is called upon to solve many ((uestions that arose in Dante’s 
mind; and first about the true abode of the Blessed — for Dante feared lest 
perhaps Plato was right in saying that men’s souls come down from the 
planets connatural with them and return thereto. This would be admit- 
ting that the planetary influences w^ere all powerful and would thus be 

fatal to freedom of the will the necessary postulate of morality. Then 

Beatrice has to explain in what way Piccarda and the others*had imper- 
fection of will. How can they be truly blamed if they were compelled to 
do what they did by superior force? Following the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy of free and enforced action Beatrice explains the difference between 
the absolute will and the relative will. Then follows a discourse concern- 
ing vows and the limits of Holy Church’s dispensing power. These 
questions, relating to the salvation and guidance of individual souls and 
to the gift of Free Will, greatest gift of God’s bounty, are appropriate 
questions in the Heaven moved by the angels. For they are assigned as 
guardians to individuals and are the bearers of the tidings of God’s bounty 
to men. 

Gazing on Beatrice, Dante found himself in the second Heaven, the 

iieaven of Mercury 

“ and even as an arrow which smiteth 
the targe ere the cord be still, so fled 
W'e to the second realm.” ^ 

In this second sphere ap^pear the souls of those who did great things for 
humanity or for special nations but who were actuated by mixed motives. 


J PaiadisQ V. 9k (Tempi© Oaesios edition.) 
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** This little star adorncth her with good spirits 
who were active that honour and that fame 
might come to tliem 
and when hereon desire, thus 
swerving, leaneth, needs mu£t the 
rays of the true love mount upward 
with less life.^’ ^ 

One of these bkst souls addressed Dante directly. It was the 

Emperor Justinian, law-giver of Rome the true significance of whose 

Empire lay in its imposing and fostering the arts of peace. Justinian 
traced out the progress and achievements of the Roman Eagle from 
die days of Aeneas to those of Augustus and showed how divine 
Providence established the sway of ihe Roman people over all the earth 
and caused the Roman Empire to be the instrument of Christ’s atonement 
on the cross, for the sins of the world, thereby showing fortli its sanctity. 

Later,” says Justinian “ it ran with Titus to do vengeance upon the 
vengeance of the ancient sin ” ^ That is, the Emperor Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem and thus avenged the death of Christ whose death as the atoning 
victim for the entire race of man is ** the vengeance of the ancient sin*** 
Justinian proceeds to show how the Empire had championed the Church 
which had been bom under its protection. * It is equally wicked, there- 
fore, to think of opposing the Empire or of turning it to factious 
purposes. Both Guelfs and Ghibellines are traitors and sowers of 
discord. In the second book of the Monarchia Dante shows how Christ 
sanctioned the Roman authority by His birth and by His death. Pontius 
Pilate was the Roman Governor of Judea who condemned Him. One 
would expect the Christian Dante to have placed him in Hell, but he is 
nowhere to be met with in Hell. This odd fact can be explained if we 

examine carefully Dante’s peculiar theory, which is as follows: ^The 

sentence of death pronounced by Pilate upon Christ so far as it was a 
sentence upon human nature collectively present in Him, was a just sen- 
tence, pronounced by a duly authorised official. But so far as the death 
of Christ was the work of the Jews and was wrought on the whole person 
of Christ, human and divine, it was the supreme outrage for which Titus 
the Emperor took vengeance upon Jerusalem. I pass over the story of 
the other historical personages mentioned in this Heaven. The Saints 
vanish with hymns of triumph. Beatrice expounds the mystery of man’s 

redemption by the Incarnation and the Crucifixion the supreraesl work 

at once of Divine Justice and Divine Mercy. Dante was herein most 
conspicuously influenced by the famous treatise Cur Deus Homo of 

1 Paradiso VI, 112-118. 

2 Paradiso VI. 81.83. 
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AtiSelm^ ArdhhidliQp of Cantcrbuxy* Beatrice also toocb^ upon Urn 
creation thus : — ** The elements and their compounds are made not direct 
by God but by angels, who also draw die life of animal and plant out of 
compound matter that has the potentiality of such life in it, whereas 
' first matter,' the angels, and the heavens are direct creations of God; 
and so were the bodies of Adam and Eve which were therefore Immortal 
save for sin ; as are therefore the bodies of the redeemed who arc 
restored to all the privileges of unfallen man." * 

This Heaven of Mercur}^ is ruled by the Archangels whose function 
is to guide and protect particular nations. They are also charged to 
announce messages of special import and sacredness. The souls that 
appear in it and the great theological questions discussed are thus clearly 
appropriate to this sphere. 

The ascent into Venus, the third heaven, insensible at the moment, 
was afterwards revealed to Dante by the increased beauty of Beatrice. 
All angels, heavens ^nd blessed spiiits are twined in one concerted 
cosmic dance; this dance the spirits in Venus leave to minister to Dante, 
singing Hosanna as they come. They are the souls of purified lovers, 
brilliant lights moving in circles and hidden in the rays of their own joy. 
One of them reveals himself as Dante's friend Carlo MartePo, King of 
Hungary, and once heir to the Kingdom of Naples. The interesting part 

of his discourse is the explanation of how as Dante puts it of sweet 

seed can come bitter" that is, how of noble parents there can spring 

degenerate children. The answer is that the planet under wliich nativity 
takes place counteracts and modifies by its influence the otherwise unvar>- 
ing rule of the resemblance of child to parent. Natural heredity is over- 
ruled by celestial influences. In assigning a man’s place in the world we 
must not give heed only to his hereditary position but to his natural gifts. 

I pass over the other historical and biblical characters except to say 
that Foleo of Marseilles, poet and prelate, tells Dante that the blessed ones 
may remember their earthly sins but they do so now not with sorrow but 
with joy, because they remember the sin only as the occasion of God's 
bounty in uplifting the fallen one again into his true element. Dante is 
led to denounce the loveless avarice of the Pope and his cardinals. 
" This third heaven is moved by the celestial principalities, whose office 
is to influence earthly rulers to imitate the principality of God, by uniting 
love with Iheir lordship." ^ 

The Fourth Heaven, that of the Sun into which Dante passed 
imperceptibly is the Heaven of Prudence. It is ruled by the Powers who 
represmt Divine Power and Majesty^ combat the powers of darkness and 

1 Vide Afgumant Canto Vll, Paradtao (Temple Claatioa edition), 

2 Gardner Dante PHmer. 
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i^y4iBeaa^. Itishmt Hmt ijie Groat Doctors and iToadtM of 
Oiiiircii aHpropriatdy manifest themselves in two cirdos, m it wt« 
brillianlly flashing garlands, above Dante and Beatrice Hm ait the 

great ones of the two famous orders of Mendicant Friars ^the Dominicans 

and the Franciscans, They had led the armies of Christ against the 
powers of darkness and healed the spiritual diseases of the Christian 
World, From the first garland speaks as a master to his pupils, in the 
style of his discourses on earth, 5. Thomas Aquinas the Angrlk Do(Mr 
_the great leader of the Dominicans, the greatest schoolman of his age, 
the thinker who synthesised philosophy and consecrated to the service of 
tr^ith the dialectic which rationalists had abused and which mystics had 
dmounced, the theologian whose great work, the Summa Thoologica is 
used to tliis day as the basis of philosophic and theological studies by the 
Roman clergy, the doctrines gf which are given to a wider circle by the 
wonderful poetry of Dante in which they are enshrined for all time. He 
names the other eleven souls in his circle, sings a noble panegyric of 
S. Francis of Assisi and concludes by denouncing the backslidings of the 
Dominicans. 

From the second garland spoke S. Buenaventura, the Franciscan who 
narrated the life of S, Dominic with fitting eulogies and after naming the 
other eleven spirits of his circle also concluded by censuring the corrup- 
tion of his own Order, the Franciscans. The two circles of Saints then 
sing of the Blessed Trinity and when they pause again 5. Thomas explains 
to Dante the grades of perfection in God’s creatures. Dante is warned to 
judge nothing hastily or over-confidenily. In Canto XIII which is a regular 
scholastic lecture will be found Aquinas’ theories of the creation. Solo- 
mon, whose peerless wisdom was Kingly Prudence, answered Dante's 
doubts about the resurrection of the body. Dante wished to know how 
the resurrection body would escape imposing limitations and weariness 
upon the now emancipated souls, making the very glory of heaven 
painful; or would that glory be lessened and tempered? Solomon replied 
that human nature includes both body and soul ; therefore the disembodi- 
ed soul is less complete than the whole person when the soul shall be 
reclad with the glorified body. It will then be more pleasing to God, 
and will so receive more of His grace and will thus see Him more 
adequately and love Him more warmly, therein having greater joy 
expressed in more dazzling brightness. But the organs of sense will be 
incapable of pain or weariness. ^ 

Dante and Beatrice pass into the Red glowing Mars^ the Fifth 
Heavea„..that of Fortitude, ruled by the Virtues ^ who imitate Divine 


I Vid€ Axgavmni Oanto XIV '«Tei>l|ib Ctm^ios** Paradiso. 
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Strength and Fortitude; they work signs and inspire endurance. This is 
tlie heaven of the Warriors of the Cross. They are seen forming a dazzling 
white crucifix athwart the red planet. Christ flashes forth thereon in such 
fashion as tongue may not tell. Souls in light move and pass upon the 
limbs of the cross, uttering divine melody and singing hymns of victory. 
Here Dante meets the soul of his great* great-grandfather Cacciaguida, 
who died on one of the Crusades. From Cacciaguida's account of the anci- 
ent Florence, its noble families and the charming simplicity of its citizens, 
Dante passes on to denounce the Florence of his own day, especially the 
ambitious scramble of the Republic for more territory. The Emperor 
should stop this but the opposition of the Papacy allowed this zeal for 
expansion. Cacciaguida prophesied Dante’s unjust exile and pane^ 
gyrised Can Grande della Scala, who would shelter him. Dante must 
not envy the evil doers; let him cast aside the timid suggestions of pru- 
dence and reveal to the world the whole content of his vision. 

These are the famous lines concerning Dante’s exile : 

“ Thou shall niake trial of how salt doth taste another’s bread, and 
how hard the path to descend and mount upon another’s stair.’' ^ 

His sorest trial was to be the vicious and evil company of his fellow 
exiles — “ for all ungrateful, all mad and impious shall they become against 
thee so that it shall be for thy fair fame to have made a party for thy- 
self.” 2 

From Cacciaguida Dante learns the names of the other warriors of 
the Cross. 

From the increased loveliness of Beatrice, Dante perceived that they 
had passed from ruddy Mars into white glowing Jupiter, the sixth Hea- 
ven — that of Justice ruled by Dominations ^ images of Divine Dominion. 

Here the radiant spirits of Just Rulers arranged themselves in the letters 
of the phrase. 

Diiigite justitiam, qui judicatis terram 

“ Love righteousness, ye tliat be judges of the earth.” 

Then otlier spirits gather upon the final letter which insensibly grows 

into vision as a crowned eagle symbol of Roman law and justice. The 

varied details of the successive transformations described in this Canto 
symbolise Dante’s doctrines of the Holy Roman Empire as set forth in his 
political treatise Monarchia, Since justice is obscured and good govern- 
ment rendered abortive by the simony of the pastors of the Church, Dante 
rebukes the reigning Pope John XXII in an “ aside.” This is the only 
place in the poem where Dante takes heed of anything tliat happened after 
1314 A.D. 

1 PwadiBo XVII 58. 

2 Ibidt 68, 69. 
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In perfect concord the spirits in the eagle speak with one voice con- 
cerning the unmutability and abt>olute justice of the Divine will, which 
is inscrutable and incomprehensible to mortals The eagle rebukes the 
wickedness of all the kings and princes then reigning and sets forth by 
contrast the examples of tlie just and righteous monarchs and rulers of 
olden times, the six noblest of whom now form the eye^ David, Trajan, 
Hezekiah, Constantine, William II of Sicily and Rhipeus the Trojan. 
Dante cannot refrain from uttering his arati/einent at the presence of tliese 
two heathen Trajan and Rhipeus The eagle declared that both of diem 

had died in the true faith Rhipeu«>, “ the justest .imong the Tiajans 

and the strictest observer of right * had faith in Christ to come and 
Trajan the Emperor in Christ come Irajan’s soul through the ef&cac> of 
the prayers of St Gregoiy had been brought back to lU body on earth and 

then his will was made right and pure for to the mediaeval mind rcjient- 

ance or change of will in Ik 11 wa^* inconceivable Who iiia> know how 
many revelations have been vouchsafed to other i ighteous pagans ^ Not even 
the redeemed know yet who shall be saved Dante found increasing solace 
m the woids of Aquinas 

A man ma} prepare himself by what i^ contamed in natural re i- 
son for receiving faith Wherefore it is siid that if anyone born in bar- 
barous nations do* what both in him, God will reveal to him th it which is 
necessary for salvation, either by inspiration oi by sending a teacher ’ 

The ascent to Saturn the seventh Heaven was not merel> insensible 
but unmarked even bv the smile of Beatrice whose glor> would at this point 
have been unendurable by mortal man Here also the music of tlie spheies 
was silent and the angelie haimony This was according to the dextrine of 
the mystics — namel>, that there is a stage at winch the bexly is unable to 
bear more of tlie revelation of the divine 

This was the heaven of Temperance, ruled by die 2 hones who imi- 
tate Divine steadfastness and execute God s judgments Their special 
office is purification Accordingly in the calm and seiene Saturn appear 
the contemidative saints and the monks who kept firm and steadfast in the 
cloister up and dow^i the golden-hucd celestial Ladder of Contemplation 
which stretches up into heights untiaceable These samts as countless stars 
pass shimmering with radiance One of these dazzlmg lights spoke to 
Dante m reply to his questions It was St Peter Darnian — Peter the sin- 
ner” as he called himself — who as Cardinal Bishop of Ostia in 1058 liad 
unsparingly castigated the corrupt morals of the monks of his day Even 
so now, after discoursing upon the impenetiable mysteries of Divine pre- 
destmation, he rebukes the vicious and luxurious live*^ of the great 

1 Aeneid il 426, 

2 Canto XX 106, 
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prelates and cardinals whereupon tliere comes whirling do^ a throng 
of flames that group themselves around him and raise a cry, as of 
thunder, which stuns Dante, invoking divine vengeance. 

Then advances towards Dante, the soul of St. Benedict surrounded 
by other contemplative saints. He describes the foundation of his own 
great monastic order and laments the shameless corruption of contemporary 
Benedictines. None now mounts this Ladder of Contemplation; for all tlie 
monastic orders are degenerate. God will work great wonders'yet. There 
is yet hope. 

At Beatrice’s bidding Dante follows the contemplatives up the celes- 
tial ladder entering the firmament — the Heaven of the Fixed Stars — at the 
sign of the Twins his natal stars. Now must he strengthen and rejoice 
his heart by gathering together his heavenly experiences up to this point 
and realising how far he has left earth behind. 

“ With my sight I turned back through all and ever>’ of the seven 
spheres and saw this,globe such that I smiled at its sorry appearance.” 

And that counsel I approve as best which holdeth it for least; and 
he whose thoughts are turned elsewhither may be called truly upright.” ^ 

This Stellar Heaven the eighth sphere the heaven of perfected 

Faith, Hope and Charily is ruled by the (..'herubim wlio represent the 

Divine Wisdom and spread the knowledge of God. Just as in the Earthly 
Paradise, Dante had seen the pageant of the Church Militant, so here in 
this celestial counterpart of Eden he .sees the vision of the triumph of 
Christ, the new Adam, surrounded by the shining hosts of the redeemed. 
Dante finds his sight strengthened by his inexpressible vision of Chri -t. 
He is now able to endure the splendour of Beatrice’s smile. Once again 
he looks, at Beatrice’s bidding, upon ti\e mystical garden of Christ — the 
Virgin Mary as ‘‘ the Rose wherein the Word Divine made itself flesh ” and 
the holy apostles as the lilies. Christ has withdrawn himself and shines 
down upon his chosen ones. Then Dante beheld Gabriel descend and 
place a crown upon the head of the Virgin who is then ‘ assumed ’ far out 
of sight, while the saints reach up tenderly after her with their flames. 

Beatrice appeals to these hosts of Christ’s triumph to help Dante to 
attain to perfect knowledge. The saints respond joyously to her appeal 
and in groups of circling lights reveal their varying measures of ecstacy. 
Then Dante is examined upon the three theological virtues which have 
God for their object as He transcends the knowledge of our reason. His 
answers to St. Peter upon Faith, to St. James upon Hope and to St. John 
upon Charity contain the very essence of the devout wisdom of the schcwl- 
men upon tho.>e three divine gifts whereby man participates in the Deity.”^ 

riaradiso XXII 133-139. 

I Gardner Danie “ The Temple PrimexB/* 
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Within a fourth light the soul of Adam appears, to instruct Dante upon^ 
the proper cause of his fall and upon his life in Eden now that the poet 
has seen the triumph and ascent of the new Adam. Dante had been 
smitten with blindness because he strained his sight into tlie dazzling radi- 
ance in order to see whether St. John had yet liis body. He wished to 
know in what sense our Lord’s words were to be taken when He declared 
that “ that disciple should not die.” Even so St. Paul had been smitten 
with temporary blindness to make ready for a more spiritual sight to come. 

But lo! a change in the face of heaven St. Peter’s white effulgence and 

that of the bleshcd saints flushed indignant red as the .\postlc denounces 
the doings of Pope Boniface VIII, of Pope ('lement and Pope John. He 
promises redress and bids Dante bear the news to earth and then llie 
triumphant spirits, like Hashes of flame, rain upwards into the higher 
heaven. 

With a last look at earth, Dante turns with renewed longing to Beatrice, 
secs her yet more beautiful and rises with her to the Primum Mobile-.^ 
the ninth or crystalline starless Heaven. Beatrice expounds to him how 

time and space take their source and measure from this sphere the first 

moving. It is girt, (liow, God alone understandeth) not by space but by 
the Divine light and love. The motion of this sphere is so swift as to be 
invisible. Next Dante sees a point of intensest light with nine concentric 
circles wheeling round it swift and bright in proportion to their nearness 
to this point. These circles Dante is told represent the Intelligences or 

Angelic orders connected with tlie nine revolving spheres and Beatrice 

also explain^ to him how it is that the Seraphim who rule the Crystalline 
ninth Heaven the outmost, swiftest and widest swooping, represent the 
inmost and smallest angelic circle. Tlic Seraphim are images of Divine 

Love they render perfect : the}’ love most and know most, therefore are 

they, though rulers of widest sphere, the swiftest and brightest by 
being nearest to the Point of Light. Space conceplioiis, after all, are but 
relative. Dante is aLso told where, when and how the angels were created 
and the processes of creation and the true relations between mind and 
matter. She speaks of creation as the overflowing of Divine Love. The 
whole Canto XXIX is worthy of close attention by all who are interested 
to know in what sense the Godhead is manifested everywhere without 
losing its oneness. 

“ Dante and Beatrice now issue forth of the last material sphere into 
the Empyrean, the true Paradise of vision, comprehension and fruition 
where man’s will is set at rest in union with universal Good and his 
intellect in the possession of universal Truth ” ^ 

A blinding flash of light enwraps Dante, and his sight becomes such 
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that naught can vanquish it. He is now to seek the things of heaven, first 
in symbolic form and then as they really are. Perhaps this passing from 

blindness to a new celestial power of vision is an allegory of deatli the 

passage from mortality to immortality. Firs)t then he sees in s>mbolic 

fashion a River of Light the River of Divine Grace, tlie fountain of 

wisdom. On its banks are dowers of the celestial spring. 

From out this river issued living sparks (the angeL) and dropped 
on every side into the blossoms (the saints) like rubies set in gold. 

Then, as inebriated with the odours they plunged themselves again 
into the Marvellous Swirl and, as one entered, issued forth another.^’ ^ 

Then the River is seen changed to the form of a circular lake of 
light — for love is the centre of the universe and all creatures must leturn 
to God as their centre and end. The samts and angels appear in their 
true forms, all in their true jdaces in the petals of the mystic and 
sempiternal Rose of the Blessed— all gazing into the unfathomable depths 
of God. Dante, lover of symmetry and order, describes the divisions of 
this Rose and the thrones of many individual saints arranged in a 
scheme that is full of a logical symbolism One throne is vacant ; it 
awaits the Emperor Henr> VII of Luxemburg. In what an appalling 
contrast are the fiery tombs in hell prepared for Popes Boniface and 
Clement ! 

Beatrice returns to her throne by the side of Rachel, her allegorical 
mission ended. To her Dante pours out his gratitude imploring her further 
protection and praying that he may live and die worthy of her love; whereon 
she smiles upon him and then turns to God in whom alone is true and 
abiding union of human souls. Her place is taken by St. Bernard even as 

Virgil had been replaced by Matilda Professor Gardner ^ writes: “ St. 

Bernard seems to represent the glorified contemplative life in our 
heavenly country, as Matilda had symbolised the glorified active life in 
the state of restored Eden, beginning on earth in the speculation of 
supernal things, it is perfected in heaven in the immediate intuition of 
God.»’ 

Dante, under the guidance of St Bernard, the saint who had seen 
God while yet on earth, gazes by way of preparation for the crowning 
vision of the divine essence, upon the glory of the saxnts and the m- 
effable beauty of Mary surrounded by her angels__Mary the face that 
is most like to Christ —whose beauty alone can dispose thee to see 
Christ.’' ^ In a most wonderfully beautiful hymn to the Virgin Mother 
St. Bernard implores of her grace for Dante to rise to the vision of the 

1 Paradiio, XXX 04*69. ** Temple CiaeBioe ” edition. 

2 Gardner Bante Primer, p, 137. 

3 Paradiso, XXXtl 86-88. 
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Dime essence now and for her loving protection of him on his return to 
earth. 

1 close with Professoi Gardner’:^ * most admirable summary of tiiis 
vision which Dante, the true poet, says may not itself be recalled^ ** tliough 
the sweetness that was born of it doth still drop within my heart.” ^ “ En- 
tering into the Divine Light, uniting his intellectual vision to the Divine 
essence, his soul is fulfilled of all blessedne>s He behoMs the type of all 
creation, and, as his power of intellectual vision supernatural ly enlarged, 
he behold^ the ('reator. He contemplates the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, and the union of the Divine to the human nature in the Person 
of the Word ~as> much of the inscrutalde 1 riune God as may be per- 
mitted to any created iiilellecl in the Beatific Vision. The Vision ceases, 
but his desire and will are moving in perfect harmony with the will of 
God. His mind has attained to its proper end and perfection, united in 
charily to “ the Love that moves the bun and all the stars.” 

“ L’amor die move il sole et Taltre slelle.” 

F. R Sell. 


1 Gardaet Dante Primer, p. 1.18. 
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SOME SALIENT FEATURES OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
EDUCATION. 


The subject of education is as vast and varied as the history of India. 
It is my aim in this paper to disentangle from the story of our past such 
features of the Indian system as appear .0 me to have been both distinctive 
and desirable at the time, so that modern opinion may be elicited in re 
gard to how far and in what ways their retention or reintroduction may 
be feasible in the present circumstances. It is admitted on all hands that 
the best system for India would be that which preserves whatever is pre- 
cious in our heritage and absorbs what is good of modern ideas and insti- 
tutions. Indian civilisation and culture Jiave continued through the ages 
on account of this very power of a growing social organism to absorb the 
best in the new inHuences without losing the distinctive features cf its own 
individuality. It is to be hoped that this spirit of India will dominate 
those to whose care is committed the problem of educational reconstruction 
in the country at the present day. 

I 

The first noteworthy feature is the home education of children. 
Vedic view is that education begins with conception and is co-extensive 
with life. The Samskaras or ceremonies of purification are based on the 
belief that pre-natal influences go a great way towards shaping the child’s 
destiny. The Mantras repeated during the period of pregnancy seek to 
endow the foetus with an innocent mind and a loving heart, and to im- 
press on the parent the need for complete concord and harmony with 
the laws of nature to ensure the real happiness of the babe to be born. It 
is clearly recognised that the mother, as she is tlie first, is also the most 
powerful of educators, whose conduct during the nine months of concep- 
tion determines the natural endowment of the child. Let her thoughts be 
holy and serene, says the Atharva Veda^, let her find her atmosphere 
congenial, and enjoy peace and happiness. So would she stimulate the 
child’s menial faculties, induce patriotic and other impulses, and instil 
spiritual force into its mind. 

The nature and the aim of juvenile training in the home are to be 
gathered from the hymns used at the Sa^nskaras of children Those of 
the Jatakarma draw allention to the need for the service of humanity with 
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an abiding faith in the Omnipotent * At the name-giving (Ndmakarana) 
ceremony the child is received into family and social life by the friends 
and relatives assembled for the purpose ^ A spirit of cheery optimism and 
of the joyousne:sS of life is sought to be inslillod into the child almost 
from birth Several hymns of the Rtg Veda iniply^ that the natural in- 
stincts must never be crushed, in the training of children The child was 
taken out into the open, to admire the gay flowers and green leaves on the 
background of the setting sun, breathe the pollen driven by the wanton 
wind, enjoy the music of the nmniiig stream or the gurgling brook, and 
the sweet song of birds or the dince of the peacock The Mantra^ used 
at the rice-giving ceremony emphasise the need for cleanliness and care in 
cooking, and bleso the child’s earliest efforts at learning to lisp its first 
sweet words."* At night it enjoyed its morsel of food, bathed m the placid 
moonlight and traced the course of the moon and the stars as they plough 
the heavens on their tireless journey. The U panayana mantras enjoin the 
child to keep good company, to take the vows of poverty and abstinence, 
to speak the truth, and to become the c'hild of the community, begging for 
alms, respecting educated and advanced souls, and at peace with all be- 
ings. Mantras of the Yajus and Atharva remind him at the outset of the 
rules they lav down for his future guidance He wa> to keep his body 
(it, take special c^re of his teeth and of his eyes, and do his utmost to live 

100 years He was to gel nd of every kind of he.U pas-kion, struggle 

and turmoil not essential for keeping a sound mind in a sound body. 

He should acquire fame and glory, win the good will of his fellows, and 
respect at the hands of all. He was to mould his conduct after vedic 
ideals, and develop an attitude of real humility which was the crown of 
true education 

Our authorities differ as to the earliest age for the commencement 
of school life. Charaka and other medicine-men hx it at five >ears, and 
writers on astrology as early as the third year in the case of precocious 
children. It is interesting to note that medical works in&ist on the post- 
ponement of school-going to the fifth year in any case I-tsiug tells us tliat 
children began letters at six, and Yuan Chwang that they passed at seven 
years to the study of the arts and sciences. I'he age of initiation to sacred 
lore was eight in the case of advanced pupils and was put off till as late 
as the sixteenth year in the case of unpromising lads. The weaning of 
the child from domestic influences was signalised by a great ceremony. 
He left his home now and resided thereafter in the teacher’s house. 

1 Y. V. 32, 13; A. V. XI 12. 

2 y. V. VII 29. 

3 III 36. 10; II 21, 6. 

i R V. 8. 9, 11 ; Y. V. XVIH 13; XI 83 
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The best fruits of home education are probably discernible in the 
high status of women and their training for life. The educaticm of girls 
was almost entirely of the domestic kind. The three R’s were taught in 
the father’s home, but the husband was looked on as tlit natural teacher 
of a girl. It’ was held his duly to make her repeat and understand the Veda.* 
'rhat women shared in the culture of the men may be gathered from the fact 
that some of them were poetesses and composers of hymns ; some of them 
were intellectual companions of their husbands like Maitreyi of Yajna- 
valkya {Brihadaranyaka Upanishad) and from the direction in the 
Aitareya Ar any aka demanding that ladies should leave the hall of 
instruction at the stage when some principles of gynecology were 
explained, which arc indelicate for the female ear. In one hymn we 
have a fling at female intelligence. ‘ The mind of woman is hard 
to instruct, and her intelligence is small’ ^ — certainly a cynical remark 
which bears witness, none the less, to the fact that they had some 
regular instruction in the home. Literary education was held of little 
account m women as compared with that real education which fitted them 
for maintaining the purity and blessedness of family life. Tliere are 
frequent prayers for the concord of husband and wife. There are 
references^ to carefui and industrious wives and their excellent domestic 
organisation and arrangements. 

Buddhist texts enable us to judge how far the domestic education of 
girls was efficient. The Lalita Vistara has it that Gautama Buddha’s wife 
was accomplished in writing, and lu composing poetry; was endowed 
■ with good qualities and was well- versed in the rules of the Sastras. She 
was no domestic judge but had her own opinions as well as openness to 
the reception of new ideas. Attention to arts and accomplishment in the 
home education of girls is evident from the story of Vasavadatla as well 
as from the description given by Kalidasa of his heroines in the dramas 
and poems. In the case of none of these or of the heroines of the Epics, is 
there a vague hint of anything more than domestic education of the ordi- 
nary kind in vogue at the time. 

II 

The relationship of teacher to student may be regarded as a second 
salient feature of ancient Indian education, for the teacher was in loco 
parentis to the student, and his protector and guide during the impression- 
able and difficult period of youth and adolescence. Great qualifications 
were demanded of the teacher. Vedic texts demand that he should be of 
a family of teachers who had given themselves up to tlie cause of learning 

1 Adhjayanabhsvepi Vedam patnyai pradaya vaohayet. 

2 B. V. Vni 83. 17. 

3 €. p.,B. V,I 124, 4. 
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|oE three gmerations At least. Buddhist texts demand of a Bhiidtu 
10 years* experience of the world after his own student-life before he could 
take up a disciple for training. Two hymns of the Rig Vedu^ describe the 
teacher as the very store house of Knowledge, a man of engaging manners 
cheerful and lively, full of sympathy and charity, leading a pure and 
noble life; orderly in habits and regular in routine; gifted with a sense of 
proportion, and having the courage of his conviction, with a magnetic per^ 
sonality capable of enforcing discipline, with an optimistic outloc^ on 
life, and intent on social service. The Guru wa^ to be one capable of 
adding the force of example to the influence of precept is clear from 
the Mundaka Upanishad and the Ramayana (Brahmainshla and Tapas 
ivadhyaya nirata). A second qualificalion demanded was skill in the 
art of exposition. In the Ramayana, Narada is spoken of as ' Vagvidam 
varah,^ Kalidasa\ Malainkagmmitra adds Sankravii (art of teaching) to 
knowledge and action as the merits of a good teacher. But the teaching 
was regarded as more eftective !>} example and iiisjiiration than by words 
and instrucUon. In the Bnhadaranyaka Upanti^had the greatest of 
spiritual teachers uses but a single letter da which is [iregnant willi 
suggest! venesb. The highest conception of leaciier is tliat of Dakshina- 
raurti who is said to dispel the doubts of disciples by a solemn silence 
more elo(i[uent than^ words, meaning that personal magnetism was far more 
important than the power of exposition. Lastly, the Guru was remarkable 
for his humility as well as large-hcartednoss. He treated his disciple as 
he did his eldest son, and imparted to him the training for which he was 
fit. The teacher’s modesty is revealed in passages like those m the 
Prasna and Taitliriya Upanishadb. In the former, Sage Pippalada tells 
his questioners that he would answer if he knew. In the latter Upanishad 
the Guru advises the parting disciple to copy his example only in so 
far as it was beyond reproach. 

The first quality insisted on in the student was thirst for knowledge 
and earnestness in the pursuit thereof {^Sraddha) , In the Rat ha 
Upanishad Yama puts Nachiketas off the right track with a view to test 
his earnestness, by holding him the bait of worldly pleasure, but 
Nachiketas' temper is true as steel, and he urges his request for the 
knowledge of the atman. The Buddhist SuUas dwell on the spiritual 
barrenness of pupils who have no Sraddha. Secondly, a preparation or 
apprenticeship of some kind was obligatory. In the Mundaka Upanishad 
the knowledge was to be imparted only to those who had taken tlie 
Sirovrata. In the Prasna Upanishad the students just received are asked 
to spend a year in contemplation, continence and earnest inquiry.^ 


1 R. V. I. 63, I ; 63, 2, 

2 Tapaea brahmacharyena araddhaya aamvatsyadha. 
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Sopetioa^^ ||>.e period of preparation was prolonged to test the cAudc^t^s 
fitness to be the recipient of the desired knowledge. Aspirants for spiritual 
knowledge were expec^'ed to train themselves in the methods of self-control, 
and acquire purity of mind in the period of waiting, for the highest 
knowledge was not imparted to others.^ Thirdly, the pupil was to show 
due deference and revere the teacher. The Mundaka U pants had and the 
Bhagavat Gita make regard foi the teacher (pranipata) the first duty of tlie 
student, Manu and other law-givers prescribe detailed rules of discipline 
and behaviour. Fourthly, the spirit of inquiry and criticism was expected 
and encouraged In the Prasna Upanishad the aspirants foi learning 
are asked to put questions ad libitum^ and the Bhagaoai Gita lays down the 
the need for circumspect questioning of the teacher (pariprasna) , Though 
tlius earnest attempts to solve an honest doubt or difficulty were looked on 
with favour, hypercnticism was put out of countenance. Yaska lays 
down that a Science should never be taught to a fault-finding or prejudiced 
person. Fifthly, the pupil was required to do service, not always menial 
but menial if required. This was not grudged in an age when free 
tuition and gratuitous boarding were universally provided for the pupils. 
Lastly, the pupil was required to conform to the code of discipline laid 
down for him, which aimed at concentration of intellec tual effort and 
integrity and stability of character. The most important principle under 
this head was brahmacharya, the practice of continence as to which the 
Upanishads are insistent and the Sutras lay down stringent rules. It 
was among the cardinal virtues enioined by Gautama Buddha Vardha- 
mana Mahavira added brahmacharya to the four principles of Parsva- 
natha^s Jainism. So essential was this virtue regarded that brahmacharya 
came to connote discipleship as well as continence. 

The relations of teacher and pupil were characterised by harmony 
and by freedom Education was free and open to all.^ A story in 
the Chchandogya Upanishad shows that Brahman birth was not indis- 
pensable for studentship even m the Veda. Education was gratuitous, 
the pupil getting not only teaching but boarding and lodging gratis. 
It should not be thought that the teacher could aftord therefore to 
defy the feelings of the pupils or lord it over them. The desire to teach, 
to gather bands of stuaents and form an academic atmosphere was so 
wide-spread that we have prayers in the Upanishads for more and more 
students.'* There was freedom for the teacher as well as the taught. 
It is true that the teacher was patronised by kings and nobles, but 

’ Pretaanta chitkt and Samamnta. 

2 Yatha kamam piasuan pi^pohotha. 

3 Manu VII, 152. 

4 Tait. Upanmhad. 
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tiiere was absolutely no interference in his work or his methods. Ho 
a^quifed and imparted knowledge for its own sake. He had to cam 
only for his own consci^ce. His liberty was limited only by his desire 
for popularity among the student population and for the appreciation of 
the public on which depended his social standing and reputation. He 
had no weapon other than moral persuasion for bringuig round rebellious 
or mischievous students whom the Jaina Sutras compare to ' bad bullocks.’ 
It is true that Manu and other law givers provide for corporal punish- 
ment in exceptional cases, but the general opinion was against its 
infliction. Wc have llie testimony of Yuan Chwang to the effect that for 
seven centuries punishment had been unknown at TaxiLi. 

Rupture of the relationship is provided for in particular cases. The 
vStudent could leave off the teacher who was incompetent, was lacking in 
knowledge or transgressed the Dhcrma ^ Apastamba would justify desertion 
by the pupil also in cases where the teacher used his time to the detriment 
of his studies, a necessary precaution in an age when tlae pupil was by 
law and custom ])ound to do the teacher service of various kinds. Lastly, 
a pupil left the teacher for pursuing elsewhere a branch of knowledge in 
which the teacher was not an expert.^ But the main question which 
modem educationists might ask is. Did an honest difference of opinion 
lead to a rupture? Youths whose personality was so prominent as to 
push differences to extremes were rare at ail times especially in a conser- 
vative country. One classical instance is the great Yajnavalkya. He 
disagreed with teacher of Yajm Veda who was according to tradition 
his own uncle, Vaisampayana, and compiled a new system known as 
Sukla Ya]u^. He should be placed long before the Buddha in date. An- 
other dissentient pupil was Apastamba, whose differences with his teacher 
Bodhayana are narrated in the Puranas, These were the exceptions 
which prove tlie general rule that the pupil parted with the teacher on the 
most cordial terras and made him a handsome present (gurudakshina) at 
parting. 

The I'aiUiriya Upanishad contains the parting advice of a teacher to 
his disciple: Speak the truth; live in the way of Dharma. Neglect not 
to study and tliink over the Sacred Texts Go forth and lead the life of a 
householder. Depart not from the truth, deviate not from the path of 
duty, the path of welfare, the way to glory and prosperity. Conduct 
thyself as is meet towards learned and elderly persons. Honour thy 
mother and father, and thy Acharya, Be hospitable to guests. Let 
not a feeling of jealousy enter thy mind. Copy us only in those acts 
wherein we are free from blame. If a doubt cross thy mind, a question 

I Ap. I. 5 2<J and I. 4. 
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be or not to be, to do or not to do, even act as good and great imai itm 
from the deadening love of self, and thirsting for the right are seen to be 
or to do in the locality wherein you live. 

Ill 

We may now consider the organisation, curricula and methods of 
maintaining discipline. In the Vcdic Age education was predominantly 
literary in character. The curricula even in the \ edic period included 
a variety of subjects. Education was pleasurable. Music, vocal and 
instrumental, and dancing in the open air were popular amusements of 
the Aryas, Their excellence' in the art of war must have been the result 
of a vigorous training in the scliools. Medical education was general and 
not confined to a few medicine -men, though charms and spells were 
invariably combined with medicine proper. But the subject matter of 
instruction was developed in the Vedic Age as the result of the two -fold 
tendencies of the Aryan mind. Aryan observation and induction descend- 
ing down to the minutest detail stand in contrast to Greek, deduction and 
are clearly in evidence in Symptomology, Therapeutics and Physiology, 
i,e,f as far as they could go before the discovery of the microscope. Aryan 
theorising and ratiocination are loo well known to need mention. It may 
])c said in the wa> of criticism that the Indian trait of exaggeration was 
present in both the directions and that both the methods were overworked 
So also was the tendency to system-building which was not the peculiar 
characteristic of India but which was carried further in India than in any 
other country down to modern times. Even cooking and thieving were 

systematised were considered by Indians as having a place among the 

arts. Muladeva is the reputed author of the Chora SaUra (Art of thieving) 
and of Dyuta (gambling) , and he is one of the familiar names in Sanskrit 
tradition and literary history. The art of cooking {Paka Sasira) had 
aspects medical, sanitary, ^esthetic as well as religious. Considerations 
of time forbid ray entering into details. Suffice it to mention here that 
though the schemes of studies expanded and there was more and more 
systematisation and spcM:ialisation, the Aryan race never lost touch with 
this profound principle that the aim of culture is to enable men and 
women to live the right kind of life, and strive for what is highest and 
noblest. The main objective in life was Dharma, ‘ the riglits and duties 

which hold all together’ what we should now call social obligations, 

which were binding on every one according to the circumstanc*es of his 
innate aptitudes and his rank and station in life. The curriculum 
devised for teaching the Dharma consisted of the Vedas, Vedangas and 
Upa-Vedas. Other auxiliary branches of knowledge from this point of 
view are detailed in the Brahmanas like the Satapalha, and the Upanishads 
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Ifkc the OhehetKi^o^yu End Bfihctddfctnyakct. Xhe next objectives in life 
were Artha and Kama. The latter included Belles Lettres, Aesthetics 
and Fine Arts, ccanprised in a number of Kalas {arts), and classified 
by Vatsyayana under 64 heads and by other writers under 72. It is 
interesting that not only Fine Arts and Utilitarian Arts, but physical 
exercises and the art of ivar are comprised in this department. But in 
course of time Kama Sastra acquired ill repute in its ‘restricted sense of 
knowledge of men and women, their psydiology and their social and 
sexual relations. The branches of knowledge comprised in the faculty of 
Atiha are detailed by Kautilya in his chapter on the Education of a 
Prince,^ The first is anvikshiki, a course of general philosophy and dis- 
cipline of the mind which Kautilya commends on account of its scientific 
and critical method. This was to be learnt under good men (Sishta). 
Then came the Vedas in their three departments. After the necessary dis- 
cipline was provided by these subjects the prince was to enter on his study 
of Economics (Varta) and Civics (Dandaniii) . The former related to 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and merchandise {Krishi, Goraksha, Vanijya) 
and there were state officers to leach thc.se subjects. Lessons in Civics 
were to be taken from theoretical and ]jractical politicians {vaktr- 
prayoktrbhyah) . But the mo.st important branch of study was Philo- 
sophy, especially Metaphysics, taught through the medium of the Upa- 
nishads, the Gita, and the six Darsaiias (systems), with a view to final 
deliverance from bondage t.c., Moksha. What u.se is your education if 
you have not been taught how men arc born and where they go after 
death? asks a parent of his son in the Chchandogya Upanishad.^ The 
highest knowledge is that of the Immortal Self; inferior far is all other 
knowledge, say the IJpauishads The Buddhist works give some idea 
as to how the curriculuin worked in practice. The course of studies 
undergone by Gautama the Buddha are detailed in the LalHa Visiara. 
r would merely call attention to the mixed nature of the curriculum con- 
sisting of chosen subjects from the facuitie.s of Dharma^ Ariha, Kama 
and Moksha. It gave a broad culture and did not seek to turn out 
a specialist. Specialisation was the efflorescence of culture, springing 
up spontaneously and not made by train ing. 

The course of instruction for the year began in the Winter season, 
on the full moon day of Sravana. I'here were four holidays every 

fortnight the Ist, 8th, 14th and 1 5th day. We find it clearly stated in 

Manu and referred to even as early as the Ramayana where Sita is 
described as emaciated ‘ even as the vidya of one who studies habitually 
on the finit day of the fortnight’ (pratipad). That these days were held 

1 Artha Sastra, Chap, V, 1. 

2 phand. Upaniah^d V, 3. 
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hnportant we leam also from the hfth Rock Edict of Asoka. We have 
to seek for explanation in the ritualistic importance of these days and 
in the astrological beliefs that were prevalent. The length of the whole 
course extended from 12 years at the least to 36 years. The Chchandogya 
Upanishad says that a young man went to his Ach§,rya at 12 and 
emerged a scholar at 36 vtars of age. In the law books it is generally 
recognised that 12 years were necessary for mastering each of the Vedas. 
The Panchalantra mentions incidentally that the detailed study of 
Grammar alone took 12 years. 

As regards method, memorising and even learning by rote was the 
characteristic Indian method It is true that raeraor’sing had its advan- 
tages in that age, and it prohabl) accounts in the light of recent 
researches in Ea penmen tal Psychology, for the strength of the Indian 
in Mathematics. But it wms carried too far in India, and the best minds 
led a re-action. Even in tlie Rig Veda there are passages which mock at 
parrot-like or frog-hke reciters and insist on the need for contemplation. 
The Brahmavais stigmatise «i mere memorizer as a living pillar or bearer 
of burden It is pleasant to note that teaching was pleasurable. The 
teacher, says M mu, mu^t use sweet and gentle speech, {Vak-cha-mathura 
slakshana) and must not give pain in the process of instructing. Thirdly, 
self-education was encouraged. The word tapas of the mind means medi- 
tation and reflection The ^tory of Bhrigu Vanini m the TaiUiriya 
Upanishad furnishes the ])e5l example of the teacher insisting on laborious 
self-examination and self-education until the student attained the point 
of self-realisation and self-satisfaction. Again, the student was left 
to learn a great deal by contact with his fellows, and b} observing nature 
in its beautiful and sublime aspects. The Sishya learns but a fourth 
part from the teacher, a fourth by self-study, a fourth part by contact 
with his fellows, and the last fourth by experience in after-life.’ 

The last but not the least part of education was travel far and 
wide in India. In the Yoga Vasishtha we are told that Sri Rama on his 
return from hia Guru, went on his travels to the holy rivers and 
hermitages of sages Places of pilgrimage were located on a high 
eminence or close by a brook whOi.c blue waters meandered amidst a 
stretch of grass or brown gravel, from which the eye looked on the 
expanse below or around engendering love of the country with such a 
beautiful scenery, and suggestive of thoughts widening the mental horizon 
and reaching outward to the Infinite. The spots selected were as far 
apart as the remote corners of India. The influence of travel on scholar- 
ship was noted by Yuan Chwaug. He says the wandering Bhikkus 
and Sadhus accumulated a treasuie of knowledge b}^ constant travel and 
l^ladly imparted it to others* But there were other agencies as well for 
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imparting poIitioA and religious education* We team imn Kautilya 
that the prince heard the in the afternoon, which comprised 
are toild, legendry tales, fiction and folklore.^, and from the Lolita Vistam 
that the mind of Gautain3> fed on stories chosen specially from the 
treasure-house of the Epics and the Puranas. While patriotism was 
inculcated in this way, actual political education was reserved for later 
in life, when the men who had finished an academic education were 
chosen for filling offices particularly on the local self-governing bodies. 

IV 

Side by ^ide with the orgctnisaiion of expanding knowledge we have 
also the organisation of the agencies for imparting knowledge. As the 
fame of particular teachers gathered under their care more students than 
they could manage, resort was had naturally enough to the monitorial 
system, the senior students teaching the junior. We have descriptions of 
such 6wrM5 (Kulapaties) with as many a^ 10,000 pupils under them 
in classical literature. This is indicated in the Katdiliya^ which 
demands a Brahmachari^s devotion to an elder class-mate in the absence 
of tlie Guru. In monastic schools this was the only system possible. 
It appears to have worked well, as we have no complaints against the 
seniors recorded jn Buddhist texts which are naive enough to cite instances 
of silly quarrels among Bhikkus. Secondly, there were wandering 
teachers, known in Vedic literature as Vratas or Vratyas, Parivrajakas 
and SramanaSy wlio were remarkable for their unorthodox tendencies and 
free opinions These teachers were collecting in particular centres and 
localities. Thirdly, there were secular schools for teaching the three 
R^s and moral stories, as would appear from the LalUa Vislara. These 
were the agencies for elementary education as we now know it. The 
other two agencies were concerned with higher education. Their activities 
resulted in the foundation of the University. It is not easy and it is 
hardly possible to differentiate between the part of the two parties in this 
consummation. It were also a bootless chase to try to distinguish the 
relative contributions of the Brahman and other classes. Indian culture 
is a blend of all influences, orthodox and heterodox, Brahmana and 
other, Arya and non-Arya, domestic as well as foreign. The seminaries 
of learning were neither jealous of each other nor mutually exclusive. 
From the Vratya bands of the age of the Mantras and the Parivrajakas 
of the Aranyaka period we can trace the continuity of academic activity to 
the Parishads of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads and there is abund- 
ant evidence that the Parishads continued to meet all through the ancient 

1 Bk. I, Chap, V. 
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age». There men of all sorts and views met and discussed matters and 
sdiolars and original researches were liberally rewarded by kings and 
patrons. The co-operation of sectaries is the essential condition of true 
culture, and is revealed in all the books. Jaina Sutras enjoin reverence to 
all teachers Brahmana as well as Sramana. So also does Asoka who 
counted Brahmanas, Sramanas and Ajivikas as well as Adi Bouddhas 
among his teachers, though a modilied form of Buddhism had gained 
his allegiance. 

As learning grew more advanced and organised particular localities 
acquired a reputation for special branches of knowledge, such as Taxila 
for Medicine and Benares for Theology. Jivaka, the physician of Raja 
Bimbisara of Magadha, was an alumnus of Taxila in the 6th century B.C. 
while Pasenedi of Kosala was the most prominent student of f)olitics 
then. But the Buddhist Jatakas mention numerous other subjects 
taught at Taxila. The Bhimasena Jataka mentions advanced teaching 
in archery, the Campayya Jaiaka to instruction in snake-charming and 
the Vratachatta Jataka] in the discovery of hidden treasure. The most 
popular subjects were architecture (silpas) and medicine. There were 
hundreds of students going to Taxila for higher education. Yuan 
Chwang gives us further details of the University. It was supported 
by the revenues of 100 villages, and had 100 platforms for teaching, 
1,000 teachers and 10,000 students. Among the subjects taught were 
mathematics, logic, literature, arts, medicine and philosophy. The chief 
religious subject was Mahayana Buddhism, but there was no sectarianism, 
and the Vedas and Sutras were taught side by side. At Nalanda \uan 
Chwang was struck with the excellent discipline, and eclectic teaching. 
All the 18 Hinayana sects were represented, and the studies included the 
Vedas, medicine and mathematics. Teachers look precedence according 
to the range of their study and general culture than the degree of special- 
isation in any branch of knowledge. The chief master was the abbot 
Silabhadra a man of all round culture. There were 10,000 scholars in 
all, about a 1,000 of whom were proficient in ten vidyas. Students 
found admission difficult to the advanced classes, only 20 to 30 per cent 
of the candidates succeeding in getting admission; so high was the 
standard.^ We have accounts of other Universities as well. That of 
Vikramasila had six colleges and a big library at Udantapuri in Bihar ^ 
and a hostel, to which foreigners sent their children. Logic was a 
special study in Nuddea (Bengal), Mimamsa at Kanchipura, Astronomy 
at Ujjain. Then as now new Universities were formed on the model 
of the older ones. The colleges at Kamarupa (Assam) for instance 
were based on the NManda model. 
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Ckwaa^ gives us a detailed descriptieu of tiie <|oiwr$ll^ 
bU^ditJsj^ tile great college of Nalauda stood fout-square, * like k 
pwSnd:.* The gates (pordies) were of three storeys, each gliorey being 
fdet high. It was the only place where a water-clock was kqit to 
show the correct time. From the college were separated eight other halls; 
The richly adorned towers and fairy like turrets, like pointed hill-tops, 
weice congregated together. The observatories seemed to be lost in the 
vapours of the morning, and the upper rooms towered above the clouds* 
‘ From the windows one might see every hour the winds and the clouds 
produce new forms; and above the soaring eyes one may see the con- 
junctions of the sun and the moon/ The chambers had coloured eaves^ 
pCarl-red pillars, carved and omaniented; riclily adorned balustrades; 
and roofs coloured with tiles that reflected the light in a thousand shades/ 
It is more interesting to consider how the pilgrim was impressed 
with the spirit and aim of education in the Univerjjities he visited. He 
siys of Taxila that the students were enjoined to the free and fearless 
pursuit of truth, meditation on the plan and purpose of life and creation, 
and respect and regard for high and low alike. The cardinal truth 
inculcated was tlie doctrine of Karma or cosmic justice, whose iron law 
compels every one to reap what he has sown and to the extent he has 
sown. Another principle ho was struck with was the appreciation of 
whatever was good in other lands and among other peoples, and the 
adoptation of what was thus learnt to the conditions of this country. 
Lastly, the objective of education and culture was not power or pelf, 
distinction or decoration, but merely the unremitting service of man. 
The word Nalanda means ^satiable in rendering service/ The teaching 
staff included experts from foreign countries. 

We may note a few outstanding features in the picture of Indian 
University education as given by the Chinese pilgrims. First, the teacher 
held a high position in society. Yuan Chwang says that not only the 
teachers but the students who had completed their studies were held in 
universal reverence. Fa Hien relates the story of a Brahman in Fatali* 
putra for whom the princes^ and peoples had such great regard that ' for 
about SO years the whole country revered him and placed implicit conh- 
dence in his advice.’ But the highest thinkers were content to live in 
seclusion, leading lives of contemplation and continence. * They are not 
moved by honour or reproach. The rulers cannot make them come to 

1 * A good king most teepwt teMihets as well aa tainiatass, who warn him in 
aeeiVl of ik ^ moaodiiiga’ tVII. 5). 

W© load in the dhoafalm iiiaeri|>fcioa tha4> Viradeva aftjer hia Vadio aittdiaa 
iofalcod to the famous oumaatty near Pcehirar, as late as the 0th oentaiy* 
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omrt* They seek for wisd^KH and rely on perfect virtn©> 
culture was broad*^ba5ed and many^sidedi and the curricula u{ 
studies betray no sectarian, zeal, or exclusion of things alien or new. In 
the $uhranUisara we find among the subjects not only HasUha theory 
but Yavana or Greek Philosophy. In the Universities and Hostels we 
have not only foreign students but foreign professors. Thirdly, the 
organisation of teaching was based on consideration for the conditions 
peculiar to India. It would be a matter for the earnest consideratiem of 
the authorities whether in this tropical country classes may not be con- 
ducted in the morning and evening hours and wliether provision could be 
made in educational budgets for artificial devices like coloured tiles for 
the roof as at Taxila, and light paint for the walls for mitigating the heat 
and glare of the tropical sun. 

V 

Education was gratuitous, and there was no difficulty in the matter 
of finding funds. We have already seen that the buildings at Taxila and 
Nalanda were elaborate and luxurious in style. Thq libraries of Jetavana 
were richly furnished. The extent of the park was 130 square acres; it 
contained 120 buildings and several hundred houses, chapels for preach- 
ing, halls for meditation, mess-rooms and chambers, bath-houses, hospi- 
tals, libraries and reading rooms, with pleasant shady tanks, and a great 
wall emcompassing all. I-tsing tells us that there were 3,500 residents at 
Nalanda, and Yuan Chwang that there were 1 1,000 at Taxila. I-tsing tells 
us that the University of Nalanda had more than 200 villages endowed 
by kings of many generations, and Yuan Chwang that Taxila had the 
revenues of 100 villages remitted to it by the king for endowments* 
Besides property and revenue endowed by kings and chieftains, there were 
contributions made by the public of the locality. We are told that 200 
house-holders contributed rice, butter and milk to the Hostel at Taxila,. 
and enabled the students to get free clothes, food, bedding and medicine. 
It is interesting to find that none of the Chinese writers mentions any 
income from fees. But fees were actually levied from pupils in flie 
Buddhist schools, and they afe mentioned in the Jaiaka literature, 
Hindu law-givers of a later period, e.g. the Vishnu Smriti, copy this 
system and sanction the taking of fees by upadhyayas^ teachers of an 
inferior grade who taught the secular subject, as distingnished item 
Acharyas who continued their old position of honour and prestigi^ It 
would appear from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims that the levy of 
feSes was unpopular and the system did not obtain in the Universities. 

Endowments for advanced education were pouring forth profusely in 
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«tMtae doii& of us is showo by Chda ioserip^toa of the Itife 
iwwi I2lli emtiiries c<^M by the Madras %>igraphical Depiirtooot In 
rec^t years. One inscription reveals the existence of a Sarasvaii bkm^ 
diofo bx temples, at which gifts could be deposited. A Sendalai inscrip<* 
tion provides for the reading of the Mahabharata, and a Kumbakonam 
inscriplion for expounding the Purva Mimamsa, A Tiruvorriyur inscrip^ 
tim records the gift of 375 acres of land for expounding Sanskrit 
grammar in the Vyikarana mantapa. The Venkatesa temple at Kimchi 
maintained a hospital, a hostel and a college. The village assembly of 
Ennayiram founded a Vedic College and hostel in 1023 A.D., with liberal 
salaries for professors and pocket money to students of some of the 
subjects, out of 45 veli of land placed in possession of the temple autho- 
rities. Public interest in the endowment was ensured by lending certain 
sums of money to the merchants of the place who were to pay the annual 
interest in perpetuity in the shape of sugar and other commodities to the 
college hostel. The Village Supervision Committee had to look to the 
supply of fuel required, and the temple authorities were to make over to 
the hostel all the milk, ghee and curds that was in excess of 
the temple requirements Another inscription of Rajendra Chola^ 
makes provision for 260 student'^ as against 270 at Ennayiram but pro- 
vides alao for oii-bath for the students. It would be the triumph of 
epigraphical research in South India if such educational endowments 
discovered could be disentangled from the vast chattram and temple funds 
at the present day, and their proceeds ear-marked for education in keeping 
with the original purpose of the founders. 

Provision was made at the same time for men who had given up the 
world to spend their leisure in literary and religious activities. In the 
mathas and temples we have numerous endowments from princes and 
peoples for enabling recluses to devote their hfe-time to learning and 
teaching. When the funds ran short the head of the maiha went round 
to distant villages and gathered funds from lay disciples; scholars and 
paoidits attached to the mutts went round to preach in the villages. The 
temple was the centre of education in various way». I'emple authorities 
provided ^education through the fine arts, acted as tlie agency for mass 
education both secular and religious, by arranging popular lectures in the 
extensive halls and platforms, and administered endowments made for 
advanced study and teaching. 

State patronage of scholars to free them }>ermaneatly from the need 
for earning a living was another institution, especially in South India. 
We learn from records of the Third Sangam of Madura that one of the 
poets got the revenue of 500 villages, and another ten lakhs of coined 
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mmey. A poetess got a lakh of gold coins besides solid gold omatnenls* 
We read in a record of KulOttunga Chola I that the poet Tininarayana 
Bhattan was awarded half a veli and two ma of land. Grants of land 
(vrittis) to scholars which forms the subject matter of most of the copper 
plates of Vijayanagara emperors in Mediaeval India, were thus merely in 
continuance of ancient practice. 

S. V. Venkateswara Ayvar, 


{To he continued.) 



SEWELL'S VIJAYANAGAR.” ^ 

The work, of which this is a reprint published in March of thisycay, 
appeared almost a quarter of a century ago and was a pioneer effort at 
writing a continuous histCxy of the empire of Vijayanagar with the 
material then available for doing it.. Mr. Sewell, who had then just 
retired from the Madras Civil Service, after a comparatively long term 
of years as Collector of Bellary, is well-known in the field of South 
Indian Archfeology and kindred subjects by his various works, of which 
tliat on the Amraoti tope appeared as long ago as 1877. His best known 
work is the sketch of the dynasties of Southern India. He has since 
been devoting himself to Indian Chronology in which he had already 
published two or three handbooks of first importance to students of Indian 
History. 

Even so, Mr. Sewell claimed, rightly as far as he could go at the 
time, that that history was a great deal dependent on the two Portuguese 
chronicles, those of Paes and of Nuniz, which he translated for the first 
time and published along with his work. With these chronicles as the basis 
he proceeded to reconstruct the history of Vijayanagar bringing to bear 
upon the story of the chronicle the whole of the archaeological material 
available to him. The work before us was the result of this commendable 
effort of his. The value of the chronicles as a source of history still 
remains, notwithstanding the great advances that have been made since 
the first publication of this work. As such, a reprint and a cheaper reprint 
is quite welcome. The omission of the illustrations is not much of a loss 
to the general reader at present, and is a distinct gain in as much as it 
makes the book somewhat cheaper than it would otherwise have been. 

While welcoming the book as meeting a want, it would not be amiss 
to indicate some of the salient features of the recent advances in the .study 
of Vijayanagar, which would usefully supplement the information contained 
in the work itself. Of the two chroniclers who were botli of them in 
Vijayanagar in the earlier years of the sixteenth century, Paes seems to 
have been in Vijayanagar in the reign of Krishnadevaraya; the other 
whose record is the fuller, .seems to have lived in the reign of his brother 
in the latter part of whose reign, what may be regarded as a political 
revolution took place, in the history of the dynasty. While, therefore, 

1 ** A Foigotten Empiro (Vijayanagar).” By Robert Sewell (Madras CSvil 
Sendoe, Botd.) Haasxs* Cboxge Allen A Unwin, Limited. 
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their records nv^ould both of them be invaluable as sources of first-hand 
evidence for the time to which they relate, theiy value is somewhat 
discounted when these refer to periods of the early history of Vijayanagar* 
Even in respect of contemporary history, it would be easy to point out that 
they are sometimes cgr^iously in error in respect of details which cannot 
be regarded even as of a recondite character. By way of illustration we 
have only to quote the instance where Nuniz states categorically that the 
great Krishnadevaraya drove the Kalinga prince, a prisoner of war, to 
commit suicide by compelling him to exhibit his proficiency in fencing 
as against a professional fencer of the court. There are inscriptions in 
the Chittaldroog District of Mysore which show clearly that after the 
date to which Nuiiiz’s reference points, he was governor of Malega Bennur 
Seme, and made a grant for the merit of his parents and that of his royal 
master king Krishnadevaraya. In using the chronicle and estimating 
its historical value, this possibility has to be borne in mind as, after all, 
except in regard to such matters to which they may have been personally 
witnesses, their record is a record of hearsay evidence mostly. Valuable 
as the chronicles are, they have to be used with care. 

The first question that one would be curious to know about the 
history of Vijayanagar is how the empire came into existence. The only 
source hitherto available happened to be the Muhammadan historians, 
chiefly Ferishta, and those who wrote the detailed history of the reign of 
Muhammad Bin Tuglak, such as Zia-ud-Din Barni and the Portuguese 
chronicles themselves. Taken together they do not give us a clear view 
of what exactly the movement was, and how exactly the town itself came 
to be founded, A careful and collated study of the whole mass of evidence 
now available including these, and the account that Ibn Batutah gives 
of South India during the years of his stay there, coupled with the 
light that one gains from the very large number of inscriptions of the 
Hoysalas published under the authority of the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and some few relating to the same 
dynasty published in South India, goes to give a clear account of the move- 
ment that culminated in the foundation of Vijayanagar. More light is 
thrown upon this early history by the recently discovered manuscript of 
a Sanskrit historical poem called Kamparaya-Charitam by Gangadevi. 
These go to show that the movement of the Hindus in South India was 
the reaction produced by the successive invasions of the Muhammadans 
which in the earlier stages carried fire and sword through the country 
and proved destructive of all that was cherished as of value to the Hindus 
in this region. The last great Hoysala, was Vira Ballala HI, whom Indian 
history hitherto represented as a pusillanimous coward who abandoned 
his countr}^ for his own safety by exposing his capital Halebid to destruc- 
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tioti and msconcing himself for his own safety in the forlihed town of 
Tiruvannamalai. The mass of evidence that has now become available 
to us makes it clear that he wae» neither pusillanimous nor a coward; that 
he adopted what was familiar in Hindu politic*? as the policy of the reed, 
of biding before the storm when jI was irresistible, and biding the time 
to build up an active and effectual resistance. Vira Ballala^s removal to 
Tiruvannamalai had f^r other and nobler patriotic reasons than that of 
his own personal or domestic safely. It was a question of existence for 
the Hindu powers. Among them, at the time, the chief were Hoysalas; 
other than the^e, the Kakatiyas of Waraiigal were almost the sole remnants, 
if we neglect for the time the distant Pandyas immured in Tinnevelly 
and the ruler& of Travancore acro^‘> the Western Ghats. When Malik 
Kafur invaded liis territory, Vira Bxliala showed a ready inclination to 
enter into a treaty with him as he was in no condition to offer very effective 
resistance. Ho obtained t^rms. of treaty that enabled him to develop his 
resources gradually, so that when Mubarak Kliilji invaded the Dakhan 
and constituted the kingdom of Deogiri into a Mussalmaii province, the 
Ballala could take his step in reply tliereto to put hi» northern frontier 
in a condition of safely from the military point of view and proceed 
further in the organization of resistance of the united Hindus of the 
south. He had 'necessarily to keep it a secret to prevent suspicions 
which might end in hostilities before he was quite ready to offer effective 
resistance. Plis attempt was so far a success that when Khizer Khan 
invaded the south he went against Ma’abar, the Coromandel coast, 
without touching the plateau of Mysore. 

The invasions of Mahammad Tuglak, however, were of a different 
character as Muhammad actually wanted to bring the whole of India, 
including the distant Malabar, under his rule. His invasion against 
his cousin Baha-ud-Din at Saugur and the sulncquent invasion that he 
sent dowm which completely de=»tr()yed Kampli and even partially destroyed 
Halebid had the same ultimate object in view, though other causes 
occasioned the sending out of the invasions at the time. This invasion 
proved to be of a destructive character to the south and succeeded 
in establishing Muhammadan garrisons both in Madura and Kannanur 
near Trichinoix>ly so that the Hoysala found himself between two fires_thc 
tlireat, that then was real, of Muhammad himself coming upon the soudi 
at any lime, and the Muhammadan garrisons planted in some forts, the 
two strategic fortresses of Madura and Kannanur. The Hoysala’s move 
to Tiruvannamalai was for the purpose of placing himself between the 
two, and operating effectively against the southern Muhammadan 
garrisons as a necessary measure of a continuation of his own previous 
policy. This could hardly be done effectively unless he could feel sure that 
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his ttor them frontier was safe though on the detensive; with this secure, 
he mig^lit carry on active operations successfully against the southern 
garrisons. That was the secret of his removal to Tiruvannamalai and 
the struggle during the last ten years of his life in that region where the 
Hindu powers had gone out of existence and the Muhammadans were 
struggling to establish a permanent position as rulers of the kingd(»n of 
Malabar. 

The hve brothers whose names are early associated with the 
foundation of Vijayanagar, are all of them found to have held positions of 
importance along the treble line of garrisons in this northern frontier and 
we are given clearly to understand that this- arrangement was made by the 
great Hoysala for the defence of his northern frontier, while he undertook 
effective operations in the south. He fought and fell in achieving this 
object of his ambition in a great battle at Trichiiiopoly, losing his life 
almost at the moment of victory. In the course of this struggle, at a stage 
when his position secined desperate, he had taken the precaution to have 
his son anointed under the shadow of the walls of the great temple at 
Hampi and marked the occasion by giving that son the title among others 
of ‘Virupakshab There are indications that the foundation of a 
fortress was laid there to strengthen the fortified place of Anagondi when 
Kampli had been attacked and destroyed, and the work of fortifying 
the position round Hampi went on slowly and unc)]>>erved through years, 
the place being known as Hosapaltana, a new town, till occasion should 
call for its being made a royal capital as a result of the shifting of the 
theatre of war from the southern to the northern frontier. That actully 
took place some years after the death of this patriotic Hoysala monarch 
when his generals appointed to defend the northern frontier had carried 
their allotted function to a satisfactory stage of realization. 

One has only to compare with this tale of the foundation of the 
imperial city of Vijayanagar what one finds recorded in the chronicles of 
the Portuguese published in the work under review and the one or two 
scraps of information that one gets in Muhammadan writers such as 
Bami and Ibn Batutah in connection with the destruction of Kampli to see 
where the truUi lies. But this question is further complicated by the 
part that the sage Vidyaranya played in the foundation of the imperial city. 
An effort has been made to rehabilitate the story found recorded in Zia- 
ud-Din’s work tiiat two fugitive brothers from Warangal were the actual 
founders of Vijayanagar tlirough the efforts of the sage Vidyaranya, and it 
is they tliat deserve the credit for the foundation. There is nothing in Zia- 
ud-Din*s statement to carry us so far. The statement actually amounts^ 
nothing more than that the prince of Warangal came to an understanding 
with the Hoysala monarch, his contemporary, and that togetlier they made 
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an effort to achieve the independence of die Hindus on this side of the 
Krishna. With this is confused the somewhat fabulous account of the 
attack and destruction of Kampli by tlie Muhammadan armies, and 
Muhammad's attempt to remove the capital by appointing as viceroys 
the princes who had been converted to Muhammadanism after the destruc- 
tion of Kampli, and Nuniz’s statement that the two brothers with the good 
offices of Vidyaranya actually laid the foundations of this city. There 
are numbers of stories bordering on legend connected with this foundation, 
partaking of the character of th^ gossip of the bazaar, which apparently 
were tlie sources both of the Muhammadan historians and the Portuguese 
chronicles. I'here is absolutely nothing to prevent Vidyatirtha, the holy 
occupant of the Mutt at Sringery, having lent his countenance and advice, 
and what was more his lilessing, to tlie new foundation under Vira 
Ballala HI. There is no inconsistency in his disciple Vidyaranya and his 
brother Sayana having played a prominent part in the administration of 
the empire at Vijayanagar through the first stages of his history. They 
*are none of them inconsistent with tJu; story and the foundation has been 
worked out from first-hand evidence of contemporary witnesses in South 
India and her Muhammadan Invaders.” 

I’he next topic of importa ice in the history of Vijayanagar on which 
t!ie advances made by recent research compel rcconsideraiion is tlie 
cvctual date of the death of Devaraya II and the events that followed 
leading ultimately to the first usurpation under Saliiva Narasimha, 
The working up of the liistory of this period has become possible 
through some recent discoveries in literature. A find of the first importance 
was that of the work Saluvabhyudayam in Sanskrit which has for its 
subject the rise of the Saluvas, particularly of Saliiva Narasimha, to 
power. This combined with one or two other works of literature throws a 
flood of light upon this dark corner of Vijayanagar history. The 
attempt at assassination described by Abdur Razaak and the Portuguese 
chroniclers notwithstanding, Devaraya actually died in 1449 and was 
succeeded by his son Mallikarjuna otherwise known as Immadi Prauda 
Devaraya. The commencement of his reign marks the period of aggres- 
sion on die northern frontier by the two forces of the Bahmani 
Sultans and the Gajapatis of Orissa. During the generation following 
there was a constant struggle to hold the northern frontier against the 
aggressions of the Gajapatis in particular and of the Muhammadans as 
their accessories. It was this struggle that gave the opportunity for Saluva 
Narasimha to rise to a position of first importance in the empire. Along 
with this, there was the usurpation of Mallikarjuna’s brother, Virupaksha, 
who ascended the throne setting aside his two young nephews. The 
usurper seems to have adopted a root and branch policy of destruction 
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of rival a|^^|»jkants, and otherwise carried on a tyrannical administration 
to the greiit detriment of the empire. The transactions of this ruler led 
inevitably to the assumption of power by Saluva Narasimha to prevent the 
empire breaking up. He was successful in the main in his efforts at the 
preservation of the integrity of the empire. When he was called away at 
a ripe age he left behind two young sons who required guardianship, 
and his loyal general, Narasa Nayaka, was entrusted with this important 
office. The rise of an individual general to a position of supreme 
influence in the State naturally unloosed the elements of disorder, with 
the result that there was a disturbance early in his reign which he had 
to put down with an iron hand. He discharged his trust faithfully 
and was succeeded by his son Vira Narasimha in the office of regency 
which the latter soon transformed into that of emperor by setting aside 
the legitimate ruler. The whole empire got into a state of rebellion 
in consequence and when the great king Krishnadevaraya ascended the 
throne of his elder brother, he had a great de^il of preliminary work to 
do notwithstanding the general success that attended the efforts of his 
elder brother. Much of this was not quite clear till recently when 
there was a more systematic exploitation of the literary sources of 
Vijayanagar history. In regard even to the ^veil-known reign of 
Krishnadevaraya himself many an obscure point has been made clear 
from literary sources as well as from more recently discovered inscriptions. 
The history of the reign of Krishnadevaraya after the battle of Raichur 
is almost a blank in the history of Sewell. The gap can be filled with 
the aid of the more recently discovered inscriptions and another Sanskrit 
Kavya bearing on the early part of the reign of King Achyutaraya which 
has been made available in recent years, not to mention other works of 
importance, relating to the reign of Krishnadevaraya himself. It is a 
notorious fact that literature, so far as is known, does not mention the 
important battle of Raichur. But, as sometimes does happen, that battle 
happens to be described by another name, and there is little doubt now 
that what is called the battle of R aichur in the accounts of the Portuguese 
and possibly even by Muhammadan historians goes by the name Kambavi 
in Telugu literature where there is at least one undoubted reference. But 
even so, there remains the fact that the battle actually did not strike the 
Hindu imagination in the same way that it did that of the Europeans 
and the Muhammadan contemporary historians. On the period follow- 
ing, beginning with the reign of Acliyutaraya we get a great deal 
of new light from the Achyutabhyudayam and a certain number of 
other works composed in the court of the Nayaks of Tanjore. 
The founder of this Nayakship was the husband of Achyuta- 
raya’s chief queen^s sister and he was appointed the first governor 
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of Tanjore, a$ the charge of the Madura viceroyalty was too large* 
Some welcome light is shed by these new documents upon the actual 
circumstances that led to the passing of authority from the ruling 
sovereigns into the hands of the generals of the empire among whom 
the three brotlaers Rama, Tirumala and Venkata became the actual 
rulers. 

The history of the empire under these three brothers could, to a very 
great extent, be unravelled by a very close study of the Telugu work 
Ramarajiyamu composed practically in the last days of the empire and 
having actually for its subject the rule of Ramaraya. The battle 
of Talikota itself can now be demonstrated not to have been tlie end of 
the empire. The empire did suffer some damage in the capital city, 
but Tirumala seems still to have been in a condition to play a role 
similar to that of his brother in the relations between the Muharama* 
dan States of the dismembered Bahmani kingdom. The actual intlu* 
ences that led to the final dismemberment of the empire were both 
external and internal. The pressure of Golkonda from the north was 
the external cause, and so long as it operated alone the empire succeeded 
in holding her own; but when this was added to by the efforts at dis- 
memberment of the viceroys of Madura and, later on, those of Seringa- 
patam, the empire began to decline. Venkata I struggled manfully 
against this sea of trouble and succeeded in bringing the Madura 
viceroyalty into loyalty again though he had to countenance the superses- 
sion of the Seringapatam viceroy alty by the founders of the kingdom of 
Mysore. The events of his reign and the wholesale massacre of the 
royal family which took place under his successor together] with the 
dissensions in the empire are all described graphically in a number of 
historical poems written at the court of Tanjore both in Sanskrit and 
Telugu. The battle of Toppur, which decided in favour of the empire 
is graph’cally de.scribed in the Raghunadhabhyiulayam of Ramabha- 
dramba and in an Alankara work of Yegna Narayana Diksliita in Sanskrit, 
as also in a Telugu dramatic work of Raghunatha’s son Vijayaraghava. 
On this particular theme Sewell in 1900 could go only so far as to give 
us extracts from Barradas, but we can go much farther now and carry the 
history on to the next generation. Notwithstanding all these great 
advances, the reprint of the work now before us has its value as the 
starting point in the further reconstruction of the history of Vijayanagar, 
which it would have been well if Mr. Sewell himself had the health and 
strength to attempt, but which none the less will be done by others as 
the historian of Vijayauagar finds himself too advanced in years to 
undertake the work. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 



HEROINES OF EAST AND WEST (II). 

The heroines whose stories we are now to study were all forced to 
do the work of mm, two of them even being obliged to take command on 
the battlefield, while the other two ruled over kingdoms in their husbands’ 
stead. They were women inspired by die sort of patriotism that acts to 
the point of suffering, and does not merely talk. 

The Warrior India’s story supplies us with an unusual number 

of warrior women. It is a curious fact that in a land where women are 
thought of as gentle, retiring, submissive, there should be more records 
of those who have won fame in the ranks of war, than there are in the 
annals of the history of Europe, whose women are generally believed to 
be of a more vigorous and masculine type. Time would fail me were I 
to tell of Tarabai, Chand Bibi, Nur Jehan, Raziyat Begum. The hero- 
ine I have chosen belongs to comparatively modern times, Lakshmibai, the 
famous Rani of Jhansi. A careful and exhaustive history of the Rani 
has been written in Marathi and translated into Kanarfese, so that it is 
within the reach of a wide circle of readers, and as Macaulay says ; '' A 
people which takes no pride in the noble achievements of their ancestors 
will never achieve anything worthy to be remembered with pride by dieir 
descendants.” The aim of the author is to prove that his heroine was 
not the fierce rebel she is usually considered to have been, and certainly 
not the Jezebel of India ” as one writer describes her. Our author cer- 
tainly makes out a very good case, supporting his arguments by copious 
extracts from Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, and from 
many state papers and letters of contemporary British officials in India. 

The Rani Lakshmibai was the daughter of an employee of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao, named Moropant, and of Bhagirathi his wife. She 
was born on 19th November 1835, at Benares, whither the family had 
gone on a pilgrimage. Her birth at so sacred a spot was considered a 
good omen. The astrologer who was consulted as to her horoscope 
declared she was destined to be a queen and a woman of remarkable 
heroism. Her mother died when she was three or four years old and the 
little Manubai, as she was then called, was her father’s constant cam- 
panion. Her pla>mates were mostly boys, and her stepmother said of 
her: In her childliood before her marriage. Rani Lakshmibai used to 
love flying kites, beating drums and playing at being a queen. She used 
to make some of iier companions her servants and order that they should 
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have no food if did not do the work she set them.'* She Was edu- 
cated with Naha Saheb, the Peshwa’s adopted son, played mock battles, 
rode on horseback and on elephants as he did. 

While Moroi^ant was hunting for a husband for his fittle girl, an as- 
trologer came from Jhansi to see Baji Rao. To him Moropant showed the 
horoscope and he declared that she was certainly destined to be a quern 
and suggested tliat the father should approach Gangadhara Rao, the 
Rana of Jhansi, who had just lost his wife. Moropant was a man of 
no particular rank, but he had the favour and support of the Peshwa and 
the marriage was arranged and celebrated at Jhansi in 1843. The his- 
torian adds: Since it seemed to all people that wlien the bride and bride- 
groom entered the palace, it was as if the goddess Lakshmi, herself had 
entered, they gave to Manubai the name of Lakshmibai.^' 

In 1851, after a pilgrimage to Benares, a baby boy was bom, but 
died within three months. Grief over the loss of his son so affected 
Gangadhara Rao’s health that he was never the same again. He grew so 
weak that he determined to adopt a son in case l\e died without male 
issue. The heir he chose was a hoy of eight, Ananda Rao, to whom he 
gave his own name. In the letter to Major Ellis announcing what he had 
done he requests the British to allow his wife to act as regent till the 
child attains his majority. On November 21, 1853, he died, in the 
confident belief that his adoption of an heir would be recognized by the 
British. Lord Daihousie, however, believed that this was one of the 
cases in which the annexation of the territory by the British would be for 
the benefit of all concerned and refused to acknowledge the heir. The 
Rani pleaded the loyalty of her husband’s house to the British Govern- 
ment, the services rendered by Jhansi, tlie terms of the treaty with the 
British, precedents showing that llie favour asked for Jhansi had been 
yielded to other states, but Daihousie refused to grant her request. Of 
the subsequent treatment of the Rani and her subjects Malleson says : 
“ The British Government regarded her anger and her remonstrances 
with careless Indifference. They did what was even worse, They added 
meanness to insult. On the confiscation of the state, they had granted 
to the widowed Rani a i>ension of £6,000 a year. The Rani had first 
refused, but had ultimately agreed to accept this pension. Her indigna- 
tion may be imagined when she found herself called upon to pay, out of 
a sum which she regarded as a mere pittance, the debts of her late hus- 
band.^’ ** Bitter as was her remonstrance against a course which she 
considered not less as an insult than as a fraud, it was unavailing. Use- 
le.ssly she urged that the British had taken the debts of the late ruler with 
the kingdom of which they had despoiled her. Mr. Colvin insisted and 
caused the amount to be deducted from her pension. Other grievances 
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such as the slaughter of kine amid a Hindu population ahd resumption 
of grants made by former rulers for the support of Hindu temples, while 
fomenting the discontents of the population with their change of masters, 
formed subject for further remonstrance: but the personal indignity was 
that which rankled most deeply in the breast of this high-spirited lady, 
and made her hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffection which, in 
the early part of 1857, began to appear amongst the native soldiers of 
the hated English." 

But the English officers in charge of Jhaiisi State had not the 
slightest suspicion of any unrest there. Again and again they wrote with 
confidence of the loyalty of the Indian troops, ft was not till the begin- 
ning of June, 1857, that signs of revolt began to appear. The small 
company of Europeans shut themselves up in the fort. After a short and 
heroic defence they were offered their lives by the rebels, if they would 
lay down their arms and evacuate the fort. Trusting these promises they 
surrendered, only to be killed at once on leaving their place of refuge. 
Most English historians represent the Rani as smarting under a sense of 
her wrongs and therefore encouraging the rebels in their brutality. The 
Indian historian referred to above says that Captain Gordon looked to her 
for assistance and she gave such help as was in her power. This infor- 
mation he gets from the following letter written by a Mr. Martin in 1889 to 
the Rani’s adopted son: Your poor mother was very unjustly and cruelly 
dealt with and no one knows her true case as I do. The poor thing took 
no part whatever in the ma.ssacre of the European residents of Jhansi in 
June, 1857. On the contrary she supplied them with food for two days 
after they had gone into the fort, got 100 matchlock men from Kurrura, 
and sent them to assist us, but after being kept a day in the fort, they 
were sent away in the evening. She then advised Major Skeene and 
Captain Gordon to fly at once to Dattia and place themselves under the 
Raja s protection, but this even they would not do: and finally they were 
all massacred by our own troops.” It is also said that she rescued two 
officers and a lady who had escaped the general massacre. This fact was 
reported in the London Gazette, May 6th, 1858. Kay in his Sepoy 
War says: I have been informed, on good authority, that none of the 
Rani’s servants were present on the occasion of the massacre.” After the 
massacre the rebels demanded money for their forces, and she was 
Anally obliged to give it, as they threatened to destroy her palace if she 
refused. They then reinstated her as Rani of Jhansi. In the disturbed 
days that followed she showed much capability and heroism in the 
defence of her capital against Nathekhan, the Dewan of Bundelkhand. 
She is said to have sent warnings to various British officials in the 
neighbourhood which enabled them to guard against revolt, and also to 
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have declared in many documents that she was merely holding Jhansi 
for the British, But many of her letters were intercepted by enemies, 
and British officials as a rule doubted her sincerity. 

When the rebels retired, Lakshmil:)ai took into her own hands the 
governance of Jhansi State. Everything al)out her appealed to the 
imagination of tlie people. She restored that pomp and circumstance 
that had been lacking during the short period of British control. She 
usually affected a somewhat mannish style of dress. On her head she 
wore a cap of scarlet silk with a string of pearls and mines laced into 
it, round her neck a valuable diamond necklace and on her wrists diamond 
bracelets. After her husband’s death, say.s the historian, she was sparing 
in the use of jewels. Sometimes she vvore a white silk bodice and sari : 
at other times a bodice freely opened in front, drawn tiglitly into a gold 
embroidered belt in which were stuck pistols and a dagger which, it was 
whispered, had been dipped in deadly poison, and instead of a skirt a 
pair of loose trousers. She rose at live, spent the first hours of the day 
in bathing, tulasi worship and other religious ceremonies, listened to the 
court singers and to readings from the Puranas: then she i)e3towed 
gifts upon her almoners and received presents in return, of which she 
would accept a portion and give the rest for distribution among others. 
Slie was said to •be exceedingly generous and hers was a type of 
generosity which strongly appealed to her people. For instance, a 
poor Brahmin whose wife had died was aoxious to marry a beautiful 
young girl for whom a large dowry was demanded. The Rani paid 
the dowry and all the wedding expenses. Once on her way to worshii) 
she noticed numbers of poor shivering beggars. She set all the tailors 
in the city to work and in four days presented those among her subjects 
who were iusufiicicutly clothed, with the garments needful. The 
object of her worship was the goJde.ss Mahal akshmi, whose .shrine was 
in the centre of a lake. To this place she would pay a daily visit, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in: a magnificent palanquin carried 
by four or five beautiful maidens gorgeously arrayed in gold embroidered 
silk, wearing scarlet shoes and carrying in one hand silver-or-gold 
handled horso^hair fans. On these occasions she was always proceeded 
by the royal band. When sitting in durbar, as she did every day, her 
ready wit and keen powers of judgment were evident to all, and she 
frequently gave sentence both in civil and criminal cases. She gave 
encouragement to the learned at her court and to all skilled workmen, 
and had an extraordinary knowledge of horses. 

It was when Sir Hugh Rose was put in charge of the campaign in 
Central India that the opportunity came for the Rani to show her mili- 
tary skill and powers. According to our historian the Rani’s attempts 
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to iilform the English of her loyal intentions in holding Jhana Wero 
all made fruitless by tlie carelessness and mismanagement of some of her 
officials. Consequently, Sir Hugh Rose regarded her as a ruthless 
rebel and laid siege to Jhansi. The Rani j^ersonally superintended all 
defensive measures, placing the guns and constantly inspecting the 
troops. She made a heroic defence, but she had a capable and deter- 
mined adversary in Sir Hugh Rose. Onlookers liave left vivid descrip- 
tions of the last terrible struggle. The Rani seemed to be ubiquitous 
and her men kept up a veritable hail of shot and shell upon the attack- 
ers. The street conflicts were desperate, the rebels fighting to the death 
like tigers. When one hear^ of all the horrors of the ^Mutiny and of the 
fierce pas-^ions aroused on both sides, it is comforting to note that our 
historian is able to assert that though the British soldiers were relentless to 
all found with arms, they kindness and consideration to the 

women and children, and also s]) irecl a number of harmless village 
folk who had taken refuge in a garden. 

When the Rani saw that there was no hope for her city, she medi- 
tated burning herself in her palace, but an old coaucillor of hers 
told her that defeat must be the fruit of »in in u former birth and that 
she would but be sowing more evil seed for punishment in a future birth 
did she take her own life. So following his advice she ded by night 
with a few companion^, to Kalpi. Her esca])e was marvellous and due 
partly to the skill of her guides and partly to htr magnificent horseman- 
ship. At Kalpi she and lantya To[)i were put in command. 

In the battle when iiie Peshwa and his army were losing heart she 
rode forward like the wind on her white horse and inspired them 
with fresh courage. Her daring and the rai>idity of her movements 
amazed the British. Their troops were weakened by sunstroke for it 
was the height of the hot weather. Had it not been for the opportune 
arrival of a camel corps the Rani would have won the day. 

The final scene in tlie tragedy of her life took place at Gwalior. It 
is generally thought that the attack on Gwalior was made at the Rani^s 
advice. Of tlie four confederates !Mallcson dismisses the Peshwa and 
the Newab of Banda as possessed neither of the character nor 
courage to conceive a plan so vast and daring. Tantya Topi in his 
memoirs takes no credit for the act. As Malleson says, " The fourth 
conspirator (the Rani) possessed Uie genius, the daring, the despair 
necessary for the conception of great deeds. There is abundance of 
evidence to show how critical Lord Canning and others felt the situation^ 
to be. Had Gwalior joined the rebels it was possible that all the 
south might have l>eeii lost. ** If the Scindia joins tlie mutiny/' says 
Canning, “ I shall have to pack off to-morrow.” 
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toyal but most of his anxij dGserttdi OweIjoi!* 
fell luto the hands of the confederatess. The Peshwa and Tantya 
overjcjyed and elated, celebrated their success by days of public festivity 
mA lavish feeding of Brahmins. The Rani Salieb, full of misgiving, 
Urged them to spend their time and money in strengthening their array 
and deface, as the English would of a surety come upon them in 
vengeance. But her advice fell upon deaf cars. The city fell into the 
Peshwa's hands at the end of May, By the middle of June, Sir Hugh 
Rose arrived. The Peshwa’s army was soon defeated, but the heroic 
Lakshmibai was in the forefront of her troops reanimating lliem by her 
courage. This is Malleson's account: ‘"Clad in the attire of a man 
and mounted on horseback, the Rani of Jhansi might have been seen 
animating her troops throughout the day. When inch by inch the Britisli 
troops pressed through the defile and when, reaching its summit, Smith 
ordered tlie Hus'^ars to chaige, the Rani of Jhansi boldly fronted the 
British horsemen. When her comrades failed her, her horse, in spite 
of her efforts, carried her along with the other •>. With them she might 
have escaped, but that her horse, c rossing the canal near the c antoiiraeut, 
stumbled and fell. A Hussar close upon her track, ignorant of her sex 
and rank, cut her down. She fell to rise no more. That night her 
devoted followers* determined that the English should not 1>oast that 
tliey had captured her, even dead, burned the body.’’ The body of her 
sister, who also died fighting, was burnt with her. English writers are 
unanimous in their praise of her courage and ability. Her conqueror, 
Sir Hugh Rose, in his general order, said that the l>est man upon the 
side of the enemy was the woman found dead tlie Rani of Jhansi. 

It is a marvellous story. That a young woman of twenty-three, 
who for most of her life had lived behind the purdah, should exhaust 
all the ingenuit> and skill and energy of an experienced and determined 
genei^al before she could be overcome, is a fact to give us pause. Perhaps 
the most amazing thing of all is her dauntless courage and persistence 
in the face of disaster and in spite of the unreliability of so many of her 
allies. We only once read of her courage failing, when suicide seemed 
to her the only course. 

One cannot read her story without feeling what a tragedy it was 
that a woman possessed of such outstanding ability and force of character 
sliould not have been allowed to use her gifts for her country’s good, 
and that her career met with such an untimely end. As time softens the 
bitter feelings roused by the Mutiny, she is likely to receive more justice 
at the hand of English historians. Several of them speak of her as the 
Indian Boadicea or the Indian Joan of Arc, and it is the latter heroine 
t^pecially diat occurs naturally to the mind as her Western counterpart. 
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TlieMftid of France was not twenty when she met her tragic end: the 
Rani was twenty-three. In her picturesque Life of Jeanne d*Are^ 
Mrs. Oliphant says : “That Jacques d’ Arc's daughter, the little girl over her 
sewing, whose only fault was that she went to church too often, should 
have the genius of a soldier, is too bewildering to say. A poet, yes, ah 
inspiring influence leading on to miraculous victory : but a general, skil- 
ful with the rude artillery of the time, divining the better way in strategy, 

this is a wonder beyond the reach of our faculties: yet according to 
Alen^on, Dunois, and other military authorities, it was true.'' 

Jeanne d’Arc’s upbringing had been less of a preparation for a 
military career than that of Lakshmibai. The Rani had at least shared 
the education of a prince and learnt to ride on horses and elephants. 
Joan was a simple peasant girl born in 1412 at Domremy in Eastern 
France, a quiet spot where the news of the warring world was but slow to 
filter through. All the education she ever had came from her mother. 
She did not know' a from h, but her mother taught her simple prayers, 
and while they plied their needle or their distaff, would beguile the time 
with stories of the saints, or Bible heroes, or possibly incidents of the 
war. Jeanne says her mother taught her to sew and spin, and so well 
that she did not think any woman in Rouen could teach her anything. 
She was deeply religious and loved to get away along to the little church 
to pray. As she sat at her cottage door spinning, she would listen 
entranced to the chiming of the church bells. As Mrs. Oliphant says of 
her, “ The love of God, and that love of country which has nothing to say 
to political patriotism, but translates itself in an ardent longing and 
desire to do ' some excellent thing ’ for the benefit and glory of that 
country, and to heal its wounds — were the two principles of her life." 

It was when she was twelve years old that she began to hear her 
voices. At first it was merely a voice telling her to be a good child and 
go often to church. Then she was conscious of the presence of winged 
forms in radiant light, and at last it seemed to her that it was Michael 
the Archangel telling her tlie sad story of her suffering country, and still 
bidding her be good, for God would help her. One day the visionary 
figure bade her go and help restore the kingdom to the rightful king. He 
gave her detailed instructions, that she was to go to Messire de Baudri- 
court at Vaucouleurs, and that St. Catherine and St. Margaret would 
help. Like many another conscious of a call from God to undertake 
a task beyond their poor human strength, she wept and was aftaid. 
But the burden of the sorrow of France was heavy upon her. For four 
years she kept to herself the mystery of the voices, and to all outward 
appearance was just a simple, healthy village girl, often shy when teased 
for being such a devotee. But the sense of her call became more and 
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Qipre inapetative. She took the opportunity of a visit to a sympathetic 
uncle to conhde in him and ask him to take her to Vaucouleurs^ There 
lyhen she told her errand she was greeted with a burst of merrimeuk 
" Box her ears/^ said Robert dc Baudricourt, " and send her home to her 
mother/^ 

Jeanne was obliged to return home, but she was more convinced than 
ever of her divine mission. There were no tears and pleading of inability 
now. She had to endure much harshness and fierce disapproval from 
her father. Her mother resorted to the usual device of mothers to rid 
enterprising daughters of strange fancies. She tried to arrange a marri- 
age. But Jeanne, obedient in ail else, gently resisted. Yet she was still 
the sweet, gentle girl they had known, free from anything hysterical or 
eccentric. 

Once again Jeanne went to Vaucoulours, and gradually her simpli- 
city and sincerity won Baudricourt and others to her side. A visit she 
paid to the sick Duke of Lorraine led to her being at last summoned to 
court. In the garb of a young soldier, and escorted by two gentlemen, the 
King’s messengers, and some attendants, she started on her dangerous 
way. Her father still remained obdurate, pouring fierce invective upon 
her. She wrote a letter to her parents asking their pardon for obeying 
God rather than Ijiem, and bidding them farewell. Her soul was calm 
and confident. “ I was born for this,” she repeated again and again, and 
she proceeded safely on her way in spite of surrounding dangers. 

She was given an audience with the Dauphin at Chinon. In order 
to test the reliability of her claims he mixed in the throng of nobles. 
Jeanne went straight up to him, though he was not a kingly-looking 
figure, and said Gentle Dauphin, I am Jeanne the Maid. I am sent to 
you by the King of Heaven to tell you that you shall be consecrated and 
crowned at Rheims, and shall be lieutenant of the King of Heaven, who 
is King of PYance.” Charles took her aside and Jeanne repeated: I 
have to tell you on the part of my Lord that you are the true heir of 
France and son of the King. He has sent me to conduct you to Rheims 
that you may receive your consecration and your crown, if you will.” 
This seemed to the weak young prince like an answer to prayer, for the 
action of his parents in bestowing the crown on Henry V, and speaking 
of him in the Treaty of Troyes as the “ so-called Dauphin,’' seems to 
have made him doubt whether there were the stain of illegitimacy upon 
him and he had prayed that God would make the matter clear. 

But Jeanne’s difiiculties were by no means at an end when she won 
the confidence of the Dauphin. She was subjected to an examination of 
hei: faith by half a dozen bishops and then sent to Poitiers for a further 
^xai^ination by the university and local parliam3nt. She was als^ 
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subjected to inmunerable private inquests. Th^ she returned to dmmi 
where the Queens and their ladies tested her innocence and purity in M 
most searching way. She was ‘sorely tried by all this delay, but her 
sincerity won the day. “ After hearing all these reports,^' we are told, 
“ the King taking into consideration the great goodness that was in the 
Maid and that she declared herself to be sent by God, it was by the said 
Seigneur and his council determined that from henceforward he should 
make use of her for his wars since it was for this that she was sent.” 

Jeanne was now given a house, a staff, the chief of which, Jean 
d’Aulon, followed her to the end with the greatest devotion, and a 
chaplain, Jean Pasquerel, who was also devoted to her. She sent for 
a sword which she said would be found under the altar of the Church of 
St. Catherine of Fierbois, where she had stopped for mass on her wa> to 
Chinon. The clergy of the church cleaned and polished it and put it in 
a crimson velvet scabbard embroidered with golden fleur-de*lys. Her 
standard was of white linen fringed with silk. The design she said had 
been dictated to her by her saints. There was a figure of the Saviour 
holding a globe in His hands while an angel knelt at either side in 
adoration. At the foot was inscribed “ jhesus’ Maria.” This banner 
she always carried herself as it prevented her from using her sword, for 
the thought of shedding blood was repellent to her Moreover she 
declared that her voices had said: “ Take the standard on the part of God 
and carry it boldly.” Dressed in white armour inlaid with silver, a pure 
and dazzling figure, she marched with her little army to Orleans. From 
Blois she wiote a letter to the I hike of Bedford, asking him on behalf of 
God to raise the siege, make peace, and join the French in a Crusade. 

She was received as an angel of CShid by the starving people of 
Orleans, and welcomed also by Dunois, the officer in charge of the 
defence. But throughout the i\hole of her career, Jeanne, like the Rani 
of Jhansi, suffered from the jealousy and opposition of other captains* 
** A hussy from the fields,” they called her scornfully. There were only 
a few noble exceptions. When Jeanne realized the hate of the 
French officers who grudged her every triumph, she was angry and disap- 
pointed. However, she went on quietly with what she regarded as her 
part of the work and once more summoned Talbot and Glasdale to return 
home. She was greeted with iiifuriated shouts and a storm of abusive 
epithets which brought the tears to her eyes. But abuse was the only 
missile they hurled. The French regarded it as miraculous that the 
English suffered her to pass under their very walls without firing a shot. 

There is no need to tell in detail the story of the siege. Jeanne 
inspired the failing courage of tlie French and paralysed tlie English till 
those who had thought themselves invincible acknowledged defeat and 
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. God’s work. Her voices told her when a sortie party of which she had 
known nothing was being put to flight. She galloped to the rescue with 
a straggling band of followers at her heels, hard put to it to keep pace 
with her dying steed. Her presence turned defeat into victory. She was 
twice wounded but she refused to leave the fray when fighting was going 
on. When Dunois counselled retreat she went into a vineyard to listen 
to her voices and returned to lead her men to victory and the capture of 
Les Tourelles, the lowers in front of the city. But when the bells of 
Orleans pealed in triumph, Jeanne spent the time weeping and praying 
for the souls of her enemies. 

Having relieved Orleans, Jeanne marched straight I jack to Tours in 
order to urge the dilatory Dauphin to set out at once for Rheims. But 
there were plenty of jealous counsellors to encourage the indolent prince 
in his dislike of anything involving danger or effort. They decided that 
his precious person should not be risked on the journey to Rheims as long 
as towns on the way were held by the EnglisSh. Jeanne therefore promised 
to clear the Loire valley of the enemy. One town after another fell 
before her small force, till at last she defeated the English under Talbot 
himself at Patay, It was the first time for nearly a hundred years that 
the French had succeeded in conquering their foe in tiic fair and open 
field. To the English soldiers the Maid was a witch whose sorceries 
alone unmanned them, and there were not wanting men on the h rench 
side who declared her power to be of the devil. But ever in the fiercest 
fight the figure of the Maid gleams before us pure and pitiful, still with- 
holding her hands from slaughter and tenderly comforting even a dying 
enemy with words of religious hope and consolation. 

It was no longer possible for even the most timid counsellor to keep 
the indolent prince still dallying. Even Rheims itsjclf sent a deputation 
of citizens with the keys of the town to invite him to enter. Jeanne rode 
beside the King, holding her banner aloft. Here she had the joy of 
meeting her father and uncle and some peasants of Domremy, to whom 
she gave a generous and loving welcome. Her father’s forgiveness 
brought comfort to her heart, though it was none too readily granted. 

The coronation was a brilliant scene and calculated to awake the 
deepest emotion in the heart of the Maid. When the King stood there 
anointed and the lofty cathedral re-echoed witli cries of “ Noel, Noel,” 
Jeanne could contain herself no longer. Stepping out from the gay 
throng of nobles she flung herself at the King’s feet. Gkjntle King,” 
she cried with tears, " how is the pleasure of God fulfilled.” And then 
''Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” siie said with 
^mother burst of emotion. 
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Jeaxme had reached the height of her fame. From all over Europe 
came messages of homage, and royal personages besought her help^ 
Charles knighted two of her brothers and gave her leave to wear on her 
shield a coat of arms bearing the fleur-de-lys. But the only reward Jeanne 
asked was that the villagers of Domremy might be free from taxation. 

She longed to return home but seems to have felt that her duty as a 
soldier demanded that she should not rest till the English were driven 
out of France. Intrigue was thick around her and she could not 
persuade the dilatory Charles to march straight on Paris. He was all 
the time engaged in trying to make a secret truce with Burgundy. The 
Maid, distrusting the Duke, was much annoyed when she heard of the 
truce. At last Charles, wearied out with her importunity, allowed her to 
attack Paris, but the first assault was not successful. Jeanne was badly 
wounded : she lay crying out to her soldiers to persevere, but darkness came 
on and they carried her protesting from the field. She soon discovered 
that the newly crowned Dauphin was working against her. Jeanne hung 
up her arms in the Cathedral at St. Denis. During the autumn she 
was obliged to look on helpless while all the work she had done was 
undone and the English regained the ground lost. 

At last she could bear it no longer and started off with a Small band 
of faithful friends. She met with some successes and travelled about 
trying to cheer downhearted garrisons. At last the news came that the 
Duke of Burgundy was attacking Compiegne, which refused to yield in 
spite of the promise given by Charles to hand over the town. 

Jeanne rode hastily to the relief of the city. Her plan of attack was 
daring but she had left her flank exposed to the English. Things however 
were going well when the soldiers in Jeanne’s rear took fright at the sight 
of an attacking party of English. She was surrounded on all sides, but 
refused to surrender, hoping she might be killed in the fray. Her voices 
had told her that her death would come by midsummer. But an English 
archer seized her and handed her over to the Duke of Luxembourg* 
Duke John held her to ransom, but the King offered none. Nor did one 
of her friends attempt her rescue. The Archbishop, ever her enemy, 
wrote to Rheims, telling the people she was taken because of her vanity 
smd pride, because she ** would not take counsel but do her own 
pleasure.” 

Thus it came to pass that Charles of Luxembourg who was in need 
of money sold her to the English. She was taken to Rouen and had to 
suffer incredible harshness. She was kept in a cage bound hands and 
feet and throat to a pillar and watched incessantly by English soldiers. 
Though during her trial she was loosed from her cage, she could never 
escape the hateful scrutiny of the coarse soldiery. 
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Her trial began on February 21st, 14J1. All the cxamhiers vm, 
her enemies and she was allowed no lawyer. She would take no oath 
promising to speak the truth wherever her Lord would let her. She would 
make no promise not to attempt escape. Her judges tried to shake her 
faith in her visions, but the voices she continued to hear, and she said 
they had foretold her capture, while assuring her she should soon be free. 
They tried in every way to bewilder her, by puzzling cross questions, by 
shouting loudly together, till she begged them to speak one at a time. 
She begged to be taken to the Pope, but Bishop Cauchon, the cliief judge, 
angrily bade her hold her tongue. I'he Maid l^ehavcd so simply and 
modestly throughout the trial that public opinion even in that land of 
enemies and foreigners began to veer round in her favour. A select 
company of judges was therefore chosen to examine her privately in the 
prison. 

They next sent a list of the accusations against her, together with a 
distorted account of her replies, to the University of Paris. The Univer- 
sity declared her to be a sorceress and traitor and that her voices were 
evil spirits. 

She was taken to a public place to hear her sentence read. Those 
round her urged her lo abjure. They had two papers ready, one declaring 
she had been led away by evil spirits, the other, much shorter, saying 
she would wear woman’s clothes and do all the Church should order. 
The thought of the fire and stake was terrible and she was wearied out 
with the trial tuid prison fever. “ I will submit to the Church. I will 

sign/’ she cried with tears. She was given a paper to sign but purposely 

it was the wrong one. She marked it with a cross. They further deceived 
her by giving her back to the charge of English soldiers. Then they came 
and told her she must wear woman’s dress. She said she would submit to 
the Church’s orders in all things. But once more in the despair and misery 
of that dreadful day her voices came. St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
assured her that she was forgiven for the unwitting treason of her 
abjurgation, and as a sign of her refusal of submission she again donned 
her manly garb. She was told by the Bishop that for this disobedience 
she must suffer death. 

Three stages had been erected in the market place. Jeanne was led 
forward into the presence of a great throng of judges, nobles and pre- 
lates. She had on her woman’s dress. Her head was shaved and on it 
was placed a cap with the inscription “ heretic.” The Bishop preached 
her a sermon concluding, The Church can defend thee no longer: she 
delivers thee up to the law for justice.” 

Weeping Jeanne knelt and prayed. She begged forgiveness and 
spoke a few words defending the King, to whom in all his unworthinejss 
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idle had been so faithful. She asked for a cross. Ao English soldier 
brcke his staff and made her one. The fire was kindled. Jeanne w<^ 
for her enemies. Rouen, Rouen, I have much fear thou wilt suffer for 
my death. To the end her mind dwelt more in sorrow up>on offiers than 
upon her own agony. Even the judges were moved and some one cried: 

We are lost. We have killed a saint.” 

After Charles VII was peacefully seated on the throne he responded 
to the entreaties of Jeanne’s mother and instituted an enquiry into the 
accusation made against the Maid. A new trial was held in the 
Cathedral at Paris . Crowds of witnesses testified to the Maid’s good- 
ness and courage and declared she came from God. The final sentence 
read at Rouen declared that she had never relapsed, but had been shame- 
fully tricked. The French thus tardily began to make amends; and the 
Church of Rome, whose members had persecuted her, have added her name 
to the list of their saints. English writers vie with one another in doing 
her honour. 

As Mrs. Oliphant truly says The highest t>aint is born to mar- 
tyrdom. To serve God for nought is the greatest distinction which He 
reserves for His chosen.” 

The Statesman 'Phe last type of heroine I have chosen is tlie 

queen-statesman, and as examples Ahalyabai of Indore and Elizabeth 
of Thuringia Ahalyabai has sometimes been compared with our Queen 
Elizabeth, and as far as the length and glory of her reign and the 
strength of her rule are concerned, the comparison is a fitting one. But 
Elizabeth of England lacked the gentle womanliness of Ahalyabai and 
would have been quite unable to understand the latter’s religious earnestness- 
Though Elizabeth of Thuringia never ruled independently, and though her 
career was so short and tragic, yet in character and ideals, and even in 
some of the experiences of her life, she is a far fitter counterpart of 
Ahalyabai than Elizabeth of England. 

Ahalyabai, queen of Indore, was of humble birth. Her father was 
Anandasindha, a cultivator of Kurubar caste who lived in the village of 
Vatharadi in the Ahmadnagar district He and his wife had long been 
childless and the story runs that in spite of gifts and pilgrimages no an- 
swer was given to their prayer for a child. One day a holy man visited 
the house and noticing the sadness of Anandasindha’s wife, asked what 
was the cause. On being told, he bade the couple go worship at the 
shrine of Sfi Jagadambara at Kolhapur. After they had spent a year 
worshipping the goddess, Anandasindlia had a vision, in whkh, so ffic 
story says, the goddess appeared to him, telling him that she was so 
pleased with his devotion that she herself would bec<»ne incarnate as his 
daughter. The couple went home rejoicing and not long after Ahalya 
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WES barii; Ibis was ?n 1735. Thus do the Mahratta historians ac* 
count for the remarkable character of the famous queen* 

Ahalye’s horoscope showed that she was destined for greatness. She 
was to marry a Raja and rule for long years as a great and famous 
queen. 

The little girl was not beautiful but there was a grace and charm 
and intelligence about her that won the hearts of all. She was very 
studious and a Brahmin friend of Anandarao, who was managing a 
small sdiool in the village, and had no children of his own, looked upon 
her as a daughter and taught her reading and writing with his other 
pupils. She loved reading the sacred books and especially did she de- 
light in the stories of Sita, Draupadi, Dainavanti, Savitri and other 
heroines of old, longing that she might follow in their footsteps. It was 
frcMTi such stories as these that she learnt to bear with guiirage the sorrows 
and difficulties that she had to face in later years. 

When she was nine years old her father, eager to fulfil the predic- 
tions of her horoscope, began to search for a suitable husband. But as he 
was poor and of humble family no worthy suitor offered himself. Anan- 
darao decided that the matter must be left to God and destiny. 

About this time the Mahratta armies were moving southwards 
after a victorious campaign in the north. Raghunatha Rao, the brother 
of the Peshwa Balajibaji Rao, Malharao Holkar, and his son Kliande 
Rao arrived at Vatharadi to worship at the temple opposite Auandarao’s 
house, and give thanks for their victory. The Brahmin teacher had 
given a holiday to his pupils and was talking to Raghunatha Rao, when 
the little Ahalye, always eager to be in her teacher’s company, appeared 
on the scene. The generals were much impressed with her appearance 
and learnt her story from the Brahmm. Holkar at once decided that she 
was the wife he needed for his son. Then and there the matter was 
settled. A month later the wedding was celebrated with great splendour. 

Malhar Rao was devoted to his little daughter-in-law. She served 
him with devotion and obedience, and he always declared that from the 
moment she entered his house his military expeditions were wonderfully 
victorious. Her mother-in-law was a capable, imperious, hot-tempered 
woman, but Ahalyabai was quick to understand her character and was 
SO gentle and humble that she received nothing but kind words from her. 
As she grew older she tried more and more to model her behaviour 
on ideals of her favourite heroines. She was always truthful and would 
have nothing to do with those who told lies and were deceitful, and by 
her example she cleansed the palace of gossip. She was considerate to 
the servants and deeply religious. Towards her husband she was always 
the ideal Hindu wife. She would only go to rest when she had seen him 
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asleep, and she was up before dawn that she might complete her morning 
worship and attend to his needs before he went off hunting. However 
late , he returned she would never have lur meal until he had dined. 
They had two children, a son Mali Rao and a daughter Manchabai. 

Those first ten years of her married life were blissful indeed, but in 
1754 her husband was killed while on an expedition to punish the 
Bhils and from that time sorrow seemed to dog her footsteps. Ahalya- 
bai wished to become a sati, but her heart was touched by the entreaties 
of old Malhar Rao. Child, my son has left me. Will you have no 
mercy and go too ? I will think that it is Ahalya who has died and 
Khande who is alive. Do not be cruel and leave me and the children.^' 
So she shaved her hair and donned the widow’s white dress and devoted 
herself still more whole-heartedly to the service of her father-in-law. 

Malhar Rao had dreams of a great Mahratta Empire and success 
seemed to attend upon him. Even Delhi was in his hands. But before 
his schemes had ripened he died. Mali Rao succeeded him, but he was 
strangely, viciously cruel. I'he people refused to accept him as king, but 
the Peshwa insisted. He seems specially to have directed his spite 
against the Brahmins whom his mother delighted to honour. If she gave 
them gifts of clothes, he would hide scorpions in the folds; if she gave 
them pots full of gold coins, he would put in wasps and*' centipedes. To 
the relief of all he died nine months after his accession. 

Ahalyabai announced that she would undertake the government and 
promised to rule wisely and well. But Gangadhar Jaswant, the court 
priest, urged her to adopt a son and hand over the kingdom to him; he, 
Gangadhar, acting as regent till the boy attained his majority. But 
Ahalya answered proudly : *•' I, a Raja’s wife and a Raja’s mother, am 
able to manage myo kingdom. In religious matters I obey thee: in 
state matters I am supreme.” Gangadhar Jaswant was furious and 
invited Raghoba Rao, uncle of the Peshwa Madhava Rao, to come and 
seize the kingdom, 

Raghoba, eager for a kingdom of his own, gathered a band of 
malcontents. They wrote urging the Rani to adopt a son and appoint a 
regent. They pointed out that the Rajputs and English were threatening 
her kingdom and she would not be able to take the field against them. 
But she replied that she knew all their plans and that evil deeds would 
bear evil fruit. 

Raghoba determined to humble her pride but before anything more 
could be done the chief conspirators found themselves in prison. Raghoba 
was soon set free and allowed to remain as a guest. He could not help 
admiring the Queen’s ability. Gangadhar apologised and was forgiven. 
The rest took oaths of allegiance and were set free with a severe 
reprimand. 
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When the Rajputs, it is said at Raghoba^s instigation, threatened 
Indore, Ahalyabai summoned Bhonsle, the Gaekwai of Baroda, to her aid* 
The Rajputs, seeing they would have little chance against such strong 
forces, wisely retired. 

Ahalyabai promised to give her daughter in marriage to whosoever 
would rid her kingdom of dacoits and thugs. Jaswant Rao succeeding 
in the difficult and dangerous task was married to Manchabai. 

The queen showed wonderful insight in the choice of her officials. 
Her general was Tukoji, a man of low caste, but an able comraander-in- 
chief. On one occasion however, he seized the property of a man who 
died without an heir. Ahalyabai was furious. Bidding the widow adopt 
an heir, she returned the property to her and calling Tukoji said: The 
presence of you and your army in Indore will cause great suffering to the 
people, 1 see, so take your army and go.^’ Tukoji, however, acknowledged 
his fault and was pardoned. She chose her officers with care but she kept 
an eagle eye on all her affairs lest her people should l)e oppressed, and 
loving and gentle as she was by nature, she was stern and unrelenting 
in the punishment of evil-doing. On another occasion, a rich man, 
Bhiraadas, died without an heir. An official asked the widow to give 
him some of her wealth as a bribe, and on her refusal said he would let 
all her wealth goto the State. Ahalyabai hearing of this dismissed the 
official and ordered the woman to adopt an heir. 

Ahalya])ai was simplicity itself. She never desired anyone's wealth. 
Two rich widows offered her all their property saying they would go on 
pilgrimage. You cannot so easily shirk your responsibilities, ” she 
replied, “ I do not want your wealth, and if you do not want it, then go 
and find where tanks, rest houses and temples are needed and spend the 
money entrusted to you for the welfare of others.” 

Another remarkable characteristic of the queen was her dislike of 
flattery. Lord Beaconsfield is said to have declared once to Matthew 
Arnold: Every one likes flattery, and when you come to royalty you 
should lay it on with a trowel.” But if that is true, which I very greatly 
doubt, Ahalyabai is the exception that proves the rule. A poet, hoping 
for reward, once wrote in her honour one of those highly laudatory poems 
in which would-be winners of favours delight. Ahalyabai flung it into 
the river. Sir Poet,” she said, “ it is useless to praise an ignorant 
woman like me. Praise rather the all-knowing God.” 

Her daily round resembled that of the Rani of Jhansi in times of 
peace. She rose at dawn that she might begin the day with meditation, 
prayer and the reading of the Puranas. Then she gave gifts to the poor* 
After her meal she had a short rest and then attended her council, where 
she scrutinized the accounts and settled disputes. At sunset she returned 
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home and after evening worship attended to other state matters till 
11 p,m. when she went to rest. She was very strict in the observance of 
fasts and would spend such days in worship. She was lavish in her 
gifts to the poor and suffering, and to the religious. She urged those 
whose hearts were sore from bereavement to look upon the world as their 
family and to forget their own sorrow in ceaseless care for other sorrow- 
ing and needy ones. Her sympathetic heart went out even to the animals. 
She was a vegetarian by conviction, and she would buy plots of land in 
each village as feeding grounds for birds so that they need not be stoned 
and shot by ilie farmers. She sent her servants to feed the weary oxen 
which die farmer might be overworking and cared for old and useless 
domestic animals. 

She died at the age of 70, overwhelmed with grief when her daughter 
became a sati on the death of her husband. During the thirty years of 
her beneficent rule the obscure village of Indore became a large and 
important city and the state was a power to be reckoned with. 

Most saints of the West have their chroniclers, more or less veraci- 
ous, who take a devout delight in recording all the details they can amass, 
the more miraculous the better. Frequently the poor saint is so buried 
under a mass of confusing and often irrelevant legend that it is difficult 
to get any clear impression of his personality. But .St. Elizabeth of 
Thuringia, or Elizabeth of Hungary as she is better known, was fortunate 
in having as one of her first biographers a certain Dietrich, a friar of tlie 
Dominican order, and almost her contemporary, who visited monasteries, 
castles and towns, interrogated the most aged and veracious persons, and 
wrote letters seeking for completeness of trutli in all things. He calls 
** God and the angels elect to witness that he had inserted nothing but 
what could be well vouched for.’’ William Canton has recently written a 
very touching story of Elizabeth’s life based on the researches of Dietrich. 
Kingsley, in his Saint^s Tragedy, has been at pains to give us a true 
and faithful picture of Elizabeth’s brief and beautiful life. 

On a summer night in 1207 a little daughter was born to Andreas, 
King of Hungary. It is said that her birth was announced that very 
night in distant Thuringia to Hermann the Landgrave, by Klingsohr, a 
Master Minnesinger, wlio also informed the company that the child’s 
name was to be Elizabeth and that she would be given in marriage to 
Hermann's son. Certain it is that within a few months Princess 
Elizabeth was promised to the Landgrave’s eldest son. 

Old Dietrich described Andreas as virtuous, pious and blameless in 
his rule, but the cold light of history reveals another side to his character. 
He climbed to the throne by steps of treadiery, trying to supplant first a 
brother, then a nephew. His lavish gifts to the Church cwid his delights 
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in the pagewatry of state covered a multitude of sins in the eyes of Mft 
ccmtemporaries. His wife Gertrude traced her descent direct from 
Charlemagne and was a beautiful woman of many gifts and great 
strength of character. But her favouritism to her own people estranged 
her from the Magyars, who conspired against her and killed her while 
iiie was on a holiday. 

To Andreas, Elizabeth was the light of his eyes, and joy of his 
heart, and indeed she was loved by all for her simple frank friendliness 
and gay, winsome nature. In the palace gardens and the dim galleries 
of the castle she played with her companions, and the glorious Byzantine 
chapel was a place of mystery and awe to her. Legend tells that one day 
a wonderful, unknown child was seen playing with her, and her attend- 
ants were convinced from the glorious light surrounding him that it was 
the Christ Child. 

In the summer of 1 2 1 1 an imposing embassy of great lords and 
noble ladies came from Wartburg to Presburg to fetch the four year old 
Elizabeth to her future husband’s home. Clothed in silk embroidered 
with silver and gold the little one was handed over to the care of the 
ladies of Thuringia. Tlie dowry and gifts sent with her were of unheard 
of magnificence. The leader of the embassy was Hermann’s cupbearer, 
Walter von Varik. To him, with trembling lips poor Andreas committed 
his precious daughter. “ Promise me on the faith of a Christian knight 
that you will ever protect and be a true friend to my little child,” he said. 

On the faith of a Christian knight I give you my promise,” was the 
grave but kind reply. 

On the day after Elizabeth’s arrival at Wartburg the ceremony of 
betrothal was solemnized in the chapel of the castle, Duke Lewis, the 
Landgrave’s son, was a blushing, yellow-haired lad of eleven. Jutta, 
one of Elizabeth’s playmates, has preserved for us many of lier sayings 
and doings in those happy days of childhood. The chapel was the place 
she loved best. Long before she could read they would find her lying 
before the altar witli her hands clasped as if in prayer and the psalm book 
open before her. She would contrive that their games should lead them to 
the chapel. She would give the other children presents if they would 
promise to say an “ Our Father ” or a Hail Mary.’ As she grew older 
her thoughts turned more and more towards God. She loved dancing 
but she would suddenly stop and say laughing : “ One turn is enough for 
of pleasure : the rest I will not dance for our Lord’s sake.” For love 
of God she would give up some gay little piece of adornment or would 
lengthen out the time of going to bed by repeating all the prayers 
she could. 

Elizabeth was as dear to her father-in-law as was Ahalyabai to 
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Malhar Rao Holkar, but when she was nine years old the Landgrave was 
killed in a struggle with the forces of the militant Archbishop of Mainz 
who had put his land under an interdict. The Landgravine was annoyed 
at the growing piety of Elizabeth, and after the Landgrave’s death she 
made no secret of her dislike. So not only did the little girl lose her 
kind confidant, but she was thenceforth subjected to every sort of petty 
annoyance. 

When at harvest time the princely family, crowned and splendidly 
arrayed, went to the church to give thanks, Elizabeth catching sight of the 
image of the Crucified Christ crowned with thorns, knelt weeping before 
the crucifix, casting her crown to the ground. When roughly rebuked by 
her mother-in-law for this exhibition of emotion she replied gently: “ Oh, 
Madam, do not be angry with me : I could not kneel crowned with gems 
and gold before my Redeemer and my King crowned widi thorns.’’ The 
court soon followed the example of the Landgravine, and Elizabeth was 
the butt of all their §corn and insolence. Walter von Varila and little 
Jutta alone remained her friends. Lewis was as devoted to her as ever, 
but he was frequently away from home and Elizabeth never told him what 
she had to suffer. 

At this juncture Andreas of Hungary went on a crusade. He might 
never return or he might find himself a crownless wanderer, for his 
reign had been one long struggle with his nobles. The Thiiringian court 
party began to suggest that the Landgravine might repudiate the alliance of 
her son with Elizabeth; nothing very binding had been done and it would 
be well to .seek a bride with a yet more magnificent dowry. The Land- 
gravine said nothing, but privately thought that a sufficiently severe course 
of petty persecution would probably drive Elizabeth into a convent, 
which would be a more seemly way of attaining their purpose. Walter 
von Varila determined to find out what was Lewis’s mind on the subjeetj 
By God’s truth, Count Walter,” replied the Landgrave, pointing to the 
rocky heights that overlooked Wartburg, if that mountain were turned 
from root to summit all pure gold, I would more readily reject that as 
valueless than I would forego my marriage with Elizal^eth. I love her 
and nothing shall stand with me before our marriage.” And he gave 
Walter a crystal mirror with an image of the Crucified Lord to give to 
Elizabeth as pledge. 

The gay and gracious young Landgrave, aware now of the intrigues 
of his court, suddenly made them aware of that element of iron in him 
which he had inherited from his stern forbears; the insults abruptly 
stopped, and Elizabeth basked in the sun of the love of her betrothed. 

Sometime in 1221 a gay company assembled at the Wartburg, 
Thuringian lords and ladies and Magyar envoys loaded with bridal gifts. 
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Black-haired Elizabeth with her winsome dark eyes was married at the 
age of 14 to the ruddy-cheeked Landgrave of 21. 

The next six years of her life were a dream of bliss. Never were 
lovers more united and, ever drawing them into closer and more spiritual 
communion, was the thorn-crowned Lord they both adored. It is true 
that Elizabeth outdid her husband in devotion. She would pray while 
he slept. Next her delicate white skin she wore rough, sackclotli. She 
would walk barefoot in procession and submit to discipline on Fridays 
and in Lent, and in memory of her Lord she washed the feet of twelve 
poor leprous beggars on Monday and Thursday. But this she did ever 
with a joyous heart of love. “ Do not pray so grimly,” she once said to a 
long-faced saint : “ you will frighten God.” 

All sorts of beautiful legends gather round her name, for the memory 
of her was fragrant in 'I'huriiigia. The fervid mystical experiences that 
came to her as she knelt before the figure of the Crucified never passed 
in mere empty emotion. She entered lovingly into the life of the people 
whose humble houses clustered round the castle. She nursed the sick, 
she bound up loathsome wounds, she saw that the aged had food and lire, 
she held the newborn bailies in her arms and often carried them to the 
font herself. More especially were the loathsome lepers the object of her 
tender pity and care. The scourge of leprosy spread rapidly in the west 
during the crusades, and the miserable sufferers were shunned and loathed 
by society. Elizabeth remembered that her Lord had taken a 'meal in 
the house of a leper and she thought no service loo menial to perform for 
them. The Duchess Sophia was furious and old Dietrich tells us that 
one day when her son was alighting from his horse she look, him straight 
to his room : ” Come with me, dear son,” she said bitterly, ” and you 
shall see the wonders which your Elizabeth works and I cannot prevent. 
Outcastes are laid in your bed and that troubles me lest you should be 
smitten with infection. Look for yourself.” Lewis drew back the cur- 
tain, and, says the old chronicler, the eyes of mother and son were divinely 
opened and they beheld the form of Jesus of Nazareth fading away in 
mysterious light. So deeply was the Landgrave moved tliat he gave 
Elizabeth permission to build a lazar home half-way up the mountain to 
receive those poor . sufferers who could not climb to the castle. This 
refuge she would visit twice or thrice a day. 

When Elizabeth was sixteen her eldest son Hermann was born. “ As 
a joyful thank-offering to God,” we are told, ” Lewis removed the old 
timber bridge over the Werra and replaced it by one of stone” and 
Elizabeth built a little chapel of the Cross. In the succeeding years two 
daughters were born. On each occasion there were feasts and rejoicings, 
but when these were over Elizabeth would steal out barefoot and clad 
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m coarse cloth to offer tlie baby to God before the altar of the little churdb 
down tlie steep. The experiences of motherhood gave her a new under- 
standing of burdens she might lighten and a tender wisdom in the care of 
little children. She founded a hospital for sick children and orjAans 
and it was her delight to tend and cherish them, so that her visits were 
greeted with joyous cries of Mother, Mother,^’ from the little ones. 

Kingsley speaks rather slightingly of Lewis as ‘'possessed of all 
virtues but those of action : in knowledge, in moral courage, in spiritual 
attainment, infinitely inferior to his wife and depending on her to be 
taught to pray : giving her higher faculties nothing to rest on in himself 
and leaving the noblest offices of a husband to be supplied by a spiritual 
director.” But Canton represents him as growing in firmness of charac- 
ter, the champion of the traders and common folk against the tyranny of 
the nobles. 

It was a sad day for Elizabeth when the devout and learned Master 
Conrad of Marburg ^ became her religious director. Of him Kingsley 
says: “ I have fancied that I discover in the various notices of his life a 
noble nature warped and blinded by its unnatural exclusions from those 
family ties through which we first discern on describe God and our 
relations to Him, and forced to concentrate his whole faculties in the 
service, not so much of a God of Truth as of a Catholic* system.” Can- 
ton describes him as a man who lived in dread of God rather than 
through love of Him : a formalist in whom the fires of a fanatic 
smouldered.” He made it his aim to reduce Elizabeth to that condi- 
tion of implicit obedience to ecclesiastical ^ authority which was his 
ideal. He would only become her spiritual director on pledge of entire 
obedience in all things that did not touch her husband’s authority. 
Elizabeth’s humble and devout heart was willing to promise anything if 
she might learn more of God. “ So far,” says Canton, " with so little 
in the spirit of the Divine Exemplar during His earthly sojourn, the rigid 
formalist imposed his claims on a simple and innocent j^ouI whose one 
dream w'as conformity to the will of God and complete union with Him.” 

In tlie autumn of 1225 the Landgrave was summoned across the 
Alps to help the Emperor Frederick II to quell a revolt in Italy. The 
s^aratioii was a sore trial to Elizabeth but with jierfect confidence Lewis 
committed Thuringia to her care. It was a terrible winter. Famine and 
cold and disease claimed countless victims. Elizabeth canptied the 
treasury to supply the needs of the people. The granaries were opened 
and bread baked and distributed individually. Supplies were carried 
down the hill to the infirm and two more hospitals were erected. She 
insisted on using the revenues of all her dominions for the relief of 
distress, and she sold most of her jewels and the massive silver cradk in 
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wh*ch she was brought to Thuringia. She personally superintended as 
much of the relief as was possible, to see that tiiere was no waste or oppres- 
sion. She had to face the protests and remonstrances of most of her 
officials because of the lavishness of her gifts. 

The Landgrave returned in the summer and Elizabeth’s happiness knew 
no bounds. When he en^^uired after the fate of the poor she replied: “ I 
gave God what was His and He has kept for us wliat was yours and mine.” 
To the anxious treasurers aiitl stewards he replied: “Let her do good and 
give to God whatever she will, so she leaves me Wartburg and Neucn- 
burg.” It was during these glad days together that Elizabeth discovered 
a red cloth cross which he had kept secreted in his purse. Her face grew 
white as she realized its purport. Lewis had vowed to go in the next 
crusade. “ Dear sister,” he said (they always called one another 
brother and sister as they had done in childhood's days), “ what 1 have 
done is for the love of our Lord Jesus Clirist and this is no more than 
sucli service as I could not have refused to the Kaiser, mine earthly 
liege-lord.” So Elizabeth gave her will to God's will and said: “ 1 would 
not keep you against God’s good liking. You and me I have offered up 
to Him. In the holy name you shall ride forth.” Tlie parting came 
next spring, and it was bitter indeed. She accompanied Lewis some 
days’ journey on ‘his way and then had to tear herself from lii in. The 
brave knight never reached the Holy Land. He died of fever when 
about to sail from Italy. I'hree months after his departure a little girl 
was born and Elizabeth called her Gertrude in memory of her mother. 
Shortly after this came the news of the Landgrave’s death. Her mother- 
in-law broke the news to her. “ Tiie world is dead to me,” moaned 
Elizabeth, “ and all that was pleasant in the world.” 

The brothers to whom Lewis had entrusted his wife and little ones 
proved false to their trust, and in the dusk of a mid- winter’s day Eliza- 
beth and her children were driven from the castic. With her faithful 
ladies Isentrude and Jutta she wandered from place to place receiving 
little sympathy or help from the people to whom she had been as a 
ministering angel. But the terror of the usurper’s wratli was upon them. 
At last the outcasts found refuge with an aunt of Elizabeth in a convent. 
Her uncle, too, the Prince Bishop of Bamburg, was kindness itself, and 
suggested a marriage with Kaiser Eredcrick. But Elizabeth had vowed 
herself to perpetual widowhood. Then came the news that faithful men 
were bearing home her husband’s earthly remains to their last resting 
place. After the funeral ceremonies Rudolf, son of Walter von Varila, 
one of the crusading pilgrims, roundly rated Heinrich the usurper and 
it was agreed that Elizabeth should have the revenues of her dowry and 
that her son should succeed his father. She returned to Wartburg, but 
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her presence was always a reproach to the worldiiness of her family and 
veiy few of the promises they made were kept. The old Pope Gregory at 
length took her under his care and once more appointed Master Conrad 
as her spiritual director. Elizabeth chose the way of poverty rather than 
the seclusion of the convent. How grievous it is that at such a crisis in 
her life she had as an adviser one who understood so little of the heart of 
the Master who came that men might have life and have it more abujid- 
antly. Conrad maimed and impoverished her life for he led her to 
renounce her children, her kinsfolk, her parents. So the little ones who so 
needed her tender care were placed in the charge of others, the three 
eldest at Kreuzberg to be brought up according to their station, Gertrude 
the thanksgiving babe with some nuns. This latter was the decision 
made by Lewis and Elizabeth before he set off on the Crusade. 

Elizabeth now spent her whole time among the poor and fre- 
quently visited her hospitals till Conrad, afraid of her contracting dis- 
ease, forbade her lo do so. He limited her. almsgiving, and, says Lady 
Isentrude, “ in manifold ways tried her constancy and strove to break 
her will.” He took from her the faithful friend> Isentrude and Jutta 
and replaced them by a common serving woman and one of the Grey 
Sisters, who constantly spied upon her and reported to Master Conrad 
ail infringements of his rules for which he punished ‘her with stripes 
and slaps. She yielded him complete and uncomplaining obedience; for 
to her his was as the voice of God. “ If I fear mortal man so much, 
how much more is the Lord Omnipotent to be feared who is Lord and 
Judge of all,” she said. How grievous this, from tliat Elizabeth whose 
love had been the perfect love that casts out fear. She lived on the 
poorest possible food and supported herself by spinning wool. Her 
coarse woollen dress and cloak was patched and worn. Her terrible 
privations broke down her health, and in the bitter days of late October 
she was obliged to take to her bed. She never murmured and her face 
was radiant with joy. Once as she lay with her face to the wall, the 
serving maid heard most sweet singing. Did you hear anything,” 
said Elizabeth. “ Truly I did,” was the reply. “ I will tell you,” 
answered Elizabeth. Between me and the wall some little bird sang 
to me most blithely : and I was so moved by its sweetness that I too 
had to sing.” Tlie next three days she spent mostly in prayer and 
again those watching her heard her singing. Then on the fourth night 
she dropped her head as if in slumber and her spirit returned to 
God. 

After her canonization by the Pope in the summer of 123$, those 
who had shown her such scant courtesy in her lifetime vied witli one 
pother in doing her honour. Her brother-in-law Conrad erected a 
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glorious church in her memory and on May Day of the neAt year her 
remains were taken to Marburg. The ceremony was a magnihcent one. 
Kaiser Frederick was there crowned but barefooted and clad in coarse 
grey wpol and with him his bride Isabella, daughter of John of England. 
Frederick, placing on the saint’s head a golden crown, said; Since 1 
could not crown her empress while she lived now I will crown her an 
immortal queen in the Kingdom of God.” Her children, her relatives, 
Thuringian nobles and their ladies, the townsfolk who had been so 
ungracious, all thronged to do honour to her dust. Jewels and gold 
and gems were i^oured upon the tomb of her who had wedded poverty. 
One echoes the words of Colet at the shrine of Thomas a Becket: “ A 
saint so lavish of gifts to the poor in his lifetime would certainly 
l)refer that they should possess the wealth heaped round him at his 
death.’’ 

And now what conclusions are we to draw from our study of these 
famous women ? i'irst of all re])cat what was said at the beginning. 
The womanly ideals of India are not so far removed from those of the 
West that we cannot meet on common ground and learn to understand 
and appreciate one another. Wo do not want to miss the distinctive 
contribution that East and West have to make, but we are conscious that on 
both sides arc great varieties of gifts. We talk of the mystic, contempla- 
tive, religious East and straightway we are reminded of the raptures and 
visions of Theresa, Jeanne d’Arc and Elizabeth. We talk of the 
practical, businesslike, domineering We.st, and there rise to our minds’ 
eye the figures of Ahalyabai and Lakshmibai, with their knowledge of 
affairs, their Ixisinc'ss acumen, their }iower over men. I have known 
Indian women who, with comparatively little of what the modern world 
would recognise as education, have shown an organizing power which 
many a western woman might envy; and I have known western women 
as deeply religious as the most spiritual of India’s daughters. 

But the two jioints I want specially to emphasize are : 

1 . That these heroines whose stories have Ijeen told, even when they 
were forced to do the work of men, remained entirely womanly. The 
mannish woman is not the ideal in West or East. The necessity of 
entering the world’s hurly-burly does not make womanliness impossible. 
From all that we read of the Rani of Jhansi, in spite of her daggers 
and her war horses, she never became bold and unwomanly. Jeanne 
d’Arc was ever the pure unspotted Maid. She had to face all the 
coarseness and the foulness of anny life. She was like the light which 
purifies and never receives a stain. The foul crowd of camp followers 
vanished, coarse oaths were never hoard, but instead the chanting of 
hymns and of prayers, when she was at the head of an army. Hypatia 
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in spite of her learned lectures was never a blue-stocking. She was a 
womanly woman always. 

2. The second point is that all these women were inspired by lofty 
religious purpose, and women’s work will fail of its highest end if 
divorced from religion. Jeanne was victorious as long as fhe knew she 
was fulfilling the will of God. Religious faith gave strength to delicate 
women like Mirabai, Theresa and Elizabeth, to suffer with joy and to 
shrink from no hardship of service. It is the religious purpose which 
saves the woman in public life from contamination. Ahalyabai’s state 
flourished under her care because .she did all for God and not for self- 
glorification. Where personal ambition is the motive, no lasting service 
for good will be rendered by any man or woman. In these days when 
women are more and more coming into the world’s arena, it is of the 
utmost importance that the education of girls should be in the deepest 
and truest sense religious, and it is for this reason that we Christian 
women feel it impossible for us to divorce the education we give from 
religion. 

M. L. Butler. 
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This work of pre-historic explanation has led us to periods of 
time at which the existence of man iu one form or another has 
been made probable. In his physical characteristics, he was, it has been 
seen, more animal-like than human. The discovery in Java by Dr. 
Eugene Dubois, in 1891, of the now famous Pithecanthropus Eieclus in a 
bed attributed to the Pleistocene period below the dry season level of the 
Bengawan River at Trinil made it possible to directly connect Man with 
Ape. The discovery was announced at the time, even in scientific jour- 
nals, as “ The ‘ missing link’ found at last.'’ l)ul.)ois published his ac- 
count in Java in 1894 and since that date at least three distinct theories 
have been propounded about it. Some claim a Simian origin for the 
remains; others believe them to be human; still others ascribe them to 
an intermediate form. Duckworth, who belongs to the third grouj) of these 

theorists, sums up his view thus: 1 believe tliat in Pithecanthropus 

Ereclus we possess the nearest likeness yet found of the human ancestor 
at a stage immediately antecedent to the definitely human phase, and yet 
at the same time in advance of the Simian stage.” Professor Sollas as- 
signs the Pithecanthropus Erectus to ‘Lsome part of the Pleistocene 
Epoch ” in preference to the Pliocene, to which it was originally referred. 

He adds: We have ‘'no evidence either fur or against the existence of 

man in times previous to the Great Ice Age.” 

Speaking ol Pithecanthropus Ereclus^ I would mention that only in 
July last, news has come from Amsterdam that Dr. Eugene Dubois, its 
discoverer, has for the first time since its discovery accorded to the Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Studies in Europe, under the direction of 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the United States Smithsonian Institution, the cour- 
tesy of the first opportunity to make a thorough examination of the original 
fossils of this half million year old being. The American scientists, after 
an inspection of the original bones at Dubois’ home at Haarlara, seem 
convinced that this ape-man was more nearly human than formerly sup- 
posed. “The examination was in many respects a revelation,” declared 
Dr. Hrdlicka. “ When Dr. Dubois publishes his detailed study which he 
tells me he expects to do before the end of the year. Pithecanthropus Erectus 
will assume an even more important place in science than it has held up 
to now. None of the published illustrations or the cas ts now in various 
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institutions are accurate. Especially is this true of the teeth and thigh 
bone. The new brain cast is very close to human. The femur is without 
question human.’’ The remains, Dr. Hrdlicka explains, consist of the 
now for the first time thoroughly cleansed skull-cap, the femur, three teeth, 
two molars and one pre-molar. Besides these, there is a piece of a strange 
primitive lower jaw, a later, but nevertheless still primitive, type of man 
found in lime deposits in a different part of the island (of Java) from 
that of the other hones.” 

In this connection we may refer (quoting a published account) to the 
almost human jungle monkeys, who live on a system, recently described to 
us by an American naturalist. 

Mr. Alfred A. Vernay, head of the Vernay-Faunthorpe Indian 
Expedition, organised on behalf of the American Museum of Natural 
History, has just returned to New York with a dead Malabar langur, a 
jungle monkey. Mr. Vernay says these monkeys arc so human in their 
ways that he could. not bring himself to shoot more. 

“ ‘ We found no animals that behaved so much like men/’ states 
Mr. Vernay. “ The Malabar langurs would sit in the trees and look at 
us, just as curiously and interestedly as we surveyed them. I watched 
their antics for hours and their life was just as systematised and regulated 
as that of the human natives. 

“ ‘ When they decided to feed, sentinels were posted at all points of 
the compass to stand guard against their enemies, tigers and leopards, 
while the others ate. 

' Fresh sentinels were sent out to relieve those on guard as soon as 
the meal was finished. 'Fhey behaved just like soldiers, and were most 
intelligent about it, too. I aimed at them several times but could never 
pull the trigger.’ ” 

The discovery of the human remains we have spoken of above 
have profoundly aflected anthropometric research. The intense interest 
created in them has, as Haddon remarks, stimulated anatomists to a more 
careful analysis and comparison with other human skulls and with those 
of anthropoids. New ways of looking at the problems have suggested 
themselves and these have led to the employment of more elaborate me- 
thods of measurement or description. ” Almost every .specimen of fos.sil 
man has led to some improvement in technical research ; and the subject 
is not yet exhausted, as the character of the inner walls of the crania have 
not yet yielded all their secrets, more particularly in regard to the brains 
which they once protected.” 

There has been much discussion on the subjects of the classification 
and distribution of man. His place has been fixed in nature by finding 
a place for him in the classification of animals. Linnaeus did so and put 
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liim at the top of the tree. The main question, however, related to his 
exact relationship to the higher apes. Liiuiacus included man and ape^ 
in the Primates, one of the seven orders ot Mammalia. Cuvier divided 
the mammifers into nine groups, man being included in the Biraanes, and 
apes and monkeys in Quadrumane Huxlev finally fixed man's place in 
his well-known work Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature,” in which 
he proved that man was more ne<irly allied to the higher apes than the 
higher apes are to the lower monkeys, d'hcre is now general agreement 
among zoologists and anthropologists that man is included in one of 
several families that constitute the sub-order Anlhropoidea of the order of 
Primates. It i^ also now guieralh admittul that Puhetanthropus may 
be regarded as a member of a separate farnilx' of the Anthropoids, the 
Pithecanthropida\ between the Semidtr and the Homviidfp The re-exa- 
mination of the previous!) known skulN of the piilceoUth ir age, and the 
discovery of fresh specimens in recent yetir^^, have re-opened the question 
whether the genus Homo contains more than the one species, H. Sapiens. 
Duckworth has gi^'eIl a carefui suinmar) of the mor[)hological characters 
the Neanderthal, Sjiy and Kriqmia remains, and states as his opinion 
that ** the individuals thus characUri 'cd arc a^aiciated in a group specifi- 
cally distinct from the modem Hominidiv, to wliich the name Homo Pri- 
migenius or Homo iNeandertiialensis has l)ecn apifiied ” 

Where did man originate and how did he develop into the different 
races and sub-races we find now^ And how^ did he spread himself 
throughout the world and from what time.'^ 'Phese arc all complex ques- 
tion -5 of Ethiiolog)' and havx' been debated u])on by different writers from 
a long time [last. I hese authorities describe and classify the various 
races and peoples of mankind on the basis, of certain criteria — colour of 
skin, stature, colour of hair, skull form, form r)f the nose, etc — and indi- 
cate their geograjihical distribution and in some instances notify some of 
the shif tings and migrations that have taken jilacc. Maps of different 
kinds have been prepared to illustrate these migrations as also an atlas 
(by Dr G. Gerlarid) to summarise the great store of inlormatioii collect- 
ed. But our knowledge of these movements of mankind are still scanty 
and require to be supplemented not only from histone al md traditional 
sources but also fwim the archaeological, geograj^hical and geological points 
of view. It is only then that any ajiproxiniation to truth in this matter 
can be arrived at. 

A brief review of the classifications proposed may now be 
made. The French traveller, F. Bernier (1625-88) was the first to classify 
mankind. He distinguished “ four or five species or races” — (1) The 
inhabitants of Europe, North Africa (including the Egyptians) and a 
great part of Asia (including the Indians). He notes that the Egyptians 
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and Indians are black or copper-coloured, but considered the complexion 
to be due to climate. (2) The African with thick lips, flat noses, and 
black skins, due not to climate but nature, with scanty beard and woolly 
hair. (3) The Asiatics not included in the first group, white, with 
broad shoulders, a flat face, a small squab nose, little pig’s-eyes, long 
and deep set, and three hairs of beard.’" (4) The Lapps, little stunted 
creatures, with thick legs, large shoulders, short neck, and a face elongat- 
ed immensely ; very ugly and partaking much of the bear ; they art* 
wretched animals,’’ He hesitates whether to put the Americans Dr the 
inhabitants of South Africa, who are unlike the Negroes, into a fifth 
class. Linnaeus divided Homo into four varieties, which he distinguished 
by the colour of their skin, located severally one in each of the then 

known continents Europmus Albus, Americanus Rubescens, Asiaticus 

FuscuSy and Africanus Niger. Blumcnbuck based his classification not 
only on skin colour but also on skull form. To the four of Linnaeus, he 
added a fiftli group, ^ dividing the one species into five varieties — the 
Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, the American and the 
Malayan. The last group included the tlien little known Australian, 
Papuan, and pure Malay tribes. Prune Bey, who claimed that the 
quality of the hair constituted one of the be.st means of race-identifica- 
tion, prepared the way for the first scientific classification of races based 
on a definite physical charateristic the quality of the hair. Bury de St. Vin- 

cent had ere this, however, classified the races of mankind on the basis of 

the character of the hair, thus : Leiotrichij or straight haired, and Ulotrichi 

or woolly-haired. I'his was subsequently adopted by Huxley and is the 
basis of Dr. Haddon’s latest classification proposed in his Races of Man. 
Isidore Geoifroy Saint- Hilaire distributed his eleven principal races 
primarily on this basis of the character of the hair, but sub-divided them 
according to the flatness or projection of the nose, skin-colour, the shape 
of the skull and the character of the face. Frederich Muller and 
Professor Ernst Haijckel based their classification on a similar hair test; 

so also Topinard, whose three main classes are straight, wavy or curly, 

and woolly, sub-divided first by head-form, then by skin colour. With 
the growth of knowledge, the sub-divisions have increased, so much so 
that it has been felt that there is little to be gained by a water-tight com- 
partment system of three oi four main varieties. Deniker, in fact, sug- 
gests that a pure race is practically non-existent and sets up a classifica- 
tion which is mainly a grouping by combining different characters (colour 
of tlie skin, nature of the hair, stature, form of the head, of the nose, etc.). 
This results in the fomiatiou of 17 Etiinic groups, containing 29 races, 
and these he arranges in a two-dimensional grouping, to show their 
affinities. This pigeon-hole systpm of classification has, however, been 
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discredited;^ and attention has been directed to Prichard^s well*kD;OW]| 
remarks 

“ The different races of men are not distinguished from each other 
by strongly- marked, uniform, and permanent distinctions, as are the 
several species belonging to any given tribe of animals. All the 
diversities whicli exist are variable, and pass into each other by insensible 
gradations ; and there is, moreover, scarcely an instance in which the 
actual transition cannot be proved to have taken place.” 

The latest tendency has oeen to rev('rt to the old three- fold or four- 
fold grouping of the human varieties but to explain the divergences 
between the subdivisions making them up on the grounds of differences 
ill environment to which they are subjected. Thus J^rofessor Keane, 
though he goes back to tlie four-fold grouping proposed by Linnaeus and 
Blumenbuck, uses these divisions to represent, not actual varieties or 
races, but ideal types,” differentiated by somatic characters, and also 
by language, religion and temperament. “ Although man had but one 
origin, he says, “one l^liocene precursor (Pilhccanlhropus) , men had 
separate places of origin, several pleistocene precursors." In his family 
tree he assumes four such precursors, and from each “ ideal type " he traces 
the development of the present varieties arranged in the scheme of the 

family tree. Hi;? four primary ethical grou[)s are Homo AelhiopicuSy 

Mongolicus, Americanui and Caucasicus. 'Fhese primary groups according 
to him are not derived one from tlie other, but independently, as stated 
before, from a common precursor. Their differences, according to him, 
are determined by their different environmeiiCs. After a careful and close 
examination of evidence available, he suggests as the probable centre 
of evolution and dispersion the Indo- African and Austral regions, 
which is tlie true home of the Lemur and of the Anthropoids. He points 
out that the characters of the pliocene precursor and of the pleistocene 
sub-groujis are persistent in the Afro Austral regions. He then traces 
the pliocene and pleistocene migrations from tlie primeval home and the 
order of development of the primary groups in their several centres of 
evolution. He thus reconciles, to a certain extent, the polygenist and 
rnonogenist views. His views have not .so far been seriously changed. 
On the other hand, they receive some support from the considered opinion 
of Messrs. Flower and Lydekker, who, in discussing the primeval disper- 
sion, remark that the first HominidcB were probably all alike. But as 
they spread over the globe, they became modi lied by climate, food, the 
struggle for existence with themselves and with other animals, by 
selection acting on slight variations, and so forth, the differences showing 
themselves externally in the colour of the skin and texture of the hair, 
foritn of head and face, proportions of limbs and stature. They also 
think that geographical position must have been a main factor in 
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determinitig the formation and permanence of races. Groups isolated 
in islands or secluded uplands would in due course develop new types 
in the physical and moral orders. But on large open spaces, continental 
plains or plateaux, unobstructed by great ranges or other natural barriers, 
free intercourse would make for uniformity. Smaller or feebler groups 
would be absorbed or wiped out, conquerers and conquered disappearing 
or merging together. Thus for untold ages the history of man has 
presented a shifting kaleidoscopic scene,’’ a ceaseless “ destruction and 
reconstruction,” a constant tendency towards differentiation and towards 
fresh combinations in a common uniformity, the two tendencies acting 
against and modifying each other in divers ways. At the same time the 
history of the evolution of the present divisions has been mainly 
obliterated, and the absence of palaeontological evidence, that is, of physical 
facts drawn from the remote ages when the different races were being 
slowly formed, makes their reconstruction largely conjectural. In other 
words, the geological record is necessarily imperfect and many chapters 
being absent, the gaps between transitional forms cannot all be bridged 
over. I'he starting point itself in the inquiry is unknown, and may never 
be discovered as it may be buried in the bed of the Indian Ocean or of 
some other marine or lacustrine basin. 

In regard to races inhabiting India and Ceylon and their filtration to 
one or other of the four primary groups mentioned above there is con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. Keane, for instance, sets down the 
Toda'’ and “ Veddah ” to the ‘' generalized Caucasian the Veddah is 
classed by I’hurston and Jiaddon as a survival of a Pre-Dravidian race. 
Risely, on the other hand, brings in the Scythians to answer for the 
existence of broad heads in the zone extending from the great grazing 
country of the western Punjab through the Deccan to the Coorgs. I'his is 
not accepted by Haddori, who would explain the present brachycephals 
in this region by an unrecorded migration of some members of the Alpine 
race from the highlands of south-west Asia in pre-hisloric times. 
These are only a few instances to indicate the complexities of Indian 
Ethnology. The difficulties involved in it are further complicated by the 
linguistic divisions of the country and the discussion to which they gave 
rise in earlier times. Broadly speaking, there are in India the Pre-Dravi- 
dians, probably to be classed under the head of Keane’s Homo Aethio- 
picus ; the Dravidians under Homo Caucasicus, Melanochroi ; the 
Tibeto-Burmans, the Lusheis, the Khasis, the Nagas and the Chingpos, 
iht Homo Mongolicus\ and the Aryans, represented by the non- 
Dravidian upper classes, under the Homo Caucasicus, Xanthochroi, 
Even this classification can only be taken as a tentative one, for our 
knowledge of Dravidians and Pre-Dravidians is extremely meagre and 
does not yet warrant any generalizations on a large scale. It is for this 
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purpose that further investigation is necessary in this country. The 
study has received an impetus during the past 30 years. The matter 
collected, though fair, is by no means exhaustive. The rate of progress 
since the Ethnographic Survey started under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of India about twenty years ago has been fairly well maintained. 
Still a great deal is necessary if we are to attain any substantial results. 

One way in which investigation may be furthered is to concentrate 
attention on smaller areas and smaller groups for study. This has been 
the modern tendency in the study of primitive races undertaken by anthro- 
pologists sent out from England, We would be doing well in taking a 
leaf out of their books. 

In Madras, Cochin, Hyderabad and Mysore, much has been done 
to study individual castes and tribes. The information gathered may 
form the basis for further investigation. In most cases, the information 
gleaned is not complete nor entirely first hand. In our own State, the 
original tentative monographs have not been issued yet in a consolidated 
form. This is a desideratum that should be soon supplied. Ethno- 
graphic study will be rendered more protitable if trained workers take 
up the work and settle down to the elucidation of a single caste or tribe, 
dealing with it on approved lines in a fairly comi)rehensive manner. 
What is required js, in the words of Tylor, the greatest of all anthropo- 
logists, “ method ” in investigating the development of institutions — such 
as laws of marriage, descent, etc. Tylor insists on the necessity for sifting 
and testing all the evidence, relying to a great extent on “ the test of re- 
currence ” or of undesigned coincidence in testimony. He says: ' The 
more odd the statement, the less likely that several people in several 
places should have made it wrongly. This being so, it seems reasonable 
to judge that the statements are in the main truly given and that their 
close and regular coincidence is due to the cropping up of similar facts 
in various districts of culture. Now the most important facts of 
Ethnograph}' are vouched for in this way.'^ 

Another point which would be cleared up by method in Ethnographic 
research would be this: What is the extent of Mother right in India 
as opposed to Father right ? Leaving out sporadic attempts at glean- 
ing something reliable on this head, no systematic attempt, on the lines 
of Morgan’s suggekions, has been attempted in India. Morgan, one of 
the greatest anthropologists of the nineteenth century, in his great work on 
Systems of Consanguinity^ laid a solid foundation for the study of the 
family and kinship systems. He formulated a scheme for the evolution 
of the family based on a study of the class] ficatory sy.stem of relation- 
ships, of which he was the discoverer. In this system, most of the kin 
in the same generation are grouped under one general terra: e.g.j all the 
males of the grandfather’s generation are called by one term; and another 
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term includes father, father's brothers, father's male cousins, mother's 
sisters’ husbands, mother’s female cousins' husbands, and so on. Accord- 
ing to this scheme, human society has advanced through gradual evolu- 
tion, from a state of complete promiscuity to one characterised by 
monogamy. Investigations in South India so far show the soundness 
of the view, but furtlicr research is undoubtedly necessary in this line. 
The late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers introduced a new method of collecting 
similar data by means of recording exhaustive genealogies from a 
limited area. In this way not only can kinship terms be collected with 
accuracy but a large number of other sociological data are obtained with 
a readiness and precision not hitherto possible. Dr. Rivers’ Todas 
shows how he worked this development of Morgan’s plan in regard to that 
tribe in India. Dr. H addon claims for Dr. Rivers' method great value. 

Indeed,” he writes, it is no exaggeration to say that this method is 
producing a revolution in the method of sociological field work.” We 
should see if we cannot adopt this method in future ethnographic re.search 
work in this country. 

Other branches of ethnographic study in which method would be in- 
valuable are marriage, religion, myth, and folklore. There is an advantage 
to be gained by studying these from the point of view of Ethnography. 
It is likely to furnish us with the key to the truly ])rimitive mind. Vedic 
religion, for instance, is not promotive any more than the religion of the 
savage, out of which civilized religions evolved. As Moore acutely 
remarks, “ I'he Australian Black or the Andaman Islander is separated 
by as many generations from the begiiming of religion as his most 
advanced contemporaries; and in these tens or hundreds of thousands of 

years there has been constant change, growth, and decay and decay is 

not a simple return to the primal slate. W’e can learn a great deal from 
the lowest existing religions, but they cannot tell us what the beginning 
of religion was, any more than the history of language can tell us what 
was the first human speech.” 

1 his l)rings us to linguistics. The study of languages has to be divert- 
ed into one that is useful in this country. If that were done at least in 

Peninsular India it would help us to see the exact relationship of people 

to the languages they speak. Language implies contact; not always 
racial affinity. There are tribes, at least in South India, who now speak 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other languages, probably only because they havei 
in the struggle with others, lost their own. Thus tlie Imlas, the Chenchus 
and the Paniyans speak the dominant languages of the areas they 
inhabit but often cannot pronounce the words and make up their defici- 

ency by signs or duckings. Remarking on this^iobserved among the 
Negroes of America in their struggle to adapt the English tongue for their 
purpose Dr. Keane suggests that it shows the remote racial origins of 
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these people and indicates the physical deficiency in their organs of speech* 
According to him, “ speech is a function which perfects itself hand in 
hand with the growth of the organ. Hence the faculty starts from a 
germ, and its history is one of continuous upward evolution from slowly 
accumulating crude utterances,’' It follows as a necessary corollary from 
this that the organic or present condition of speech was preceded by 
an inorganic phase.” He approvingly quotes in this connection Dr, 
Keith’s remarks on his anatomical study of the Pithecanthropus Erectus. 
From a study of the facial parts specially modified for speech of this 
human fossil, Dr. Keith infers that, the arrangement of the mental lines 
being the same in human fossil jaws as in modern ones, ” the muscles 
which arose from them were adapted to similar purposes, and were there- 
fore subservient for speech. The arrangement of the mental lines in 
anthropoids is quite different. They turn up in front of the interior 
canine teeth, and enclose between them a quadrilateral rough surface 
corresponding to the triangular mental space of man. In anthropoids 
this space retreats rapidly downwards and backwards, a feature in which 
fo.ssil man resembles apes much more than modem man, and shows also, I 
think, tliat fossil man was le^s highly adapted for speech.” 

The importance of Ethnography which will always lead up to 

Ethnology propor in due course and Anthropology in general later ought 

to be self-evident to any one interested in the perennial problems of racia] 
contact. What is required for its study is patience and an ardent desire to 
know. To know not only other races but also your own; not only others 
but also self. Some knowledge of pre-historic Archaeology, Anatomy, 
World-Geography are prerequisites. Granted this, and abundant energy, 
enthusiasm and love for his subject, I will make bold to say of any recruit, 
“ once an ethnographist, always an ethnographist.” 

I will conclude by offering a few suggestions for lines of work in the 
near future in this field of work: 

( 1 ) We want more light on caste and its organization and origin. 

Is it what it is because of the area of country and number 

of people 350 millions it has to deal with? The larger 

the extent of country and the greater the population to deal 
wifh, the more comprehensive the organization required. 
That is a sociological truism. 

(2) Family organization. 

(3) Animistic ritualism. 

(4) Technology. 

(5) Place names and personal names. 

(6 ) Linguistics particularly from the somatologist’s po'nt of view. 

C. Hayavadana Rao. 



DYING LIGHTS AND DAWNING ♦ 


Under this quaint but suggestive title the author has produced a 
book full of deep thought, couched in simple language. It comprises the 
Matha Upton Lectures given in Manchester College, Oxford in 1923. 
The author is already well-known as one who has read much and written 
much on oriental topics, especially Buddhism, and it would be strange 
indeed, if the book under review written on the profoundest of all 
subjects, the destiny of man, did not contain distinct traces of oriental 
thought. But to say this is of only an academic interest, for truth knows 
not either the east or the west, it is universal. 

The author from the very beginning repudiates the idea of the 
supernatural as something which is entirely outside or above nature. 

What is inward and spiritual/^ says he, is for me to the full as 
natural as what is outward and visible.^’ So what is popularly spoken of 
as supernatural he prefers to call only supernormal. Nature knows 
no gaps, and there is continuous development so that the highest is both 
immanent and transcendent. The idea of God carries with it four cardi- 
nal attributes: it is a unifying jirinciple, the Eternal Essence, Eternal 

Source, and the Eternal Goal. In this Eternal Beyond the Infinity 

of man’s evolutionary series we have the unrevealed, the hidden, the 

transcendent God.’' Chapters II to V are an acute study of the 
Roman Catholic theology. The autlior, writing frankly as a Christian 
and as a Protestant, makes out his case that Catholicism with its rigour 
and fundamental assumptions has succeeded in developing a self consis- 
tent body of beliefs, but that it is fundamentally inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christ’s personality and teaching with its abhorrence of the 
scribes and the pharisees. 

The melin interest of the book, however, lies in the last two chapters 
dealing with “ the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution ” and ‘'the Prophet of 
Spiritual Evolution.” The creed of the author may be stated briefly in 
his own words. “ The way to God is the way of self -transcendence 
through self -development . . . . (It) is two fold. There is the 

inward way of self-mastery, self -culture, self -transfiguration, and the 
outward way of going out of self into the lives of others. Neither way is 
sufficient of itself.” “ What is love but an overflow of life from self into 
what seems to be beyond self, an overflow which carries seif beyond its 
* Df/ing Lights and Dawning, By Edmond Holxn««fi, J. .M. Dont Sons. 65 n^t 
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wonted limits, and so expands and transfigures it in and through the very 
raptures of its self-loss? ” 

According to the author “ the Grospel of Spiritual Evolution has had 
two great exponents — Buddha and Christ.” Of the two he awards the palm 
of superiority to Christ, a conclusion with which it would l)e ungracious to 
quarrel, for by the very 1 iw of evolution each man must build for himself 
on his own social and religious heritage. Moreover it is futile to argue 
who is greater, for in the kingdom of the Bhaktas of God each has served 
God in humanity as well as circumstances permitted, and they are all 
equal in the eyes of the supreme though little, frail man may waste 
his time and energy in balancing the inward worth of inscrutably 
great souls. Each of them has contributed to the spiritual evolution of 
man by j^utting down the legalism of creeds and evolving the full freedom 
of love and service. Air. Holmes admits that in the historical account of 
Christ we find two irreconcilable conceptions of God, the one derived from 
the tribal patriotism of the Jews, the other being the original contri- 
bution of Christ himself. He fearlessly gives up the foimer as having 
been due merely to the accident of liis tige and society. I'here can be no 
doubt that he has drawn out the noblest implications of Christ's person- 
ality and presented them in a way which could not but appeal to ail who 
are religious mintled, and all these will piously echo the closing words 
of the author: “ .\nd how shall we best serve God ? By carrying on in 
our own selves the work of creation, which is his life- work, so to speak; 
by evolving our own limitless potentialities of life and \)y stimulating as 
best we may the outgrowth of life hi others. The spirit of God is essenti- 
ally and eternally creative spiritual evolution is 

the way of preparation for service. We can now see that it is the way 
of service, the way of salvation, the way of eternal life. Let us walk in 
it with resolute will and unfaltering faith, and follow it whithersoever it 
may lead us.” 


A. R. Wadia. 



2ARATHUSTRA> 


In our ignorance we are often apt to imagine that the past is dead 
and useless. But in fact the past is never dead, it is always alive in the 
present, and we could see it, if we would but care to. It is in this sense 
that the Divine Songs of Zarathustra must have an interest far beyond the 
narrow limits of his present day followers. Once the Prophet of Iran 
could count his followers by millions, though to-day they rarely amount 
to a lakh, but the essence of his teaching has been absorbed by the great 
religions of to-day from Judaism to Bahaism, and that in itself is a great 
tribute to the earliest in the long line of the Prophets of God, whose age 
is as old as the age of the Vedas themselves. The translation is by 
Mr. D. J. Irani, a ^ell-known solicitor and a Persian scholar of Bombay, 
and it is the best we have come across both in the quality of the English 
used and the lucidity of meaning. The worth of the book is heightened 
by a brief but masterly introduction from the pen of the great seer of 
modern India, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. He was the first man we 
know who gave a definitely moral character and direction to religion. 

. . . Zarathustra was the greatest of all the pioneer prophets who 

showed the path of freedom to men, the freedom of moral choice, the free- 
dom from blind obedience to unmeaning injunctions, freedom from the 
multiplicity of shrines which draw our worship away from the single- 
minded chastity of devotiou.^^ “ He was not like a man who by some 
chance of friction had lighted a lamp, and knowing that it could not be 
shared by all, secured it with a miser’s care for his own domestic use. 
But he was the watcher in the night, who stood on the lonely peak facing 
the east and broke out singing the poems of light to the sleeping world 
when the sun came out on the brim of the horizon.’' And what better can 
we do than ^repeat again a few of these songs of light, so beautifully 
rendered by Mr. Irani. 

XVI. 

“ Oh ye, who come to seek knowledge, now shall I proclaim to you 
the joyful message of the Wise Creator, 

The hynms unto Ahura, and the prayer-offerings of the good mind, 
The sublime Truth I see arising from these sacred flames, 

And the glorious vision of the Heavenly Lights attainable through 
Truth sublime. 


* TK€ Bmnt Songs of Zaraihuska. By D. J. Irani. Allen and Unwin. 6«. net. 
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XVIL 

Hearken With your ears to these best counsels: 

Gaze at these beams of fire and contemplate with your best judg- 
ment; 

Let each man choose his creed with that freedom of choice which 
each must have at great events; 

Oh ye, awake to these my announcements! 

XLIII. 

He who abhors the light of the sun, 

. He who refuses to behold, with both his eyes, God’s good creation* 
He w-ho makes offerings to the wicked. 

He who makes the meadows waterless and the pastures desolate, 
He who lets fly his weapon against the innocent ; 

An enemy of ray faitli, a destroyer of my principles, is he, 
O Mazda! 

XLVI. 

He who fights evil, either by his thought or word. 

Or with the might of his two hands, 

He who instructs people to their good, 

Makes a worthy offering of faith, in his love of Thee, O Ahura 
Mazda ! 

These stanzas suffice to illustrate the spirit of Zarathustra’s message 
to mankind : a devotion to righteousness and an unyielding fight against 
the ** Lie-Demon.’^ Nowhere is he so intense as when he asks: 

How shall I deliver the Lie into the hands of Truth? 

Or again 

My Lord, when shall the day dawn for wimiing the world to 
the cause of Truth ? 

In spite of the centuries that have elapsed since Zarathustra poured 
out his heart in his gathas, the Lie-Demon yet stalks proudly abroad and 
that but shows the good fight is not yet ended, and so the need of the old 
message is not dead. 


A. R. Wadia. 



NEW THEORIES OF MATTER AND THE ATOM * 


Until very nearly the end of the nineteenth century physicists and 
chemists approached problems relating to the properties of matter from 
different points of view. The physicist was concerned with inanimate 
matter in bulk and regarded as his provmce all phenomena in which it 
played a part, with the exception of those in which a change of substance 
occurred. With such chemical changes he had nothing to do, and chemi- 
cal individuality had no more significance for him than tiie numerical 
value of a constant in his formulae. The chemist, on the other hand, 
took for his legitimate field of investigation the study of just tho^e pro- 
perties of matter which were excluded from the purview of physics. His 
materia] was still matter in bulk, but in order to elucidate the nature of 
chemical change he was obliged to take a more microscopic view of that 
material, and in the end succeeded in erecting a fairly coherent theoreti- 
cal edifice on the foundation of some ninety fundamental but diverse 

units the atoms of the elements. What might be the relation if there 

was one between those units was a matter of pure speculation, a matter 

on which the resources of the physical and the chemical laboratory 
could shed no light. This was the position when in the “ nineties of 
the last century two discoveries of outstanding importance were made : 
the first, by J. J. Thomson, of the nature of the cathode rays ; the second, 
by Roentgen, of the X-rays. The determination of the mass of an 
electron made it clear for the first time that not only was an atom divi- 
sible, but also that the atoms of different elements could give rise to 
similar disintegration products. The X-rays, for several years chiefly 
important on account of their usefulness in the sphere of surgical diagno- 
sis, have become during the last decade a most valuable tool in attacking 
the problem of atomic structure. 

With the recognition of the complexity of atoms, the hitherto distinct 
objectives of physics and chemistry converged, and it is not too much to 
gay that at the present time a considerable number of eminent physicists 
are chiefly concemed with a purely chemical problem, while many che- 
mists of the younger generation, realising that tlieir traditional methods 

* Tht New Theories of Matter and tht Atom, By Alfred Berthoud, translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. Loudon, Allen and Unwin. New York, The Macmillao 
Coiapany. 10s. 6d, net. 
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are inadequate to the new conditions, are arming themselves 
more effective weapons of physics and matliematics. 

In giving an account of the progress which has been made during 
the last quarter of a century in the elucidation of atomic structure and 
the tlieory of the relation of matter and energy, Professor fierthoud has 
written a book which has a particular claim on the attention of the 

majority of physicists and chemists, of all those physicists who, while 

engaged on their more usual non> chemical investigations, may yet be 
supposed to take an interest in the application of their own methods to a 
chemical problem of fundament.*.! importance ; and of all those chemists 
who lack the special knowledge of physics and mathematics needed for 
active participation in such work. After an introductory chapter 
summarising the origin and development of the atomic theory, the auffior 
deals successively with the electromagnetic theory of light, the mass, 
charge, and size of electrons, the theory of relativity and relation between 
mass and energy, X-rays and high frequency spectra, radioactivity and 
isotopism, Rutherford’s and Bohr's atoms and the theory of quanta, line 
spectra and the theories of chemical affinity. The extraordinarily rapid 
developments which have taken place in these branches of knowledge 
during the past twenty-five years have their historical counterpart in the 
equally amazing, *if less spectacular, progress which marked a similar 
period at the, beginning of the nineteenth century ; and just as the latter 
was due to the introduction of quantitative measurements into experimen- 
tal chemistry, so have the recent strides followed the application of still 
more refined methods of measurement and the increased employment of 
mathematical reasoning. Perhaps one of the most interesting features of 
the modern theori(‘S is the resuscitation of some old ideas which had died 
a natural death for want of exp)erimental support. Such was Prout's 
hypothesis which, apparently contradicted by the most careful experiments, 
has now been shown to contain a very fundamental truth. Again, 
Davy’s complaint, made more than a century ago, that his balance was 
not sufficiently sensitive to enable him to weigh the light emitted during 
a chemical change has provoked on many occasions the smile that greets 
an entertaining joke ; yet within the past three or four years the actual 
determination of th*e weight of light has provided one of the most sensa- 
tional triumphs of mathematical reasoning and of modern stellar 
photography. 

It will be obvious that in a book of less than three hundred pages 
these subjects can only be touched on lightly ; but the exposition is so 
lucid, and the arrangement of the material so skilfully contrived, that the 
reader is left with a sense of completeness, which in a book of this type is 
what is chiefly wanted. The author states in the preface that he has 
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not attempted to popularise unduly or, with such an end in view, to 
slur over all the difficulties. But although this hock cannot be read 
without close attention his aim has been to render the ideas of whidi 
it treats intelligible to the cultured general reader/’ The truth of this 
statement will be evident to the “ cultured general reader,” but 
whether he finds the ideas treated of intelligible will depend on the 
particular kind of culture ” he has undergone. Some acquaintance 
with the sciences of physics and chemistry is certainly necessary in order 
that this book may be read with profit and pleasure. Given that acquaint- 
ance, one can hardly imagine a more interesting and stimulating presen- 
tation of modem theory. It can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have had some training in physical science, who have not the time 
or the special knowledge required to read the original works of which 
this volume contains so masterly a summary. The price of the book is 
moderate, the type clear, and the typographical mistakes unusually few 
and unimportant. ' I'he persistent recurrence of ‘‘ Micholson ” will only 
worry those who have the misfortune to be acquainted with that worker’s 
real name. Finally, the translation appears to be excellent, so far 
as one can judge without having seen the original : at least it is written 
in clear English, in a style which is neither florid nor “ prosy,” and with 
a freedom which gives no hint that it is a translation from another 
language. 


F. L, Usher. 



CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE/* ^ 

We welcome this addition to the Heritage series for it so well 
supplies the long felt want of a satisfactor> text-book on the history of 
Sanskrit literature which ^ students in our colleges may use. Prof. 
Macdonel]*s work on the subject once met tins want well enough, but it 
has remained unrevised for a quarter of a century during which period 
much new material has accumulated and the need for modifying many 
an old opinion has arisen. Dr. Winterintz*s Geschichte is no doubt 
quite up-to-date; but it is in Gennan and may therfore be left out of 
account so far as the generality of Indian students are concerned until its 
promised translation into English, under the auspices of the Calcutta 
University, is issued. The present work is not so extensive in its scope 
as either of these. As its title shows, it is confined to the classical period, 
and even there it leaves out the Drama and stops its review at 1200 a d. 
The former deficiency Is made good by the author’s treatise on the 
Sanskrit Drama recently announced as published; and nobody need 
complain of the latter, for whatever is of real worth m Sanskrit literature 
is more likely to be found before 1200 a.d. than after. Within these 
limits, it must be said that the work has been admirably done. Owing 
to the sad lack of definiteness in the matter of dates, the author cannot 
follow the chronological order in dealing with the subject. So he adopts 
a classification based upon form and subject matter, restricting the 
chronological treatment to each separate head. The first chapter 
discusses the important question whether Sanskrit or Prakrit was the 
vehicle of early secular literature in India. Dr. Keith ably maintains that 
it was Sanskrit and shows that already in the time of Patanjali (150 b.c.) 
all the main branches of Sanskrit literature were known. The three chap- 
ters that follow treat of Katya or ' Court Poetry ’ as it is sometimes styled 
to indicate the circumstances in which it throve and possibly also took its 

birth. One of these chapters the best in tlie book_is entirely devoted to 

an appreciative consideration of Kalidasa, the prince of Indian poets. 
Of the five subsequent chapters, eacli one takes up for discussion some 
one or other of the remaining departments of Sanskrit learning ; and the 
book concludes with an account of the Indian theories of poetry. The in- 
formation in this last section is somewhat meagre; but we should still 

^Olaesiedl Somkrit Literature. By A Berriodale K>iih, X>. 

fhe Beritoife of India Series. Association Piess, Calcutta. 
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feel grateful to the author for recognising the value of this branch and 
^ving it a place in his book. Works on Poetics are not the least 
important in Sanskrit and as they become better knowp, we are sure, 
their worth will be fully appreciated 

One of the questions which Dr. Keith has frequently to consider is that 
of foreign influence. It it> now beyond doubt that such influence is found 
in one or two spheres of Indian thought, notably Astronomy and Astrology. 
But the theory of borrowing has been unjustiflably extended to other spheres 
also. The fact is that in ancient India the best work not only superseded 
the rest but also led eventually to their disappearance. The superseded 
works were put aside once for all ; and when they were neither copied nor 
committed to memory, they were generally lost The result is that the 
oldest works extant are the best of their kind and it was to account for 
this peculiar feature that foreign influence was assumed by the early 
orientalists. But closer study of history has revealed the existence of 
earlier phases of development ; and in a few cases by good luck the very 
works representing those phases have been recovered. Dr Keith is fully 
alive to this aspect of the matter and discusses the theory of borrowing in 
more than one case as a m>lh. The value of this theory is well illustrated 
in the case of Sanskrit Prose Romance in regard to which a certain 
scholar, who once believed that Greek literature had affected it, came on 
further consideration to the conclusion that precisely the reverse had taken 
place. It is not historical questions alone that our author discusses For 
the first time in such books, so far as we know, has the attempt been 
made here to put matters of literary importance first and herein lies the 
chief value of the book. In the case of every important work mentioned, a 
summary of the contents is given, often based, as it appears, on a first-hand 
acquaintance with it; and there is added a judicious estimate of its literary 
worth. The book, in brief, is both scholarly and sympathetic; and we 
heartily recommend it not only to students in our colleges but also to all 
that are interested in Sanskrit literature. 


M. Hiriyanna. 
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Elententary Electricity* By S. G. Starling, b.sc., a.r.c.sc., f.inst. 

Longmans Green & Co. 

The author has succeeded in producing an elementary text-book on 
Electricity and Magnetism which may safely be placed in the hands of 
beginners. The treatment of the subject is clear and accurate Parts of 
the subject, such as the elementary theory of [>otential, which offer diffi- 
culties to a beginner are dealt with in a simple and intelligible manner. 
Chapters 12, 13 and 14, which give the elements of the more recent 
developments of the subject, are well written Exercises at the end of 
each chapter, which are carefully chosen, add to the usefulness of the lx)ok. 
We have no hesitation in recommending tliis book for the use of the 
Entrance and First Year B.A. students of the Mysore University. 

B. V. 


The leraaining reviews have been printed as review articles. The 
university and college notes received are delerred to the December issue, 
the limits of space in this issue having already been exceeded. 

Editor. 
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THE THIRD ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
MADRAS, 1924. 

The third session of tlie All-India Oriental Conference will be held 
in Madras during the Christmas holidays. His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras will open the Conference. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha, M.A , D.Litt , Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University 
has accepted the Presidentship of the Conference. 

The Conference will last for three days Papers offered for presen- 
tation to the Conference must reach tlie Secretary by the 1st of November 
next. A brief summary of the papers indicating the salient issues should 
be sent along with the papers. I'hese summaries will be published, if the 
paper should be accepted, for presentation to the members of the Confer- 
ence for facility of discussion The time allowed for each paper will 
be only 15 minutes Scholars interested in the work of the Conference 
are invited to take part and submit their papers to the undersigned before 
the said date, 

S. Kkisunaswami Aiyangar, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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DECBMBF.B 1924 
EDITORIAL. 

Convocation — The convocation address deliv^ered on October 29th 
by Dr. Annie Besant was of especial interest. She urged that modern 
universities in India should be related more closely to the ideals and practice 
of India’s past. She sought to interf)rct the spirit of higher education under 
Hindu, Buddhist and Mahommedan influence ; and in taking a general 
view of these ancient systems she so arranged the most signifleant facts 
that the address will remain a useful monograph on the subject. She 
did not seek detailed imitation of these ancient institutions but rather the 

revival of their ^spirit and attitude “ the veneration for learning, the 

taking it as a vocation, the simple life of the student, the loyalty to duty, 
the recognition of dharma. This, adapted to modern life, should l)e the 
ideal.” More specific suggestions, however, emerge here and there. 
There is significance for us in the function of the southern sangam ” as 
(in Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s words, quoted in the address) '‘a 
body, an academy, cf scholars and critics, whoso imprimatur was neces- 
sary for the publication of any w’ork of literature in Tamil.” Indian 
universities might certainly do important work in the fostering and 
judging of literary as well as scholastic production. Again, the 
great teachers of the past were not concerned with explaining a difficulty, 
but with stimulating the intellectual powers of tlicir pupils, so that these 
themselves might overcome it. . . . I'he hint may be worth con- 

sidering in modern universities.” 

But the cardinal fact as regards old Indian institutions for higher 
study is that, as Dr. Besant said of the southern sangams, “ learning was 
sought for love of learning and not for collateral advantages, such as 
making a livelihood.” Not that special training for one’s walk in life was 
neglected : there was a great deal of difference in the training given to a 
Brahman, a Kshatriya and a Vaisya. But Vedic studies were common to 
all three, and’ religion always was the basis and all-round development 
the aim. The point is emphasised by Mr. Keay in his Ancient Indian 
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Education — If education is described as a preparation for life, or for 
complete living, we may say that the ancient Indian educators would fully 
have accepted this doctrine. But it would have included preparation not 
only for this life, but also for a future existence. The harmoniziiig of 
these two purposes in due proportions has always been a difficult task for 
educators. If it could be perfectly accomplished many of the problems 
of education would be solved. But in practice there has always been 
oscillation. Thus in the Middle Ages in Europe stress was laid upon 
preparation for the world to come, while modern European systems often 
tend unduly to ignore this side of education. India has had the same 
problem to face, and has had similar difficulties in meeting it. The 
young Brahman was being [irepared by the education he received for his 
practical duties in life as a jiriest and te'icher of others, but the need of 
preparing himself for the life after death w’as also included in the teach- 
ing he received. The same may be said of the young Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas who were required not only to fit themselves for their practical 
work in life, but also to study the Vedas, and give heed to the teaching 
of religion.” 

Now the planners of modern Indian universities (for instance thbse 
who planned our universit} and those who are now re-planning it) have 

been animated by these ver)' ideals that of cultivating the love of learning 

and that of disciplining tlie mind and spirit of the student. And this con- 
formity with traditional Indian ideals is assailed on all sides, by Indian 
critics ! An unashamed expression of the views of such anti-educational 
critics was recently contributed by one of them to the Bangalore Daily 
Post. He began by quoting some remarks in which the Dewan had laid 
necessary stress upon the usefulness to the Slate of sjiecific technical courses 
in the univeraity. But the writer went on to tonclusions by no means 
deducibie from the Dewan's timeh w^oids vSerap the humanities! Let 
the student no longer leave the college with a useless and cumbering load 

of historical or philosophical learning As who should say, These are 

no days for education ! We want human machinery to work machines. 
Let us out-westemise even the mythical west, and value our products 
with sole reference to their trained capacity for making money.” It is a 
pathetic rather than a blameworthy doctrine, an error well-nigh compelled 
by the poverty of the |>eople and by tragic misfits (and more tragic 
idleness) due to the over-capaciousness of universities. The fact, often 
reiterated here, is that very many univer:5ity students ought to be out of 
tiie university, which should contain none but men fitted for a certain 
degree of scholarship. Those who are without this capacity ought to be 
either in technical institutions of one kind or another or else actually 
practising a craft. I'hc University must provide technical courses, but 
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only for men with special gifts, who will be leaders in industry, and any 
university course, whether technical or not, must always have primary 
reference to the scholarship of the subject concerned. And in any univer- 
sity worthy of the name, pure science will always be of prior importance 
to applied science, being more closely related to the genius of a university. 
Those who preach the subordination of learning are hostile to the very 
idea of a university, and contemners of the Indian tradition. • 

i|i m « 4i 

“ Orien1:ation.^’ Quite unconscious of inconsistency, the same 

people who decry culture urge with their next breath the Indianisation of 
education. Here, however, they preach a genuine gospel — but they do 
not help us, a rule, in its practical working out. What is “ Indianisa- 
tion ^Mn detail ? It is like that question, “What is national dress?'' 
wliich so furiously agitated the Madras students some few years ago. To 
give India a type of university education which shall at once express the 
genius of the race and enalde that race to play its peculiarly important 

part in modern life this is a problem to be solved by more rigorous 

methods than those of sentiment or rhetoric. Some definitely useful 
suggestions were made by a speaker in Madras the other day. “ The 
study of the histdVy of India should be made part of our educational 
coui\se at every stage." This is ambiguous. If it means that every 
student should study Indian History throughout his university course it is 
obviously absurd. But no doubt the idea is that throughout the school 
course every student should study Indian History, as strict a test as in any 
other subject being applied; and that this study should also be an 
invariable part of any university course in hhtary. Here is indicated a 
sound reform, and one already introduced in Mysore, so far as the 
University is concerned. It may be added that, as in Mysore, the Pro- 
fessor of Indian History should be both an expert in scientific historical 
method and one intimately acquainted with ancient Indian literature and 
learning. His, in great part, is the responsibility of maintaining an 
Indian spirit of enlightenment among the students, and of making that 
spirit dominant in the university. Fart of this same duty should be 
performed (and in* Mysore is performed) by the Professor of Philosophy. 
Part ought to he performed also by the Professors of Literature — but here 
is difficulty, for they have to wander out of the syllabus to do this. For 
this reason the Vice-Chancellor has always contemplated such revision of 
the literary syllabus as shall make acquaintance with Indian literary 
classics ineviteible. This point also is made by the speaker to whom wc 
have referred. “ Indian literature as represented by the 'Ramayana, the 
Makabhorata^ the Bhagavad Qita and the Pwrawa^'should jjc studied by 
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any student who aspires to a degree in Literature in any Indian univer- 
sity,’^ This is absolutely sound doctrine. In Pachaiyappa’s College in 
Madras, an attempt allied to this was made some years ago: regular 
lectures on the Bhagavad Gita were given to all classes by a Swami, 
He was an excellent scholar, but theTectures were only partially success- 
ful, simply because they formed no part of the curriculum. In an 
Indian university, literary study, like historical and ^diilosophical study, 
must i)roceed by means of comijarison, and this cann(% be done satisfac- 
toril> except in conformity with a precise syllabus. 

Alas! the rest of the IMadras speech is error or rhapsodyiJ 4 Memory 
training is to be stressed: memory has been at a discount in our 

system, thanks to the new-fangled methods of education.” Yet one of the 
best* founded charges. against the '^new-fangled methods” is that they 
train memory at the expense of thought ! Again, “ Indian Science ” is 
to be taught to all students of science Will any one kindly prepare a 
syllabus? There were great scientific achievements, no doubt, in ancient 
India, but no one knows precisely what they were; nor is the ancient 
science of any country comparable in method and exactness to modern 
science. India has first-rate scientists of her own to-day, but they work 
on western lines, and in this department of study there can be work on no 
other lines. Then, finally, we have the mystic phrase, ifational orienta- 
tion,” and the speaker complains that it has been laughed at. He does 
not realise that it is ludicrous not in its imjiort ])ul in its tautology. And 
he declines an answer to the question, ” What does national education 
mean?” I can answer in many wa>s,” he says, “ but to an audience 
like this it will be a slioer wMste of tunc.” It must have been a miracul- 
ous audience, intuitive bexond all ollurs. Our whole future de[)ends 
upon the an'>wer to that (lut^stiom One miwt be grateful to this speaker 
that, before shelving it, he did, as we have noticed, supply a small, 
valuable part of the answer. 

* * * ¥ 

Scholars Hirs — The scholarship-allotment time of year is a much 
moi-e anxious one-^alikc to students and to staff__than even the examination 
time. A recent question in the Senate urged greater speed of allocation, 
but few realise the complexity of the task. Perhaps ninety-five per cent 
of our students are in actual need of frec*-stiidentshi]) 3 . Infinitely subtle 
are the degrtxjs of poverty, as of merit. If poverty be common, merit 
counts. Which, then, is the better man, he who scores 45 per cent in 
Kannada or he who triumphs in 55 for French? (This is, a constant 
disparity, whetlier due to difficulty or sternness or generosity we do not 
know.) Is it better to attain two brilliant GO^s and a pair of meagre 40’s 
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or to be a sound and steady fellow with 50 all round? Which should 
rather be encouraged, he who has once failed but has pulled himself 
up by dogged labour^ or he who has never bothered much but has done 
fairly well throughout by the light of nature? What of the man who 
has brains but has been ill and is without an examination record, and the 
other man who, having secured appalling marks, says he had fever all 
the time? But the chief consideration in giving free-studentships is 
poverty, and it is to be confessed that here final satisfaction is impossible. 
Compared with us (the college councils) the Commissioner of Income Tax 
is lightly burden id. His problems are absolute, ours comparative. He 
has a profound acquaintance with the basenesses of human nature, while 
we live in the remote innocence of a university! To begin with, it is 
impossible to oUain in each case conclusive evidence. “ A belongs to a 
poor but respectalde family.” “ B is in absolute need of a scholarship.” 

What do you mean and how do you know? Givers of certificates arc 

very frequently far from being sifters of evidence, and yet we are in absolute 
dependence upon their guarantees. Yet there is no doubt that these cer- 
tificates, in general, do correctly certify extreme poverty . Our chief 
difficulty is the grades even within this extremity of need. If a man has 
an income of forty rupees a month, does he not need help in keeping his 
son at college? If such a man has (as does happen) two sons at college, 
will they not assurcHlly be underfed and miserable and quite unable to con- 
centrate upon their work if we do not help them? Yet we have the 
astounding fact that even such cases are almost beyond our consideration. 
Students without number have parents whose income is stated at a hundred 
rupees per year, and two hundred per year, in this melancholy scale, is 
comparative wealth. Orphans, loo, form quite a large percentage of our 
students. Here enters the “ guardian.” Very perplexing are the degrees 
of guardianship. What are to be considered the o]:)ligatioiis of a brother, 
an uncle, an old family friend? And what of unfulfilled obligations, 
whether in the case of parent or of guardian? 

The need is so great, and the number of undistinguishably different 
claims so many, that members of the staff of the Maharajahs College have 
for many years contributed to a “ staff fund ” which provides a few 
additional freeships when GovernmenCs allotment, itself exceedingly 
generous, is exhausted. Very few full-freeships are given in the college; 
the benefits are spread as widely as possible by awarding half-freeships. 
For their holders the struggle is scarcely less severe than for the others. 
There is an immense amount of quiet heroism among our poorer students, 
some of whom leave college with a life-time of hard experience behind 
them* 



INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The subject of “ Indian Architecture’^ is too vast to be treated in the 
course of two or three articles. I have therefore to confine myself to 
what I consider the most important portions of it, dealing with the old 
hoary Sanskrit literature concerning the principles and design of our old 
Indian architecture, which definitely establishes the excellence of our 
styles as also the originality of our old architect-giants, and treating in 
detail the most important style nearer' home to us here in Mysore, tlie 
Chalukyan style. 

I’o attempt to speak on the subject of Indian architecture now, after 
several masters of this theme have given their experience, may appear 
to some grotesque and* a poor parrot’s jargon; but if the truth is to be 
told there is not a single work in print where proper prominence and 
elucidation is given to our ancient literature related to the glorious ancient 
edifices of India, the first sight of which has made even modem western 
architects pause, gaze and wonder. 

Mr. B. R. Harrington, a Civil Engineer, who took a lively interest 
in the Indian ancient architecture, says: “ That the great continent of 
Hindustan possesses an architecture as magnificent as it is ancient and 
unique, is a fact recognised by a very few of the many hundreds of 
Englishmen travelling constantly to and from her sliores, while by those 
to whom India is but a name, the statement of such a fact would prob- 
ably be received with indilterence or, at the most, with doubtful surprise. 
It is difficult to suppose that the Hindu— the thoughtful and cultured 

Hindu can see with indifference, or with any feeling less than a real and 

deep regret, the decay and threatened extinction of an art which, duly 
fostered, might vie with the grandest acliievements of the western world.” 
It is indeed most painful to see even educated Indian architects 
copying the western styles and entirely ignoring the Indian ones. 

Another great authority on Indian achitecture, Professor Fletcher, 
says, in his famous work, The History of Comparative Architecture: 
“The study of Indian and indeed of all eastern art enlarges our view, 
since it presents many novel forms to which we arc unaccustomed. It is 
certain that in no other style” (than the Indian) “was such patient 
care and labour bestowed on the minutest detail.” 

The late Sir James Fergusson, in his monumental work, The 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ expresses himself in the 
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following memorable words: “ Architecture in India is still a living art, 
practised on the principles which caused its wonderful development in 
Europe in the ikh and 13th centuries; and in these alone the studmit 
has a chance of seeing the real principles of art in action. Those who 
have an opportunity of seeing what perfect buildings even the uneducated 
Indian can produce, will easily understand how success may be achieved; 
while those who observe what failures the best educated and most 
talented architects in Europe frequently perpetrate, may, by a study of 
Indian models, easily see why this must inevitably be the result.’’ 

Professor Max Muller, the eminent orientalist (nicknamed Moksha 
Muller, or the fighter for the emancipation of the orientals) once wrote to 
a friend of his in India: “ Though I have never been to India, I have 
spent nearly the whole of my life in the literature of India and among 
the best creations of the Indian mind; I sometimes feel as if I had 
almost become an Indian myself. What I want to see in India is the 
rising of the national sfiirit, an honest pride in your j^ast history, a 
discriminating love of your ancient literature. Take all that is good 
from Europe, only do not become Europeans, but remain what you. are, 
sons of Manu, children of a beautiful soil, seekers after truth, worshippers 
of the same Unknown God, whom all very truly and wisely serve by 
doing what is just, right and good.” An excellent advice, this, which I 
want to recommend for adaptation especially by the rising Indian youth, 
not only as regards literature, which Professor Max Muller has 
emphasised, but also as regards the old Indian art and architecture. 

It must be remembered that Indian art (in which I include sculpture, 
painting, and architecture) had its foundations in the ancient Aryan 
civilization, which had already reached its zenith long before the western 
civilization had come out of its swaddling clothes. Indian piiilosophy 
and Indian art and architecture had reached an acme of perfection long 
before the other nations of the world, probably excepting the Egyptians, 
had come out of their jungles and nomadic stages. The flying Pusphaka 
Vimana of Sri Rama was but a myth till the aeroplanes and zcppelins 
of the last world-war saw the light of day. I may be permitted to point 
out that in a work the authorship of which is attributed 

to no less a person than the sage ^^ff^^T,'the names of trees the wood 
of which is suitable for seats in balloons are given, and if balloons did 
not exist specifications for the wood for seats in balloons should not have 
appeared in any old work. Similarly the and other WWf’s of 

old were but Puranic hallucinations until we heard of bomb shells 
producing tears and unconciousness amongst soldiers by the emission of 
gases. HMory is probably repeating itself in all such cases, and it wants 
a sympathetic and understanding heart to put faith in old traditions— of 
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course, combined with a discriminating head. The old Indian Art is 
neittier poor nor grotesque. It only wants a very charitable and unbiassed 
mind to study it. Mr. Havoll, another great authority on architecture, 
writes: “ Indian art is easily intelligible to those who will read it in the 
light of Indian philosophy, which inspired both the artists and the 
people to whom it was addressed. Nothing is more admirable in the 
great monuments of India than the consummate skill and imagination 
with which, in spite of the extraordinary wealth of detail, every part of 
the whole is perfectly adjusted in its place and so balanced that aesthetic 
unity is always })erfectly observed.^’ 

Our gratitude therefore is due to ail these western pioneers in the 
investigation of Indian art who have, at least partially, opened our eyes to 
what is &o grand and so fine. A deeper study of the ancient Sanskrit works 
on Indian architecture is sure to convince us that Indian architecture is not 
a mere hopeless prehistoric jumble of fanciful creations, a chaos without 
purpose or jmeaning, as some, even amongst us, are inclined to believe, 
but that it is based on real scientific principles. One of my main aims 
therefore is to bring to notice the valuable ancient books which' are 
available on the subject of Indian architecture either in manuscript or in 
printed form, and give some of the salient details of design in an ancient 
Indian structure. 

Works on Silpa Sastra or Architecture, as available now, are ver)’ 
few, and even those that are available are scarcely understandable even to 
our best pandits, since they are full of technical terms which none of those 
who arc not regularly initiated in the art can understand. As to the 
“ silpis themselves, there arc very few left who are now practising the 
old classical art, and even those few are unacciuaintcd with Sanskrit, in 
which language the whole art is locked up. (^ur pandits can certainly 
understand and translate any work on religious rites, astrology, granimar> 
logic, law, mythological poetry or metaphysics; but the practice of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc., lias been confined for ages to a class 
of uneducated peojde, who do not understand a word of Sanskrit, llius 
our Sanskrit-knowing pandits can ill understand the teclmical terras of 
architecture, as they are not conversant with the practice of the art, while 
our silpis who do practise the art, of course in a very debased form now, 
cannot understand the fountain source from which the art has emanated. 
It is vain to look for the meanings of any technical terms in our present 
day dictionaries. The result of all this has been that Indian architecture* 
has been so far an unexplored field in spite of the recent commendable 
endeavours of such gifted persons as Mr. Ram Raz, M. A. Anandalwar (a 
Mysore Engineer), and some Bombay Engineers, like Mr, V. K. Vaze. 
A revival of the art must come from ourselves, especially at the present 
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day, when our old classic styles stand in imminent danger of beii^ wiped 
out for ever. The study and revival of our own Silpa Sastras is therefore 
the paramount necessity of tlie momtnt and thus only will it be possible 
to adapt the chaste and pure styles of old to modern requirements and 
designs. 

For the past five hundred years and more, spoliation, vandalism , 
disuse and age have been doing their worst in the deterioration of Indian 
architecture. If we do not awake it will become a dead art beyond 
reviving; and, what is worse, it is getting debased by the admixture of 
inharmonious foreign styles, producing all sorts of hybrids. 

There is also another standpoint fyom which we may envisage in 
true perspective the real value of architecture. For, as Ruskin, the great 
architect, has put it, “ all architecture is but the expression of the national 
life and character." Architecture therefore leaves standing monuments 
helping the succeeding generations to underst^ind the past. For example, 
the solid Doric st>de of Greece truly represents the martial si)irit of the 
people of Sparta and Athens; the pyramids and pylons of Egypt show in 
what reverence the Egyptians held the memory of the dead and the way in 
which they succeeded in perpetuating this for all futurity. Similarly, com- 
ing nearer home, we see truly depicted in the line temples of Srirangam, 
Rameswaram, Halebid and Belur the Bhakti of the Indian, his fervent 
and patient devotion, his exquisite sense of beauty and proportion, which 
alone are responsible for the production of such treasures of architecture. 

Until lately some western architects considered the Greek architec- 
ture as the starting point for all the other styles of the world, even includ- 
ing the Indian. But after the recent discoveries of the pyramids and the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, the excavations of tlie ruins of Nineveh, and 
the exploration of the valley of the Nile, m which numerous relics of 
ancient Egyptian civilization like the tomb of Tutankhamen have been 
discovered, this pet theory has been definitely abandoned. It is now 
recognised that Egypt gave the first quickening impulse to Crete and 
Crete to Greece, which in turn has been admitted to be the source of 
inspiration for all the present day western civilization. 

Architecture has always been, as I have already pointed out, the 
hour and minute hands of the cults of each nationality. It might astonish 
people to know thaC there is a remarkable affinity between the Egyptians 
and the earliest Iiido-Aryans, not only in their ancient history but also in 
the essentials of religion and art. P'or example, the Egyptian God, Osiris, 
who was the Lord of the Night, is the same as our God Iswara, the God of 
Darkness or The bull was sacred to the Egyptian God, Osiris, as 

also is the eternal adjunct of God Iswara. I'hallic worship 

was and is an ancient idea both in Egypt and in India. Corresponding 

2 
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to the Indian Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Iswara, the Egyptians had 
the Morning Sun, the Mid-day Sun and Horus who enveloped the world 
in darkness. In ancient Egypt the cow was sacred to the kings of the 
ancient dynasties, as has been ascertained from the excavations of the 
eleventh dynasty temples of Egypt in Deir-el-Bahari about 30 years back. 
A Hathor cow has been discovered in one of these temples. 

The Egyptians, the Indians and the Greeks were all influenced by 
more or less the same impulses, producing a similarity of form in archi- 
tecture, which was trabeated in the early stages of all types. The 
Indian gopura beautifully corresponds to the Egyptian and Babylonian 
zigarettes and pylons, which are .all trabeated towers in general. The 
Indian mantapas practically correspond to the Egyptian and Greek 
hypostyle halls. 'I he very word “ zigarette ” is probably the same as 
the Sanskrit word “ sikliara.’^ The lotus-leaf pillars of Egypt and Greece 
are also seen in India. Similarly, practically ail the Greek and Rcrnian 
mouldings have their exact parallels in our own Silpic mouldings, given 
in our Sastraic books. Hence, as Havell points out, the Greeks no 
more created Indian sculpture and painting than they created Indian 
philosophy and religion.’’ This remark applies with unmitigated foit:e 

to all the three legs of the art-tripod architecture, painting and 

sculpture. 

Old Sanskrit Literature on Silpa Sastra. 

Let me now pass on to the consideration of some of pur old valuable 
books on the subject, and point out in detail some of the salient Sastraic 
principles which have been responsible for tlie design and construction of 
our old and magnificent temples, like those at Srirangam, Madura, 
Rameswaram, and Conjevaram. 

Every Aryan, in ancieiit times, was expected to master all the old 
Sastraic sciences and arts. rhe. sciences were thirty-two in number and 

were the four Vedas, the four Uj^a-Vedas, the six Vedangas, the six 

Darsanas, the Puranas, the Itihasas, the Smritis and also economics, langu- 
ages, rhetoric, comparative religion, etc., and last but not least, architecture. 
There were also sixty -four arts, which are too many to name here, but 
among those were included sculpture and painting. There were 
regular rules framed for every one of these. The Silpa Sastra or Science 
of Architecture or what is technically known as Architectonics is supposed 
to have included not only temple and building construction but also 
the making of idols for worship. It is understood that this subject has 
no less than twelve lacs of in rhyme, each verse contain- 

ing thirty-two letters. I'here remain the names of 26 sages and learned 
inea who were responsible -for this voluminous literature. 
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Works on Silpa Sastra. 

Many of the ancient works on Silpa Sastra are available, if at all, 
only in a manuscript form, and even this only a fortunate few can have 
the chance of seeing. May it not be possible for the autliorities to set 
investigations afoot in this matter and collect as many manuscripts as 
possible of the different works on this important subject? The science 
is so old and so valuable that it justifies any amount of trouble and cost, 
and hence I hope my request will not go in vain. Even among the 
works on this subject whose names are spoken of, we can get only a few 
manuscripts more or less in a vvoe-begone condition. Some of these 

are: Manasara, Mayamata, Casyapa, Vaj'glianasa, Sanhita, the Sakala- 

dhikara, the Vishwamitra Sanhita, the Manushyalaya Vidhi, the Vastu 
Sastra, and the Sanal-Kumara Silpa. Practically all these works are said 
to be available only in a mutilated condition and full of gross errors 
perpetuated by a succession of ignorant transcribers; but besides this 
difficulty, they are so full of technical tenns tliat no ordinary exertion is 
necessary to get at their exact import. But, in my opinion, the trouble is 
fully justified by the treasure locked up in these works, and persistent 
efforts by qualified persons arc sure to give tangible results. 

The first of the works named above, entitled Manasara, may be 
said to be the mbst perfect. Its authorship is ascribed to a Sage Mana- 
sara, which is clear from a verse at the close of the first Adhyaya: 

This work has got very valuable, elaborate and exhaustive details 
in connection with temple and house architecture and also town planning, 
according to our old Hindu ideals. In this work can be found laws of 
sculpture, rules for the orientation of houses and temples and their 
foundations, rules for the construction of pedestals, bases, shafts and 
capitals of pillars, rules about the entablature including the cornice, 
rules about the construction of viinanas or towers over the sanctum 
sanctorum, and rules about the construction of gopuras or the pyramidal 
towers adorning the front of all the South Indian temples, as also rules 
about the selection of proper sites for different kinds of temples and for 
dwelling houses. 

This book sefems to have been the standard authority for consulta- 
tion in Southern India from time immemorial, when problems connected 
specially with temple architecture required an authoritative solution* 
Unfortunately, it is not available in a printed form and it is difficult to 
get at even a decent manuscript. From the poor manuscripts that arc 
available, i^ appears that the book consisted of fifty-eight adhyayas ox 
chapters. Mr. Ram Rarz, who was first connected with the Madras Service 
and then was a judge and magistrate at Bangalore, and. who wrote a 
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book on Indian architecture nearly a century back, for the edification, its 
he says, of the westerners, seems to have possessed a manuscript of 
this book, but even that was in a tattered form and contained no more 
than forty-one adhyayas. Mr. M. A. Anandalwar, Retired Executive 
Engineer, Mysore P.W.D., has also written a book the first part of 
which deals with Indian architecture, with the help of another 
manuscript which he seems to have possessed. I have written 
to some oriental libraries for information about this book, whether in 
a printed or a manuscript form, but the result so far has been discourag- 
ing. The attempts of the two gentlemen mentioned above are no doubt 
commendable, but still, I think, much of the meaning in the book 
remains unexplored, and 1 therefore solicit to this subject the earnest 
attention of our oriental scholars. The date of this famous work, the 
Manasara, is fixed by some western scholars as late as the third century 
B.C., but others are of opinion that it is older. 

The second work, entitled is the next best, and the subjects 

treated and the arrangement of treatment are practically similar to those 
in the work discussed above. It treats of the construction of the gnomon 
for orienting correctly, and gives rules for the examination of the soil 
and the planning of the building with reference to the utilitarian and 
aesthetic points of view. After this it describes ilae Several types of 
villages, cities, and fortresses, the up-pithas or pedestals, the 
or bases, the or pillars, the or entablatures, the 

several types of mouldings used in cornices, pillars, etc., the sikharas, 
the several sorts of temples, the courts by which they are surrounded, 
the pyramidal gateways, the mantapas or porticoes, and concludes with 
instructions for the carving of images, etc. The antiquity of tliis book 
seems very diificult to decide, as the authorship is attributed to the 
Divine Maya, the architect of the Gods and Asuras. This name may 
be only a generic name, apjfiied to a master-architect or to a great 
descendent of the Divine Maya, as for example the of Dasaratha in 
** Ramayana *’ and of Duryodhana in Mahabharata,*' who was 
responsible for constructing the wonderful palace made of lac, with 
the object of destroying the Pandavas before they proceeded to their 
banishment. There is however, no doubt that the date of this book also 
must be somewhere in the B.C/s. This work is now available in a 
printed form in the Trivandrum Oriental Library, and Mr. V, K. Vaze, 
L.C.E., of Bombay is trying to translate it in an understandable form. 
But even so the endeavours of other Sanskrit scholars and other engineers 
should be turned in this direction. ^ 

The third work named above, Kasyapa, is attributed to the great 
and celebrated sage whose name it bears, and who was one of the seven 
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sages saved from tlie Universal Deluge. This book is composed in a 
dramatic form and is more succinct than tlie two former. The subjects 
treated are nearly the same as those iu the two works mentioned above, 
though the arrangement is somewhat different. It treats of the suitable 
kinds of soils for buildings, preparatory rites and sacrifices to the Vastu- 
Purusha, the deity presiding over the site, the construction of sankhu 
or gnomon, the laying of the foundation stone, the pedestals, bases, 
gates of temples, doorways of houses, pillars, capitals, coniices, aque- 
ducts, several types of vimanas or towers of from one to sixteen stories, the 
toranas or ornamental arches over gateways, statues of gods and saints, etc. 

K. D. JosHi. 


(I'd he continued.) 



THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANTE. » 

Dante Alighieri was born in 126vS a.d. and died an exile from his 
native city Florence in 1321. Speaking of the last and most familiar 

portions of the middle ages namely the twelfth and thirteenth centuries — 

Professor Gardner ^ says; “ It is the period of chivalry, of the crusades 
and of romance, of scholastic philosophers and Provencial troubadours; 
the period which saw the development of Gothic architecture, the rise of 
the Franciscan and Dominican orders, the elevation of Catholic theology 
into a system. The Dante student may, perhaps, read these two centuries 
as a vast historical poem in which mankind’s two divinely appointed 

guides according to the Dantesque conception ^the successor of Peter and 

the successor of Csesar are engaged in deadly conflict The 

poem, if we may call it so, opens in February 1076 when Roland of 
Parma bore to (Pope) Gregory VII the defiance of Henry IV ; it closes 
in February 1266, on the plains of Grandella near Benevento, when 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis and the Church's champion, 
defeated Manfredi of Sicily, the son of Frederic II and representative 
of the imperial cause, and the legate of Pope Clement refused Christian 
burial to t ie fallen King,” Manfred had usurped the throne of Sicily 
from his nephew. The Popes naturally opposed him as a Ghibelline and 
excommunicated him. They called to their aid Charles of Anjou, brother 
of the French king and crowned him as rival king of Sicily. He 
defeated Manfred at Benevento, near Naples. Manfred’s body was 
disinterred from the cairn of stones beneatli which the soldiers had buried 
him and was deposited, by order of the Pope, on the banks of the river 
Verde outside the boundaries of the Kingdom of Naples and of the Papal 
States with the rites usual at the burial of those who died excommunicate.^ 
This battle of Benevento in 1266, the year after Dante’s birth, marks an 
q>och in Italian history. It transferred the power from the German 
emperors to the French kings. The imperial power was at an end in 
Italy; but the Popes, by calling in this new foreign aid, had prepared the 
way for the humiliation of Pope Boniface at Anagni and the long four- 
teenth-century exile of the Papacy — the “ Babylonian Captivity ” of the 
Church>_from Rome to Avignon. The preponderance in Italian politics 

1 This is part of a leotuit) originally written as an introduction to tha lectures 

on Dante whioh have alioa<ly appeared in this Mogarine. ‘ 

2 Edmund Gardner Dantt in the “ Temple Primer Saries,” 

3 Pnlgatoris, HI, pp. 124.132. 
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had passed back ’from Germany to France. Three weeks after the baltlei 
Charles entered Naples in triumph, King of Apulia and Sicily^^an An- 
gevin dynasty was established upon the throne of tlie most potent state of 
Italy. We must remember that at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
Italy was divided into three zones. To the south lay the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, t.e., Apulia with Naples for its capital and Sicily. Then 
came the states of the Church extending diagonally across the peninsula. 
To the north and west lay the many city-states of Tuscany, Lombardy 
and Venetia. 

In the quotation from Professor Gardner occurred the phrase man- 
kind's two divinely appointed guides according to the Dantesque concep- 
tion — the successor of Peter and the successor of Caesar." This phrase 
needs elucidation. It is essential to a proper understanding of Dante 
that we see clearly what was his conception of the true relations of 

Church and State of Pope and Emperor. How far was he an imperialist? 

Can his Catholic orthodoxy be called in question ? Was he right or wrong 
in being a Ghibclline? How was it that he, an ardent lover of Italy 
if ever there was one, welcomed so glowingly the invasion of Italy by 
the Emperor Henry VII of Luxemliurg in 1310 ? Was not one foreign 
domination as bad as another? To answer these questions one must read 
Bryce’s wonderfully able essay The Holy Roman Empire and Dante’s 
work MonarcJiia as well as Paradiso, Canto VI. 

The mediaeval conception of the Holy Roman Empire was briefly 

this — that Christendom was a unity that " the Emperor was the supreme 

head of the wUversal monarchy and the Vicar of God in things temporal 
even as the Pope was the supreme head of the universal church and the 
Vicar of God in things spiritual. Church and Monarchy, Papacy and 
Empire, alike proceeded from God, and were inseparably wedded to 
Rome, the eternal city; from which as two suns they should shed light 
upon man’s spiritual and temporal paths, as divinely ordained by the 
infinite goodness of Him " ^ ‘ from whom as from one point the power of 
Peter and of Caesar divides.' * 

It is not difficult to see how these two ideas of a World-Monarchy 
and a World-Religion derive from the imperial sway of Augustus Caesar 
and from the establishment of Christianity as the religion of the Empire 
by Constantin^ the Great after his own conversion in the 4 century 
A.D. Before the conquests of Rome, men with little knowledge of each 
other, with no experience of wide political union wherein subject races 
were assimilated, had held differences of race to be natural and irremov- 
able barriers. Similarly religion appeared to them purely local and 

1 Edmfind Gardner Dante. “ Temple Primer Series, pp, 66," 

2 Bante’a Letters V. 6. 
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national* . . . , The Roman dominion giving to Inany nations a 
common speech and law, smote this feeling on its political side; Christ 
tianity more effectually banished it from the soul by substituting for the 
variety of local pantheons the belief in one God, before whom all men 
arc equal/^ * Mediaeval theology required one visible Catholic Church. 
To acquiesce in the establishment of national churches would have 
appeared to mediaeval theologians as contradictory to the nature of a 
religious body, and opposed to the genius of Christianity. Even so did 
the clergy of the seventh and eighth centuries uphold the idea of political 
unity. For in their metaphysical view general concepts (genera and 
species) were real things, existing independently of the individuals who 
composed them, recognized rather than created by the human mind. 
Humanity is an essential quality present in all men and making them 
what they are : as regards it they are therefore not many but one, the 
differences between individuals being no more than accidents. The whole 
truth of their I>eing lies in the universal property which alone has a 
permanent and independent existence. I'he common nature of the 
individuals thus gathered into one Being is typified in its two aspects, the 
spiritual and the secular, by two persons, the World-Priest and the 
World-Monarch, who present on earth a similitude of the Divine Unity. 
Every act of man has a social and public, as well as a moral and personal 
bearing. Therefore the rules which directed, and the ^powers which 
rewarded or punished, must be parallel and similar, not so much two 
powers as different manifestations of one and the same. That the souls 
of all Christian men should be guided Ly one hierarchy, rising through 
successive grades to one supreme head, while for their deeds they were 
answerable to a multitude of local, unconnected, mutually irresponsible 
potentates appeared necessarily opposed to the divine order. The ideal 
State was supposed to be embodied in the Roman Empire.^ Hence the title 
Holy Roman Empire. But no sovereign in Christendom was formally and 
truiy a Roman Emperor until he was crowned by the Pope (or a Pope) in 
Rome itself. There was to come a day, however, when the cynic could 
truly say that the whole conception was false and out of date_when it 
Was not holy, nor Roman nor an empire. This was inevitable after the 
rise and growth of independent national monarchies and nation states. 
Yet, as Bryce points out so clearly iu his book (Chapter XV), it was 
precisely this separation of the peoples of Europe into hostile kingdoms 
constantly warring against one another or torn within by frequent in- 
surrections and desolated by long and bloody civil wars that called for 
international power. The new nationalities had grown 

1 Bi^oe : Tht Holy Roman Empire, Chapter VII. ~ - ' 

2 Bryo© : The Holy Homan Empire, Chapter VII, 
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Up iii spiie of the Empire and the Church and could not be 
But it still appeared possible (to political thinkers) to soften if not to 
overcome their antagonism. Some presiding power common to all 
Eurc^e might be erected, a power which, while it should oversee the 
internal concerns of eac:h country, not dethroning the king, but treating 
him as an hereditary Viceroy, should be more especially charged to pre- 
vent strife between kingdoms, and to maintain the public order of 
Europe by being not only the fountain of international law but also the 
judge in its causes and the enforcer of its smtences. To such a position 
had the Popes aspired. T or such a position they were in many ways 
excellently fitted: the sacredness of their office was respected, they wielded 
the tremendous weapons of excommunication and interdict; they were 
supposed to be, and sometimes were, exempt from the narrowing influ- 
ences of place, blood and personal interest. Nevertheless on the whole 
the Papacy had been tried and found wanting. Men found its decisions 
biassed too often by a partiality to the most submissive. What moreover 
was the Papacy in the fourteenth century but a willing tool of Y ranee ? 
In the pursuit of temporal power it had mingled in, and been 
contaminated by, the unhallowed politics of Italy; its supreme council, 
the college of cardinals was distracted by the intrigues of two bitterly 
hostile factions.'^^ That outspoken letter Dante wrote on the death of 
Clement V who had transferred the Holy See from Rome to Avignon, con- 
juring the cardinals in terribly outspoken words to compose their bitter 
feuds and choose an Italian Pope who should once m)re reign in Rome— . 

‘ the city that doth sit solitary, that was full of people, the city that is 

become as a widow she that was great among the nations ’ that letter 

of flaming, scourging reproach shows us that Dante always manifested 
the greatest reverence for the throne of St. Peter, for the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Church, in all his bitter wrath against the sins, as he conceived 
them, of individual Popes. The Pope whom Dante most particularly 

reprobated in his individual capacity Boniface VIII made the most 

extravagant pretensions to temporal power when he showed himself to 
the crowding pilgrims at the Jubilee of a.d. 1300, seated on the throne 
of Constantine arrayed with sword and crown and sceptre shouting aloud, 

** I am Caesar — I am Emperor.” Probably three limes only in history did 
the relations between the Empire and the Papacy actually accord with 
the mediaeval theory that I have sketched above. In Dante’s day most 
fervmt churchmen claimed the supremacy of the I'apacy on the ground 
of die superior importance of the religious life of man. They declared 
the Pope sole representative on earth of the Deity and that therefore from 
him and nof directly from God must die Empire be held — almost as if it 
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were a feudal fief. Thus they would tlirust dowa the temporal poweCi, to 
be -the slave instead of tlie sister of the spiritual. This view fras 
anathema to Dante. Did not Christ himself say My kingdom is not 
of this world ’’ ? Dante disputed the legality of the so-called Donation of 
Constantine now known to bi a forgery of about the ninth century. This 
famous charter was reputed to have been given by Constantine to Pope 
Sylvester in gratitude for his cure from leprosy. It tells how Constantine 
resolved to forsake Rome for a new capital on the Bosphorus, lest tlie 
continuance of the secular goveriimenl in Rome should cramp the freedom 
of the spiritual, and how he bestowed therewith upon the Pope and his 
successors the sovereignty over Italy and the countries of the west. Dante 
strenuously maintained that Constantine’s Donation was illegal; no 
single emperor or poi)e could disturb the everlasting foundations of 
tlieir rcs])ective thrones; the one had no right to bestow, nor tlie other to 
receive, such a gift. He showed that the Empire existed before Peter’s 
See and was recognized b} Si. Paul when he appealed to Caesar. The 
Papacy could not claim temporal power cither by natural law or divine 
ordinance or universal consent. I cannot here detail the arguments of the 
Monarchia* 1 can only give tin conclusion, “ man’s nature is twofold, 
corrupliljie and incorruj)tiblo: he has therefore two ends, active virtue on 
earth, and the enjoyment of the sight of God hereafter; the one to be 
attained by practice conformed to the precepts of philosophy, the other 
by the theological virtues. Hence two guides are needed, the Pontiff and 
the Emj)eror who, tliat he may direct mankind in accordance with the 
teachings of philosophy to tcmjioral blessedness, must preserve universal 
jieace in the world. I'hu^ arc the two powers eciually ordained of God, 
and the Emperor, though Supreme ui all that pertains to the secular 
world, is in some things dciicndcn^ on the Pontiff, since earthly happi- 
ness is subordinate to eternal. Let Ciesai tlicrefore show towards Peter 
the reverence as of a first-born ton to his father.” Bryce puts Daute’s 
position succinctly. ” Weary of the endless strife of princes and cities, 
of the factions witliin every city against each other, seeing municipal 
freedom, the only mitigation of tarbulence, vanish with the rise of 
domestic tyrants, Dante raises a passionate cry for some power to still the 
tempest, not to ciucncli liberty or supersede local self-government but to 
correct and moderate them, to restore unity and peace to hapless Italy."’ 
There are lines in the VI Canto of the Purgatorio (11. 88-89) which 
show us clearly that what was in Diuite’s mind when he spoke of the 
Roman Empire was an executive power adequate to enforce Roman law. 
The Emperor of Rome was the traditional champion of Roman law and 
civilization which represented the native Italian aspiration^. The king 
of the Germans was the feudal head of the territorial nobility who repre- 
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s^ted the invaders and conquerors of Italy. Since it happened that the 
king Of Gettnany and” the emperor of Rome were one and the same 
person, it was possible to regard him as the representative of either of the 
two conflicting tendencies and ideals, on the clash of which the whole 
mediaeval history of Italy tums.^ We, also, in this twentieth century are 
still seeking to erect a tribunal to arbitrate and (kiCide between the 
nations with power to enforce its decisions. Were Dante living now he 
would be one of the warmest supporters of the League of Nations. 

The terms Guelf and Ghibelline that occur so frequently in this epoch 
of European history need some exj)lanation. Originally clear cut and 
distinct in their reference, they became confused and misleading. Italy 
boi rowed these names from the domestic quarrels of Germany. The Welf 
family was descended from a ninth-century Marquis of Tuscany and in 
the eleventh centur}' acquired the Duchy of Bavaria. Upon the Hoheii- 
stauffen dynasty who hailed from W'aibliiigen in Wurtemberg was conferred 
the Duchy of Suabia, also in the eleventh century. These two families 

became rivals for the Empire ^Welf and Waibl ingen were their battle 

cries. Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, Who bequeathed so many of her 
possessions to the Church in llic twelfth century, married one of the Welf 
family. The Popes were constantly aided by the Welfs against the aggres- 
sions of the Emperors of the Hohenstauffen dynasty who were of the 
Waiblingen family. Hence in Italy the partisans of the Papacy were 
called Guelf — the partisans of the Emperors, Ghibcllines. In Italy itself 
the real struggle was between the feudal aristocracy introduced by the 
northern invaders and the cities and municipalities; the relics of the 
original Roman imperial civilization. These great trading cities on the 
coast, in Lombardy, the Romagna and Tuscany had gradually bought for 
themselves municipal liberties. They found protection chiefly under the 
baimers of the Pope. They formed powerful leagues under Papal auspices, 
and more than once stood firm against tlie inruptions of the Germans. 
The Peace of Constance in 1183 a.d. elevated them to the rank of 
independent powers. Henceforth the nobles were in the service of the 
emperor; the popular interests, the democracies, worked for the popes. 
Thus, the Giielfs represented those who fought for municipal and repub- 
lican freedom; thp Ghibellines represented the parly of feudal aristocratic 
privilege. Towards the end of the thirteenth century the nobles were dis- 
iranchised in many cities such as Bologna, Brescia, Padua. They retired 
to their castles and city palaces and began to intrigue; and succeeded in 
re-establishing in many republics hereditary lordships, after serving in 
various cities as Papal or Imperial Vicars, or as Podestas (governors 

1 not© on the above linos in the J*urffatorio, ^‘Xempla 

ClaBBiofl ** edition. 
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chosen by the people), or as military leaders and captains of the people 
called in by one or other faction in the cities which were constantly at 
war with one another or against the feudal aristocracy in their neighbour* 
hood. Examples of hereditary lordships, no doubt often softened by the 
retention of quasi-legal forms and names, are the Scaligeri hi Verona, and 
the Da Polenta in Ravenna. 

Over and a]x)ve the general interests of the aristocracy and the demo- 
cracies individual and particular interests divided cities, townships, and 

families. We read of wars between Venice and Genoa, Florence and 
Pisa, Pistoia and Arezzo; we see the bitter rivalries of great families such 
as Shakespeare has made familiar to us in “ Romeo and Juliet — 
the Montagues and Capulets in Verona, 
the Gieremiei and Lambertazzi in Bologna, 
the Torriani and Visconti in Milan, 
the Orsini and Colonna in Rome, 
the Cerchi and Donati in Florence. 

It was a state of private wars, brigandage and social chaos in which 
the intervention of the foreigner was almost a blessing. There were at 

this epoch three foreign powers only too ready to intervene, the Grer- 

mans, the French, the Aragonese. Those whose hatred of the French 
caused tliem to welcome Henry of Luxemberg in 1311 a.d. were called 
Ghibellines, even though in their ranks were found many of the oppressed 
who cursed the tyranny of the great nobles and dreamt of a return cf re- 
publican glories, 'I'he party of the French and the Popes generally kept 
the name of Guelf. Thus you will :>ee from this brief general sketch of 
Italy in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries how confused these 
party cries had become and bow difficult it is to assign Dante, who in a 
sense stands above parly, to either side definitely. He reverenced the 
Church; he systematically attacked feudalism and inherited privilege. 
Thus he inclined to tlio Guelfs. On the other hand, his monarchical theory 
and his hatred of France inclined him to the Ghibellines. But, in truth, he 
formed a party to himself ’’ and casts blame and reproach impartially on 
both Ghibellines and Guelfs and on both sections of the Guelfs— the 
Placks and the Whites^to the latter of which he had belonged l>efore his 
exile. He might be termed an ideal Ghibelline. 

It is now time to turn to the history of Florence and Dante's share in 
it. Dante was born during a lime when the Ghibellines held swaty in 
Florence. The Ghibellines had regained control by their victory at Mon- 
taperti in 1260 a.d. and “ the havoc and the great slaughter which dyed 
the Arbia red.''^ 

The popular government of the Republic had lasted only ten years, 
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fayrt was destinM shortly to cotae again into its own. We must mn^mher 
that with the defeat at Benevcnto in 1266 and the extinction of the Ho* 
henstauffen dynasty in 1268, the imperial or Ghibelline cause lost ground* 
At the time of Dante’s birth the city was governed by a despotic Ghibel* 
line aristocracy, under an Imperial Vicar, supported by German mercaiar* 
ies. All the leading Guelf families were driven out Dante’s father, 
however, though descended of a noble Guelf family, seems to have been of 
too small account and w as allowed to remain and continue his practice as 
a notary. The Guelf success at Benevento in 1266 drove out the Ghibel- 
linc nobles and restored the popular democratic government. In Florence 
the real struggle of Guelf and Ghibelline was a struggle for supremacy 
between a democracy of raerchaiita and traders organised in guilds and a 
military aristocracy of partly Teutonic di^scent, who were gradually being 
deprived of the territorial and feudal sway which they had held, nominally 
from the Emperor, in the country districts of Tuscany. The contending 
principles were municipal freedom and feudal despotism. Unfortunately 
the successful Florentine Guelf s, organist d m a powerful society ^ split into 
two factions — the Grandi and the Fopolani, i.c., the magnates or Grandi 
in their palaces and towers, associated into societies and groui)» of fami- 
lies, surrounded with retainers and swordsmen hut always divided among 
themselves, and the people, the Popolani, very fierce and hot in lordship ” 
artisans and traders ready to rush out from stalls and workshops to follow 
the standards of their guilds in defence of liberty. The Ghibellincs tried 
to win their way back aided by the people of Siena but were routed by the 
Florentines at the battle of Colie di Val d’Elsa in 1269.^ During the two 
succeeding decades, the Popc.^ intervened and attempted to restore some of 
the exiled Ghibellines and to reconcile the Guelf magnates among them- 
selves. By their efforts some Ghibellines were allowed a share in the 
administration but the government became still more democratic when the 
priors of the guilds and the captains of the people became the chief 
magistrates. The central government of the republic was thus entirely 
popular but the magnates still retained control over the captains of the 
Guelf Society with their two councils, and exerted considerable influency 
upon the Podesta, (always^ one of their own order and a foreigner), in 
whose councils they still sat. The Ghibelline league of Tuscany made 
another bid to regain power but was once again routed, at Carapaldino 
in 1289, when Dante fought valiantly on horseback and in the front 
rank,” on the Guelf side. He probably look part in the rest of this Cam- 
paign ^passages in the Inferno obviously relate his personal experiences.^ 

After this victory unfortunately the nobles grew peculiarly aggressive 

I PurgeUorio, XIII, 116 — 120. 
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towards the people and factious against each other.^ Then a certain noble- 
man Giano della Bella, a great democratic leader, by his Ordinances of 
Justice in 1293 excluded them from the Priorate and was intending to 
deprive the captains of the Guelf Society of their power and resourced 
when he was killed in a riot raised by Corso Donati in 1295. By his fall, 
the government remained in the hands of the rich burghers. Then arose a 
disastrous feud between the two great families, the Cerchi and the Donali, 
the former more moderate and democratic the latter proud and aristo- 

cratic. The Cerchi were known as the Bianchi or White Guelf s, the 
Donati as the Neri or Black Guelf s. Corso Donati, leader of the Blacks, 
was high in favour with the Pope. 

Boniface seems to have had a desire to make Tuscany a part of the 
Papal Stales. He demanded from Albert of Austria the absolute renun- 
ciation to the Holy See of all rights claimed by the Emperors in Tuscany. 
Certain agents of Boniface were caught plotting in Florence and the 
Priors refused to annul their, sentence. They denied the Pope’s juris- 
diction in such a matter. In May KiOO the Blacks and the Whites came 
to blows and the whole city was divided. Tiie Pope sent a Cardinal as 
peacemaker in June. Now from June 15 to August 15, 1300, Dante 
one of the Whites was one of the six Priors (by election). He felt that 
the Cardinal’s real object was to overthrow the, Government in the inter- 
ests of the Neri or Blacks. The Priori refused his demands and Florence 
was placed under an interdict. Disturbances continued until at last the 
Priors banished prominent members of both factions, including Corso 
Donati, who appealed to the J’o[)e. The Bianchi were now all powerful 
and in May 1301 caused Pistuia to expel the Neri refugees.'^ The Pope 
summoned Charles of \'alois, brother of the French king [‘hilip the Fair 
to reduce the rebels in Tuscany, before j)roceeding on his way to aid 
Charles of Naples against the Aragonese in Sicily. Dante in a council 
meeting opposed the granting of liny subsidy or soldiers from Florence to 
aid the Pope. He was marked out at Rome for sj)ecial destruction.^ 

On November 1, Charles of Valoi^ entered Florence after giving 
solemn pledges to the Signoria. Trusting in his oath, they gave him 
authorit)* to pacify the city. Instead, he restored the Neri to power. The 
Pope made another effort to reconcile the factions. Charles and the 
Blacks resisted. The Bianchi were ruined, proscribed and driven out as 
rebels. On a false charge of “barratry,” i.e., fraud and corruption, extor- 
tions, etc., when in office, Dante was sentenced to exile in January 1302., 
His real offence had l>een opposition to the policy of Pope Boniface. 

I Paradiw, XVI. 132 ” 

2InfemoXXAV, 143. 

3 Fanbdiso XVll, 49.^1. 
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ft was now the turn of the Whites to make efforts by arms lo re-center 
Bft)reace. They wms scattered ui various cities Are^i^o, Forti, Siena and 
Bologna* h’or a short time Dante made common cause with them but 
found their society extremely uncongenial. Later, his fellow exiles, for 
some unknown reason, turned violently against him and Dante formed 
a party to himself ^ and took no more part in attempts to regain 
Florence by force. Nor would he submit to the degrading. conditions on 
which Florence amnestied most of the exiles in 1316. Of his wanderings 
in exile 1 can only mention the cities be was known to have visited, 
Verona, Bologna, Padua, the districts of the Lunigiana and the Casentino, 
Paris (where he studied deeply), and Ravenna. There is an unfounded 
tradition that he visited Oxford. He hoped for great things from the 
invasion of the Emperor Henry of Luxemburg — he wrote two terrible 
letters to “ the most wicked Florentines within ” and in consequence 
was excepted from all hope of amnesty. In Verona he received warm 
hospitality 'from Can Grande della Scala, a Ghibelline leader and 
Imperial Vicar. But he needed a more peaceful refuge and so settled at 
Ravenna in 1317 on the invitation of Guido Novello da Polenta, a Guelf. 
Here he was joined by his two sons and his daughter but his wife 
Gemma Donati whom he had married in 1297 refused to leave i'lorence. 
At Ravenna th^ poet had congenial company and instructed scholars and 
disciples in the poetic art. He had been working on his Divina Com^ 
media from 1314 and finished the Par ad iso in Ravenna. He died of 
fever contracted on an unsuccessful embassy sent by Guido to the Doge 
of Venice, on September 14, 1321, in his fifty-seventh year. 


F. R. Sell. 
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COMMUNAL DIFFERENCES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
“ GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.” ^ 

Intelligence tests like other things have passed through the ordeaj 
of the late war and have emerged triumphant as a result of tlie colossal 
labours of the American army psychological staff. Since then one hnds 
that in the western countries the mental tester is ever on the move from 
one held of application to another; he moves from the school- rocHns to the 
barrack-halls, and from there to the great business-houses and the factories. 

In the light of such conquests of fresh realms for the applicatipn of 
intelligence tests, one does not need many words of apology for attempt- 
ing to apply these tests in India with a view to helping towards a better 
understanding of the psychological basis underlying the present day 
socio-political problems that beset and hamper our progress on every side. 

Now, one of these questions of first rate importance, at least so far as 
South India is concerned, is the thorny question of the Brahmin versus 
the Non-Brahmin. 

Apart from the communal passions which are but hidden below the 
surface, there must be some real or fancied reasons at the back of all the 
agitation for special treatment and protection from the Brahminical 
domination.” I'he two sins that are often laid at the door of the 
Brahmin are that he is too clannish and that he is too ** cunning,” 
too wily,” shall we say more Intelligent:' 

It is notoriously true that the Brahmin has in the past jealously 
guarded the road to official preferment and kept all the fruits of such 
spoils to himself. Now, in this clannish monopoly of certain professions 
the Brahmin, is not the only one lo err. With his clan spirit we are not so 
much concerned here. But it would be interesting to enquire what support 
the mental tests would afford to the second charge that the Brahmin is 
too “ cunning. ” 

The mental tests employed for the [)urpo.ses of this investigation 
consisted of a combination of Ballard’s Absurdities Tesls^ and his Best 
Reason Tests. Both tliese tests of Ballard were modifieci considerably to 

1 The writer of the present paper wishes to express here his gratitude to 
Hr. G. Htoiumantha Rao but for whose ready help and saorihee this work would not 
have been possible, also to Mr. G. K. Thimmanachar, the Headmaster of tlie 
Practising School, Training CoUego,for his kind permission to conduct the tests in 
his school. 

a See his extremely entertaining little book entitled Tht Group Test* of 
Intelligence (Hodder and Stoughten). 
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suit local conditions and then translated into Kannada, in which language 
the tests were given to about a hundred and fifty school children in the 
City of Mysore. Their ages range between 9 and 17 years. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated one might perhaps be pardoned 
for giving examples of the Absurdities Test and of the Reasoning 
Test here. In the first series of tests a number of absurd statements 
are made each of which is immediately followed by four alternative 
explanations purporting to point out what is absurd in the statement. 
All that the boy that takes the test has to do is just to put a cross against 
that answer which he considers best out of the given four, thus 

“ A man bought a dog that had been advertised. He complained 
to the seller that the dog's legs were too short. Ihe seller replied 
‘They are long enough to reach the ground, aren’t they? What more do 
you want? ’ This is absurd because — 

(а) Some kinds of dogs always have short legs. 

■*‘(b) A dog's legs might reach the ground and yet be both ugly 
and useless. 

(c) We cannot make the dog’s legs longer by stretching them. 

(d) The seller of the dog is a great cheat.” 

Again as an example of the Reasoning Tests we might take the 
following:— 

“ Before undertaking anytiiing very important you. should — 

*(u) Plan it all out properly. 

(б) Wash your face and hands clean. 

(c) Fass an examination. 

(d) Consult the astrologer.” 

The right answer in either of the tests scores 5 marks. We have 
marked the right answer in each case with an asterisk. The Absurdities 
Test carries a maximum of 100 marks and the Reasoning Test a 
maximum of 75 marks. The distribution curves for the data classified 
into two groups, Non-Brahmins and Brahmins, are given below : — 


Table oe Frequencies (after smoothing) at each 
Point on the “ Intelligence Scale.” 


Points on the “ Intelligence Scale ” (le, 
total of marks obtained in Absurdities 
and Keaeoning Tests) 

Frequencies 

Non-Brahmins 

Brahmins 

65 * * • • 1 

0*7 

0*0 


2 0 

0*7 

75 

3*4 

1*4 

80 

4*2 

1*7 

1 . 
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Table of Frequencies concld. 


Points on the **IntoUigehob'’ Scale (t.e. 
total of marks obtained in Absurdities 
and Reasoning Tests) 

Frequencies 

Non-Biabmius 

Brahmins 

85 

4*4 

2*4 

90 

4-5 

3*1 

95 

4-8 

3*6 

100 

4-8 

3*9 

105 

4*3 

3*7 

110 

3*2 

3*5 

115 

2 1 

3*0 

120 

10 

2*5 

125 

00 

T7 

150 

0*0 

0*9 
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General Conclusions. 

The above Gislribution Curves, though they do not prove, »ee TTi to 
suggest, the following conclusions: — 
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1. That the Non* Brahmin average is not below that of the Brahmin 
is a fact wdl worth pondering about, the central tendencies of both 
groups being at about 100 points. 

2. Nevertheless there is a remarkable difference between tliese two 
groups from the point of view of their scatter, or variability round the 
average. While we obtain a very good normal curve in the case of the 
Brahmin group, the data of the Non-Brahmin group do not conform to 
the normal curve. 

3. There is an abnormal flatness about the middle region of the 
curve of the Non-Brahmin group, i.e. from SO to 105 points. Now this 
would seem to suggest tliat the Non-Brahmin group relative to the Brah- 
min group lacks homogeneity. Probably this flat range of 25 points re- 
presents the region where the averages of the different Non-Brahmin 
communities all converge and partially overlap one another. 

Thus it is possible that each Non-Brahmin community, like that 
of the Christian, the Mahomadan, the Vokkaliga, has its own separate 
average lying somewhere between 80 and 105 points. 

4. If this is true, an important practical corrollary will be that 
the different Non-Brahmin communities do not all require the same 
measure of protection and special favoured treatment. Some of the Non- 
Brahmin groups, it will be seen, are quite equal to the Brahmins in mental 
ability. The other groups in so far as their average is lower would 
need special treatment. But such treatment has to be more discriminate 
as amongst the Non-Brahmins themselves. Researches with a view to deter- 
mining the exact average of each community have yet to be undertaken. 
The purpose of the present note will be served if it induces some to take 
up this very fruitful line of work. 


V. Gqpalaswamy. 



PUBLIC FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT.^THE HYDERABAD 

SCHEME. 


In his article on “Public Finance and Development’^ in the July 
1924 number of the Indian Journal of Economics^ Dr. John Mathai, 
Professor of Indian Economics in the University of Madras, has explained 
the cumulative character of some of the difficulties being experienced on 
account of the new forward f)olicy in industrial matters adopted by the 
British Indian Provinces. He observes that what would probably have 

been possible ^the establishment and running by the Government 

of such industrial concerns as have special facilities in the locality 
concerned — under a bureaucracy which was continuous, cannot be 
expected to go on speedily or smoothly “ in the whirlpool of democratic 
politics/’ unless some important changes are made in financial arrange- 
ments generally and in the budgetary system particularly. He discusses 
the question of setting up industrial banks and entrusting them with the 
responsibility of giving facilities for the development of industries, on 
lines recommended by the Holland Commission, Tliis way of freeing 
the state from the n^w functions laid upon it by the new industrial policy 
is not immediately practicable: as Dr. Mathai says, the people of this 
country are yet familiar only with investment in land and in loans to 
local clients, and the little amount of banking that there is now has been 
developed on the model of British banking and so concentrates mostly on 
commercial finance, the characteristic of which is quick returns. There 
are other reasons also why industrial banks cannot reasonably be expected 
to undertake this function. Should an industrial concern be viewed as a 
pioneering one meant for ultimate transfer to private individuals or com- 
panies, or as a permanent state institution meant to remain such eitlier on 
account of the magnitude of its cost, its importance to the people as a 
whole or the revenue needs of Government? What should be the dis- 
tinguishing features in state policy with regard to a pioneering industry 
and with regard to a permanent slate industry ? How much contribution 
can be made by the state towards the encouragement of an industry in the 
shape of grants out of current revenues, and how far should an industry 
move on indei)endent lines through loans? What kind of liability should 
the state accept in regard to loans necessary for furnishing the capital 
required by an industry ? These and similar considerations’ must lead 
thoughtful man to tho same conclusion, namely, that in India in her 
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|>rcsciit conditions private enterprise cannot be expected to work success^ 
fully the new industrial policy, nor can It be entrusted with that national 
responsibility. 

Dr. Mathai sounds a timely warning when he declares that if the 
state is not to fail in discharging its duties in connection with the forward 
industrial policy, certain reforms must be introduced in public finance, 
apart from those handicaps which are concomitant to state, management 
of business concerns. He indicates, in the course of his article, a few of 
the drawbacks in the present classification of loans into productive, postc • 
rity and dead weight loans, and pleads for definitely differeiit treatment 
being given to capital expenditure from that given to service expenditure. 
A re-classification of heads of expenditure and therefore of receipts is v6ry 
necessary in order to prepare for this. Two steps already taken in this 
direction of giving a special treatment to capital expenditures in some of 
the provinces are the introduction of commercial accounting into every 
business enterprise undertaken by the Goveniment, and the maintenance 
of separate accounts, one for each such concern. 

Still, the current financial organisation is not quite congenial to tlie 
furtherance of development '' work or even the undisturbed evolution of 
universities (which in India have necessarily to be state-financed institu- 
tions). Dr. Mathai refers to the practice in Great Britain by which 
supply service charges are distinguished from the consolidated fund. It 
is open to the cabinet to appropriate moneys out of the latter on a stands 
ing statutory sanction, while grants on account of the former must be 
voted by the House of Commons in Committee of Supply. A like distinc- 
tion must be made in India between ordinary service charges and capital 
expenditure incurred by the state. Dr. Mathai suggests that while the 
former must continue to be subject to annual sanctions by the legislatures, 

the latter should he freed from the necessity of such annual sanctions 

one standing statutory sanction being sufficient for empowering the admi- 
nistrative autliorities to proceed with each individual undertaking through 
all its stages. In other words, the current system of annual grants and 
lapses must cease so far as business and special functions are con- 
cerned, which must necessarily be proceeded with on programmes ranging 
over a number of, years. Otherwise there will arise a large number of 
unbusinesslike mal-adjustments. We are familiar with the pernicious 
practice which still persists in some parts of India, of the Public Works 
Department feverishly instructing its officers to spend somehow all the 
available amount in the last few weeks of February (or of June if the 
financial year t)egins with the month of July) lest such available amounts 
should lapse.* In almost all departments there is the practice, for the 
aame reason, of making advance payments and showing receipts for 
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work to be done or things to be supplied later on. Sometimes miles of 
embankment and foundations for railway bridges across rivers have 
been abandoned on account of a change in policy, more often politie^il 
than economic. 

It is not British India only that, mainly as a result of tlie war, has 
freed itself from the shackles of a laisscz faire policy in industrial matters. 
Indian Stales like Mysore and Hyderabad have been in the front rank, 
and the difficulties which British India is experiencing similarly have faced 
such governments. It is the object of this article to show that certain 
reforms introduced in the State of Hyderabad two years ago have by now 
proved quite successful in meeting the new situation of enlarged state 
functions. Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur (Mr. A. Hydari, 
formerly of the British Indian Financial Civil Service) was responsible 
for these reforms, which, if introduced into British India will, in the 
opinion of the writer of this article, fully meet the difficulties mentioned 
by Dr. Mathai and brings about several improvements. In view of the 
great importance of the reforms, a detailed review of them may not be 
out of place here. 

A New Classification of Heads of Receipts 
AND Expenditure. 

The general statements issued by the Government of India on 
receipts and expenditure are (1) statement of revenue, (2) statement of 
expenditure charged to revenue, (3 ) statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, and (4) abstract statement of receipts and disbursements. 
The presentation of the financial position is being made in Hyderabad, 
according to Mr. Hydari ’s new arrangements, in six statements: revenue, 
expenditure charged to revenue, capital and investment, debt heads, cash 
balance, and reduction of government debt. There are twenty items 
making up the first four statements; namely (a) principal heads of revenue, 
(b) interest and debt redemption, (c) mint, currency and exchange, 
(d) post office, (/) spending departments, (g) commercial and quasi- 
commercial departments, (h) capital outlay {1) investments, (m) govern- 
ment debt, («) reserves, etc., and so on. The same number denotes the 
same department under both receipts and expenditure, whereas in British 
Indian budget statements the total number of items on the receipts side is 
37 and that on the expenditure side is 49, and the same department is 
given different numbers under receipts and disbursements, as for instance 
No. 15 denotes |K)sts and telegraphs on the receipts side while tlie same 
department is denoted by Nos. 17 and 18 on^the expenditure side. Such 
an awkward classification is absent from the Hyderabad arrangement. 

Each class of receipts and expenditure is exhibited in its correct 
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proportion distinguishing extraordinary from ordinary and capital from 
service items. The heads have been arranged according to definite 
principles, and grouped according to the different functions of the 
state they serve,’’ As instances, items F and G can be taken. F 
consists of spending departments; and the earnings of such departments 
not being of any tangible direct use to tire general funds, their eamihgs 
are cancelled off respectively against tlieir expenditure, and only the net 
expenditure incurred by the state is shown under statement B, tliere being 
a blank against head F under statement A. G consists of commercial 
departments; and their main feature being capital outlay, only that 
portion of the capital outlay which is meant to be met out of current 
revenues is shown under statement B, the rest of the capital expenditure 
being shown under statement C. Thus we have such a re-ciassification 
of budget heads as could enable the British Indian provinces to pursue 
different policies towards different items of expenditure. 

An Equilibrium on Reserves. 

The assumption of the work of industrial finance in addition to its 
original province of public finance must mean to a state less financial 
stability on account of heavier liabilities. And if a state desires to 
strengthen itself for facing the risks involved in financing or running 
industries, certain safeguards must be created which can serve as 
buffers when needed. British India began the utilisation of such a safe- 
guard long ago by the creation and maintenance of famine insurance 
funds, but progress was not made further in that line. But in Hyderabad 
now, a high degree of financial stability or normality has been ensured 
by the creation and maintenance of six reserves, each of them being an- 
nually added to from current revenues according to needs and convenience, 
and each of them serving as a safety-valve saving the state from excess 
accumulation of liability or risk. They are as follows: — 

(1) Osmania sicca (Hyderabad currency) stabilisation reserve 

(made up principally from profits on coinage). 

(2) Pai 3 er currency reserve (made up from issue of paper 

currency). 

(3) Debt redemption reserve (for redeeming loans on due dates). 

(4) Railway reserve (for redeeming the railway from the com- 

pany). 

(5) Famine reserve (provision for future famines). 

(6) General reserve. 

This ring of reserves is different from the British consolidated fund, but 
it has the advantage of giving more elbow room to the government while 
at the same time limiting its discretion in each direction. (The power 
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of inter-appropriation as among the reserves would be exercised only hy 
the legislature in a democratic constitution). 

Departmentalisation. 

Mr. Hydari has gone even further and has thought (his opinion 
has been amply verified in practice in Hyderabad during the last two 
years) that in the case of every department — excepting archaic and decay- 
ing ones a certain larger amount of time must be given for each to work 

out its own schemes and plans, undisturbed by either whims of legislature 
or fancies of personalities. In Mr. Hydari’s words, the idea of the 
the principle, briefly stated, is to fix the total grant of each department 
for a number of years and give it a large measure of autonomy widiin 
that grant, subject of course to such general restrictions as are 
necessary to avoid any undesirable developments or precedents, and 
subject also to a rigid and really effective audit. Departmentalisation 
is thus a contract arrangement between the finance department on the 
one hand (acting on l)ehalf of Government) and each of the departments 
of Government on the other, the former undertaking to ensure the agreed 
annual grant for the contract period (m Hyderabad, the present contract 
period is 3 years) unless extraordinary occurrences like huge diminu- 
tions in revenue happen, the latter undertaking not to exceed the agreed 
grant over the contract period unless under special circumstances with 
the previous sanction of Government. Departmentalisation has thus 
brought about in Hyderabad not only a system of separate accounts but 
one of separate finance. 

Some of the important features of this departmentalisation scheme 
arc worth reference hen*, hi order to enable the finance department to 
forecast income and exi)enditure over periods like three or four years at 
a stretch, the financial statistics of the Government over the previous 
40-50 years must be compiled and analysed in handy form for frequent 
reference. Such a compilation of financial statistics has been made in 
Hyderabad, and it is with the help of these figures that grants are fixed 
for different departments. Rule 1 of the departmentalisation rules 
lays down that grants to the different departments must be fixed for 
three years, but empowers the government to curtail the grants in case 
the revenues diminish very much during the contract period on account 
of adverse phenomena, and to add to the grants in case the actual 
revenue receipts turn out to be more than estimated. 

Spending departments — like education, medicine, sanitation_are 
given not only a guarantee of the minimum grant, not only a continuity of 
such grants over a number of years, but also a certain scopeHor expansion 
within the contract period in three ways. Even the original figures of 
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tike cbDtr^, SO fat as these diipartments are concerned, are £j[ed on: 
a niore progressive scale than those of others ; any increases in their 
receipts and the proceeds of any fees, cess, etc., that may be imposed 
lawfully for their service are allowed to be fully utilised by them; and 
in case of general revenue receipts excetMiing estimates, special preference 
is intended to be given to these departments in additional allotments. 

The treatment accorded to commercial and quasi-commercial depart- 
ments is different. Rule IV says: Out of its receipts, it (each such 
department) will have to defray all working expenses inclusive of depreci” 
ation charges, and to pay to Government whatever profits the circumstances 
of the department permit. If any of these departments is allowed further 
expansion of capital, 6 per cent interest shall b« payable to Government 
for the additional capital sanctioned, and shall be the first charge on 
its gross receipts.” Apparently, the policy underlying such a rule might 
look different from the forward jK)licy current in British India, but it is 
really not so. This rule does not iay down any conditions as to the 
normal recurring grants of commercial departments, and provided a 
department is certain of earning at least 6 per cent on the outlay of 
capital, Government undertakes to supply any amount of capital. If a 
particular outlay takes a long time to begin yielding returns, tlie department 
concerned must find the interest amount out of the normal annual grant 
for its maintenance or out of the capital itself. And unless such rigid 
rules are laid down about rale of interest and the nature of the liabilities 
of the commercial departments, the great probability is (and actuality has 
been) that tliey develop into burdens on the general revenues. The main 
cause for the financial breakdown of the Russian Soviet has been this. 

In actual working, departmentalisation has offered no difficulties. 
According lo Rule IX, charges under salaries and allowances, contin- 
gencies and supplies are regulated by the scales, rules and regulations in 
force from time to time. That is, increases in expenditure on account of 
afflux of time (increments in salaries, increase of pensions, etc.) are 
ncHrmally met by the finance department. The Government of India 
have just adjusted, though after a lough fight, this principle with regard 
to railways. If only British Indian provinces adopt this principle in 
the management o( their finances, not only will it mean more efficient 
administration, a more fruitful industrial policy, but a large amount of 
economy of time for the legislatures. Instead of each of the British 
Indian legislatures worrying itself annually about the various normal 
heads of expenditure, each such legislature can, with great profit to the 
country, utilise its time in evolving policy, for example in social matters 
—a very urgent need standing in the way of general advancement. 

S. Kesava Iveng^. 
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THE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT OF MYSORE 
SCHOOLBOYS. 

This essay is the result of an economic survey of 294 students of 

D. Banumiah’s Collegiate High School, Mysore undertaken by us in 

August, 1923. We felt that every school where 

"... the future’s fruitage looms still large and fine 
Where tender tended youth just gains a gleam 
Of truth, the work that waits, the blessed strife, 

And little man is made or marred for life” 
has not only an intellectual but an equally important economic atmosphere. 
Poverty, despite poets and philosophers, acts as a 'great deterrent force 
on the assimilation of culture. A starving student is the victim of many 
temptations and diseases; he is always underfed and overworked; he is 
often debt-ridden. The rich boy also suffers very often from the lack of 
an incentive to undergo ])aiii as well as from overindulgence and evil 
company. The general effects of economic conditions on boys are usually 
accepted with such lUK^uestioning submission that any one who ventures 
1o consider them statistically might be included among those who 
argue about the equator or the Himalayas. Yet the verification of 
vaguely accepted hypotheses has its own value for correct thought. 

D. Banumiah's Collegiate High School can well lay claim to the posi- 
tion of a rer)resenlaiive school in Mysore City. It has not the special 
charm of a government institution ; nor does it encourage a special com- 
munity like the Brahmins: its Kunchitigars are only very few. It provides 
continued tuition from the lowest A. V. class to the University Entrance 
class. The special facilities in the Government Collegiate High School 
for tuition in Urdu, Tamil, Telugu and French as well as its unique 
character in providing a laboratory for the University Entrance class 
have attracted there certain communities and types of students who can 
seldom be found in other schools of the City, The, students of D. 
Banumiali’s School can be taken as loleraldy representative of all econo- 
mic classes and in fair proportion. 

This claim hns been further strengthened as a result of a subsidiary 
private inquiry carried on in the Maharaja’s Collegiate High School itself. 
Eighty live students (42 of tlie U. E. class and 43 of the IV Form) were 
chosen as fairly representative of the school for the general purposes of 
comparison and the fpUowing tables are very instructive readme* 
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II. Occupation of I^arents or Guardians 


School 

Govt, service 

Merchant 

I^andlords 

Artisans 

Others 

Maharaja’s 

49 

6 

16-5 

6 

22-S 

Banumiah’s 

43 

lO'S 

32 

6 

8-S 


III. Native Place. 


School 

Mysore City 

Mysore Stat>e 

Outside Mysore State 

Maharaja’s 
Banumiah’s . . 

45*5 

46-5 

8 

29*5 

68 

2-5 


We Jind a large proportion of the City students and of the children 
of 'the aristocracy flocking to the Government institution and fewer 
outsiders and children of merchants and landlords. The students there 
are also younger and heavier. 

The 294 students who handed over to us oar printed questionnaires 
duly filled up are representative of all classes in the Collegiate and High 
School sections. The details given by 93 boys of the IV, 91 of the V 
and 73 of the VI Forms and by 37 students of the U.E. class form the 
raw material out of which this essay has been worked up. More or less 
the same percentage on the roll of each class has supplied us with the 
information reejuired and thus we can confidently assert that whereas our 
school can be taken to represent in a largely economic sense the students 
of Mysore, the 294 whose conditions we have studied represent our school. 

Now for our questionnaire. After the preliminary questions on 
class, age, caste and native place, we wanted the boys to give us the age 
of their parents or guardians along with the date of their parents’ death ^ 
if any of them had died. The occupation of the parent and his monthly 
income as nearly as the student could fix it were alsq required. To 
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check and supplement this Knowledge, further questions were prepmfed 
as to the kind, quantity suid location of the family property, together with 
the number of eannng and not-eaming brothers, unmarried sisters and 
other male and female dependants upon tlie bread-winner of the family. 
Wherever possible, the approximate amount of the family debts was also 
supplied to us. 

By a series of questions we have also striven to judge the physical 
condition of the boys. Apart from the attacks of some of the more 
important epidemics and wasting fevers, the opportunity was utilised for 
eliciting information regarding the eyes, ears and teeth of tlie boys. The 
weight, height and chest measurements of the boys were also asked for 
while a statement as to their general condition of health was required. 

One of our main purposes was to discern the relation between 
economic conditions, health and studies and therefore questions on the 
hours of study, the amount and nature of other work forced upon the boys 
by family circumstances aqd the method of spending holidays followed. 
We have tried to obtain detailed information regarding the rooms where 
the boys habitually read and the equipment of the student in the impor- 
tant matters of dress and books. We have also found out the number of 
times and the examinations in which the boys have failed during their 
school life. 

* 

Realising that information regarding destitute boys and the means 
by which they live, the games that school boys play, tlie frequency of 
their resort to theatres and cinema shows, the hobbies that they take 
delight in, the places of educational interest they have visited and 
of which they have distinct memories, the habits of thrift they liave 
developed as evinced by their mutual indebtedness is intimately related to 
this study, we have, by careful questioning, collected much information 
regarding these matters. We have been informed how many have married 
and at what ages. We also thought fit, though many might consider it 
too early, to ask a question as to what profession the boy wished to 
take up. 

Moffusil students were specially required to give us an estimate of 
their average monthly expenditure during the academic year in Mysore. 
They have told us how long they have been obliged to stay away from 
home for the sake of a school education, and the number and oceasiems 
of their visits home. 

These questions were carefully explained by us in eadi class bpfore 
the forms were distributed, and the doubts of many were solved by per- 
sonal discussions. Special appeals were made for accuracy and sincerity 
in the answers, and the students responded splendidly. ^Making allow- 
ance, tb^fore, for a certain inevitable vagueness in the answers to 
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certftiit questions, we have every raason to believe that the "^forms wifiCe 
filled Mp by the boys to the best o{ their knowledge and can be relied on 
as very largely accurate. 

The average age of the 294 boys examined was found to be 16*2 ; 
the ages given by tliem being * age last birthday.’ *5 of a year might be 
added to be more precise. Of these, it will be interesting to note, 6 b<^s 
arc only 12 years old while 3 are 23 years of age. In the age*groups IS 
and 16, diere are 54 boys each. 

Eighty-seven of the 294 were born in Mysore City itself while 
Nanjangud claims 1 1 and Chamarajnagar 6. The others give widely 
distributed villages throughout Mysore District and State, while only 7 
were bom outside M>sore, of whom 2 were born in Coorg and 2 in Coim- 
batore District. This is a sufficiently clear reflection of * the characteristic 
immobility of the Indian ’ as well as of the difficulties of places which are 
not ccMitiguous to any school in educating their children. It is also of 
scane importance to note that whereas Mysore City has a total immigrant 
percentage from outside the district of 16%, our school shows 5% as the 
number of boys born outside Mysore District. 

Of the 294 students, 228 arc Brahmins, a figure apt to create 
doubtful satisfaction or dangerous misgivings. Of these again, 130 are 
Smartha Brahmins, 50 Sree Vaishnava and 48 Madhva. This is pro- 
bably in fair keeping with the proportion of the castes in the city. 
Vokkaligas and Jains divide 28 between them, while the rest, except for 

2 Christians, belong to various castes. There are 7 Kunchitigas a fact 

feo be remembered since the munificence of the founder seeks to attract 
them in larger numbers by the provision of free boarding and tuition. 

Eighty -seven boys have loat their fathers. One very sad feature is 
that 38 of them lost them before they were 5 years old while 40 more 
were deprived of paternal affection before the age of 15. Looking at tlie 
amounts given by the boy© as their family debts, we notice another 

depressing feature that S3 out of the 87 deceased fathers have left a 

legacy of debt for their sons to pine under, a fact well wortli |)onderiug 
over. Fifty-eight boys liave lost their mothers — 24 before the age of 5 
and 29 before I S. Fifteen are orphans. 

Considering the castes of the fatherless children, we find a larger per- 
centage of Brahmins among tliem. For a Brahmin boy who has lost his 
support a degree or a Secondary School Leaving Certificate is the 
panacea, whereas a larger percentage of others arc able to earn earlier 
and better by other means. 31*6% of the total number of Brahmins are 
lafiiorless whereas the figure for boys l>elonging to other castes is 22*7. 
This is anefther reminder of the exaggerated importance attached to a 
Uteraiy education by this community and the struggles they undergo on 
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account of it. It also strengthens the desire to adapt even our High 
School course to die needs of tliose who seek to find in it a 
earning their daily bread. 

From the data supplied regarding the age of parents, we unexpectedly 
arrived at some figures which may prove of interest. Making allowance 
for the difficulty felt by most boys in giving accurately such a piece of 
information, we found that 49 boys were born of child-mothers, *.e., 
when their mothers were 16 years old or less. When we examined the 
answers given to the ' health questions ’ by these 49, we found that only 14 
enjoyed good health. Of the rest, 14 complained of occasional headache 
and fever, 8 of positive bad health from > ear’s end to year’s end, and 
2 of stomach-ache and indigestion. We are conscious of the very serious 
limitations that must accompany any deduction from these figures as to 
the dangers of early marriage, and therefore we leave the figures as they 
are without any definite conclusion. 

But our inquiry was directed more to economic conditions, and here 
llie number of students was sufficiently large to admit of some confidence 
being placed on the conclusions. We found that the parents or guardians 
of 61 students were ‘ land owners ’ while those of 26 were engaged in the 

actual process of cultivation; 127 were in Government employ 66 in 

various services, \ S in the Palace, LI as Shanbhogs of villages and 35 
as schoolmasters. There were 10 purohits, and 8 temple servants. Twenty- 
five were engaged in trade, excluding 4 money lenders and 7 artisans. The 
most pathetic answers were found when 3 students described their parents* 
occupation as ‘ begging.’ These figures are useful to gauge to what extent 
the desire for a school education has penetrated different ranks of people 
dr, if existing, the extent to which that desire has been smothered by the 
costliness or inadequacy of our present educational system. 

It is difficult to expect from boys an accurate estimate of tlie monthly 
income of their parents except in such cases as government service where 
a definite and fixed sum is disbursed every month. And we warned th® 
boys not to create a stir among their parents by inquisitive questions 
on their income. But we have taken care to check each figure not merely 
by our personal knowledge of many cases but also with reference to the 
character of the occupations, and the quality, quantity and locality of 
their properly. We found that 236 students have parents whose monthly 
income is Rs 50 and less. Below Rs. 20, there were 135 and below 
Rs. 40, 208 parents. Of the 58 guardians whose monthly income was 
abcn*e Rs. 50 only 3 had incomes over Rs. 500 and 30 above Rs. 100. 

These figures assume added importance when studied along with the 
average size of families. One hundred and ninety-eight'^ families arc 
composed of 6 or more than 6 souls. 24, 25 and 27 families have 8, 9 
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and 10 members respectively, while 11 families have IS. The average 
strength of a family to which a ^dent of our school belongs is 7*5,, ^a 
figure which is larger than the average for the whole State in the recent 
census by 2*5 members. Making allowance for the earning members of 
the family who contribute to the upkeep of their brothers or sisters, we 
can lay down that the monthly income has to be shared by 6 members of 
the family. The average monthly income of a student's family (leaving 
out of account 3 families with more than Rs. 1,000 income) is only 
Rs. 46 a month, giving an average of about Rs. 7-10-8 |>er member, i e. 
a little more than 4 annas per day. This explains why our boys have 
most of them underfed physique and dull unintelligent faces where hunger 
can be seen gnawing from within. 

Apart from monthly income, we inquired also into the nature, extent 
and location of the family property. Here too there was the difficulty, 
indeed tlie extreme delicacy of getting information through the boys, but 
yet we can guarantee that most of the details can be trusted. Twenty-two 
students have answered that they have no family properly at all, while 
the rest have given not only the money value of their property but whether 
it is in the form of land (wet or dry), buildings, cash or jewels. All 
calculations on such figures must necessarily be rough but by careful 
checking of the valuations given, we found that on the average a family 
has about Rs. 9,195 of wealth. Leaving out of calculation 5 families 
who are worth more than a lakh of rupees, the average comes down to 

about R.S. 5,216 per family, i.e. about Rs. 745 per head. Since 62 

boys have lands of the value of Rs. 5 ,000 and above, that number can he 
taken to represent the boys who can ‘ go back to the soil.' Sixteen boys 
have lands worth le.ss than Rs. 500 and 18, houses and jewels of the same 
or lower value. 

In calculating the amount of wealth, we have been greatly hindered 
by the problem of debts. It was a highly objectionable topic for the 
boys to question their parents about, though essential to our enquiry. A 
special appeal had therefore to be made that the boys should ratlier leave 
the question unanswered if they did not possess unimpeachable proofs than 
disturb the domestic tranquillity of their parents. Eighty-five students 
have found it imppssible to answer our question and of the remaining 
209, 161 have given exact amounts while 48 have positively denied the 
existence of debts. 

To test the reliability of these data, we thought of finding out the 
average ages of the )x)ys who were sure of the matter. The average age 
of those who gave up the question was 15*2., while the figure for those 
who denied was 17*3 and those who have given amounts of debts, 16*5. 
Tliese figures sjwak for themselves. Moreover, among the boys who have 
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givcoa %ures, 53 have lost their lathers and it may be presumed that Aiijr 
at least were awnpelled to take cognisance of their family debts as a resttll 
of the obligations of law. 

An examination of the 209 answers reveals an average indebtedness 
per family of Rs. 1,405 or 18 per cent of the family property. Thus we 
see that, deducting debts, the average family to which a student of our 
school belongs has only got Rs. 3,811 in the form of land, buddings, 
cash and jewels, i.e. about Rs. 544 per head. We may note while 
passing, the consequent incapacity of many to start businesses of any con- 
siderable size and the very poor equipment afforded by Rs. 500 to run 
the race of life under tlie competitive conditions of to-day. 

One very important part of our work was to divide tlie 294 boys 
into certain recognisable c^isses according to their economic condition. 
For this purpose no cut and dried rule would be satisfactory. We calcu- 
lated as accurately as the answers permitted, the monthly income of the 
family from all sources, provided for immediate contingencies, such as the 
marriage of unmarried sisters, and dividing the balance equally between 
all the non-earning dependants of the parent or guardian, we arrived at 
the sum which the student can fairly expect his parent to spend upon 
him for a tolerably long period in the future. If this “ Spending Capa- 
city was above Rs. 100 a month, we included the student in the first 
class, between 50 and 100 in the second, between 25 and 50 in the third, 
between 15 and 25 in the fourth, between 5 and 15 in the fifth and 
below 5 rupees in the sixtli economic rlass. Objection might be taken to 
the large number of classes but the ability to spend a few more rupees 
has such immense influence on the physical and intellectual growth of 
young men that we thought it advisable to differentiate between such 
amounts. An equal per capita division of legitimate monthly income 
from property free from all incumbrances among all the people who are 
really dependent on it is the basis for this classification. 

We found the 294 students distributed as below: — 


Olaat 

speeding oapaoity 

No. 

Percentage of total 

I 

Rs. 100 and above 

7 

2-4 

11 

„ 50—100 

IS 

6*1 

III 

„ 25_50 

32 

. . hfi'B 

IV 

„ 15—25 

40 

. . 13-6 

V 

„ 5_1S 

97 

. . 33 0 

VI 

below Rs, 5 * 

100 

. . 341 


Total * . 

294 

.. 100-C 


One use to which we applied these economic classes was to find the 
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relation between poverty and health. The following figures giving thi 
percentages of the students who complained of bad health or who boasted 
of good health in each economic class are very instructive: 


Clase 

flood health 


Bad health 

I 

. . 86 


. . 14 

11 . . 

50 


. . 50 

Ill . . 

.b 53 


. . 47 

IV . . 

. . 60 


. . 40 

V . . 

. . 


. . 54 

VI . . 

. . 46 


. . 54 


So long as our children are living inder this incubus of crushing poverty, 
all ph3'sical culture must necessarily be only partially successful. 

This is perbti])S the opportune place to consider the influence on 

the general health of the boys of another potent factor exercise. We 

found here remarkable figures to illustrate the value of some form of phy- 
sical culture, though as a result of poverty many boys are not able to bene- 
fit by it persistently and completely. Of the 150 boys who take some 
kind of exercise regularly, only 17 com])lain -of had health, whereas out 
of ilie 135 who confess that they take no part in games, only 29 are satis- 
fied with their health! This is iiidcod an ounce of illustration worth more 
than a ton of theory. 

Sixty-four lioys have been attacked by sma]l-])ox, while all have been 
vaccinated, 15 b> plague and 6 i)y cholera. Seven boys suffer from fits 
while 6 complain of defective hearing. Twenty- nine have defective eyes 
and their average age is 15'tS and 1) of these complain also of general ill- 
health. 'rwenfv-two boys have, on their own statement, bad teeth and 10 
of these again suffer from digestive and lung troubles. These figures 
eloquently plead for the adoption of medical examination of school chil- 
dren, at least for the discovery and cure of some major physical defects 
affecting school life. Of the 29 having l)ad eyes, 20 use kerosene oil 
lights and 9 electric lights, but no inference can be drawn on such slender 
figures since the l)oys cannot be said to use either for a sufficiently long 
time for reading purposes. 

Great difficulties were ex|)crienced ))y the boys in giving us their 
height and weight because the school has no appliances for finding them 
out. In sp»ite of the fact that we weighed some 30 boys with a borrowed 
spring balance and measured some more in the school itself, only 141 boys 
answered questions relating to these important details. The average height 

of these 141 of all ages and of all classes comes to 4 feet 1T3 iiichesi 

there being 60 students of 5 feet height and less. The average weight 
according to height is given below, opportunity being also taken to repre- 
sent the averages of those who take exercise and tliose who do not. The 
differences in weight are clearly marked. The total average for those who 

6 
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take no part in games is 92*9 lbs. while those who do have an average 
weight of 102*2 lbs. 

The deficiency in weight becomes painfully emphasised when we 
compare the ‘‘ morphological co-efficients '' of our i^oys with those given 
by*Professor Jules Amar, the distinguisiied jjhysiologist of I ranee, as the 
minima necessary to keex) the organism in a fit condition of resistance. 
The weight of our boys is throughout far below Professor Amarus mini- 
mum for the height concerned. 

Further, there is a striking correspondence between weight and 
economic conditions. At the age of l.i, the boys l)clonging to the fifth 
and sixth economic classes have an average weight of 71*75 lbs., while 
thosii of the remaining four classes weigh 78 lbs; at the age of IS, the 
figures are 107*1 and 114*2; at the age of 20, 107*6 and 118*6. 

Of tlic 294 boys, it has been already noted that only 159 take any 
part ill the games arranged by the school or other organisations. INIost of 
these take jiart in g^uncs under a very great strain, since they do not gene- 
rally take a substantial tiffin in the interval. Juvenile enthusiasm resists 
the admonitions of hunger. Only 48 j)er cent of the lio^^s belonging 
to the fifth and sixth ecou r.nic (1. uses take a tolerably active part in 
games, while 71 per cent of the rir.-.t class and (>0 ]>er cent of the second 

class are able to benefil by games. I'he nio^l po])ulai* game is football 

seven teams liciiig su[)[)lied regularly with, balls from the school, besides 
other teams maintained 1))' private agencies, liatlminton and volley-ball 
are also played, while a few j)! ay cricket. One hundred and thirty- six 
boys can swim, and of these 42 hail from river-sitle villages and towns. 

We ac<iuircd a good deal of information rei^arding the conveniences 
commanded by the high school student for prosecuting his studies. Tak- 
ing into consideration the details given regarding room-mates, furniture, 
windows, the size and hr alion of the room and its distance from the 
school, we classified rooms into tliree classes according as they were good, 
tolerable and bad. On c oiuidci ing the quality of rooms in connection with 
the poverty of the ixjys, we found an appalling coincidence of poverty and 
slum life. 


Eoonouiic class 

Good 

Tolerable 

Ba 

I 

. . 5 

2 


II . . 

. . 10 

5 


Ill .. 

. , 12 

12 

8 

IV 

6 

28 

11 

V .. 

8 

48 

81 

VI . . 

.. 12 

29 

59 


One hundred and nineteen of the 294 liave not got all their text- 
books with them or under their control. Of these 91 students belong to 
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the fifth and sixth economic classes, and the remaining 28 have careless 
parents who take no constant interest in the studies of their boys. 

Poverty is bearable; it is the string of being known to be poor that 
pains most of our boys, who, like Phatik Chakravarli hi Tagore’s story, 
are susceptible to the hailstorms of ridicule and contempt. We therefore 
requested tiie boys to give us a list of the articles of dress which they 
possessed and, taking 2 coats, 2 or 3 shirts and 3 or 4 other garments as 
the minimum necessary for clothing a self-respecting schoolboy, we pro- 
ceeded to classify our 294 boys into three classes those possessing more 

than the minimum, A; tho>c possessing less, ( '; and those who are just 
on the minimum, B. We found that 109 students were in class B leaving 
84 ill C and 71 in A. It is comfortable to forget but salutary to remem- 
ber that, in the words of H. G. Wells “ these underfed, underclothed, 
undersized children are also the backward children; they grow up through 
a darkened joyless childhood into a grey perplexing liopeless world that 
beats them down at last, after servility and toil, after crime it may be and 
despair, to death 2^ 

We were told by 13 Ijoys that tliey had (o cook at home ^pretty regu- 

larly; 109 complained of loo mucli household work (a cornjdaint probably 
not entirely due to reljellious tendencies against the home) ; 4 had to teach 
their younger Jbrolhers to the prejudice of tlieir own studies; 4 had to 
spend too much time in collecting donations from 'patrons’; 7 attended 
to shops and lands; 5 had to look after babies at home; while 5 boys 
complained of being cora[)elled to worshij) the household gods and one boy 
looked after cattle. Some of these instances represent genuine cases of a 
very general tragedy, when calm and collected reading is denied to the 
young mind craving for freedom and quiet. 

In spite of these difficulties, the l)oys gave rallnir large figures as to 
their ‘ hours of study.’ Seventy-one students, 65 of whom were in the 
IV Form, read for 3 hours and less while 146 read between 3 and 5 hours 
a day. Nine were struggling with tlieir books for upwards of 8 hours a 
day! No student applied his vacations to the study of anything interest- 
ing or profitable except 18 students who helped their parents in tilling 
lands and 5 in priestly functions. 

The constant peepings of the wolf through tlie study window scare 
away all peace of mind, and we found that this was actually happening 
in the case of 29 students among the 294. Of these 2 subsisted on 
begging and 27 depended on the charity of gentlemen who fed them one 
day in the week. This system of varam involves long walks, longer 
delays and very often cold meals and colder sei-ving. The student 
depending on its nicely adjusted equilibrium is ever suspicious of his 
next meal since a transfer or a ^ small family breeze ’ may upset his 
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tiBie-tabk. Five other students are feeding in the Sree Parakala Mutt 
and 7 in tlie Anathalaya. Twenty -five students of the 294 were starving 
between tlie two principal meals of the day. Fifty-one were messing in 
hotels of which the less said the better. 

Failure to pass examinations with its attendant ignominy is another 
troulde. Of this bitter fruit 126 of the 294 have tasted once, 19 twice, 
1 thrice and 2 so many as 5 times in their career. What misery of mental 
breakdown do these figures represent! The jiublic examinations are, 
of course, the greatest tormentors. Seventy- three boys have met with 
reverses in the L. S. Examination, 16 in the S. S. E. C. and 5 in U. E. 
Examination. 

Twenty-nine students have married, and their average age is 17*06. 
This is a fairly low number and high average, marking a definite 
growth of the sense of responsil)ility. 

The boys were found to possess a sufficiently good idea of the value 
of libraries and of general reading. One hundred and thirty-nine stu- 
dents were regularl}' using the Puliiic Library for looking into periodicals, 
while 16 made use of private libraries also. The School library and 
reading room are used l>y 191 students. Only 1 7 boys confess them- 
selves ‘ guilty ’ of not using any library anywhere. 

The students themselves seem to possess a considerable number of good 
general books. One hundred and ninety-six boys liave among them 1,822 
Kannada books, an average of more than 9 books each. Two hundred 
and thirteen boys have got among them 2,058 English books, averaging 
about the same number j>or boy. Taken along with the widespread use 
of library facilities, these numliers are sati>factorv enough. 

A perusal of the answers to (puestions on [>roritable hobbies is a source 
of greater satisfaction. Fourteen boys have learnt typiewritijig in the morn- 
ing or evening classes Ireing held in many institutions of the city, 5 short- 
hand and 2 accountancy ; and many of tlicse are intending to stop tlieir 
studies very soon with a view to earning as early asprossible. A tolerable 
knowledge of music is claimed by 18 boys, while the * tabala/ ‘ veena ’ 
and ‘ flute ’ have each one devoted disciple. Fourteen boys know some of 
the elements of the technique of painting, and pdiolography has 3 votaries 
with their k^xiaks. Twentj -seven boys can make net-bags^ while others are 
conversant witli book-binding, rubber-stamp making, composing, watch, 
cycle and harmonium repairing, regutting rackets, carpentry, blanket 
manufacture or tailoring. It is a sad feature of our school system to-day 
that much of the aesthetic potentiality underlying all tliis genuine love 
for some good and beautiful work is smothered under the heels of its iron 
curricula. Schools are, in this res})ect, worse than prisons. 

Many places of educational interest are scattered within easy reach 
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of Mysore City, and most of the boys have visited them. No student, 
for example, has missed the Krishnarajasagara Dam or the historic ruhis 
of Seringapatam. The temples of Belur and Halehid, Somanathpura and 
Sravaiiabelgola have all been visited by about 20 students each. The 
Sivasamudram Falls have attracted 40 boys, while distant Gersoppa has 
been visited only by 2. The same number have gone to Talkad and 
the Baba Budan Hills, while the Biligiri Rangan Hills have been able 
to attract 6 more. The Kolar Gold Fields and the Bhadravathi Iron 
Works have been visited by 1 7 and 5 respectively. Places of pilgrim- 
age lying outside Mysore Province have been visited by a large number of 
students, especially places like Srirangam, Thirupathi and Conjeeva- 
ram. Two students have gone to Benares and two to Rameshwaram. 
Eighteen of the 294 have been to Madras, 8 to Bombay and 4 to Poona. 
Six have admired the magnificent ruins of the Vijayanagar Empire 
at Hampi. 

During the three months after the reopening of the school after the 
summer holidays (June 8 to August 8) we found that 156 boys re- 
sorted to cinema theatres for an average of 1‘7 shows a month. The poor- 
est class of boys see the smallest number of shows 1*2 per month. Fifty 

per cent of the students attended dramatic performances during the 

period a largc^ number considering the greater cost and the sleeplessness 

involved the average number being 1*5 shows a month. Fifty-nine boys 

confess to playing cards pretty regularly, and their average age is 17*4. 

The indebtedness of students follows naturally from these and other 
figures. Students living with their parents are naturally less in debt 
than moffussil students living without effective and constant control. 
Among the 72 students who have contracted debts on their own account, 
20 live at home in Mysore. The total amount of their debt is 
Rs. 82-lv3 0, an average of Rs. 4-2-6 jicr head. Of these again, those 
who have lost their fathers are dcei)cr in debt than the others. Thirteen 
boys with fathers have a total debt of Rs. 31-5-0, while 7 boys with- 
out them have Rs. 51-8-0! Among boys from the moffussil also the 
existence of the fath'ir is a good controlling influence. For example, 34 
boys with fathers have a debt at Rs. 186-0-0, while 18 boys who are 
supplied with mgney by others have run into a debt of Rs. 232-12-0, an 
average of nearly Rs. 13 in 3 months of school life. These figures dis- 
close a certain lack of self-control and good sense in the boys to which 
attention has to be paid. 

We received very interesting answers to our question on the professions 

that the l)oys desired to follow later interesting for a student of juvenile 

psychology.* Sixty-three boys did not give any answer at all, while 10 
answered ‘ not yet fixed ’ or ‘ do not know.’ It is an important indication 
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of the spirit of the times that 15 boys wrote * any independent profession,' 
while one wrote ‘ that profession which does not enslave me under one, 
some officership M One young fellow of the IV Form desired the 
principalship of the Maharaja’s College. Others were attracted by the 
dignity and influence of the Traffic Manager, the Police Commissioner, 
and the Chief Auditor; three boys have been captivated by the Railway 
Station Master, and one by the Railway Guard. Three students wanted 
to spend their lives as ^ authors and men of letters.’ One wanted to be 
^ the greatest man of the world,’ while another was content to remain ' a 
philosopher ’ throughout his life. The following is a list of professions 
desired, with the percentage of students yearning after them: 

Percentage of total 
number of students 


‘ Government Service ’ (unspecified) 

23*4 

' Business,’ Trade 


13-8 

Teacher 


13-3 

Engineer . . 


10*4 

Lawyer 


8*7 

Agriculturist 


. . 7*4 

Doctor 


6-9 

‘ Anything independent ' 


6*5 

Undecided . . 


4-3 

Miscellaneous 


2*7 

‘ Artist ’ — painting, etc. . . 


2*6 


We aiso found that 20-8 per cent of these desires were moulded by 
tlie occupations of the ])oys’ parents or guardians. This imitative ten- 
dency was found largest in Agriculture, where out of 17 who desired it, 
13 were the sons of agriculturists. As regards the engineering and teach- 
ing professions also the desires are similarly influenced 12 boys out of 

the 32 being son.s or relatives of engineers and 8 boys out of the 31, those 
of teachers. One hundred and sixty-five boys have parents now living 
outside the City, and 30 of these 165 have been living independently in 
Mysore for a period of more than 6 years. On the other hand, 25 
students had only come to Mysore in June since they had to search for a 
high school far away from home. Thirty-four students have been 
away from home for more than a year, 15 for more than 2 years, 
26 for 3 years, 23 for 4 and 12 for a little over 5 years. All these 
figures represent a large amount of anxious separation from home, 
relieved only by occasional visits during the holidays. We found 
that 39 of these boys went home only once in the year during the summer 

vacation, while 52 were visiting their native homes twice a year during 

the summer and during the Christmas holidays, since the Dasara holi- 
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days can be spent with more elation in Mysore than anywhere else. The 
average monthly expense of these moffussil boys in Mysore comes to about 
Rs. 10-3-0 a month; 62 boys spend Rs. 5 and even less wtiile 30 spend 
Rs. 15 and even more. 

Our investigation concludes here. We hof)e that in these pages a 
useful glimpse has been given of the economic environment that surrounds 
the Mysore schoolboy, and that some thoughts have been awakened in 
the mind of the reader that will help towards the solution of some of the 
problems suggested by the conclusions drawn by us. Since ours is a 
pioneer attempt, many faults and deficiencies are inevitable, especially in 
an inquiry concerning such vital influences as go to make the modem 
schoolboy. It is therefore our very pleasant duty to invite sympathetic 
criticism on the questions and the methods of procedure followed by us. 
A still more pleasant task is the distribution of thanks to all those who 
have encouraged and materially helped our investigation. Thanks in a 
large measure are due to Mr. S. Sivaraman, the late Headmaster of our 
School and Mr. M. H. Krishna Aiyengar of the Maharaja’s Collegiate High 
School. Nor should we forget to thank the boys, who responded readily 
and intelligently to our appeal for accurate information. 

N. Kasiuri. 

M. Sesha(;iri Rao. 



PARALOGISMS OF PURE REASON^KANT AND SANKARA. 

The critique of Rational Psychology receives with Kant the title, 
“ On the Paralogisms of Pure Reason,” because it is to be shown that the 
main principles of that science rest upon as many paralogisms. The aim 
of Rational Psychology is to penetrate to the source of consciousness. It 
endeavours to ascertain the inner constitution of the suiqcct of the psychi- 
cal states and to discover the relations subsisting between the subject and 
the object. In a word Rational Psychology seeks to learn what may be 
gathered by the light of reason regarding the nature, origin and destiny of 
the human soul. We shall presently see how it does this. 

All the categories presupy)ose the unity of self-consciousness and this 
unity is presupposed in all experience. This unity is not a specific con- 
ception like substance and causality but is only a formal and general idea 
of the unity of consciousness. Rational Psychology endeavours to l^uild 
up the doctrine of the soul upon the single proposition ‘‘ I think.” If it 
is to be rational it should exclude all empirical elements. Since the con- 
tinuous unity of consciousness is essentially j)rcsu[>posed in, all experience, 
the Rational Psychologists sup])osed that the thinking subject is independ- 
ent of experience and that its nature can i)e deienniiied purely by a 
consideration of it as self-consciousness. Since they conceived the ” I ” 
as a subject or sul)stance, they first brouglh it under the category of sub- 
stance, then quality, quantity and relation. Thus they get four proposi- 
tions: (1) The soul is a substance, (2) It is simple, (.•>) It is a unity, 

(4) It is in relation to possible objects in s])ace. 

Kant says that Rational Psychology rests upon an illusion and falls 
into four paralogisms corresponding lo llie iibove four propositions. A 
paralogism arises out of reason confusing its own idea of an absolutely 
complete subject with a real objec t corro.q:>onding lo tliat idea. All the 
inferences of Rational Psychologists assume that the thinking subject can 
be determined as an object by the application of categories to it. From 
the unity of self- consciousness which is the general form of the activity of 
consciousness, the existence of a non-composite substance is inferred. A 
substance is inferred from the synthesis, 'fhe transcendental self-consci- 
ousness, or pure ego, which accompanies and connects my representations 
and the subject of all my judgments, is the presupposition of all my 
experience. But as such it can never become an object of knowledge. It 
is a simple empty idea. As a subject of all experience it can never become 
an object to which the categories can ])c applied. What it is by itself 

294 
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cannot possibly be known because it is never given apart from experience. 
To know myself as an object, I must perceive it cuid this perception pre- 
supposes self-consciousness. So the consciousness of myself as a deter- 
mining subjecl does not yield the consciousness of myself as an object. 
Our eyes cannot see themselves. Therefore Rational Psychology must l>e 
a failure. The unity of self-consciousness only shows that so long as 
there is consciousness of objects there is consciousness of self. Any 
Rational Psychology inferring f’-om this tliat there is a permanent indes- 
tructible thinking substance must be wrong. 

In truth, Rational Psychology is in fundamental contradiction witli 
the principles of knowledge. It assumes that we can show a priori that all 
thinking beings are simple substances. The claim of Rational Psychology 
rests upon the aml)iguity of the middle term and therefore upon a quater^' 
nio terminoriim. 

Major Premise — That which can be thought of only as subject must 
exist as subject and therefore substance. 

Minor Premise — A thinking being from its very nature can be 
thought of only as subject. 

Conclusion — ^Therefore, a thinking being can exist only as subject, 
that is, as substance. 

Here while, the subject in the major premise means both the thinking 
subject and an independent subject or substance, it means only a pure 
thinking subject in the minor premise. Moreover it is assumed that, 
while the self can only be thought of as subject, never as object, it can 
exist independently of every object. 

To sum up, the claim of Rational Psychology to rank as a science 
must be denied to it since that claim is based upon a misunderstanding. 

“ The unity of consciousness/’ says Kant, “ which is the supreme unity of 
the categories, is simply confused with the perception of the subject as 
object, and hence it is supposed that the category of substance can be 
legitimately applied to the thinking su])ject.” The thinking subject can- 
not be determined by the categories. It knows the categories but it does 
not know itself through the categories. Thus the illusion under which 
Rational Psychology is labouring is obvious. It falsely assumes that we 
can be conscious of our’ own existence apart from experience. It confuses 
the mere possibility of self-consciousness with the imaginary existence of 
a transcendental subject while we have in thought only the formal unity 
of self-consciousness presupposed in all experience. 

The foregoing is Kant’s criticism of the Paralogisms of Pure Reason. 
Even Sankara prote.sts against the same likewise in his commentary 
of the Brahma Sutras. Before attempting to give an exposition of San- 
kara’s protest against the paralogisms, I shall quote some passages 
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from the original, as translated by Professor Thibaut, to lead us to a 
right understanding of it. Sankara says, The self is not contingent 
in the case of any person; for it is self evident.’^ ‘‘The self is not 
established by proofs of the existence of the self.’' “ Perception and 
other proofs, which are employed in the case of things not proved, but 
to be proved, are founded on it.” ‘‘No one assumes such things as 
ether and the like as self -evident and needing no proof.” “ But the 
self, being itself the condition of employing proofs to such other things, 
is accepted as self-evident even before the employment of proofs and such 
other things.” “ For it is only a contingent object that can be denied and 
not that which is self-SLibsistent.” “ It is the very essence of him who 
would deny it.” “ Fire cannot reject its own warmth.” “Let us take 
an example. It is I who know what is present. It is I who know what 
is past and what is more remotely past. It is I who shall know the 
future and what is more remotely future. In these cases, though the 
object of knowledge differs according as it is present, past or future, the 
knowing subject does not change, for it is always present.” 

The immediately foregoing (luotations are pregnant with meaning. 
By the ])rimary or fundamental character of self-consciousness is meant 
that it is the basis of all other kinds of knowledge and therefore not 
dependent on an> of them. As it is the self that j)erceives ;^nd reasons, its 
existence is logically i)ri()r to {)erception and reasonings. The necessary and 
self-evident character of self consciousness is also clear, and it cannot be 
ex[)rcssed more clearly than in Sankara’s words, “it is not possible to 
deny such a reality, for it i^ the very essence of him who would deny it.” 
Descartes, the father of Modern Isuroj^ean Philoso])Iiy, found liimself 
capable, at the Ixjginning oi tlie cour.se of philosophical reconstruction 
started by him, of doubting every thing, God and tlic whole world, but 
incapable of doubling bis own self ; for even the act of doubting it im- 
plies its existence. Doubt itself implies the doubter, and so Descartes 
expressed the fundamental a.nd df-evident character of self-conscious- 
ness in the wcll-kriown ])roposition: Cogilo ergo snmy All objects of 

knowledge and thought ap[)e.ir related to us as known and thought of. It 
seems that, in much of mv knowing and thinking, I forget myself and that 
it is only in rollective moods that I am aware of myself ^is a knower and 
thinker. But this is really ba.cd on a misconception. It is indeed true 
that in unrellcctive nioc^ds, the proposition ” I know ” or ‘‘ I think ” is 
not distinctly bcfoiv my mind but the fact of my being a subject is, in a 
more or less indistinct form, present to my mind in every act of knowing 
and thinking ; for unless it were so, unless I knew myself related as sub- 
ject to every object known l.)> me, I could not, after the act of knowing, 
bring myself into relation to it in my reflective mood. I can remember 
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only that which I knew ; I can recognise only that which I cognised. 
And so, if for instance I had reall} forgotten myself when I heard yester- 
day*s lecture, I could not now remember, as I ;u tiially do, that I did 
hear it. The very fact that I now remember myself as tlie hearer of the 
lecture shows that I knew myself then as its hearer. All knowledge, 
therefore, contains, either explicitly or implicitly, self-knowledge, the 
knowledge of the self as the subject or the knower. This self-knowledge 
may be associated with various wrong notions about the nature of the 
self ; but that does not make the fundamental knowledge of the self as the 
knowing principle any the less real. In ignorant minds the real nature 
of the self may be concealed, as it were, under various o])jects wrongly 
identihed with it, as the real nature of the sword is hidden by the sheath 
that encloses it. But that does not invalidate the original atmapratyaya 
or self -consciousness that accompanies all these mistaken identifications. 
Vedantic philosophers have taken the trouble of enumerating the various 
gross and subtle objects with vvhic li, at successive stages of our sj)iritual 
progress, we identify the self, and have also taught us the way to discover 
the error of such ignorant identifications. At the low'cst stage of spiritual 
progress, they say, w’c naturally identify the self with the gross body, the 
organism which is built up with our food. This they call Annamaya Kosha, 
the nutrimentalor material sheath. At the next higher stage, we identify 
the self with the vital principle, the principle that lies at the root of our 
respiration, digestion, etc. They call this Pranamaya Kodia or the vital 
sheath. At the third .stage, w^e consider our passing ideas and sensations 
or a conceived substratum of these as ourself. This they call Manomaya 
Kosha, the sensuous or mental sheath. At the next stage, we bring all 
sensations under general ideas and conceive of an organ, Buddhi or 
understanding as the seat of our ideas. This they call Vignanamaya 
Kosha, the intellectual sheath. At the fifth and last stage we identify 
the self with the pleasurable emotions. This is called Anandamaya 
Kosha, the beatific sheath. At each higher stage, we identify the self 
with a subtler and subtler object and ascribe to it a higher and higher 
function. And each higher sheath, because subtler, is therefore a truer re- 
presentation of the self than the lower. But as each of them is an object 
characterised by being known and is not self-knowdng, none represents the 
true self, which is a self-knowing subject and not the object of knowledge. 
Though we identify self with others, yet we refer every piece of knowledge 
to a knowing principle constituting our very self. 

The foregoing exposition clearly show^s us that Sankara protests 
against the ^Paralogisms of Pure Reason in the same sense as Kant. Is 
not Shankara himself while vehemently protesting against the paralogisms, 
committing the paralogism, when he talks of knowing Brahman ? This 
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question again leads us to rethink both Kant and Sankara in the aspect 
of their respective theories of perception. For Kant knowledge is not possi- 
ble without a manifold, without categories of the understanding and 
fomis of intuition, and it has been shown already how the self on his 
theory of knowledge cannot be known, for to know is to have percepts. 
The self is not perceived but is seen through the glasses of perception 
through the time form as a succession of states. But though the self 
cannot be known it can be thought. Indeed Kant’s whole theory of 
knowledge is based on the thought of such an ego. Now let us turn to 
Sankara. 

Sankara, in agreement with Kant, protests against the paralogisms of 
pure reason. But having said like Kant that the self cannot be proved 
to he a substance, he talks of knowing Atman or Brahman. How could 
we know that which cannot be perceived? This seems to be a contradic- 
tion. To understand whether this is really so, let us turn to his theory 
of perception. Vedanta Desikar in his Sree B ashy a says, “ Sankhya, San- 
gatha, Charvaka, Sankarath, Sankarodayaha.” That is to say, Sankara’s 
philosophy is a product of the Sankhya philosophy, Sangatha or Madhya- 
mika’s philosophy of the Buddhist school, Charvaka philosophy and 
Sankara’s own intelligence. Afterwards he says that he got his theory of 
perception from the Sankhyas, his theory of Maya from the doctrine of 
Sunya of the Buddhists, and the inadequacy of the Sruti and the ritual 
doctrines claiming as Pramauas to higher realities from the Charvakas; 
and the rest of his philosophy is the product of his own intelligence. So 
his theory of perception is similar to thesSankhya theory of perception. 

Sankhya philoso]>hy is fundamentally dualistic — ])rakriti on the one 
hand and punish a on the other. These too are independent realities. 
'Fhc senses, according to the Sankhyas, looking outward receive impressions 
of physical things, because they correspond to the things. As the 
seniors of the village collect taxes from the householders and hand them 
over to the governor of the district, who again remits them to the treasurer, 
and the treasurer to the king, thus do the outer senses, when they perceive 
anything, hand it on to tlie inner sense, the Manas, the organ which deter- 
mines what there is, and then it hands it over to Ahamkara and to the 
Buddhi, the Supreme Lord.’' Buddhi discriminates the impressions of 
the senses and acts upon them. When the external world acts upon 
Buddhi through the senses, the Buddhi takes the exact form of the object 
sensed. Buddhi too is matter according to the Sankhyas, and this is an 
impression which one material object leaves upon another, namely Buddhi. 
If we press our arm on sand, the impression of our palm is jleft on the 
sand. This form taken by Buddhi is reflected as in a mirror in the 
soul and then reflected on the Buddhi as the I.” Here Buddhi serves 
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as a mirror having on one side the impression of prakriti left over it, 
that is, the exact form of the object sensed; and on the other side having 
the reflection of the transcendental “ I/' The unrealised soul, being 
unable to distinguish between these two reflections, combines them into 
I see this or that.*’ 

Sankara's theory of perception is similar to that of the Sankhyas 
with this difference. For him the world is not real l>ut flie product of 
Maya, which is real for ignoraiit souls. For him too the Maya world 
creates an impression on Buddhi, and this form taken by Buddhi is 
reflected as in a mirror in the soul and then reflected on the Buddhi as 
“ I.” As Sankara says, ignorant men transfer th^ qualities of the 
Vishaya to the empirical subject and the empirical subject thinks that he 
is the author of it. “ As one is accustomed, when it goes ill or well with 
his son or wife, and the like, to ^say, *‘it goes ill or well with me,’' 
and thus transfers the (luablies of the outer things to the Atman, 
in just the same way he transfers the qualities of the body when he 
says, “I am fat,” ’T am thin,” etc., and similarly the qualities of the sense 
organs when he says, I am blind, dumb," and similarly the qualities 
of the inner organ or manas, desire, wish and the like. Thus also he trans- 
fers the subject, presenting the ‘I' to the inner soul, [)rescnt solely as 
witness of the personal tendencies and conversely, the witness of all, the 
inner soul, to the inner organ and the rest.” Thus the .soul becomes an 
object of perception of the ^ I,’ not a witness but the doer, that is, the 
individual soul endowed with objective qualities. These things are all 
done, according to Sankara, by un released souls, by the souls who have 
not reached the knowledge of Atman. All empiric actioji is true, so 
long as the knowledge of the soul is not reached, just as the actions iji 
dream, before awakening occurs. As long in fact as the knowledge of 
unity with the true self is not reached, one has not a con.sciousness of 
the unreality of the procedure connected with standards and objects of 
knowledge and fruits of works, but every creature, under the de.«ignation 
of ‘ I ' and ‘ mine,' takes more transformations of the .self and for 
the character] .sties of the self, and on the other hand, leaves out of con- 
sideration their original Brahman selfhood; therefore, before the con- 

.sciousness of the* identity of Brahman awakes, all worldly and Vedic 
actions are justified;” and for Sankara these are not ju.stifted in the eyes 
of the released soul. 

Having said all this, Sankara says that Atman is the only reality 
and it must be known. It has already been noted that Sankara, like 
Kant, said ^hat we cannot know Brahman, for to know is to have percepts. 
What, then, does Sankara mean by saying that we should know Atman? 
How is it po.ssible to know that which cannot be perceived ? Does it not 
seem to be a contradiction ? We shall examine this closely. 
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As we have said, for Sankara Atman is the only reality. The world 
is Maya. So we shall see what will be the nature of the released soul. 
For a released soul the only reality is Atman. For him the means of 
knowledge, perception and the ritual books of doctrine are limited to the 
province of ignorance. Because without the delusion that the ' I ^ and 
the ‘ mine ’ consist in the body, sense organs and the like, no knower can 
exist and consequently a use of the means of knowledge is not possible. 
For without calling in the aid of sense organs, there can be no perception, 
but the action of the sense organs is not possilde without transferring the 
being of the self to the body, and witliout all this taking place, no know- 
ledge is possible for the soul, which is indet)endeiit of embodied existence. 
But without the action of knowing, no knowing is possible. Consequent- 
ly, the means of knowledge, perception and the rest belong to the province 
of ignorance.^' So in as much as therq is no scope for a released soul to 
perceive or act, there is no empirical ego and Buddhi is unreal. The 
Naisargika Adhyasa (the inborn transference of Vishaya and Vishayin) 
is not possible in his case. Since Atman is the only reality for him, it 
can never become an object. It is knowledge and not knowing. The 
whole tenet of Sankara is to negate this world of Ma>a and thus negate 
this empirical ego. The aim of Vedanta, according to Sankara, is to 
clear men of ignorance. , 

In what sense, then, does Sankara say that Atman can be known? 
For Kant the only channel of knowledge is perception. For him the soul 
cannot bo })erceived, and so he says tl^at it cannot be known. He postu- 
lates it as thinkable on ethical grounds. But for Sankara, there is 
another channel of knowledge, namely, Intuition. He says Atman can 
be known by Intuition. It is, accf>rding to him, the nearest and the most 
exactly apprehended reality. If Sankara had said that it can be known 
intellectually, he would have committed the paralogism; but he, with 
Kant, says it is impossible to know Atman intellectually. It is even 
absurd to ^ay that it can be known intellectually or by perception, for, 
according to Sankara, there is no other reality to which Atman can be the 
object. 

To sum up, Sankara says that in the Vyavaharika world ignorant 
men are justifted in transferring the tjualilies of the object to the subject. 
He also says that for them the soul is an object of perception in as much 
as the) transfer the qualities of another to it. In this sense the unreleassd 
souls are committing the paralogisms of pure reason. We can even grant 
that Sankara, before he knew tlie real nature of Atman, must have com- 
mitted paralogisms of pure reason. But the whole of Sankap^s philo- 
sophy is an emphatic protest against this avid) a, and, in fact, his whole 
philosophy is a means to be free from this avidya. The Sankara of the 
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commentary on Braharasutra of Srec Bashya^ and the Sankara of 
Advaita philosophy cannot In the nature of things commit the paralo- 
gisms of pure reason, for he is clear from the avidya haunting the un- 
reieased souls. To attril>ute the charge of committing the paralogisms of 
pure reason to Sankara is due to ignorance or avidya, whose removal is 
the sole object of Sankara’s philosophy. 

S. Thirumalai. 
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A Political and Administrative History of India. (1757-1920). By 

K. H. Kamdak, M.A., Professor of History^ the College, Baroda. 

M. C. Kothari, Baroda. Rs. 2-8-0. 

'Fhe book is in two parts, i'art I is a summary of the autimr’s earlier 
Ijook on Indian History 1757-1858, the notice of which in this journal 
( July 1923) is cited by the writer in the present work. 

Part 11 deals with the constitutional and administrative growth of 
British India from the close of the Mutiny to the beginnings of responsi- 
ble Government. The author has brought out the bearing of foreign policy 
on the internal political situation. He has passed in review the adminis- 
tration of every viceroy and sought to assess his contribution to the 
development of Indian polity. It would have l)een better if he had 
sketched the history of each political institution. 

The author's comments arc in general suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive. But one would wish that he were more critical wheryver he tries to 
be exhaustive, and that he hsd exercised a certain restraint and moderation 
in language. Instances in point are not far to seek. Max Miillej' is said to 
have observed, ‘'that this country was the home of all that was worth know- 
ing by man.’' "Professor throws a new ligl it on every Indian 

institution in his works.” (p. 182.) The author has fairly exhau.stive 
notices of recent researches in Indian history, but docs less than justice to 
European writers and to south Indian contributions. 

S. V. V. 

* iK 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Instilule, Vol. V, Part II (1924). 

The high level of excellence of the journal is maintained in this 
numiier. Prof. Bolvalkar has a long article on Madhava Vritti in which 
he discusses the relation of Madhav to I'aramartha and, to Gaudapada 
and places Isvara Krishna in the 1st or 2nd century A. D. Other 
articles of interest are those of Dr. Modi on the social life of the Iranians 
as presented by tlae Avesta, of Prof. Kaviraya on the doctrine of Prathi- 
bha, [?] and on two inscriptions in the Rajkot Museum by the Curator. 


S. V. V. 
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The Upanishadsj with English Translation and Notes., Vol. I. Edited by 
H. R. BFiAGAvAT, B.A. Ashtekar & Co., Poona. Rs. 2-8-0. 

There are several scholarly translations of the chief U panishads 
already published in English. The present attempt, as is indicated in 
the preface, does not vie with any of them either in method or in aim. 
Its declared purpose is to assist the student in making his first acqaint- 
ance with Upanishadic literature ; and for this purpose the book is very 
well suited indeed. Of the twelve or thirteen classical U panishads practi- 
cally all the shorter ones are translated here and the reader will greatly 
appreciate the inclusion of the Sanskrit text, for it saves him from the 
distraction of constant reference to another book. The rendering is simple 
and correct ; and the notes that are occasionally adaed serve to elucidate 
vague or difficult points. 

M. H. 

♦ JK --If >1^ * 

The GovernmeM of France. By JosEPir Barthelemv. Authorised 
translation by J. Bayard Morris. 

Within the comiiass of a single volume the book under review gives 
a comidete account of the present system of government in France and of 
the alterations gradually introduced in the constitution of 1875. At thc^ 
jircsent day France is a centralized republic under one head. Universal 
suffrage is the one source of power. The legislative power, indeed the 
control of the executive also, belongs to a Parliament com])osed of two 
Chambers^the Chamber of Deputies, elected for four years, by a direct 
suffrage; and the Senate, the outcome of a douide suffrage, elected for 
nine years and eligible for re-election for periods of three. The executive 
power belongs to the President, elected for seven years by the National 
Assembly. It is he who chooses the ministers, according to the indi- 
cations of the Parliament. The ministers form a Cabinet, jointly and 
severally responsible, presided over by a President of Council. 

As regards administration, the French Republic has preserved, at 
least in their outlines, the institutions fashioned by Napoleon. This 
administration ii\cludes a Central Department for the initiation of plans, 
and agents on the spot to carry them out. There is a minister at the head 
of each department (Public Works, Justice, Finance, Public Instruction, 
Foreign Affairs, War, etc.). The civil servants in each department are 
of two kinds, executive agents S[)read over the whole country, and 
members of “ bureaux,’' who are in immediate contact with the minis- 
ters, and who are permanent, thus ensuring the continuity of admini- 
strative action. 


8 
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In a concluding chapter, under the heading of “ Public Rights/' 
the author has expressed his own views in regard to the freedom of tlie 
press, the freedom of assembly, the freedom of association, free education* 
and freedom of religion, under the French Government. 

Any French or foreign reader desirous of becoming acquainted with 
French politics might certainly consider Joseph Barthelemy’s book as a 
standard work and a sure guide for further investigations and studies. 
We would, however, warn him that the author has failed to take into 
account the powerful influence exercised in France by freemasonry, and 
we would insist that no one can form a correct idea of the working of the 
French government who remains unacquainted with the organisation and 
doings of secret societies in the past fifty years. 

R. J. F. 

;}; (t 

T he Fren ch R evolu !io n ( 17 89-1 815 ) . By Shailer Mathews, Longmans, 

Mr. Shailer Mathews, a Professor in the University of Chicago. 

published in 1900 “The French Revolution a Sketch,” in which he 

treated the Revolution as closing with the apjiointment of the Directory. 
In the i)rcsciit book, which is the latest and best of the numerous works 
on the Revolution, he carries liis study up to the last point in the fall of 
the Empire of the Frem h. Including tlie career of Napoleon as an inte- 
gral part of that great period of social change which we call the French 
Revolution, he yet ex(iud(*s many iiiieresting biographical details, as well 
as the usual full descrijjtions of Napoleon's militar)' cam[)aigns, “ The 

unit of interest is not an individual, but the group action the social 

change from which Napoicon sprang, which lie exploited, and to which he 
l\nall> succumbed.” In short he has attempted to treat the Napoleonic 
period as a phase of the history of the Revolution. 

Another cliauge ir, in the ” disproportionately extended treatment of 
the pre-revolutionary conditions of J*' ranee.” For “the change in national 
spirit and attitude which mad(! the Old Regime impossible and compelled 
Louis to summon the States General is by far the most important element 
in the Revolution. 'I'o understand the conditions which were out-grown, 
the origin and growth of the revolutionary si)irit, its extension into Europe, 
and its clieck by forces of re-action is one unbroken task.” Any student 
of European history will find these chapters valuable, especially the first 
six of them. There is a clear and comprehensive analysis of (1) the 
absolute monarchy, (2) economic ine(iuality, (3) inequalities of privi- 
lege, (4) the morals of the Old Regime, (5) the clergy and religion, 
(6) the disintegration of authority by philosophy. 

There are other features worth noting in this book. It throws light 
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on the present epoch, which is in some respects similar to that which fol- 
lowed as well as that which preceded the French Revolution. The suc- 
cession of events in Russia from the abdication of the Czar to the triumph 
of the Bolsheviki should be compared with the din'eloprnent hi France in 
1789-92 . . . The Russian Revolution in noLhing more parallels the 
French than in tliis homicidal tendency (the September massacres of 
1792). But its tragedy is vastly greater \ . . Hie Russian Revolu- 

tionists adopted similar economic methods with even more serious results. 

. . . The absolutism of the proletariat followed the absolutism of the 

Czar. Tyranny is succeeded by Tyranny.’' Again, “ it is interesting to 
compare this (Muscadin) movement with that of the Fascisti in Italy in 
1921.” Again, ‘‘as compared with the depreciation of Gei*man and 
Austrian money, depreciation of assignats is very small indeed.” 

The chapter on the Reign of Terror “ as a political experiment” is 
fascinating. It was not a “ carnival of brute jiassion ” but a search for 
“ an ideal state.” There is a brilliant sketch of the Fall of the Empire. 
It takes us along the mysterious path of the Revolutionary Spirit in the 
Napoleonic era. “ Never was there such a dramatic: reversal of attitudes. 
France (under Napoleon) became the ‘o[)pressor/ Prussia and cHher Ger- 
man States the champions of ‘ liberty.’ ” The last chapter summarises the 
effects of the Revolution in Europe. 

K. N. V. 

iii + '4' * 3{. 

First Principles of Political Economy. By Charles Gide. Translated 

by Ernest F. Row, B.Sc. (Econ.), L.C.P. Harrap & Co. 

Charles Gide is a familiar name to students of Economics. The 

book under review is an excellent primer an introduction to the first 

principles of Economics, written in a clear, simple and pleasant manner. 
The book reads like a pleasant story. Beginners in Economics are intro- 
duced to its fundamental principles' without l)cing made aware for a 

moment that they are being taught Economics a subject which is generally 

dreaded for its “ dry uninteresting matter.” If more text-hooks could be 
had of the same type as this the subject would become a pure delight to 
all students. 

'Phe writer takes care to avoid all formal definitions and discussions 
in technical terms which generally repel students from the subject, but 
only “ gives a few sketches of primitive sociological ideas in their origin 
and development, showing how they have gradually taken shaj)e in the 
minds of mon and have been worked out in their institutions.” He takes 
a good number of examples from “ natural history, anthropology and 
from the ordinary life of man in all stages,” and illustrates the fact that 
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Economics gives only clearer and systematised ideas of what men do and 
how they conduct themselves in ordinary business life and how the econo- 
mic institutions have grown gradually with the advancing civilisation 
from the simple to the complex. Beginning with the simple wants and 
the efforts of animals and savages, he traces very interestingly, with 
illuminating observations, the gradual developments in the economic 
evolution of man to the present day problems of capitalistic organisation, 
socialism, co-operation, etc. 

The book can Ijc recommended without hesitation to all beginners in 
Economics. It will be a very suitable primer for our high school stu- 
dents, Economics being one of their optional subjects. 

U. A. 

^ 

An Elementary Course in Analytical Geometry. By Rev. B. C. Molony, 
M.A. G. Bell'& Sons. 3^. 6d. 

Messrs. Bell have added yet another little book on Analytical 
Geometry and this time it is intended to appeal specially to “ boys taking 
the Army examinations,” while it may suit also those taking an 
advanced course.” To that end the author, the Rev. B. C. Molony, o.b.e., 
M.A., has included two or three chapters on curve tracing « and curves of 
higher degree than the second, with even an explanation of Newton’s 
diagram of squares, but strangely enough, vdth liardiy a word on “ multi- 
ple points.” Again, the author lias assumed a knowledge of elementary 
calculus ” confiding to us that ‘'no apology is needed for this assumption 
now-a-days.” It may however be remarked that the now-a-days peda- 
gogue in.stead of teaching the adepts of the calculus elements of Analytical 
Geometry only later on, seeks to utilise the opportunities of the latter 
to give some fundamental ideas of the limit of incrementary ratio, 
of the gradient, etc. To begin on page 2 with the argument that 
“ since for a straiglit line the gradient is constant, its equation is 
obtained by integrating the differential equation,” or to obtain the 
tangent to a parabola without any reference to the chord, is to make a 
jirecedent which is neither sanctioned by past experience nor necessitated 
by present requirements. In plain language, to freely use the calculus 
for teaching the elements of Analytical Geometry, means the avoidance of 
the difficulties of teaching the latter subject, and it is well and logical to 
bear in mind that while teaching Analytical Geometry the student should 
receive only unconscious doses of the calculus. 

Turning otherways, the author’s I cannot hope that the answers to 
the examples are free from error ” does not appear to be merely a formal 
expression of modesty. The present reviewer had to set a question paper, 
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and selected Test 7, Qn. 2, (p:53); P. 142, Qn. 7; and P. 165, Qn. 20 
and by tlie merest chance every one of the answers was wrong 1 While it 
is hoped that tliese are the only three mistakes'in the book, apart from 
the warning to the student, the examiner is to be warned against casually 
selecting examples from anywhere and setting them. 

The book contains only 167 pages but there are no fewtr than 750 
exercises, or on the average 9 to a couple of pages; evidently implying 
tliat the student is belter self-taught than taught through the book. There 
are 60 diagrams in this small book, but their sizes, particularly those of 
the latter ones (e.g. fig. 47), are unattractively small, if not even injurious 
to the eye. 

K. B. M. 

An Introduction to ihc Calculus. By V. M. Gaitonde, m.a., e.r.a.s., 
Professor of Mathematics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. Published 
by the author. Rs. 3-12-0. 

For a proper application of the Calculus the student should have a 
clear grasp of its fundamental proldem, namely that of the limit of the 
incrementary ratio. This would lead, in Geometry, to the conception of 
the gradient; in Mechanics, to that of velocity ; and in general analysis, 
to problems of approximations on the one hand, and of turning points 
on the other. The author of the present book has apparently kept this 
in constant view in his lecture notes, for out of this he says, his little 
book has arisen. For precision and perspicuity of development, even for 
rigour of analysis, the young intermediate student, for whom this admir- 
able book has been specially written, will find in it a reliable and 
paying guide. 

One misses in the book the treatment of curves, both of drawing and 
of their differential and integral properties, and though the author's 
excuse may be the limits of the intermediate syllabus, their inclusion 
would not only have enhanced the orthodox rating of the book, liut if the 
author would not mind a bit of commercial confidence, would also have 
increased his clientele of Indian purchasers from the B.A. classes. 
Likewise, his treatment of the standard forms of integration is admirable 
and most useful even for a private student, yet the omission of rectifi- 
cation of curves, centres of gravity, etc., must be mentioned. Other 
recommendations of the book are its “list of formulaj " and its large 
‘‘collection of exercises,” in the latter of which, however, it is no plagiarism 
for authors^to copy from common sources, and perhaps also not to acknow- 
ledge even special examples taken from recent examination papers of 
sister universities (see. Ex. 43, p. 208), The book, remarkably well 
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got up and low priced for an Indian mathematical publication, is 
bound, because of its great merits, of inclusion and perhaps of omission 
also, to merit tlie whole-hearted approval of Indian teachers and through 
them their students. 

K. B. M. 

sjr ^ * 

A Shorter School Geometry. Part II, By Hall & Stevens, 2s, 6d, 

This completes the 'Shorter School Geometry^ planned by the 
authors and the two parts taken together satisfy the demands of an 
ordinary school course. Readers who wish to prosecute their studies 
l)eyond the school course will find useful supplemental matter in the 
authors’ ' School Geometry^'’ Parts \ and VL 

M. T. N. 

♦ ^ sj: ♦ ♦ 

The Union. Published by the University Union, Mysore. 

The first issue of The Union does great credit to the editor, 
Mr. S. V. Ranganna, and to the other members of the Union who have 
helped him in the editing. The magazine is most attractive, from the 
excellent j)hotograph of the Union Building on the cover to the three pages 
of jokes at the end. Poems, stories, articles, accounts of college and 
Union doings, — these, with an excellent editorial, are the English contents 
of the magazine, and there are also t\v(> short contrii)utions in Kannada. 
The blending of grave and gay seems to us to be just right, and both 
types of contrilxition are aide and original. There is only one little 

suggestion of improvement that we would make that contributors should 

always remember they are university men. Jocularity is the life of a 
college magazine, but it should be a young man’s jocularity, whereas it 
must be confessed that many of the jokes, in this issue and many little 
touches in the contril)utions, smack rather of the junior school than of 
the University Union. We urge all contributors to The Union to 
co-oi)erate in the effort to get students tliought of and talked of not as 
“ l>oys ” but as men.” But this is just a passing breath of criticism: 
the magazine is delightful. 

Copies of The Union may be obtained from the Clerk, the Univer- 
sity Union Office, Mysore City, at six annas each. A second number 
will soon be ready, and it is proposed to issue three numbers in 1925-26. 


J. C. R. 
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The Kannada Association — At the preliminary meeting of tlie 
Sangha held on the 23 rd of July 1924 under the presidency of Mr. B. 
Krishnappa, m.a., the ac counts of Sangha for the last year were read 
and accepted. 

The following office bearers were elected for the current year: 

President . . Mr. B. M. Srikantiah, t^i.a., n.i.. 

Vice-Presidents . . „ B. Krislmappa, m.a. 

Brahma Sri Pandit K. Varadachar. 
Secretary . . N. Anantharangachar. 

Class Representatives . . III. 1. N. S. Narayana Sastry. 

2. M. Luxminarayana Sastry. 

II. 1. Kote Rama Kao. 

2. B. S. Sanjeeva Setty. 

1. 1. K. Narayana Iyengar. 

2. H. B. Narijiah. 

3. Y. M. Sreekantiah. 

The following programme of papers and debates was drawn uj); 

(1) 6-8-24. “ Kannada Literature.” B. S. Venkata Ramiah. 

(2) 20-S-24. ‘MIow far is appreciative knowledge of literature need- 

ful to human beings.” Y. M. Sreekantiah. 

(3) 27-8-24. ** Service rendered to the Country is Service rendered 

to God.” Kote Rama Rao. 

(4) 10-9-24. “ The History of the World is nothing but the History 

of its Great Men.” K. V. Puttappa. 

(5) 25-9-24. “ The Similiarities and Dissimiliarities of Mahomma- 

danism and Hinduism.” T. M. Amir. 

(6) 22-10-24. ‘C^ncient and Modern System^ of Education.” Rama- 

krishna Rao. 

(7) 30-10-24.* The Place that Kannada ought to be given in our Edu- 

cational Organisation.” M. B. Shama Iyengar, 

(8) 12-11-24. “The Distinguishing Features of Oriental and Occi- 

dental Poetry.” B. Rachappa. 

(9) 27-11-24. “ The Kannada Dramas.” T. N. Sreekantiah. 

(10) 10-1.2-24. “ The Eastern Castes and Western Classes.” . H. B- 

Nanjiah. 

(11) 17-12-24. “ The Vi jay anagar Empire.” N. Anaijtharangachar. 

309 
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(12) A debate — That in the opinion of this house Religious rites are 
essential for Salvation.^^ Mr. N. Sivaramasastry will move the proposi- 
tion and Mr. T. M. Amir will oppose the motion. Messrs. T. N. Sreekantiah 
and K. V. Puttai>pa will second the mover and the opposer respectively. 

The following subjects held in reserve are intended to be taken up 
as occasion requires: 

1. The Poetic Beauty exhibited in Nagananda. 

2. The heroes of India. 

The first paper, by Mr. B. S. Venkataramiah, came off on 6th August 
1924 under the presidency of Mr. B. M. Srikantiah, m:.a., b.l. The 
reader had collected materials from several sources and his paper was long 
and elaborate. The President, after pointing out the progress that Telugu, 
Tamil and other sister literatures of India have been achieving, emphasis- 
ed the great need for work on original lines in Kannada literature. 

The second paper, by Mr. Y. M. Sreekantiah, was read on 20th 
August with Brahma Sri Pandit K. Varadachar in the chair. The 
reader stated that of all the fine arts, literature was the most familiar 
and the easiest to understand for the generality of mankind and that it was 
the chief giver of happiness in tliis world. After the usual discussion by 
several members, the chairman brought the proceedings to a close, opining 
that an appreciative knowledge of literature affords great pleasure not 
only to the educated person but also to the illiterate as may be evidenced by 
the eager listening of village folk to the reading of sucli great works as 
the Raniayana and the Mahabharaia. 

Mr. Kote Rama Rao gave his paper on 27th August. Mr. M. S. 
Krishna Rao, B.A., n.n., Advocate, presided on the occasion. Brahma Sri 
Govindacharya Swami, b.a., b.k. graced the meeting with his presence. 
The paper was short but tliis was compensated for by the hearty discussion 
that took place subsequently. I'he Chairman emphasised the great need 
for mutual sympathy, unanimity, earnestness and co-ordination among 
the workers in any field for the improvement of their country. 

As Mr. K. V. Puttappa was unwell, Mr. S. V. Raghavachar read his 
paper on “ The Heroes of India on 10th September, when Mr. B. 
Krishnappa, m.a., was the President. It was exceedingly interesting. 
Notes on subsequent meetings are deferred for lack of s{)ace to the next 
issue of tlie magazine. 

The attendance of the members has been fairly satisfactory but the 
work of the Association will be rendered much more chc*erful and 
attractive if many more members will try to attend regularly. 

Mysore, N. AnantharangAchar, 

20th September 1924. Secretary, 
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The Sanskrit Association In the latter part of the year 

1923-24, ten ordinary meetings were held. Papers on various subjects 
were read at nine of these meetings and at the remaining one a special 
debate on “ The Samadhipada of Patanjali was held. The papers read 
were as follows: 

1. “ Kavya^' . . Mr. M. Rangaswami Iyengar 

(III BA.) 

2. “ Comparative study of the „ C. Srinivasachar (II B.A.) 

nature of Sanskrit and 
English Dramas.*- 

3 . ‘‘The Physics of the Anci- ,, T. N. Krishna Iyengar (I B.A.) 

ent Hindus,’* 

4. “ Bana *' , . „ T. N. Sreekantiya (I B.A.) 

5. “ Kingship in Ancient India „ N. S. Hirannayya (II B.A.) 

(). “Tecluiical Literature in „ C. Subba Rao (III B.A.) 

Sanskrit.” 

7. “ The Categories of Kanada ” „ H. K. Keshava Murty (II B.A.) 

8. “ The Development of Prose „ H. Krishna Sastry (III B.A.) 

in Sanskrit.” 

9. ” The Philosophy of the ,, V. Sethu Rao, the Chief Clerk 

Bhagayadgita.” of the College. 

Of these papers tlie last one requires special mention. A paper by 
Mr. Sethu Rao has become almost an annual feature of the .Association’s 
work and we congratulate him on finding time for philosoj>hical studies 
amidst his multifarious duties, and heartily thank him for his interest in 
our Association, The meetings were usually presided over by the mem- 
bers of the Sanskrit staff. But the Association was glad to have Pro- 
fessor S. V. Venkateswara Ayyar, as ihe Chairman for the paper on 
“ Bana.” 

riie General Meeting of the Association for the current year was 
held on the 26th August 1924, with Mr. M. Hiriyanna, m.a., l.t,, the 
President of the Association, in the chair. The retiring Sc*cretary, 
Mr. V. T, Tirunarayana Iyengar read his report for the past year 
(1923-24) and new office-bearers were appointed for 1924-25. Though 
we began our wqrk rather late we have been able to hold seven ordinary 
meetings up till now. 

The special feature of this year’s work is the “ studies'* we have had 
of the individual works of reputed authors. Of course, we began with 
Kalidasa. On the 9th September 1924, Mr. V. Anantachari (III Year 
B.A.) delivered an [entliusiastic lecture on Kalidasa’s Meghadutam. 
It was attended by the biggest audience we have so far had this year. 
Closely following it, there was a critical study of V enisamharanatakam 

9 
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by Mr. H. V. Lakshminarasimha Jois (III Year B.A.) on the 22nd of 
the same month. Kalidasa's masterpiece, Sakuntala, was attractively 
dealt with by Mr. T. L. Ahobalacharya (II >ear B.A.) on the 25th of 
November, his paper l:)earing the striking title The most celebrated 
drama of India’s greatest poet.” On the 14th January 1925, Mr. K. 
Raghavachar, b.a., (II Year M.A.) read a learned and informing paper: 

Sriharsha’s Naishadhiya Charitram: its value as literature.” This 
lecture calls for special mention as its excellence was above the ordinary 
standard. 

On the 4th November 1924 there was a slight departure from the 
routine of our business. Our Sanskrit Lecturer, Mr. C. R. Narasimha 
Sastri, m.a., addressed us on “ Buddhist Ethical Poetry.” The inspiring 
lecturer dealt chiefly with a very beautiful poem, the J atakamala of 
Arya Sura, and the listeners were tempted by the excellent specimens 
quoted in the lecture to study the work themselves. 

d'he meeting held on the 14th November was a philosophical one. 
Mr. D. Suryanarayana Iyer (III Year B.A.) lectured in an eloquent way 
on “ The Conception of tlie Absolute in the Upanishads.” This was one 
of the rare occasions when a non-sanskrit student lias addressed our 
Association. VVe wish that some more non-sanskrit students would follow 
the example of Mr. Suryanarayana Iyer. 

Lastly, wo had an interesting }ia])cr on a general subject, “ Sanskrit 
studies in the West,” by Mr. B. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar (II Year B»A,) 
on the 16th December. The day was a remarkable one, for we had in 
the chair also a studoiit, Mr. H. L. Hariyappa, b.a., (II Year M.A.). 
The members of the staff usually preside over our meetings, but on this 
occasion we revived an old practice of the Association, that of inviting the 
senior students of the college to t)residc. 

This year we have introduced a new feature into the business of the 
ordinary meetings. According to the decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee on the 18th September, the business of the day now commences 
with an “ Invocation,” a custom so appropriate to a “ Sanskrit ” Associa- 
tion. We hope that this practice will continue in future also. 

The only fact the committee have to complain about is that the 
attendance at the meetings is generally thin. We have ,no doubt had big 
audiences, but they are few and far between. We request our members 
through these columns, to take a more active part in the work of the 
Association, and to regard their duty towards their Association, almost 
as a nityakarma. 

1'. N. Skeekantaiya, 
Secretary. 

★ ' ♦ ^ ^ . 
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The Historical Association — Owing to circumstances beyond the 
control of the ofi&ce-bearers, the Association had to begin its work late in 
the year. We held four meetings for the period Jbetween October 1924 
and January 1925 : — 

24-10-24 . . Prof. Venkateswara Ayyar lectured on “The Attempts at 

Karnataka Empire/’ when Dr. Siiama Sliastry pre- 
sided. 

14-11-24 Mr. S. Srikanta Sastry, III B.A. read a paper on 
“The Historicity of Sivaganga,” when Dr. Venkata 
Subbiah presided. 

2-12-24 . . Mr. R . Raghavachar, b.a., read a paper on “ The Histori- 

cal Background of Malavikagnimitra,” when Dr. 
Sham a Shastry presided. 

8-1-25 . . Air. Gopalakrishna read a paper on “ India and the Outer 

World in Early Times/’ when Prof. Venkateswara 
Ayyar presided. 

A business -meeting was held on the same day and the office-bearers for 

the next year were elected. The personnel now is as follows: 

Hon. President . . Prof. N. S. Subba Rao. 

President * • Prof. S. V. Venkateswara Ayyar. 

Vice-Presidertt . . Mr. S. V. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, 

Do . . Mr. V. L. D’Souza. 

Secretary . . Mr. H. V. Venkata Subbiah. 

Assistant Secretary . • Mr. R. Seshagiri Rao, II B.A. 
and T reasurer. 

Alembers of the Committee 

Messrs. Nanjunda Shastry, II M.A. 

Sreepati Rao, I M.A. 

H. S. Bhimasena Rao, HI B.A. 

Krishnaswamy Iyengar, II B.A. 

Narayana Iyengar. 

Five papers are now ready to be read during the months of January 
and February. 

H. S, Bhimasena Rao, 

’ Secretary, 

The MaH/VRAja’s College Hostel — The hostel commenced work 
for this year in the month of July with 136 hoarders. After a month, 
prefects were*elected from amongst the boarders, one prefect being elected 
from each block. The prefects at a meeting chose one from among 
themselves, to be the Secretary of the hostel. The messes, v/hich are four 
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in number, are worked on the dividing system. The prefects and the 
Secretary make the necessary purchases, conduct the several messes and 
undertake the general management of the hostel. 

For the convenience of the boarders, the hostel maintains a library, 
a reading room, a gymnasium, a shaving saloon, and a sick- ward. The 
library is well-stocked and contains about 620 volumes. The reading 
room contains a few select Indian and Foreign periodicals, and these are 
in great demand. The gymnasium is very popular. The general health of 
the hostel has been good and tliere have not been any cases of serious illness. 

Arrangements are being made to set up a laundry on the premises for 
the convenience of the boarders. 

A unique feature of the hostel is the drill and running squad, which 
has been instituted by the President, Mr. J. C. Rollo, and which is under 
his personal command. At 6 o’clock every morning the boarders fall in 
for running and drill. Parades are held every Tuesday and Friday, at 
which the boarders are trained in infantry drill. Several students of the 
college and memljers of the staff also take j)art in the morning sprint. For 
purposes of efficient management the squad has been broken up into sec- 
tions, each with a section commander, and a general commander has been 
put in charge of the whole squad. It is true that these parades are not 
so well attended as they might be, but thanks to the interesH that the Pre- 
sident and the Superintendent have been taking in the organisation, the 
running and drill squad liids fair to be a permanent institution in the 
hostel. (A prophecy unfulfilled. We shall try again next year, using 
this year’s experience. But 'it is clear that a University corps officially 
formed and sup[)orted is the only organisation of this kind whose stability 
is assured — Editor.) 

In connection with the social activities of the hostel, mention has to 
be made of the annual social gathering and the Ganesha Mangalarathi 
celebrations. The annual social gatliering was held on the 4th August to 
synchronise with the departure on leave of the President, Mr. N. S. Subba 
Rao and the taking over charge of the new President, Mr. J. C. Rollo. 
The Ganesha Mangalarathi was celebrated on the 14th September. Among 
the guests of the hostel on that occasion were the professors of the college, 
several prominent gentlemen of Mysore and other well-wishers of the hostel, 
including members of various educational institutions. Both the functions 
were very successful. 

Second Term. 

During the Dasara holidays, special arrangements were made for 
guests from various educational institutions, who came here in connection 
with the festivities and the various tournaments. We had nearly 200 
guests during the Dasara week and realised a profit of nearly Rs. 300. 
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We had various diversions in the hostel, during the second terra such 
as a Harikatha performance, an exhibition of acrobatic feats, demonstra- 
tion of blind reading and counting, an address by Swami Shankarananda 
of the Punjab. 

About the commencement of December, the Brahmin mess was divided 
into two sections for purposes of more efficient management. Towards 
the middle of the same month, a section of the boarders arninged a trip 
to Chunchanakatte, where they stayed two days. 

We cannot close this brief note without mentioning the death of 
S. K. Srinivasan, who formed one of the party that went on the recent 
historical tour. He was one of the most popular students in the hostel 
and his tragic death is very much regretted by one and all. It has been 
arranged to conduct a Volley-Ball tournament in his memory, since that 
was the only game he used to play. 

S. Muni Nanjappa, 
Secretary. 

•H * 4c 

The Rover Scouts We have begun the New year's work with fresh 

vigour and in right earnest. Right glad are we to extend our cordial 
hand of brotherhood to the recruits from the first year class. We assem- 
bled on the 2nd of August to give a happy send-off to our beloved 
Honorary Scout-master Mr. N. S. Subba Rao and to receive Mr. J. C. 
Rollo in his place amidst hearty jais. Since then the Rover-mates are 
working very enthusiastically to train their teams in Rover scout craft. 
Some of the Rovers have taken an active part in collecting money for the 
‘Flood’ Relief Fund. During the Scout-Ralley held recently in the 
City in aid of this Fund their services were acknowledged by the organis- 
ing Scout Commissioner, and in the programme for the disi)lay they were 
conspicuous. As for the efficiency record we hope to send it flying high 
on the upgrades of the graph when you next hear of us. 

T. M. Amir, 
Secretary. 

♦ • ♦ ♦ 


Maharani's College. 

Our hearty congratulations to the new lady graduates of the year. 

altogether»five in number, of whom two are old students who appeared in 
private. Miss Gladys Arbulhnot stands out first and has deservedly won 
the Sri Lakslimidevarama Gold Medal and the Annapuramma prize. 
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Miss Indiramma and Sri Channamma deserve special credit for being 
the very first graduates in Mysore from among the so-called backward 
class communities. Our warm welcome and hearty good-wishes go to the 
old students who have come back to the College and new girls who have 
joined our University Entrance Class. The number is far from encourage 
ing; but it has in no way diminished the zeal, the enthusiasm and the 
earnestness of tlie workers. If anything it has added to the sense of our 
responsibility which is sure to lead to still greater efforts and still better 
results. After all, difficulties are there only to be surmounted; conditions 
are bound to cliange and hopes never die and better things will surely fol- 
low. Our one business is to work. Such was the spirit which ushered 
in the new academical year 1924-25. 

K. D. R. 

5 '.' J|t ♦ ♦ 

This year we have decided on a new order of things, and that is to 
form a College Union, which is to be responsible for the work ^hat our 
many societies did last year. In connection with this Union lectures on 
various topics and also debates are arranged. Sri U. Abhayambal was 
appointed President of the Union by the College Council. (An account 
of the Union's activity for the whole year will appear in the •March issue. 
Editor.) 

Ambulance lectures are i)eing given both in English and in Kannada 
under the auspices of the St John Ambulance Association. Students 
attend them regularly and find them extremely interesting aiid useful. 
On the 19th of September Miss D. Stephen gave a most interesting and 
instructive lecture on The Study of Books.’’ The chair was taken by 
Miss Stevens, Professor in the Women’s Christian College, Madras. This 
was indeed a unique occasion for us : we are eager to welcome professors 
from sister colleges. Many of the ladies of Mysore responded to our 
invitation to be present, and they highly appreciated the lecture. 

Tennis is going on as usual, though] the weather has interfered 
fairly often. It has been decided to have only one numl^er of our College 
Magazine for the year, as financial support is very feeble : we hope to 
get our number out early in 1925. 

M. S. H. 

■ 


Central College. 

The Central College Dramatic Society continues to flourish. 
In September it gaye a benefit performance in aid of the Floods Relief Fund 
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Under the kind patronage of the Dewan. Later it stages two of Tagore’s 
plays, Mai ini and Sacrifice, for the benefit of the funds of the College 
Karnataka Sangha. It has been organising debates and oratorical elocu- 
tion and histrionic contests so as to develop the forensic abilities of our 
students. Mr. McAlpine, Mr. K. Sarapathgiri Rao and Mr. Sell have 
promised to read papers before the end of the session. 

• F. R. S. 

* Sjt * ♦ 

The Karnataka Sangha The first meeting of tlie Sangha was held 

under the presidency of Mr. B. Nagesha Rao, m.a., when Mr. D. M. 
Sheshagiri Rao moved a proposition in Kannada '' That Hindi should 
be the Lingua Franca for India. There was a very lively discussion, 
the op])osilion being led by Mr. H. Ramakrishna Rao. The motion was 
put to the vote and carried. 

“ In the i)resent educational curricula of our country the study of 
science should have a more prominent part than the study of literature 
was the subject of a debate held at the next meeting of the Sangha. 
Mr. J. Darasliaw opened the de])atc in English. A very strong case was 
made for literature by Mr. H. Bhaskara Rao. The house voted for 
literature. Mr. B. Venkateshachar, m.a., presided. 

A lecture was given by Mr. R. A. Kulakarni, b.a., of the Karnatak 
College of Dharwar, the subject being A Critical Survey of Kannada 
Literature.” Mr. T. S. Venkannaiya, i^r. a. occupied the chair. 

The usual “ Kannada Poetry Reading (competition ” was also held. 
Messrs. A. N. Narasimhaiya, b.a., l.t., B. Nagesha Rao, m.a. and 
P. Sreenivasa Rao, b.sc., officiated as judges and delivered judgment 
that Messrs. Y. G. Nanjundaiah and R. Krishnamurthy Ikj awarded 
prizes. 

A Literary Secaon for the study of Kannada literature has been 
opened by the Sangha this year. This section has become very popular 
and a number of students interested in Kannada literature have l)een 
attending the classes arranged by the section. 


M. V. Seetharamiya, 
Secretary, 

* if if »|; 

The Sanskrit Association — The general body of the association 
met on the 30lh July 1924, and elected the office-bearers for the 
year 192^-25. Prof. B. Venkatesachar was elected President. Prof. 
C. R. Narayana Rao, Prof. M. T. Naranaiyengar, Mr. Venkannaiah, 
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Mr. Nagesa Rao and Mr. Chakravarty, Saralakavisury, were also elected 
Vice-Presidents. • Mr. C. Jayapurnacharya was elected Secretary and 
Treasurer of the association. A committee of the representatives of the 
Sanskrit classes was formed to manage the work of the association. 

Work was commenced on the 10th September with the reading of an 
interesting paper on Sanskrit Lyrics by Mr. M. P. Sreenivasa Rao, 
II B.A., when Prof. Venkatesachar presided. On the 21st October 
Mr. B. Seetharamasastry of II B.A. read a paper in Kannada on “ A 
study cf Sanskrit and English Drama/^ when Mr. Nagesa Rao 
presided. Mr. N. V. Raghunath, II B.A. read an excellent essay 
at the meeting held on the 31st October when Mr. Chakravarty, the 
Sanskrit Pundit, presided. The fourth gathering was on 18th November 
when Mr. C. Jayapumachar of II B.A. delivered a lecture in Kannada 
on Mangalackarana referring lo B.A. text books. Mr. Chakravarty 
}3resided on the occasion. 

C. Jayapurnacharya, 

Secretary. 

5^ a|c Jjc * 

The Central Coj.lege Sciences' Cluu was started in the year 1910 
with Mr. E. P. Metcalfe as its first President, with the object of stimulat- 
ing the interest of the members in scientific method and independent 
work by means of lectures and demonstrations. That tlie Club has 
justified its existence is shown by its growing popularity among the 
])rc.scnt and past students of the (.'ollege. It was concerned with the physical 
.sciences, but in the year 1920-21 it metamorphosed itself into the present 
Sciences’ Club accommodating the natural sciences also under its care. 
Year by year the membership has steadily increased and the student 
member.s are showing a good deal of intererst in the activities of the club. 

I'his year tlie session began early in September and at the time of 
writing altogetlier 7 meetings have been held. There are nearly 150 
members on the roll. At the first busine.ss meeting held on the 27th 
July under the chairmanship of Professor C. R. Narayana Rao the 

following office bearers were elected : 

President . . Mr. E. P. Metcalfe 


Vi( e-Presidents 

. . ,, F. L. Usher 

Do 

. . „ M. T. Narayani* Iyengar 

Do 

. . „ B. Venkatesa Char 

Do 

. . „ M. G. Sreenivasa Rao 

Do 

. . Dr. Sampathkumaran 

Do 

. . Mr. A. Venkata Rao Telang 

Secretary 

. . „ S. V. Krishnamurthi Rao 
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Treasurer . . Mr. George Mattlian 

Asst. Secretary , . ,, M. S. Mutliusawmy Iyer 

The meeting terminated witli a vote of thanks to the retiring Presi- 
dent Prof. C. R. Narayana Rao, under whose guidance the club made 
considerable advance. 

The inaugural address was delivered by Prof. J. K. Catterson 
Smith, Electro-Technology Department, Indian Institute of Science, on 
“ Wireless Telegraphy.” The other lectures were hy Dr. Kunhi Kannan 
on “ Science and Superstitions”; by Mr. K. N. Sreenivasaya, III 
B.Sc. on “ Interference” ; by Mr. M. G. Sreenivasa Rao on "The 
Treasures of Coal Tar” ; by Dr. B. B. Day, of the Presidency College 
Madras, on “ The present outlook in Chemistry. ” 

For the first time in the history of the club a trip to an institution 
outside the (^ollege was undertaken. We visited the Indian Institute of 
Science, where by the kind courtesy of ITof. J. K. (kitterson Smith wc 
were enabled to follow the actual' working of wireless telegraphy by means 
of his lucid explanation and interesting demonstrations. 

S. V, Kkishxa^turthi Rao, 

Secretary, 

♦ ic * ♦ 

CoUesre of Bti^cineeritis: 

It is long since I wrote last! 

The most outstanding fact to record since January 1924 is the 
(College Da\', which came off tow^ards the close of January. What witli 
the s[>orts and what with the arrangements of the College Day, the 
students and staff forgot their w^orries and routine for a few days and all 
co-o[)erated so well that the function was a great success. Mr. C. S. Bala- 
sundarani Iyer, Inspector-General of Education, presided and gave very 
wholesome advice to the students in his usual genial way. 

Next in importance to this is the University examination, which 
came soon after in March. This cast an air of seriousness all rounds 
and every student seemed to be terribly busy with his books and getting 
his class record* work ready. This is the time of the greatest stress for 
all students, and the consequent strain as per Hook’s Law makes them 
non-elastic and thus useless for months afterwards. How good it would 
be to have examinations piecemeal so as to avoid piling up the examina- 
tion of subjects taught for two years in the course of a week or so. The 
results were fairly good, the Civil Section coming a little worse off owing 
to the greater diversity and range of the Civil subjects, though the 
l)erformance on the whole was quite satisfactory. 

The next important item is the College hostel. A’ college without 
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a hostel serves onl)^ a superficial purpose and is something like a body 
without a mind, because true education consists, in my opinun, not so 
much in imparting and widening knowledge but in cultivating relation- 
&hi|) between s.tudcnl'^ of different temperaments, castes and creeds. 
Perhaps in these day^, looking to the inter-cominunal squabbles taking 
place in many parts of India, it is this latter aspect of education which 
requires to be most emphasized. But the present hostel of our College 
can accommodate not more than 15 per c^t of the total numljer of 
Students, and is therefore only j^artially uscfiy'. -Tlie present ho tel 
building (still more the ])revious one) is infested w jtli malarial parasites, 
and the l)oarders were therefoic sii]>])licd wiih mosquito nets last year,, 

of course at the student^’ cost — which it will be seen is not a matter of 

lLi\ur> but a sheer necessiU. 

Tile next item I would meiilion, is the “ inspection tours.” In case 
of a technical college like ours, the usefulness of tours can never be 
over-estimated. As the old adage goes, ‘‘A pound of practice is any 
day better than a ton of theor>.” I could wish that in case of a techni- 
cal college the students sliould be actiially trained by taking them on 
outside inspections all the \va\‘ round and ]:>y giving them whatever little 
theory is necessary on tlie wojk-->pot as pcTtaining to the work. But I 
am reminded of this, that if wishes were horses — and so on. I'iie 
number of tours, on the other hand, ha.s iicen very recently cut down 

on account, of course, of lh.it malady a malady whicli seems to have 

come to stay which is expressed hriefly in two words “ financial strin- 

gency.” The Geddcs A \( ” has fcillen very wrongl}' and heavily on 
this item of expenditure. , 

The item I would mention next is admission to the ('ollege. At 
one time, it was feared in some cjuartcrs that the College would have to be 
wound up on account of want of applicants for admission. The fears 
of those ovcr-pessimi.stie peo]>k* can now be said to be definitely fakificcl, 
for even though admission was given to about 60 students this year, 
more than double that number had to i)e refused. The College, though 
only half a dozen years old, attracted applicants from all parts of India, 
as far distant as Bengal and U. P. It was so sad to .see a long file 
of disappointed applicants going away with long faces and knitted 
eyebrows on the admission day. 

The l^st item — not however the Ica^t i^i injportance i.s the College 

sports. The creation of separate Physical Culture Committees for the 
two Colleger here, has given a fresh impetus to sports. The tennis 
courts are absolutely crowded, and hockey, football and cricket are 
also attractingn^ie Students in larger numbers. This i$ as it should be 
for a sound body is always the fosterer of a sound mind. 

K. D. Josin. 






